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SECOx\D,  OR  GOTHIC,  PERIOD. 


CHAPTER  yi. 


THE    NATURE   OF   GOTHIC. 

§  I.  If  tire  reader  will  ?ook  back  to  tlio  division  of  our  8ul> 

Iject  wliicli  was  made  in  the  lirst  chapter  of  the  fii*st  volume,  he 

nil  find  that  we  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  examinatioi 

of  that  school  of  Venetian  architecture  which  forme  an  inter- 

oediate  step  between  the  Byzantme  and  Gothic  forme ;  but 

7hich  I  find  may  be  conveniently  considered  in  its  connexion 

ith  the  latter  style.     In  order  that  we  may  discern  the  ten- 

icncy  of  each  step  of  this  change,  it  will  be  wise  in  the  outset 

Ito  endeavor  to  form  some  general  idea  of  its  final  result.     We 

aow  already  what  the  Byzaiitiac  architecture  is  from  which 

the  transition  was  made,  but  we  ought  to  know  something  of 

the  Gothic  architecture  into  which  it  led.     I  shall  endeavor 

Itherefore  to  give  the  reader  in  this  chapter  an  idea,  at  once 

|broad  and  definite,  of  the  true  nature  of  Gothic  architecture, 

[properly  so  called ;  not  of  that  of  Venice  only,  but  of  univer- 

Gothie ;  for  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 

our  subsequent  inquiry,  to  find  out  how  far  Venetian  archi- 

Itecture  reached  the  universal  or  perfect  type  of  Gothic,  and  - 

bow  far  it  either  fell  short  of  it,  or  assumed  foreign  and  inde- 

adent  fonns. 

§  n.  The  principal  difficulty  in  doing  this  arises  from  the 
(fact  that  every  building  of  the  Gothic  period  differs  in  some 
fimpoilant  respect  from  every  other;  and  many  include  fea- 
Itures  which,  if  they  occurred  in  other  buildings,  would  not  bo 
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considered  GotKic  at  jill ;  so  that  all  wo  have  to  reason  upon 
merely,  if  I  may  he  allowed  so  to  express  it,  a  greater  or  I 
degree  of  Oothicne^s  in  each  hiiilding  we  examine.     And  it 
tliis  GotliieneBs, — the  chai'acter  which,  according  as  it  is  founi 
more  or  less  in  a  building,  makes  it  more  or  less  Gothic, 
will  eh  I  want  to  define  the  nature  ;  and  I  feel  the  same  kindj 
of  difficulty  ill  doing  so  wliicli  would  be  encountered  by  any 
one  who  undertook  to  exj^lain,  for  inritance,  the  nature  of  Red- 
ness, without  any  actual  red  tiling  to  point  to,  but  only  orangQ^ 
and  purple  tilings.     Suppose  he  had  only  a  piece  of  heathc: 
and  a  dead  oakdeaf  to  do  it  with.     He  might  say,  the  colo 
which  is  mixed  with  the  yellow  in  this  oiikdeaf ,  and  with  th' 
bhie  in  this  heather,  would   be  red,  if  yon  had  it  separate ;  bu* 
it  woidd  he  dilhcLilt,  nevertheless,  to  make  the  abstraction  jjei*- 
fectly  intelligible :  and  it  is  so  in  a  far  greater  degree  to  mak<? 
the  abstraction  of  the  Gothic  character  intelligible,  bec^ause 
that  ehai'aetcr  itself  is  made  up  of  many  mingled  ideas,  and 
can  consist  only  in  their  union.     That  is  to  say,  pointed  arches 
do  not  constitute  Gothic,  nor  vaulted  roofs,  nor  flying  but- 
tresses, nor  grotesque  sculptures ;    but    all  or  some  of  these 
things,  and  many  other  things  with  them,  when  they  come  to- 
gether so  as  to  have  life. 

§  ni.  Observe  also,  that,  in  the  definition  proposed,  I  shall 
only  endeavor  to  analyze  the  idea  which  I  suppose  already  to 
exist  in  the  reader's  mind.  We  all  have  some  notion,  most  of 
us  a  very  determined  one,  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  Gothic ; 
but  I  know  that  many  persons  have  this  idea  in  their  minds 
witliout  being  able  to  define  it :  that  is  to  say,  miderstanding 
generally  that  Westminster  Abbey  is  Gothic,  and  St.  Faurs 
is  not,  that  Strasburg  Cathedral  is  Gothic,  and  St.  Peter's  is 
not,  they  have,  nevertheless,  no  clear  notion  of  what  it  is  that 
they  recognize  in  the  one  or  miss  in  the  other,  such  as  would 
enable  them  to  say  how  far  the  work  at  Westminster  or  Stras- 
bnrg  is  good  and  pure  of  its  kind :  still  less  to  say  of  any  non- 
descrij^t  building,  like  St.  Janies*s  Palace  or  Windsor  Ciistle, 
liow  much  right  Gotliic  element  there  is  in  it,  and  how  nmch 
wanting.    And  I  believe  this  inquiry  to  be  a  pleasant  and  prof- 
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itable  one ;  and  that  there  will  be  found  something  more  than 
usually  interesting  in  tracing  out  this  grey,  shadowy,  many- 
pinnacled  image  of  the  Gothic  spirit  within  us ;  and  discerning 
what  fellowship  there  is  between  it  and  oui*  Northern  hearts. 
And  if,  at  any  point  of  the  inquiry,  I  should  interfere  with 
any  of  the  reader's  previously  formed  conceptions,  and  use  the 
term  Gothic  in  any  sense  which  he  would  not  willingly  attach 
to  it,  I  do  not  ask  him  to  accept,  but  only  to  examine  and  un- 
derstand, my  interpretation,  as  necessary  to  the  intelligibility 
of  what  follows  in  the  rest  of  the  work. 

§  IV.  We  have,  then,  the  Gothic  character  submitted  to  our 
analysis,  just  as  the  rough  mineral  is  submitted  to  that  of  the 
chemist,  entangled  with  many  other  foreign  substances,  itself 
perhaps  in  no  place  pure,  or  ever  to  be  obtained  or  seen  in 
purity  for  more  than  an  instant ;  but  nevertheless  a  thing  of 
definite  and  separate  nature,  however  inextricable  or  confused 
in  appearance.  Now  observe :  the  chemist  defines  his  mineral 
by  two  separate  kinds  of  character ;  one  external,  its  crystalline 
form,  hardness,  lustre,  &c. ;  the  other  internal,  the  proportions 
and  nature  of  its  constituent  atoms.  Exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  we  shall  find  that  Gothic  architecture  has  external 
forms,  and  internal  elements.  Its  elements  are  certain  mental 
tendencies  of  the  builders,  legibly  expressed  in  it ;  as  f anciful- 
ness,  love  of  variety,  love  of  richness,  and  such  others.  Its 
external  forms  are  pointed  arches,  vaulted  roofs,  &c.  And 
unless  both  the  elements  and  the  forms  are  there,  we  have  no 
right  to  call  the  style  Gothic.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  has  the 
Form,  if  it  have  not  also  the  power  and  life.  It  is  not  enough 
that  it  has  the  Power,  if  it  have  not  the  form.  We  must  there- 
fore inquire  into  each  of  these  characters  successively;  and 
determine  first,  what  is  the  Mental  Expression,  and  secondly, 
what  the  Material  Form,  of  Gothic  architecture,  properly  so 
called. 
.  1st.  Mental  Power  or  Expression.  What  c^'a.xa.e^et?*,  ^^^ 
have  to  discover,  did  the  Gothic  builders  love,  ox  m«.Ymc^]vT^^ 
express  in  their  work,  as  distinguished  from  a\\  ot^er  ^axvA^e^"*" 
^  V.  Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  owr  cUeimft'tt^' 
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note  that,  in  defining  a  mineral  by  its  constituent  parts,  it 
not  one  nor  anotlier  of  them,  that  can  make  up  the  ininei 
but  the  union  of  all :  for  instance,  it  is  neitlier  in  charcoal,  noi 
in  oxygen,  nor  in  Hme,  that  there  is  the  making  of  chalk,  bat 
in  the  combination  of  all  tlu-ee  in  certain  measures ;  they  are 
all  found  in  very  different  things  from  chalk,  and  there  Js 
nothing  like  chalk  either  in  charcoal  or  in  oxygen,  bnt  they  ai-e 
nevertheless  necessary  to  its  existence. 

So  in  the  various  mental  characters  which  make  up  the  soul 
of  Gothic.  It  is  not  one  nor  anotlier  that  produces  it ;  bnt 
their  union  in  certain  measui*es.  Each  one  of  them  is  found 
in  many  other  architectui'es  besides  Grothic ;  but  Gk»thic  can- 
not exist  where  they  are  not  found,  or,  at  least,  where  their 
place  is  not  in  some  way  supplied.  Only  there  is  this  great 
ditference  between  the  composition  of  the  mineral,  and  of  the 
architectural  style,  that  if  we  withdraw  one  of  its  elements 
from  the  stone,  its  form  is  utterly  changed,  and  its  existence 
as  such  and  such  a  mineral  is  destroyed ;  but  if  we  withdraw 
one  of  its  mental  elements  from  the  Gothic  style,  it  is  only  a 
little  less  Gothic  than  it  was  before,  and  the  union  of  two  or 
three  of  its  elements  is  enough  already  to  bestow  a  certain 
Gothicness  of  character,  which  gains  in  intensity  as  we  add  the 
othcrsj  and  loses  as  we  again  withdraw  them. 

§  VI.  I  believe,  then,  that  the  characteristic  or  moral  ele- 
ments of  Gothic  are  the  following,  placed  in  the  order  of  their 
importance : 

1.  Savageness. 

2.  ChangefulneBS. 

3.  Katuralisra. 

4.  Grotesqneness. 

5.  Rigidity. 

6.  Redundance. 

These  characters  are  here  expressed  as  belonging  to  the 
building ;  as  belonging  to  the  builder,  they  would  be  expressed 
thus: — 1.  Savageness,  or  Rudeness.  2.  Love  of  Change.  3. 
Love  of  Nature.      4:.  Distm'bed  Imagination,     5.  Obstinacy, 
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1 6.  Generoeity.  And  I  repeat,  that  the  withdrawal  of  any  one, 
[or  any  two,  will  not  at  ouce  destroy  the  Gothic  character  of  a 
I  building,  bnt  the  removal  of  a  majority  of  them  \W11.  I  shall 
proceed  to  examine  them  in  their  order. 

I  vn.    1.  Sayageness.      I   am  not  sure  when   the  word 
I"  Gothic'*  was  lii-st  geiierically  applied  to  the  architecture  of  tlie 
forth ;  but  I  presume  that,  whatever  the  date  of  its  original 
lnsagc,  it  was  intended  to  imply  rejjroach^  and  express  the  bar- 
Ibaric  character  of  the  nations  among  whom  that  architecture 
[arose.    It  never  implied  that  they  were  literally  of  Gothic 
[lineage,  far  less  that  their  ai'ehitecture  had  been  originally  in- 
rented  by  the  Goths  themselves ;  but  it  did  imply  that  they 
id  their  buildings  together  exhibited  a  degree  of  sternness 
ad  rudeness,  which,  in  contmdistinction  to  tlie  cliaracter  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  nations,  appeared  like  a  perpetual  reflec- 
tion of  the  contrast  between  the  Goth  imd  the  lloman  in  their 
Srst  encounter.     And  when  that  fallen  Roman,  in  the  utmost* 
ipotence  of  his  luxury,  and  insolunec  of  his  guilt,  became  the 
"model  for  the  imitation  of  civilized  Eurojx^,  at  the  close  of  the 
so-called  Dark  ages,  the  word  Gothic  became  a  tenn  of  umniti- 
gated  contempt,  not  unmixed  with  aversion.     From  that  con- 
tempt, by  the  exertion  of  the  antifpiaries  and  architects  of  this 
century,  Gothic  architecture  has  been  sufficiently  vindicated ; 
and  perhaps  some  among  us,  in  our  admiration  of  the  magnifi- 
cent science  of  its  stnicture,  and  eacredness  of  its  exprest^ioii, 
might  desire  that  the  term  of  ancient  reproach  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  some  other,  of  more  appfireiit  honorableness,  adopt- 
e<l  in  its  place.     There  is  no  chance,  as  there  is  no  need,  of  such 
a  substitution.     As  far  as  the  epithet  was  used  scornfully,  it 
was  used  falsely;  but  there  is  no  reproach  in  the  word,  rightly 
tmderstood  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  profound  tmtli,  wlilch 
the  instinct  of  mankind  almost  unconsciously  recognizes.     It 
1^  true,  greatly  and  deeply  tnie,  that  the  architecture  of  the 
Xorth  is  rude  and  wild  ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that,  for  this  reason, 
ire  are  to  condemn  it,  or  despise.     Far  otherwise  :  I.  believe  it 
^  in  this  very  chai-acter  that  it  deserves  our  profoundest  rever- 
Qce. 
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§  Tin.  Tiie  charts  of  the  world  wliicli  have  l>eea  dra\vn  np 
by  modern  Bcienco  have  thrown  into  a  narrow  space  tlie  ex- 
pression of  a  vast  ainuimt  of  knowledi^e,  but  I  have  never  yetS 
seen  any  one  pictorial  enongli  toenahle  tlie  spectator  to  imtigin* 
tlie  kind  of  contrast  in  physical  character  wliich  exists  between. 
Northern  and  Southern  countries.  We  know  the  dii^erencea 
in  detailj  bnt  we  have  not  that  broad  glfince  and  grasp  wliich. 
would  enable  us  to  feel  them  in  theii*  fulness.  We  know  tlmfc 
gentians  grow  oji  the  Alps,  and  olives  on  the  Apennines ;  butr 
we  do  not  enough  conceive  for  ourselves  that  variegated  mosaic 
of  the  world's  surface  which  a  bird  sees  in  its  migration,  that, 
diiference  between  the  district  of  the  gentian  and  of  the  oliva 
wliich  the  stork  and  the  swallow  see  far  off,  as  they  lean  upoa 
the  sirocco  wind.  Let  ns,  for  a  moment,  try  to  raise  oui'sehca 
even  above  the  level  of  their  flight,  and  imagine  the  Mediterra- 
nean lying  beneath  us  like  an  irregular  lake,  and  all  its  ancient 
promontories  sleeping  in  the  sun  :  here  and  thei^e  an  angry  spot 
of  tlmnder,  a  grey  stain  of  storm,  moving  upon  the  liurning 
field;  and  here  and  there  a  fixed  wreath  of  wliite  vole; 
smoke,  surrounded  by  its  circle  of  ashes  ;  but  for  the  moet 
a  great  peacefulness  of  bght,  Syria  and  Greece,  Italy  and  Sp; 
laid  like  pieces  of  a  golden  pavement  into  the  sea-blue,  chased, 
as  we  stoop  nearer  to  them,  with  bossy  beaten  work  of  moun- 
tain chains,  and  glowing  softly  with  terraced  gardens,  and  flow- 
ers heavy  witJi  frankincense,  mixed  among  masses  of  laurel,  and 
orange  and  plumy  palm,  that  abate  with  theii-  grey-green  shad- 
ows the  burning  of  the  marble  rocks,  and  of  the  ledges  of  por- 
phyry sloping  under  lucent  sand.  Then  let  us  pass  farthei"  to- 
wards tlie  north,  until  we  see  the  orient  colors  change  gradually 
into  a  vast  belt  of  rainy  green,  where  the  pastures  of  Switzer- 
land, and  poplar  valleys  of  France,  and  dark  forests  of  the 
Danube  and  Carpathians  stretch  from  the  mouths  of  the  Loire 
to  those  of  the  Volga,  seen  through  clefts  in  grey  swirls  of  ram- 
cloud  and  flaky  veils  of  the  mist  of  the  brooks,  spreading  low 
along  the  pasture  lands  :  and  then,  farther  north  still,  to  see  the 
earth  heave  into  mighty  masses  of  leaden  rock  and  hejitliy 
moor,  bordering  with  a  broad  waste  of  gloomy  purple  that  Ijelt 
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appointed  to  be  done  by  those  beneath  him  was  composed  of 
nere  geometrical  forms, — balls,  ridges,  and  perfectly  eymraet- 
rical  foliage, — which  could  be  executed  with  ahsoUite  precision 
by  line  and  rule,  and  were  as  perfect  in  their  way  whcu  com- 
Ipleted,  as  his  own  figure  scnlptui-e.  The  Assyrian  and  Egyp- 
tian, on  the  contrary,  lees  cognizaut  of  accurate  form  in  any- 
^thing,  wei*e  content  to  allow  their  liguix^  sculpture  to  he  exc- 
Bcuted  by  inferior  workmen,  but  lowered  the  method  of  its 
•treatment  to  a  standard  which  every  workman  could  reach,  and 
^Ihen  trained  him  by  discipline  so  rigid,  that  there  was  no  chanco  ^J 
of  his  falling  beneath  the  standard  appointed.  The  Greek  gave^^H 
to  the  lower  workman  no  subject  which  he  could  not  ptTi'ectly 

I  execute.     The  Assyrian  gave  him  subjects  which  he  could  only 
execute  imperfectly,  but  fixed  a  legal  standard  for  his  imper- 
fection.    The  workman  was,  in  both  systems,  a  slave.* 
§  X.  But  in  the  mediaeval,  or  especially  Christian,  system  of 
ornament,  tliis  slavery  is  done  away  with  altogether ;  Cliris- 
lianity  having  recognized,  in  small  things  as  well  as  great,  the 
individual  value  of  every  soul.     But  it  not  only  recognizes  ite 
1      value;  it  confesses  its  imperfection,  in  only  bestowing  dignity 
^kpon  the  acknowledgment  of  unworthiness.     That  admission 
"of  lost  power  and  fallen  nature,  which  the  Greek  or  Ninevite 
felt  to  be  intensely  painful,  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  altogether 
refused,  the  Christian  makes  daily  and  hourly,  contemplating 
the  fact  of  it  without  fear,  as  tending,  in  the  end,  to  God's 
reater  glory.     Therefore,  to  every  spirit  which  Christianity 
aons  to  her  service,  her  exhortation  is:    Do  what  you  can, 
md  confess  frankly  what  you  are  unable  to  do ;  neither  let 
yrour  effort  be  shortened  for  fear  of  failure,  nor  your  confession 


•  The  third  kind  of  ornament,  the  ReDBissanco,  is  that  in  which  the  ia- 
f  ferior  detail  becomes  prtucipal,  the  executor  of  every  minor  portion  Iwiug 
iTequired  to  exhibit  skill  and  possess  knowledge  as  grent  as  that  which  is 
>->ssessed  by  the  master  of  Uw  design;  and  in  tiie  endeavor  to  endow  him 
^ilh  this  skill  and  knowledge,  his  own  orijt^iiial  power  is  overwhelmed,  and 
Jxe  whole  building  becomes  a  weiiriaonie  exhibition  of  vvell-edneuled  imln;- 
cllity.  "We  must  fully  inquire  inlo  the  nature  of  this  form  of  error,  when 
KG  anivc  at  the  examination  of  the  Renaissance  schools. 
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silenced  for  fear  of  i^bame.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  the  pririeipul 
adniirableness  of  the  Gothic  schools  of  architecture,  that  the^^ 
thus  receive  the  results  of  tlio labor  of  inferior  minds;  and  oul 
of  fragments  full  of  imperfection,  and  betraying  that  iniper — 
fection  in  every  touch,  indulgently  raise  up  a  stately  and  unac^ — 
eusable  whole. 

§  XI.  But  the  modern  English  mind  has  this  much  in  com- 
mon "with  that  of  the  Greek,  that  it  intensely  desires,  in  alL 
things,  the  utmost  completion  or  perfection  compatible  with 
their  nature.  Tins  is  a  noble  character  in  the  abstract,  but 
becomes  ignoble  when  it  causes  us  to  forget  the  relative  dig* 
nities  of  that  nature  itself,  and  to  prefer  the  perfectneas  of  the 
lower  nature  to  the  imperfection  of  the  higher;  not  cousider- 
mg  that  as,  judged  by  such  a  rule,  all  the  brute  animals  would 
be  preferable  to  man,  becfiuse  more  perfect  in  their  functions 
and  kind,  and  yet  are  always  held  inferior  to  him,  so  also  in 
the  works  of  man,  those  wliich  are  more  perfect  in  their  kind 
are  always  inferior  to  those  which  are,  in  their  nature,  hable  to 
more  faults  and  shortcomings.  For  the  finer  the  nature,  the 
more  flaws  it  will  show  through  the  clearness  of  it ;  and  it  is  a 
law  of  this  universe,  that  the  best  tilings  shall  be  seldoraest 
seen  in  their  best  form.  The  wild  gniss  grows  well  and 
strongly^  one  year  with  another;  but  the  wheat  is,  according 
to  the  greater  nobleness  of  its  nature,  liable  to  the  bitterer 
blight.  And  therefore,  while  in  all  things  that  we  see,  or  do, 
we  are  to  desire  perfection,  and  strive  for  it,  we  are  neverthe- 
less not  to  set  the  meaner  thing,  in  its  naiTOw  accomplishment, 
above  the  nobler  thing,  in  its  mighty  progress  ;  not  to  esteem 
smooth  minuteness  above  shattered  majesty ;  not  to  prefer 
mean  victory  to  honorable  defeat ;  not  to  lower  the  level  of 
our  aim,  that  we  nuiy  the  more  surely  enjoy  the  complacency 
of  success.  But,  above  all,  in  our  dealings  with  the  souls  of 
other  men,  we  ai*e  to  take  care  how  we  check,  by  severe  re- 
<piireinent  or  narrow  caution,  efforts  whieli  might  otherwise 
lead  to  a  noble  issue ;  and,  still  more,  how  we  withhold  our 
admiration  from  great  excellences,  because  they  are  mingled 
with  rough  faults.     Noav,  in  the  make  and  nature  of   c.  ^ 
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nan,  however  rude  or  simple,  whom  we  employ  in  manual 
abor,  there  are  some  powers  for  better  things:  some  tai*dy 
tiiagination,  torpid    capacity  of  eraotioa,  tottering   steps   of 
lionght,  there  are,  even  at  the  woi-st ;  and  in  most  eases  it  is 
.  oar  own  fault  that  they  are  tardy  or  toj*pid.     But  they  can- 
pot  be  strengthened,  unless  we  JU'e  content  to  take  them  in 
tlieir  fcel)lene66,  and  unless  we  prize  and  honor  them  in  their 
imperfection  above    the   best  and  most  perfect  manual  skiU. 
u\nd  this  is  what  we  have  to   do  with  all  om*  laboroi*s;   to 
b(ok  for  the  thmtghifnl   part  of  them,  and  get  that  out  of 
hem,  whatever   we  lose  for   it,  whatever   faults  and  errors 
ire  are  obliged  to  take  with  it.     For  the  best  tliat  is  in  them 
ttot    manifest    itself,  but   in   company  with  much   error. 
Juderetand  this  clearly:     You  can    teach  a  man   to   draw  a 
f  straight  line,  and  to  cut  one ;  to  strike  a  curved  line,  and  to 
carve  it ;  and  to  copy  and  carve  ajiy  number  of  given  lines 
or  forms,  with  admirable  speed   and   perfect  precision ;  and 
you  find  his  work  perfect  of  its  kind  :  but  if  you  ask  hbn  to 
think  about  any  of  those  form&,  to  consider  if  he  ciiniiot  find 
any  better  in  his  o\Ti^i  head,  ho  stops ;  his  execution  becomes 
Wltating ;  he  tliinks,  and  ten  to  one  he  thinks  wrong ;  ten 
to  one  he  makes  a  mistake  in  the  liret  touch  he  gives  to  his 
^ork  a^  a  thinking  being.     But  you  have  made  a  man  of  him 
W  all  that.      lie  was  only  a  machine  before,  an   animated 
tool 

§  xn.  And   observe,  you   are  put   to   stem  choice  in   this 

flatter.     You  must  either  made  a  tool  of  the  creature,  or  a 

'  fiffln  of  Imm     You  cannot  make  both.     Men  wei-e  not  intended 

t«  work  with  the  accuracy  of  tr>o]s,  to  be  precise  and  perfect 

111  hII  tbeii*  actions.     If  you  will  have  that  precision  out  of 

tliem,  and  make  their  fingers  measure  degrees  like  cog-wheelfl, 

I  and  their  arms  strike   curves   like   compasses,  you   must  un- 

jmimanize  them.     All  the  energy  of  their  spirits  must  be  given 

Ito  make  cogs  and  compasses  of  themselv^es.     AU  their  atten- 

hoff  and  strengtlx  must  go  to  the  accomplisliinent  of  the  mean 

The  eye  of  the  soul  must  be  bent  upon  the  1\uri;tfr--^m\., 

;  tlie.  soul's  ioree  muei;  M  all  the  invisible  nervo&  t\\aX  g^^ 
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it,  ten  hours  a  day,  that  it  may  not  orr  from  its  steely  p 
cisioii^  and  so   soul  and  night   he   worn  away,  and  the  who 
human  being  be  lost  at  last — a  heap  of  sawdust,  so  far  Jls  its 
intellectual  work  in  tins  world  is  concerned;  saved  only 
its  Heart,  wliich  cannot  go  into  the  fonn  of  cogs  and  co: 
passes,  but  expands,  after  the  ten  horn's  are  over,  into  fireside 
humanity.     On  the  other  hand,  if  you  will  make  a  man  of 
the  working  creature,  you  cannot  make  a  tool.     Let  him  hut 
begin  to  imagine,  to  think,  to  try  to  do  anything  woith  do- 
ing;   and  the  engine-tunied   precision  is  lost  at   once-      ^^^^^| 
come   all  his  rouglmcss,  all  his  dnlness,  all   his  incapabiHty^ 
shame  uj>on  shame,  failure  upon  failure,  pause  after  pause : 
but  out  comes  the  whole  majesty  of  him  also  ;  and  we  know 
the  height  of  it  only,  when  we  see  the  clouds  settUng  u[>Dn 
him.     And,  whether  the  clouds  be  bright  or  dark,  there  will 
be  transfiguration  behind  and  within  them. 

§  xriT.  And  now,  reader,  hiok  round  this  English  room  of 
yoni-g,  about  whieli  you  have  been  proud  so  often,  because  the 
work  of  it  was  so  good  and  strong,  and  the  ornaments  of  it 
BO  finished.  Examine  again  all  those  accurate  mouldings,  and 
perfect  polisliings,  and  unerring  adjustments  of  the  seasoned 
wood  and  tempered  steel.  Many  a  time  you  have  exulted 
>"  over  tlieni,  and  tliought  how  great  England  was,  because  her 
'  slightest  work  was  done  so  thoroughly.  Alas !  if  i*cad  rightly, 
H  these  perfectnesses  are  signs  of  a  slaveiy  in  our  England  a 
~    thousand  times  more  bitter  and  more  degi-adin^  than  that  of 

Lthe  scourged  African,  or  helot  Greek.  Men  may  be  l)eaten, 
chained,  tormented,  yoked  like  cattle,  slaughtered  like  summer 
flies,  and  yet  remain  in  one  sense,  and  the  best  sense,  free. 
Bjit  to  smother  their  souls  within  them,  to  blight  and  hew  iiito 
^ting  pollards  the  snekling  branches  of  their  human  intelli- 
gence, to  make  the  flesh  and  skin  which,  after  the  worm's 
work  on  it,  is  to  see  God,  into  leathern  thongs  to  yoke  ma- 
chinery with, — this  it  is  to  be  slave-masters  indeed  ;  and  there 
might  be  more  freedom  in  England,  though  her  feudal  lords' 
^  lightest  words  were  worth  men's  lives,  and  though  the  bh>od 
^of  the  vexed  Imebaudmau  dropped  in  the  furrows  of  Ijer  lieldsj 


tlian  there  is  while  the  animation  of  her  multitiideB  is  sent 
like  fuel  to  feed  tlie  factory  smoke,  and  the  strength  of  them 
ifi  given  daily  to  he  wasted  into  the  llueness  of  a  weh,  or  nicked 
into  the  exactness  of  a  hne. 

§  xrv'.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  go  forth  agaiu  to  gaze  npon 
the  old  cathedral  front,  where  you  have  smiled  bo  often  at  the 
fantastic  ignorance  of  the  old  sculptors:  exaniiuo  once  moro 
thos^e  ugly  goblins,  and  formless  monsters,  and  stern  statues, 
anatomiless  and  rigid ;  but  do  not  mock  at  them,  for  they  aro 
signs  of  the  life  and  literty  of  every  workman  who  etnick  the 
stone;  a  freedom  of  tlionglit,  and  rank  in  scale  of  being,  such 
as  no  laws,  no  charters,  no  charities  c^an  secure;  but  which  it 
must  be  the  first  aim  of  all  Em-ope  at  this  day  to  regain  for 
her  children. 

§  XV.  Let  mo  not  be  thought  to  speak  wildly  or  extrava- 
gantly. It  is  verily  this  degradation  of  the  operative  into  a 
machine,  which,  mom  than  an}'  other  evil  of  the  times,  is  lead- 
ing the  mass  of  the  nations  every wliere  into  vain,  incoherent, 
destructive  struggling  for  a  freedom  of  wliich  they  cannot  ex- 
plain the  nature  to  themselves.  Their  univei-sal  outcry  agin'ust 
wealth,  and  against  nobility,  is  not  forced  from  them  citlier 
by  the  pressure  of  famine,  or  the  sting  of  mortified  pride. 
These  do  much,  and  have  done  much  in  all  ages ;  but  the 
foundations  of  society  were  never  yet  shaken  as  tliey  are  at  tliia 
day.  It  is  not  that  men  are  ill  fed,  but  that  they  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  work  by  which  they  make  their  Ijread,  and 
therefore  look  to  wealth  as  the  only  menus  of  pleasnre.  It  is 
mii  that  men  are  pained  by  the  scorn  of  the  upper  classes,  but 
fchcy  cannot  endure  their  own;  for  they  feel  tliat  the  kind  of 
labor  to  which  they  are  condeumcd  Is  verily  a  degrading  one, 
I  and  midves  them  less  than  men.  Never  had  the  upper  classes 
[bo  mneh  sympathy  with  the  lower,  or  chanty  for  tliem,  as  they 
h.ive  at  this  day,  and  yet  never  were  they  so  much  hated  l>y 
them  :  for,  of  old,  the  separation  between  the  noble  nm\  the 
[poor  wii8  merely  a  wall  built  by  law;  now  it  is  a  veritable 
difTcrence  in  level  of  standing,  a  procipioe  between  upper  and 
ids  in  the  field  of  hniiianity,  and  there  is  pestiloiitUvl 
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air  at  tlic  bottom  of  it.  I  know  not  if  a  daj  is  ever  to  come 
wbeu  the  uatiire  of  right  freedom  will  he  understood,  and 
when  men  will  see  that  to  obey  another  man,  to  labor  for  him, 
yield  re\'ereiice  to  him  or  to  his  place,  is  not  fila%'ery.  It  is 
often  the  beet  kind  of  liberty, — liberty  from  care.  The  roan 
wlio  says  to  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  another,  Come,  and 
he  Cometh,  has^  in  most  cases,  more  sense  of  restraint  and 
difHcnhy  than  the  inim  wlio  obeys  him.  The  movements  of 
tlic  one  ai'e  hindered  by  the  burden  on  his  ehoulder ;  of  the 
other,  by  the  bridle  on  hie  lips :  there  is  no  way  by  which  the 
burden  may  be  liglitened  j  but  we  need  not  suifei-  from  the 
bridle  if  we  do  not  eliamp  at  it.  To  yield  reverence  to  another, 
to  hold  ourselves  and  our  lives  at  his  disposal,  is  not  slavery ; 
often,  it  is  the  noblest  state  in  which  a  man  can  live  in  this 
world.  There  is,  indeed,  a  reverence  which  is  servile,  that  is 
to  say,  irrational  or  selfish :  but  there  is  also  noble  revei"ence,  that 
is  to  say,  reasonable  and  loving ;  and  a  man  is  never  so  noble  as 
when  he  is  reverent  in  this  kind  ;  nay,  even  if  the  feeling  pass 
the  bounds  of  mere  reason,  so  that  it  be  loving,  a  man  is  raised 
by  it.  Which  had,  in  reality,  most  of  the  serf  nature  in  hini, 
— the  Irish  jieasant  who  was  lying  in  wait  yesterday  for  his 
landlord,  with  his  musket  muzzle  thrust  through  the  ragged 
hedge ;  or  that  old  mountain  servant,  who,  200  years  ago,  at 
Invcrkeithing,  gave  np  \m  own  life  and  the  lives  of  liis  seven 
sons  for  Ida  chief  ?*— and  as  each  fell,  c-alling  forth  his  brother 
to  tlie  death,  *'  Another  for  Hector  I"  And  therefore,  in  all 
jages  and  all  couniiries,  reverence  has  been  paid  and  sacrifice 
made  by  men  to  each  other,  not  only  without  complaint,  but 
rejoicingly ;  and  famine,  and  penl,  and  sword,  and  all  evil,  and 
all  shame,  have  been  borne  wilhngly  in  the  causes  of  masters 
and  kings ;  for  all  these  gifts  of  the  heart  ennobled  the  men 
who  gave,  not  less  than  the  men  who  received  them,  and  na- 
ture prompted,  and  God  rewarded  the  sacriiiec.  Eut  to  feel 
their  souls  withering  within  them,  unthanked,  to  find  their 
whole  being  sutik  into  an  imrecognized  abyss,  to  be  counted  ofi 
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into  a  heap  of  mechanism,  numbered  Mith   its  wheels, 
•weighed  witli  its  hammer  stroket^ ; — this  nature  hade  not, — -thl 
God  blesses  not,^ — this  humanity  for  no  long  time  is  able 
endure. 

§  xvT-  We  have  much  studied  and  much  perfected,  of  lato,l 
the  great  civilized  invention  of  the  division  of  labor ;  only  woi 
give  it  a  false  name.     It  is  not,  tnily  speaking,  the  labor  that  1 
is  divided ;  but  the  men : — Di^aded  into  mere  segments  of  men 
— broken  into  small  fragments  and  crumbs  of  life ;  so  that  all 
the  little  piece  of  intelligence  that  is  left  in  a  man  is  not  enough 
to  make  a  pin,  or  a  nail,  but  cxhansts  itself  in  making  the  point 
of  a  pin,  or  the  head  of  a  nail.     Now  it  is  a  good  and  desii-ablo 
tliing,  tmly,  to  make   many  pins  in  a  day ;  but  if  we  could 
only  see  with  what  crystal  sand  theif  points  were  polished,— 
sand  of  human  souL,  much   to  be  inagnffied  l)efore  it  can  be 
discerned  for  what  it  is, — we  sliould  think   there  might  be 
some  loss  in  it  also.    And  the  great  cry  that  rises  from  all  our 
manufacturing  cities,  louder  than  their  furnace  blast,  is  all  in 
very  deed  for  tliis, — that  we  manufacture  everything  there 
except  men ;  we  blanch  cotton,  and  strctigthen  steel,  and  rotine 
6Tigar,  and  shape  pottery ;  hut  to  brighten,  to  strengthen,  to 
n>fine,  or  to  form  a  single  living  spiiit,  never  enters  into  our 
estimate  of  advantages.     And  all  the  evil  to  which  that  cry  is 
urpjing  our  myriads  can  be  met  only  in  one  way  :  not  by  teach- 
ings nor  preaching,  for  to  teaj^h  them  is  but  to  show  tliem  their 
iDJscry,  and  to  preach  to  them,  if  we  do  nothing  more  than 
preach,  is  to  mock  at  it.     It  can  be  met  only  by  a  right  under- 
Wnnding,  on  the  part  of  all  classes,  of  what  kinds  of  labor  are 
t  for  men,  raising  thera,  and  making  them  happy ;  by  a  de- 
'i.uined  sacritice  of  such  convenience,  or  bctmty,  or  cheapness 
Mia  to  be  got  only  by  the  degradation  of  the  workman  ;  and 
^  •Tjually  determined  demand  for  the  products  and  results  of 
k'altliy  and  ennobling  labor. 

§  xvii.  And  how,  it  wQl  be  asked,  are  these  products  to  be 
1  rt'dpiized,  and  this  demand  to  bo  regulated?  Easily:  by  the 
loi/fcurvauce  of  three  broad  and  simple  rules : 

.  JMeyer  encourage  the  manufacture  oi   any  ?kxt\c\ft  ^c 
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absolutely  necessary,  in  the  production  of  wliicli  Invention  has 
no  share. 

2.  Never  demand  an  exact  finish  for  its  own  Bake,  but  only 
for  Borae  practical  or  noble  end. 

3.  Never  encourage  imitation  or  copying  of  any  kind, 
cept  for  the  sake  of  preserving  record  of  great  works. 

Tlie  second  of  these  principles  is  the  only  one  wliich  directly 
rises  out  of  the  consideration  of  our  immediate  subject ;  but  I 
shall  briefly  explain  the  meaning  and  extent  of  the  first  also, 
reserving  the  enforcement  of  the  third  for  another  place. 

1.  Never  ena:»urage  the  manufiictureof  anythhignotne< 
saiy,  in  the  production  of  which  invention  has  no  share. 

For  instance.  Glass  beads  ai'e  utterly  nnnecessarj',  and 
there  is  no  design  or  thoilglit  employed  in  tlieir  manufacture. 
Tliey  are  formed  by  first  drawing  out  the  glass  into  rods ; 
these  rods  are  chopped,  up  into  fragments  of  the  size  of  beads 
by  the  human  hand,  and  tJie  fi'agments  are  then  roimded  in 
the  fui'nace.  Tlie  men  wlio  chop  up  the  rods  sit  at  their  work 
all  day,  their  hands  vibrating  with  a  perpetual  and  exquisitely 
timed  palsy,  and  the  beads  dropping  beneath  their  vibration 
like  hail.  Neither  they,  nor  the  men  who  draw  out  the  rods, 
or  fuse  the  fragments,  have  the  smalleat  occasion  for  the  use  of 
any  single  human  factilty ;  and  every  young  lady,  therefore, 
who  buys  glass  beads  is  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  and  in  a 
much  more  cruel  one  than  that  whicii  we  have  so  long  been 
endeavoring  to  put  down. 

But  glass  cups  and  vessels  may  become  the  subjects  of 
exquisite  invention ;  and  if  in  buying  these  we  pay  for  the  in- 
vention, that  is  to  say  for  the  beautiful  form,  or  color,  or 
engi-a^diig,  and  not  for  mere  finish  of  execution,  we  are  doing 
good  to  humanity. 

§  xvTii.  So,  again,  the  cutting  of  precious  stones,  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases,  ro(juircs  little  exei-tion  of  any  mental  faculty;  some 
tact  and  judgment  in  avoiding  flaws,  and  bo  on,  but  nothing  to 
bring  ont  the  whole  mind,  ^very  person  who  wears  cut  jewels 
merely  for  the  sake  of  their  value  is,  therefore,  a  slave-driver. 
J3ut  the  working  of  the  goldsmith,  and  the  various  desigit 


f 

Bing  of  grouped  jewellery  and  enamel-work,  may  become  the 

J  subject  of    the  most  noble   hnmaii  intellii^ence.      Therefore, 

money  spent  in  the  pm'chase  of  well -designed  plate,  of  precious 

engraved  vases,  cameos,  or  enamels,  does  good  to  humatiity; 

and,  in  work  of  this  kind,  jewels  may  be  employed  to  heighten 

tits  splendor ;  and  their  cutting  is  then  a  price  paid  for  the 
attainment  of  a  noble  end,  and  thus  perfectly  allowable. 
§  XIX.  I  shall  perhaps  press  this  law  farther  eUcwhcre,  but 
our  immediate  concern  ie  chiefly  with  the  second,  namely,  never 

I  to  demand  an  exact  finish,  when  it  docs  not  lead  to  a  noble  ^J 
end.  For  observe,  I  have  only  dwelt  upon  the  rudeness  of^H 
Gothic,  or  any  other  kind  of  inDperfectness,  as  admirable,  where ^H 
it  was  impossible  to  get  design  or  thought  without  it.  If  yoii 
>ai"e  to  have  tlie  thought  of  a  rough  and  untaught  man,  you 
ninst  have  it  in  a  rough  and  untaught  way ;  but  from  an  edu- 
cated man,  who  can  without  eifort  express  his  thoughts  in  an 
educated  way,  take  the  graceful  expression,  and  be  tluuikfid. 
Only  get  the  thought,  and  do  not  silence  the  peasant  because 
he  cannot  speak  good  gramnifir,  or  until  you  have  taught  him 
his  grammar.  Grimimar  and  refinement  are  good  things,  both, 
only  bo  sure  of  the  better  thing  firet.  And  thus  in  art,  deli- J 
cate  fi.nis]i  is  desirable  from  the  greatest  masters,  and  is  always 
given  by  them.  In  some  places  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo, 
Phidiae,  Penigino,  Turner,  all  finished  with  the  most  exquisite 
CiVe ;  and  the  finish  they  give  always  leads  to  the  fuller  accom- 
timcnt  of  tlicir  noble  purposes.  But  lower  men  than  these 
Qot  finish,  for  it  requires  coneummate  knowledge  to  fiuish 
consummately,  arul  then  we  must  take  their  thoughts  as  they 
are  able  to  give  them.  So  the  rule  is  simple :  Always  look  for 
invention  first,  and  after  that^  for  such  execution  as  will  help 
the  invention,  and  as  the  inventor  is  capable  of  vithont  pain- 
ful effort,  and  no  more.  Above  all,  demand  no  refinement  of 
execution  where  there  is  no  thought,  for  that  is  slaves'  work, 
unredeemed.  Rather  elioose  rough  work  than  smooth  work,  so 
only  that  the  practical  pui-pose  be  answered,  and  never  imagine 
there  is  reason  to  be  proud  of  anything  that  ma^f  be  afcctjisi.' 
])]i8}ied  by  patience  and  sandpajjor. 
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§  XX.  I  Bliall  only  give  one  example,  whicli  however  will 
show  the  reader  whut  I  mean,  from  the  mamifactnre  already 
allnded  to,  tliat  of  glass.  Our  modem  glass  is  exquisitely  clear 
in  its  substance,  true  in  its  form,  accurate  in  its  cutting.  We 
are  proud  of  this.  We  ought  to  bo  ashamed  of  it  The  old 
Venice  glass  was  muddy,  inaccurate  in  all  its  forms,  and 
cltmasily  cnt,  if  at  alL  And  the  old  Venetian  was  justly  prond 
of  it.  For  there  is  this  diflference  between  the  English  and 
Venetian  workman,  that  the  former  thinks  only  of  accurately 
matching  his  patterns,  and  getting  his  curves  perfectly  true 
and  his  edges  perfectly  sharp,  and  becomes  a  mere  niadiine 
for  roimding  curves  and  sliarpeniug  edges,  while  the  old  Vene- 
tian eared  not  a  whit  whether  his  edges  were  sharp  or  not,  but 
he  invented  a  new  design  for  every  glass  tliat  he  made,  and 
never  moulded  a  handle  or  a  lip  without  a  new  fancy  in  it. 
And  therefore,  though  some  A^enetian  glass  is  ugly  and  elumsy 
enough,  when  made  by  clumsy  and  uiiinventive  workmen, 
other  Venetian  glass  is  so  lovely  in  its  forms  that  no  price  is 
too  great  for  it ;  and  we  never  see  the  same  form  in  it  twice. 
"Now  you  caimot  have  the  finish  and  the  varied  form  too.  If 
the  workman  is  tliinldng  aljout  his  edges,  he  cannot  be  think- 
ing of  his  design ;  if  of  his  design,  he  cxinnot  think  of  his 
edges.  Choose  whether  you  will  pay  for  the  lovely  form  or 
the  perfect  finish,  and  choose  at  the  same  moment  whether 
you  will  make  the  worker  a  man  or  a  grindstone. 

§  XXL  Nay,  but  the  reader  interrupts  mc,^"  If  the  work- 
man can  design  beautifully,  I  would  not  have  hun  kept  at  the 
furnace.  Let  hira  be  taken  away  and  made  a  gentleman,  and 
have  a  studio,  and  design  Lis  glass  there,  and  I  will  have  it 
blown  and  cut  for  him  by  common  workmen,  and  so  I  will 
have  my  design  and  my  finish  too." 

All  ideas  of  this  kind  are  founded  upon  two  mistaken  sup- 
positions :  the  first,  that  one  man's  thoughts  can  be,  or  ought  to 
be,  executed  by  another  man's  hands  ;  the  second,  that  manual 
labor  is  a  degradation,  when  it  is  governed  by  intellect. 

On  a  large  seale^  and  in  work  determiualjlo  by  line  and 
rule,  it  IB  indeed  both  possible  and  necessary  that  the  thoughts 
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of  one  man  should  be  carried  out  by  the  labor  of  otbers;  in 
this  sense  I  have  ah-eadj  defined  the  l>est  architecture  to  l>e 
the  expression  of  the  mind  of  manhood  by  the  liands  of  child- 
hood. But  on  a  smaller  scide,  and  in  a  design  wliicli  oaunut 
be  mathematically  deliQed,  oue  man's  thoui^hts  can  never  l>e 
expressed  by  another :  and  the  diiference  between  the  spirit  of 
touch  of  the  man  who  is  inventing,  and  of  the  man  who  is 
obeying  directions,  is  often  all  the  ditiorence  between  a  gre^t 
and  a  common  work  of  ai"t.  How  wide  the  separation  is 
between  original  and  second-hand  execution,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  elsewhere ;  it  is  not  so  much  to  our  purpose  here  as 
to  mark  the  other  and  more  fatal  error  of  despising  manual 
labor  when  governed  by  intellect ;  for  it  is  no  loss  fatal  an 
error  to  despise  it  when  thus  regulated  by  intellect,  than  to 
value  it  for  its  o^vu  sake.  We  are  always  in  these  days 
endeavoring  to  separate  the  two ;  we  want  one  man  to  be 
always  thinking,  and  atu>ther  to  be  always  working,  and  we  call 
one  a  gentleman,  and  the  other  an  operative;  whereas  the 
workman  ought  often  to  l»e  thinking,  and  the  thinker  often  to 
be  working,  and  both  should  be  gentlcmeu,  in  the  best  sense. 
As  it  is,  we  make  both  ungentle,  the  one  envying,  the  other 
despising,  his  brother;  and  the  mtiss  of  society  is  made  up  of 
morbid  thinkere,  and  miserable  workers.  Now  it  is  only  by 
labor  that  thought  can  be  made  healtliy,  ami  only  by  thought 
that  hibor  can  be  made  happy,  and  the  two  cautiot  be  separated 
with  impunity.  It  would  be  well  if  all  of  us  were  good  handi- 
craftsmen in  some  kind,  and  the  dishonor  of  manual  lalx>r 
done  away  with  altogether;  so  that  though  there  should  still 
l>e  a  trenchant  distinction  of  race  between  nobles  and  com- 
muners,  there  should  iiotj  among  the  latter,  be  a  trenchant  dis- 
tinction of  employment,  as  between  idle  and  working  men,  or 
between  men  of  liberal  and  illiberal  professions.  All  profes- 
sions shoidd  be  liberal,  and  there  should  be  less  pride  felt  in 
peculiarity  of  employment,  and  more  in  excellence  of  achieve- 
ment. And  yet  more,  in  each  several  profassion,  no  master 
should  be  too  proud  to  do  its  hardest  work.  The  painter 
should  grind  his  own  colors  ;  the  architect  wor\  itv  \Aie  w\?>!&OTi% 
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yard  with  his  men ;  the  miister-munufacturer  be  himself  a 
more  skilful  operative  than  any  man  in  his  mills ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  one  man  and  another  be  only  in  experience 
and  skill,  and  the  authority  and  wealth  wlueh  these  must 
naturally  and  justly  obtain. 

§  xxu.  1  should  be  led  fai*  from  the  matter  in  hand,  if  I 
were  to  pui*sne  this  interesting  subject.  Enough,  I  trust,  hjis 
been  eaid  to  show  the  reader  that  the  rudeness  or  imperfection 
which  at  first  rendered  the  term  "  Gothic"  one  of  reproach  is 
indeed,  when  rightly  understood,  one  of  the  most  noble  eharae- 
tei*8  of  Christian  architecture,  and  not  only  a  noble  but  an 
iial  one.  It  seems  a  fantastic  paradox,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  most  important  truth,  that  no  architecture  can  bo  truly 
noble  which  is  not  imperfect.  And  this  is  easily  demonstrable. 
For  since  the  arcliitect,  whom  we  will  6up])ose  capable 
doing  all  in  perfection,  cannot  execute  the  whole  with  his  own 
hands,  he  must  either  make  slaves  of  his  workmen  in  the  old 
Greek,  and  present  English  fashion,  and  level  Lis  work  to  a 
slave's  capacities,  which  is  to  degrade  it ;  or  else  he  must  taki 
his  workmen  as  he  finds  them,  and  let  them  show  their  weak- 
nesses together  with  their  strength,  wliich  will  involve  thi 
Gotlne  imperfection,  but  render  the  whole  work  as  noble  as 
the  intellect  of  the  age  can  make  it» 

§  xxra.  But  the  principle  may  be  stated  more  broadly  still. 
I  liave  confined  the  illustration  of  it  to  architecture,  but  I  must 
not  leave  it  as  if  true  of  architecture  only.  Hitherto  I  have 
used  the  words  imperfect  and  perfect  merely  to  distinguish  be- 
tween work  grossly  unskilful,  and  work  executed  witli  average 
precision  and  seienoe  ;  and  I  have  been  pleading  that  any 
degree  of  unskilfnlness  should  be  admitted,  so  only  that  the 
laborer's  mind  had  room  for  expression.  But,  a(!curately  speak- 
ing, no  good  work  whatever  can  be  perfect,  and  the  demand 
for  pe7ifection  is  always  a  sign  of  a  inisuniIersta7uUng  oft 
etich  of  art. 

§  xixiv.  This  for  two  reasons,  both  based  on  everlasting 
laws.  Tlie  first,  that  no  great  man  ever  stops  working  till  lie 
i/vw  reached  his  point  of  failure ;  that  is  to  say,  his  mind  ia 
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always  far  in  advance  of  his  powers  of  execution,  and  the 
latter  will  now  and  then  give  way  in  trying  to  follow  it; 
besides  tliat  he  will  always  give  to  the  inferior  portions  of  his 
work  only  such  inferior  attention  as  they  require  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  his  greatness  he  becomes  so  accustomed  to  the  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Wst  he  can  do,  that  in  niomentB  of 
lassitude  or  anger  with  himself  he  wiW  not  care  though  the 
beholder  be  dissatisfied  also.  I  believe  there  has  only  been  one 
nian  who  would  not  acknowledge  this  necessity^,  and  strove 
always  to  reach  perfcctitjn,  Leonardo ;  the  end  of  his  vain 
effort  being  merely  that  he  would  tukatcn  years  to  a  picture, 
and  leave  it  untinished.  And  therefore,  if  we  ai'c  to  have 
gi'eat  men  working  at  all,  or  less  men  doing  their  best,  the 
work  will  be  imperfeetj  however  beautiful.  Of  human  work 
none  but  what  is  bad  can  be  perfect,  in  its  own  bad  way.* 

§  XXV.  The  second  reason  is,  that  imperfection  is  in  sojne 
sort  essential  to  all  that  we  know  of  life.  It  is  the  sign  of  life 
in  a  mortal  body,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  state  of  progress  and 
change.  Kothiag  that  lives  is,  or  can  be,  rigidly  perfect ;  part 
of  it  is  decaying,  part  nascent.  The  foxglove  blossom, — a 
third  part  bud,  a  third  part  past,  a  third  part  in  full  bloom, — 
is  a  type  of  the  life  of  this  world.  And  in  all  things  tliat  live 
there  are  certain  irregularities  and  deficiencies  which  are  not 
only  signs  of  Life,  but  sources  of  beauty.  No  hiunau  face  m 
exactly  tlie  same  in  its  lines  on  each  side,  no  loaf  perfect  in  its 
lobes,  no  branch  in  its  symmetry.  All  admit  irregularity  as 
tbey  imply  change ;  and  to  banish  imperfection  is  to  destroy 
expression,  to  cheek  exertion,  to  paralyse  vitality.  All  thitigs 
ire  literally  iDctter,  lovelier,  and  more  beloved  for  the  imper- 
fections which  have  been  divinely  appointed,  that  the  law  of 
human  life  may  be  Effort,  and  the  law  of  human  judgment, 
Mercy. 

Accept  this  then  for  a  universal  law,  that  neither  architec- 

♦  The  Elgin  marbles  are  supposed  by  many  persons  to  be  "perfect."  In 
the  most  important  portions  they  indeed  approach  perfection,  but  only 
there.  The  draperies  are  uatiuiybed,  tbe  hair  and  wool  of  the  animals  ore 
unfinished,  and  the  entire  bas-reliefa  of  the  frieze  are  roughly  cax^. 
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ture  iior  uiiy  otlier  nf)l>Ie  work  of  man  can  be  good  unless  it 
be  imperfect ;  and  lot  ua  l>e  prepared  for  the  otherwise  strange 
fact,  wliich  we  ftliall  discern  cleai-ly  fis  we  approach  tlie  period 
of  the  Renaissance,  that  the  first  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  arts 
of  Eui'ope  was  a  relentless  rc<iuirement  of  perfection,  incapable 
alike  either  of  being  silenced  by  veneration  for  greatness,  or 
softened  into  forgiveness  of  simpUcity. 

Thus  far  tlien  of  the  Rudeness  or  Savageness,  which  is  the 
firet  mental  element  of  Gothic  arcliitecture.  It  is  an  clement 
in  many  other  healthy  architectures  also,  as  in  Byzantine  and 
Romanesque ;  hut  true  Gothic  cannot  exist  without  it. 

^  XXVI.  The  second  mental  clement  above  named  was 
CiiANOEFULNKSs,  Or  Yaricty. 

I  have  already  enforced  the  allowing  independent  operation 
to  the  inferior  workman,  simply  as  a  duty  to  him,  and  as  eii- 
nobUnpj  the  architecture  by  rendering  it  more  Christian.     We^ 
have  now  to  consider  what  reward  we  obtain  for  the  perfon 
ance  of   this  duty,   namely,  the    perpetual  variety  of   ever 
feature  of  the  building. 

"Wlierever  the  workman  is  utterly  enslaved,  the  parts  of  the 
building  must  of  coarse  be  absolutely  like  each  other;  for  the 
perfection  of  his  execution  can  only  be  reached  by  exercising 
him  in  doing  one  thing,  and  giving  him  nothing  else  to  do. 
The  degree  in  which  the  workman  is  degraded  may  be  thus 
kno\^ni  at  a  glance,  by  observing  whether  the  several  parts  of 
the  building  are  similar  or  not ;  and  if,  wa  in  Greek  wf>rk,  all 
the  capitals  are  alike,  and  all  the  mouldings  unvaried,  then  the 
degi-adation  is  complete;  if,  as  in  Egyptian  or  JS'inevite  work, 
though  the  manner  of  executing  certain  figures  is  always  the 
Bame,  the  order  of  design  is  perpetually  varied,  the  degradation 
is  less  total ;  if,  Jis  in  (Tothic  work,  there  is  perpetual  change 
both  in  det^ign  and  execution,  the  workman  must  have  been 
altogether  set  free. 

g  xxvH.  How  much  the  beholder  gtiins  from  the  liberty  of 
the  laborer  may  perhaps  be  questioned  in  England,  where  one 
of  the  strongest  instincts  in  nearly  every  mind  is  that  Love  of 
Order  which  makes  us  desire  that  our  house  windows  should 
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pair  liko  our  carriage  liorsos,  and  allows  us  to  yield  our  faith 
tmlie?itatingly  to  architectural  theories  which  lix  a  fonn  for 
everything  and  forhid  variation  from  it.     I  would  not  imjKMch 
love  of  order :  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  eleiaents  of  the 
Englisli  mind ;  it  helps  us  in  our  commerce  and  in  all  purely 
practical  matters ;  and  it  is  in  many  cases  one  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  morality.     Only  do  not  let  us  suppose  that  love 
of  order  is  love  of  art.     It  is  true  that  order,  in  its  highest 
sense,  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  art,  just  as  time  is  a  necessity 
of  music  ;  but  love  of  order  has  no  more  to  do  with  our  rif^ht 
enjoyment  of  architecture  or  paintmg,  than  love  of  punctuality 
with  the  appreciation  of  an  opera.     Experience,  I  fear,  teaclies 
us  that  accurate  and  methodical  lialiits  in  dally  life  are  seldom 
characteristic  of  those  who  cither  quickly  perceive,  or  richly 
possesa,  the  creative  powers  of  art ;  there  is,  however,  nothing 
inconsistent  between  the  two  instincts,  and  nothing  to  hinder 
us  from  retaining  our  business  habits,  and  yet  fully  allowing 
and  enjoying  the  noblest  gifts  of  Invention.    We  already  d 
80,  in  every  other  bmueh  of  art  except  architecture,  and  we 
only  do  jwt  so  there  because  we  have  been  taught  that  it  would 
"be  wrong.     Om*  architects  gravely  infonu  us  that,  as  there  are 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  there  are  fiv^e  orders  of  architecture; 
we,  in  oiu*  simplicity,  think  that  this  soumis  consistent,  and 
believe  them.     They  infonn  us  also  that  there  is  one  proper 
form  for  Corinthian  capitals,  another  for  Doric,  and  another  for 
Ionic.    We,  considering  that  there  is  also  a  proper  form  for  tlie 
Ifetters  A,  B,  and  C,  think  that  this  also  sounds  consistent,  and 
ftc'-'ept   the   proposition.     Understanding,  therefore,  that   one 
form  of  the  said  capitals  is  proper,  imd  no  other,  and  having  a 
conscientious  horror  of  all  ioipropriety,  we  allow  the  arcliitect 
to  provide  us  with  the  said  capitals,  of  the  proper  form,  in  such 
au(i  snch  a  quantity,  and  in  all  other  points  to  take  care  that 
ti»e  legal  fc»rm8  are  observed ;  which  having  done,  we  rest  in 
f*>rce(l  Confidence  that  we  are  well  housed. 

§  XXVIII.  But  our  higher  instincts  are  not  deceived.  We 
t'lke  no  pleasure  in  the  building  provided  for  us,  resem'blxT^i^ 
tlittt  which  we  take  in  a  new  book  or  a  new  pietoxe.    '^  ei  "ov-a;^     . 
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he  proud  of  its  size,  complacent  in  its  correctness,  and  happy 
in  its  convenience.  TTe  may  take  the  same  pleasure  -in  its 
symmetry  and  workmanship  as  in  a  well-ordered  room,  or  a 
skilful  piece  of  mauufacture.  And  this  we  suppose  to  he  all 
the  pleasure  Jiat  architecture  was  ever  intended  to  give  us. 
The  idea  of  reading  a  building  as  we  would  read  Milton  or 
Dante,  and  getting  the  same  kind  of  delight  out  of  the  stoiics 
as  out  of  the  stanzas,  never  enters  our  minds  for  a  munient. 
And  for  good  reason  : — There  is  indeed  rhythm  in  the  verses, 
quite  as  strict  as  the  symmetries  or  rhythm  of  the  architecture, 
and  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful,  hut  there  is  something 
else  than  rhythm.  The  verses  were  neither  made  to  order,  nor 
to  match,  as  the  capitals  were ;  and  we  have  therefore  a  kind 
of  pleaisure  in  them  otlier  than  a  sense  of  propriety.  But  it 
rerpiires  a  strong  effort  of  common  sense  to  shake  ourselves 
quit  of  all  that  we  have  been  taught  for  tlie  last  two  centuries, 
and  wake  to  the  perception  of  a  truth  just  as  simple  and  cer- 
tain as  it  is  new  :  that  great  art,  whether  expressing  itself  in 
w^orda,  colors,  or  stones,  does  not  say  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again ;  that  the  merit  of  architectural,  as  of  every  other 
art,  consists  in  its  saying  new  and  different  things ;  that  to 
repeat  itself  is  no  more  a  charncterifitic  of  genius  in  marble 
than  it  is  of  genius  in  print ;  and  that  we  may,  without  offeud- 
ing  any  laws  of  good  taste,  require  of  an  architect,  as  we  do  of 
a  n<jveli8t,  that  he  should  he  not  only  correct,  but  entertaining. 

Yet  all  this  is  true,  and  self-evident ;  only  hidden  from  us, 
as  many  other  self-evident  things  are,  by  false  teaching.  Noth- 
ing is  a  great  work  of  art,  for  the  production  of  wdiich  either 
rules  or  models  eau  be  given.  Exactly  so  far  as  ai'cliitecture 
works  on  known  ndes,  and  from  given  models,  it  is  not  an  art, 
but  a  manufacture ;  and  it  is,  of  the  two  procedures,  r.ttlier 
less  rational  (Ijecause  more  easy)  to  copy  capitals  or  mouldings 
from  Phidias,  and  call  ourselves  architects,  than  to  copy  heads 
and  hands  from  Titian,  and  call  ourselves  painters. 

§  XXIX.  Let  us  then  understand  at  once,  that  change  or 
variety  is  as  much  a  necessity  to  the  human  heart  and  brain 
in  i>//il dings  as  in  books  ;  that  there  is  no  merit,  though  there 
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ifi  some  occasional  use,  in  monotony ;  and  that  we  mnst  no 
more  expect  to  dei'ive  either  pleasure  or  profit  from  an  archi- 
I  tecture  whose  ornaments  are  of  one  pattern,  and  whose  pilUirs 
are  of  one  proportion,  than  we  should  out  of  a  univei'se  in 
which  the  cloudis  were  all  of  one  8huj>e,  and  the  tree^  all  of 
I  one  size. 

§  XXX.  And  tliis  we  confess  in  deeds,  though  not  in  words. 
All  the  pleasure  which  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century 
I  take  in  art,  is  in  pictures,  sculpture,  minor  objects  of  virtiJ,  or 
I  inediseval  architecture,  which  we  enjoy  under  the  term  j)ictu- 
resque :  no  pleasure  is  taken  anywhere  in  modern  buildings, 
and  we  find  all  men  of  true  feeling  delighting  to  escape  out  of 
modern  cities  into  natural  scenery  :  hence,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
I  show,  that  peculiar  love  of  landscape  which  is  characteristic  of 
H  the  age.  It  would  be  well,  if,  in  all  other  matters,  we  wei'e  as 
^■Body  to  put  up  With  what  we  dislike,  for  the  sake  of  compli- 
HBse  with  established  law,  as  we  are  in  architecture. 
H  §  xxxL  How  80  debased  a  law  ever  came  to  Ije  establislied, 
we    shall    see  when  we    come  to  describe    the    Renaissance       > 

IBcliools :  here  we  have  only  to  note,  as  the  second  most  essen-       j 
tial  element  of  the  Gothic  spirit,  that  it  broke  through  that       { 
law  wherever  it  found  it  in  existence ;  it  not  only  dared,  hut 
delighted  in,  the  infringement  of  every  6er\nlo  principle  ;  and       j 
invented  a  series  of  forms  of  which  the  merit  was,  not  merely       ,1 
that  they  were  new,  but  that  they  were  vapahU  of  j>€7'pdual       \ 
no)idtfj.     The  pointed  arch  was  not  merely  a  bold  variation       | 
from  the  round,  but  it  admitted  of  millions  of  vanations  in       ' 
iteelf ;  for  the  proportions  of  a  pointed  arch  are  changeable  to       « 
intimty,  while  a  circular  arch  is  always  the  same.    The  grouped       i 
shaft  was  not  morely  a  bold  variation  from  the  single  one,  but 
it  aflmitted  of  millions  of  variations  in  its  grouping,  and  in  the       I 
proportions  resultant  from  its  grouping.     The  introduction  of 
tracery  wxis  not  only  a  startling  change  in  the  treatment  of 
i^iudow  lights,  but  admitted  endless  changes  in  the  iuterlace- 
nient  of  the  tracery  bars  themselves.     So  that,  while  in  all 
living  Christian  architecture  tlio  love  of  variety  exists,  t\\^       i 
Outliic  schools  exhibited  that  love  in  culminating  eiieYg^ ',  acii.^     | 
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tlieir  influence,  wlierever  it  exteuded  itself,  may  be  sooner  and 
farther  traced  l>y  tlds  ehiinietcr  than  by  any  other ;  the  ten- 
dency to  the  adoption  of  (iotliic  types  being  always  first  Bhown 
by  greater  im?gularity  and  richer  variation  in  the  forms  of  the 
arehiteeture  it  is  about  to  supersede,  long  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pointed  arch  or  of  any  other  recognizable  ouiniowrd 
sign  of  the  Gothic  mind. 

§  xxxn.  We  must,  however,  herein  note  carefully  what 
distinction  there  is  between  a  healthy  and  a  diseased  love  of 
change ;  for  a£  it  was  in  healthy  love  of  change  that  the  Gothic 
architecture  rose,  it  was  piu'tly  in  consequence  of  diseased  love 
of  change  that  it  was  destroyed.  In  order  to  iindei-stand  this 
clearly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  different  ways  in 
which  cliange  and  monotony  are  presented  to  ua  in  nature; 
both  having  their  use,  like  darkness  and  light,  and  the  one  in- 
capable of  lieing  enjoyed  without  the  other :  cliange  being 
most  delightful  after  some  jjrolongatiou  of  monotony,  as  light 
appears  most  brilliant  after  the  eyes  have  been  for  some  time 
closed. 

§  xxxiii.  I  believe  that  the  true  relations  of  monotony  and 
change  may  be  most  simply  understood  by  observing  them  in 
music.  We  may  therein  notice,  firRt,  that  there  is  a  sublimity 
and  majesty  in  mc»uotony  which  there  is  not  in  rapid  or  fre- 
quent variation.  This  is  true  throughout  all  nature.  The 
greater  part  of  the  sublimity  of  the  sea  depends  on  its  monot- 
ony ;  BO  also  that  of  desolate  moor  and  mountain  scenery  ;  and 
especially  the  sublimity  of  motion,  its  in  the  quiet,  unchanged 
fall  and  rise  of  an  engine  beam.  So  also  there  is  sublimity  In 
darkness  wdiich  there  is  not  in  light. 

§  xxxrv\  Again,  monotony  after  a  certain  time,  or  beyond 
a  certain  degree,  becoTues  either  uninteresting  or  intolerable, 
and  the  musician  is  obliged  to  break  it  In  one  or  two  ways: 
eitlier  while  the  air  or  j^assage  is  perpetually  repeated,  it 
notes  are  variously  enriched  and  harmonized ;  or  else,  after  a 
certain  nimibcr  of  repeated  passages,  an  entirely  new  passage 
is  introduced,  which  is  more  or  less  delightful  according  to 
the  length  of  the  previous  monotony.     Nature,  of  course,  usee 
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■  both   these  kinds   of   variation  perpetually.     The   eea-wavei 
B  resemhling  each   otlier  in   general   mass,  but   noTie   h'ke   i 
brothel'  in  minor  liivisiontj  and  curves,  are  a  monotony  of  tb 

tfii"st  kind;  the  great  plain,  broken  by  an  emergent  rock 
clump  of  trees,  is  a  monotony  of  tliu  second. 
§  XXXV.  Farther :  in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  chan: 
in  cither  case,  a  certain  degree  of  patience  is  required  fro 
I  the  hearer  or  observer.     In  the  first  case,  he  must  he  siitislie« 
to  endure  with  patience  the  recnrrence  of  the  great  maAsee  03 
eound  or  form,  jmd  to  seek  for  entertainment  in  a  carefnT 
watchfulness  of  the  minor  details.    In  the  second  case,  he  must 
bear  patiently  the  infliction  of  the  monotony  for  some  moment 
in  order  to  feel  the  full  refreshment  of  the  cliaiige.     Tliis  is 
true  even  of  the  shortest  musical  passage  in  which  the  element 
of  monotony  is  employed.     In  Ci\&es  of  more  njajestic  monot- 
ony, the  patience  required  is  so  considerable  that  it  becomes  a 
kind  of  pain, — a  pi'ice  paid  for  tlie  future  pleasure. 

§  XXXVI.  Again:  the  talent  of  the  composer  is  not  in  the 
monotony,  but  in  the  changes:  lie  may  show  feeling  und  taste 
l»y  his  nse  of  monotony  in  certain  places  or  degrees ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  his  various  employment  of  it ;  but  it  is  always  in  the 
I  new  arrangement  or  inveution  that  his  hitclleet  is  shown,  anii^H 
not  in  the  monotony  which  relieves  it.  ^B| 

Lastly  :  if  the  pleasure  of  change  be  too  often  repeated,  it 
ceases  to  be  delightful,  f<n'  then  change  itself  becomes  monot- 
onous, and  wc  are  driven  to  seek  delight  in  extreme  and  fan- 
tastic degrees  of  it.  This  is  the  diseased  love  of  change  of 
which  we  have  alx)ve  spoken. 

§  xxxvn.  FiYjm  these  facts  we  may  gather  generally  that 
monotony  is,  and  ought  to  be,  in  itself  painful  to  us,  Just 
darkness  is;  that  an  architecture  which  is  altogether  monot 
nous  is  a  dark  or  dead  architecture ;  and,  of  those  who  love  it, 
it  may  be  ti-uly  said,  "  tliey  love  darkness  rather  than  light." 
But  monotony  in  certain  measure,  xised  in  order  to  give  value 
to  change,  and,  above  all,  that  transparent  monotony  which, 
like  Ihe  shadows  of  a  great  painter,  sulfers  all  maimeT  \A  <V\viA.^ 
raggested  form  to  be  seen  tlirough  the  body  oi  it,  ia  an  ^ssetv 
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tial  in  arcbitectiiral  as  in  till  other  composition  ;  and  tlie  endur- 
ance uf  iiiunotony  Itas  al)uut  tbc  samu  place  in  a  liealtliy  mind 
that  the  endui'ance  of  darkness  has :  that  is  to  say,  as  a  strong 
intellect  will  have  pleasure  in  the  solemnities  of  storm  and 
twilight,  and  in  the  broken  and  mysterious  lights  that  gleam 
among  them,  rather  than  in  mere  brilliancy  and  glare,  while  a 
frivolous  mind  will  dread  the  shadow  and  the  storm ;  and  as 
a  great  man  will  be  ready  to  endure  much  darkness  of  fortune 
in  order  to  reach  greater  eminence  of  power  or  felicity,  while 
an  inferior  man  will  not  pay  the  price  ;  exactly  in  like  manner  a 
great  mind  will  accept,  or  even  delight  in»  monotony  which 
would  be  wearisome  to  an  inferior  intellect,  becanse  it  baa 
more  patience  and  power  of  expectation,  and  is  ready  to  pay 
the  full  price  for  tbe  great  future  pleasure  of  change.  But  in 
all  eases  it  is  not  that  the  noble  nature  loves  monotony,  any 
more  than  it  loves  darloicss  or  pain.  But  it  ean  boar  with  it, 
and  receives  a  high  pleaanrc  in  the  endurance  or  patience,  a 
pleasure  necessaiy  to*  the  well-being  of  this  world  ;  while  those 
who  will  not  submit  to  the  temporary  gameness,  but  rush  from 
one  change  to  another,  gradually  dull  the  edge  of  change  it- 
self, and  bring  a  shadow  and  weariness  over  the  wliole  world 
from  which  there  is  no  more  escape. 

§  XXX vin.  From  these  general  uses  of  variety  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  world,  avo  may  at  once  understand  its  use  and 
abuse  in  arcliiteeture.  Tlie  variety  of  the  Gotbic  schools  is 
the  more  healthy  and  beautiful,  because  iu  many  cases  it  is 
entirely  unstudied,  and  results,  not  from  the  mere  love  of 
change,  but  from  practical  necessities.  For  in  one  point  of 
view  Gothic  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  onhj  rational  arclii- 
tecture,  aa  being  that  Which  cau  fit  itself  most  easily  to  all  ser- 
vices, ATilgar  or  noble.  Undefined  in  its  slope  of  roof,  height 
of  shaft,  breadth  of  arch,  or  disposition  of  ground  plan,  it  can 
shrink  into  a  turret,  expand  into  a  hall,  coil  into  a  stairc^ise,  or 
spring  into  a  spire,  with  undegraded  grace  and  unexhausted 
energy  ;  and  whenever  it  findi?  occasion  for  change  in  its  form 
or  jrarpose,  it  submits  to  it  without  tlic  slightest  sense  of  loss 
either  to  its  nnitj  or  majesty, — subtle  and  flexible  like  a  fiery 
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serpent,  bnt  ever  attentive  to  the  voice  of  tlie  cliarraer.     And  i 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  the  Gothic  buildurs,  that  theyj 
never  suffered  ideas  of  outside  gyniinetries  and  consistencies  ta] 
interfere  with  the  real  use  and  value  of  wliat  they  did.     If 
thej  wanted  a  window,  they  opened  one ;  a  room,  they  added 

ione ;  a  buttress,  they  built  one ;  utterly  regardless  of  any  es-) 
tablished  conventionalities  of  external  appcamnce,  knowing  (us 
indeed  it  always  happened)  that  such  daiiiig  interruptiontj  of 
the  formal  plan  would  rather  give  additional  intei-est  to  ita 
^Bynimetry  than  injure  it.     So  that,  in  the  hest  times  of  Gotiiic, 
Ha  useless  window  would  rather  have  been  opened  in  an  unex- 
pected place  for  the  sake  of  the  surprise,  than  a  useful  one  for- 
^bidden  for  the  sake  of  synimetry.     Every  suecessivo  architect, 
Hemployed  upon  a  gi'cat  work,  buiJt  the  pieces  he  added  in  Ida 
own  way,  utterly  regardless  of  the  style  adopted  by  his  prede- 

»ce8S0i*s  ;  and  if  two  towei-s  were  raised  in  nominal  correspond- 
ence at  the  sides  of  a  cathedi-al  front,  one  was  nearly  sure  to 
be  different  from  the  other,  and  in  each  the  style  at  tj^e  top  to 
be  different  from  the  style  at  the  hottom.* 
^  §  XXXIX.  These  marked  vanations  were,  however,  only]>er- 
^■jnitted  as  part  of  the  great  system  of  perpetual  change  which 
^^fift  through  every  member  of  Gothic  dej^ign,  and  rendered  it 
^HFendlcss  a  field  for  the  helioldcr's  inquiry,  as  for  the  builder's 
H  imagination :  change,  which  in  the  best  Bchools  is  subtle  and 
H  delicate,  and  rendered  more  delightf  ol  by  inteiTningling  of  a 
^  noble  monotony;  in  the  more  barbaric  schools  is  somewliat 
fantastic  and  redundant ;  but,  in  all,  a  necessary  and  constant 
H  condition  of  the  life  of  the  school.  Sometimes  the  variety  ia 
^  in  one  feature,  sometimes  in  another ;  it  may  be  in  the  capitals 
or  crockets,  in  the  nifhe^  or  the  traceries,  or  in  all  together, 
bnt  in  some  one  or  otlier  of  the  features  it  will  be  found 
always.  If  the  mouldings  are  constant,  the  surface  sculpture 
Mflil  change  ;  if  the  capitals  arc  of  a  fixed  design,  the  traceries 
will  cliange ;  if  the  traceries  are  monotonous,  the  capitals  will 

•  In  llie  ei)Lfhth  clmpler  we  slmll  see  a  remarkable  insfance  of  this  sacri- 
lloc  of  symmetry  to  couvenicnoG  iu  tlio  arratigennant  qI  l\ie  vaudo^a  ciiNXiRk 
Ducal  Paliic6. 
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cliange ;  and  if  even,  as  in  some  tino  scLools,  the  t-iirly  English 
for  example,  tliere  in  the  sh'ghtest  approximation  to  an  imvarj- 
ing  type  of  mouldings,  capitalsi,  and  floral  decoration,  the 
variety  is  foniid  in  the  disposition  of  tlie  masses,  and  in  the 
figui*e  sculpture. 

§  XL.  I  must  now  refer  for  a  moment,  before  we  quit  the 
consideration  of  this,  the  second  mental  element  of  Gothic,  to 
the  opening  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  '^  h^even  Lamps  of  Ar- 
eliiteeture,^'  in  which  the  distinction  was  drawn  (§  2)  between 
man  gatherin«j  and  man  governing;  between  his  acceptance 
of  tlie  sources  of  delight  from  nature,  and  his  developement  of 
authoritative  or  imaginative  power  in  their  arrangement :  for 
the  two  mental  elements,  not  only  of  Gothic,  but  af  all  good 
architecture,  which  we  have  just  been  examining,  belong  to  it, 
and  are  admu*able  in  it,  chiefly  as  it  is,  more  than  any  other 
Bubject  of  art,  the  work  of  man,  and  the  exjiression  of  the 
average  power  of  man.  A  picture  or  poem  h  often  little  more 
than  a  feeble  utterance  of  man-s  admiration  of  sometliing  out 
of  himself  ;  but  architecture  ajjproaclies  more  to  a  creation  of 
his  own,  bom  of  his  necessities,  and  ex]"ireBsive  of  his  nature. 
It  is  also,  in  some  sort,  the  work  of  the  whole  race,  while  the 
picture  or  statue  are  the  work  of  one  only,  in  most  cases  more 
Iiighly  gifted  tlian  liia  fellows.  And  therefore  we  may  expect 
that  the  first  two  elements  of  good  architecture  should  be  ex- 
pressive of  some  great  truths  commonly  belonging  to  the  whole 
race,  and  necessary  to  be  underetood  or  felt  by  them  in  ail 
their  work  that  they  do  imder  the  sun.  And  observe  what 
they  are:  the  confession  of  Imj^rfection  and  the  confession  of 
Desire  of  Change.  The  building  of  the  bird  and  the  bee  needs 
not  express  an3^hing  like  this.  It  is  perfect  and  imehanging. 
But  just  because  we  are  something  better  than  birds  or  bees, 
our  building  ninst  confess  tliat  we  have  not  reached  the  perfec- 
tion we  can  imagine,  and  cannot  rest  in  the  condition  we  have 
attained.  If  we  pretend  to  have  reached  either  perfection  or 
eatisfactiun,  we  have  degraded  ourselves  and  our  woi'k.  God's 
work  only  may  express  that ;  but  ours  may  never  have  that 
sentence  written  njion  it,^"And  behold,  it  was  very  good," 
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And,  observe  again,  it  is  not  merely  as  it  renders  tlie  edifice  a 
book  of  varions  knowledge,  or  a  mine  of  precious  thought,  that 
variety  is  essential  to  its  nobleness.  The  Wtal  principle  is  not 
the  lov^e  of  Kncnoledge^  but  the  love  of  Change.  It  is  that 
strange  f/Ay«5'?^it'^?f^  of  the  Gothic  spirit  that  is  its  great lic.ss  ; 
that  i-estlessneas  of  the  dreaming  mind,  that  wanders  hither 
and  tbither  among  the  niclies,  and  flickers  fcvericihlj  around 
the  pinnacles,  and  frets  and  fades  in  lab}Tiuthine  knots  and 
shadows  along  wall  and  roof,  and  yet  is  not  satiatied,  nor  shall 
be  satisfied.  The  Greek  could  stay  in  his  triglyph  furrow,  and 
be  at  peace  ;  but  tbe  work  of  the  Gothic  heai-t  is  fretwork  still, 
and  it  can  neither  rest  in,  nor  from,  its  labor,  but  must  pass  on, 
slecplessly,  nntil  its  love  of  change  sliall  be  paciiied  for  ever  iu 
the  change  that  must  come  alike  on  them  that  wake  and  them 
that  sleep. 

§  XLi.  The  third  constituent  element  of  the  Gothic  mind 
was  stated  to  be  Katuralism  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  love  of  natu- 
ral objects  for  their  own  sake,  and  the  eifort  to  rcpreseut  tbem 
rankly,  unconstrained  by  artistical  laws. 

This  characteristic  of  the  style  partly  follows  in  necessary 
-connexion  with  those  named  above.     Por,  so  soon  as  the  work- 
man is  left  free  to  i-epresout  what  subjects  he  chooses,  he  must 
look  to  the  nature  that  is  inuiid  him  for  matcrijd,  and  will  en- 
deavor to  represent  it  as  ho  sees  it,  with  more  or  less  accuracy 
according  to  the  skill  he  possesses,  and  with  much  play  of 
fancy,  but  with  small  respect  for  law.     Tliere  is,  however,  a 
marked  distinction  between' the  iin aginations  of  the  Western 
ami  Eastern  races,  even  when  both  arc  left  free ;  the  Western, 
or  Gothic,  dcUghtiug  mast  in  the  represcTitatiou  of  facts,  and 
tlie  Eastern  (Ai-abian,  Pei-sian,  and  Chinese)  in  the  harmony  of 
colore  and  forms.     Each  of  these  intellectual  dispositions  has 
its  particular  forms  of  eiTor  and  abuse,  wln'ch.  though  T  liave 
often  before  stated,  I  must  here  again  briefly   explain  ;    and 
this  the  rather,  because  the  word  Natnralism  is,  in  one  of  its 
senses,  justly  used  as  a  tenn  of  reproach,  and  the  questions  re- 
specting the  real  relations  of  art  and  natnre  arc  bo  mMvy  wc\^ 
'ustid  iliVOMghout  nil  Uic  schools  of  Eui'opo  al  ^XaHs^^J^ 


. 
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that  I  CQTinot  clearly  enunciate  any  einglo  tnitli  without  ap- 
pearing to  admit,  in  foUowBliip  with  it,  some  kind  of  error, 
unless  the  reader  will  bear  with  me  in  entering  into  such  an 
aualyfeis  of  the  subject  as  will  serve  ua  for  general  guidance. 

^  XLii.  "We  are  to  remember,  in  the  irrst  place,  tliat  the  ar- 
rangement of  colore  and  lincB  is  an  art  analogous  to  the  com- 
position *  of  music,  and  entirely  independtint  of  the  represen- 
tation of  facts.  Good  coloring  does  not  noecssai'ilj  convey  the 
image  of  anything  but  itseli'.  It  consists  in  certain  propor- 
tions and  arrangements  of  rays  of  light,  but  not  in  likenesses 
to  auytliing.  A  few  touches  of  certain  greys  and  j)urples  laid 
by  a  nuifiter-a  hand  on  white  paper,  T,\'ill  be  good  coloring  ;  as 
more  touches  are  added  beside  them,  we  may  Und  out  that 
tliey  were  intende<l  to  represent  a  dove's  neck,  and  wo  may 
praise,  as  the  drawing  advances,  the  perfect  imitation  of  the 
dove's  neck.  But  the  good  coloring  does  not  consist  in  that 
imitation,  but  in  the  abstract  qualities  and  relations  of  the  grey 
and  purple. 

lu  like  manner,  as  soon  as  a  great  sculptor  begins  to  shape 
his  work  out  of  the  block,  we  shall  see  that  its  lines  are  nohly 
arranged,  and  of  noble  character.  We  may  not  havo  the 
slightest  idea  for  what  the  forms  are  intended,  whether  they 
are  of  man  or  beast,  of  vegetation  or  drapery.  Their  like^ 
ness  to  nuything  does  not  affect,  their  nobleness.  They  are 
ma  [rn  ill  cent  forms,  and  that  is  all  we  need  care  to  Icnow  of 
tliem,  in  order  to  say  whether  the  workman  is  a  good  or  bad 
sculptor. 

*  I  Jim  alwnv3  nfmirl  Ifv  nse  this  word  "CompoptHnn;"  it  ib  so  ntlrrly 
mimwd  in  Ihe  ffeneral  pnrlance  respertins:  art.  WodHnt;;  is  more  commoTi 
tlirin  to  bonr  divffiinTis  of  art  Into  "fomi,  composition,  and  cnTnr,"  or  "light 
and  shade  and  romposition,"  or  •'9<?ntimot][t  nrd  compoBition,"  or  it.  mnt- 
trrs  not  wlint  else  and  rompnsifinn  ;  the  spealier?i  in  caoli  cnfie  flttachins:  a 
porfei'tly  dilTi^rcnt  meaninsf  to  flie  ivord.  g<^nerally  an  indistinct  one.  and 
nlways  a  wrontrone.  Compnsilinn  is,  in  plnin  Ensrliah,  "piittinfT  tofjethpr," 
and  it  nrivum  iljo  piitlin?r  toireHipr  of  lines,  of  fnrms.  of  colors,  of  shades, 
or  of  idcfis.  Pninters  compose  in  color,  compose  in  llioiidit,  compose  in 
form,  and  compose  in  rfTect:  the  word  hcin^  of  ii.«!e  merciy  in  order  to 
exprr.i.'i  n  srwntiliC;  disci pUned.  rtnd  inventive  arrangement  of  any  of  tliese, 
p/a  merely  natural  orjiCcLieatal  one. 
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§  XLin.  Now  the  Doblest  art  is  an  exact  unison  of  the  ab- 
stract viilac,  with  the  imitative  power,  of  forms  and  CDlurs. 
It  is  the  noblest  composition,  used  to  expi'ess  the  noblest 
facts.  But  the  liuman  mind  cannot  in  general  nnite  the  two 
}>erfeetiona :  it  either  pursues  the  fact  to  the  neglect  of  the 
composition,  or  pursues  the  composition  to  the  neglect  of  the 
fact, 

§  XLiv.  And  it  is  intended  hj  the  Deity  tliat  it  should  do 
this  ;  the  best  art  is  not  always  wanted.  Facts  arc  often  want- 
ed without  art,  as  in  a  geolugicul  diagram ;  and  art  often  with- 
out facts,  as  in  a  Turkey  carpet.  And  most  men  have  been 
made  capable  of  giving  either  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both  ; 
only  one  or  two,  the  very  highest,  can  give  both. 

Observe  then.  Men  are  univei'sallj  divided,  as  respects 
their  artistical  qualifications,  into  three  great  classes  ;  a  right, 
a  left,  and  a  centre.  On  the  right  side  are  the  men  of  facts, 
on  the  left  the  men  of  design,*  in  the  centre  the  men  of 
both. 

The  three  classes  of  course  pass  into  each  other  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations.  The  men  of  facts  are  hardly  ever  alto- 
gether without  powers  of  design ;  the  men  of  design  are  al- 
ways in  some  measure  coguizant  of  facts ;  and  as  each  class 
possesses  more  or  less  of  the  powei's  of  the  opposite  one,  it 
approaches  to  the  character  of  the  central  class.  Few  men, 
even  in  that  central  rank,  are  so  exactly  throned  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  crest  that  they  cannot  be  perceived  to  incline  in  the 
least  one  way  or  the  other,  embracing  both  htjrizons  with  their 
glance.  T^ow  each  of  these  classes  has,  ii&  I  above  said,  a 
healthy  function  in  the  world,  and  correlative  {liscases  or  un- 
healthy functions ;  and,  when  the  work  of  cither  of  them  is 
seen  in  its  morbid  condition,  we  are  apt  to  find  fault  with  the 
class  of  workmen,  instead  of  finding  fault  only  with  the  par- 
ticular abuse  which  has  perverted  their  action. 

•  Design  is  used  in  this  place  as  expressive  of  the  power  to  arrange 
Hnc8  and  colors  nobly.     By  fnrts,  I  mean  facts  perceived  liy  the  ^N^  x\t\».V 
mind,  not  facts  accnmiilated  liv  knowledirn.     F^re  Wvi  cVisiplCT  OTt  "^^iiTcvftXi 
"  '.  in  Chap.  IL)  [or  this  distitictiou. 
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§  XLV.  Let  ns  first  take  an  instance  of  tlie  lieiilthj  action, 
of  tlie  three  classes  on  a  simple  subject,  so  as  fully  to  iinder- 
etaod  the  distinction  between  tliem,  and  then  we  shall  more 
easily  examine  the  corruptions  to  which  they  are  liable.  Fig. 
1  in  Plate  VI.  is  a  spray  of  vine  with  a  bough  of  cheny-tree, 
which  I  have  outlined  from  nature  as  accurately  as  I  could, 
without  in  the  least  endeavoring  to  compose  or  arrange  the 
form.  It  is  a  simple  piece  of  fact-work,  healthy  and  good  as 
Bucli,  and  useful  to  any  one  who  wanted  to  know  plain  truths 
about  tendrils  of  vines,  but  there  is  no  attempt  at  design  in  it. 
Plate  XIX.,  below,  represents  a  branch  of  vine  used  to  deco- 
rate the  angle  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  It  is  faithful  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  vine,  and  yet  so  designed  that  every  leaf  serves 
an  architectural  purpose,  and  could  not  be  spared  from  its 
place  without  harm.  This  is  central  work  ;  fact  and  design 
together.  Fig. -2  in  Plate  Y I.  is  a  b'paudril  fi'om  St.  Mark's, 
in  which  the  forms  of  the  vine  are  dimly  suggested,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  design  being  merely  to  obtain  graceful  hues  and 
well  proportioned  masses  upon  the  gold  ground.  There  ia 
not  the  least  attempt  to  inform  the  spectator  of  any  facts 
about  the  growth  of  the  vine ;  there  are  no  stalks  or  ten- 
drils,—  merely  running  bands  with  leaves  emergent  from 
them,  of  which  notliing  but  the  outline  is  tidien  from  the 
vine,  and  even  that  imperfectly.     This  is  design,  unrcgardfu] 


■  of  facts. 
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Now  the  work  is,  in  all  these  three  cases,  perfectly  liealthy. 
Fig.  1  is  not  bad  work  beciiuse  it  luis  uot  design,  nor  Fig.  2 
"bad  work  because  it  has  not  facts.  The  object  of  the  one  is  to 
give  pleasure  through  truth,  and  of  the  other  to  give  pleasure 
through  composition.     And  both  are  right 

What,  then,  are  the  disea-sed  operations  to  which  the  three 
classes  of  workmen  are  liable  ? 

y^  XLVi.  Primarily,  two ;  affecting  the  two  iufcrior  classes : 
st,  Wlien  either  of  those  two  classes  Despises  the  other: 
!nd,  When  eitlier  of  the  two  classes  Envies  the  other;  pro^ 
ng,  therefore,  four  forms  of  dangerous  error. 
'I'jvitj  when  the  men  of  *"    '^  dospise  design.     This  is  tht- 


I 

■  error  of  the  common  Dutoh  painters,  of  merely  imitative 
Hpiiiutcrs  of  still  life,  flowers,  ifec,  and  utlier  men  who,  liuving 
H  either  the  gift  of  accurate  imitation  or  Btron«5  sympathies  with 
H  nature,  suppose  that  all  is  done  when  the  imitation  is  perfected 
H  or  sympathy  expressed.     A  large  hody  of  English  landscapista 

■  come  into  thia  cla;S8,  including  most  clever  sketchers  from  na- 
^  tnre,  who  fancy  that  to  get  a  sky  of  true  tone,  and  a  gleam  of 

IBunshine  or  sweep  of  shower  faithfully  expressed,  is  ail  tliat 
can  be  required  of  art.  These  men  are  generally  themselves 
answerable  for  much  of  their  deadnass  of  feeling  to  the  higlier 
qualities  of  comj)osition.  They  probably  have  not  originally 
the  high  gifts  of  design,  but  they  lose  such  powers  as  they 
originally  possessed  by  despising,  and  refusing  to  study,  the 

(results  of  great  power  of  design  in  others.  Their  knowledge, 
fis  far  as  it  goes,  being  accurate,  they  are  usually  presumptu- 
ous and  self-conceited,  iUid  gradually  liecotne  incapable  of  ad- 
miring anjihing  but  what  is  like  their  own  works.  They  eeo 
nothing  in  the  works  of  great  designers  but  tlie  faults,  and  do 
harm  almost  incaloulable  in  the  European  society  of  the  pres- 
^  ent  day  by  sneering  at  the  coiti])08ition8  of  the  greatest  men  of 
B  tlie  earlier  ages,*  because  they  do  not  absolutely  tally  -with 
their  own  ideas  of  "Nature." 

I§  XLvn.  The  second  form  of  error  is  when  the  men  of 
design  despise  facts.  All  noble  design  must  deal  with  facts  to 
a  certain  extent,  for  there  is  no  food  for  it  but  in  nature.  The 
liest  colorist  invents  best  by  takiug  hints  from  natural  colors  ; 
from  birds,  skies,  or  groups  of  figures.  And  if,  in  the  delight 
of  inventing  fantastic  color  and  form  the  tniths  of  nature  are 
^IfiiUy  neglected,  the  intellect  becomes  comparatively  de- 
crepit, and  that  state  of  art  results  which  w^o  fiud  among  the 
Chinese.  The  Greek  designora  delighted  in  the  facts  of  the 
bumftn  fonn,  and  became  great  in  consequence  ;  but  the  facts 
of  lower  nature  were  disregarded  hy  tliein,  and  their  inferior 
Onumient  became,  therefore,  dead  and  valueless. 

*  '•  Eiirlier."  timt  is  to  say,  prc-ItaiphaGlitc  ages.  Men  of  this  stamp  will 
pf%ise  Claude,  and  sttch  oilier  comp.i.rntively  debased  arllsts;  bulttve^  caxi- 
BOttatit«  the  work  of  the  thirteeofii  century. 
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§  XLvm.  The  third  form  of  error  u  when  the  men  of  facts 
envy  design:  tliat  is  to  say,  when,  having  only  imitative 
powers,  they  refuse  to  employ  those  powers  upon  the  visible 
world  aromid  them  ;  but,  hiiving  been  taught  that  eoiiiposition 
18  the  end  of  art,  Btrive  to  obtain  the  inventive  powers  which 
nature  has  denied  them,  study  nothing  but  the  works  of  re- 
puted designers,  and  perish  in  a  fungous  growth  of  plagiarism 
and  laws  of  art. 

Here  was  the  great  error  of  the  beginning  of  this  century ; 
it  is  the  eiTor  of  the  meanest  Idnd  of  men  that  employ  them- 
Bolves  in  painting,  and  it  is  the  most  fatal  of  all,  rendering 
those  who  fall  into  it  utterly  useless,  incapable  of  helping  the 
■world  with  cither  truth  or  fancy,  while,  in  all  probability,  they 
deceive  it  by  base  resemblances  of  both,  until  it  hardly  recog- 
nizes truth  or  fiiney  when  they  really  exist. 

§  XLix.  The  fourth  form  of  error  is  when  the  men  of  de- 
Bign  envy  facte  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  temptation  of  closely 
imitating  nature  leads  them  to  forget  their  own  proper  orna- 
mental function,  and  when  they  lose  the  power  of  the  com- 
position for  the  sake  of  graphic  tnith ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
hawthorn  moulding  so  often  spoken  of  round  the  porch  of 
Bourges  Cathedral,  which,  though  very  lovely,  might  perhaps, 
as  we  saw  above,  have  been  bettor,  if  tlie  old  builder,  in  his 
excessive  desire  to  make  it  look  like  hawthorn,  had  not  painted 
it  green. 

§  L.  It  is,  however,  carefully  to  be  noted,  that  the  two 
morbid  conditions  to  which  the  men  of  facts  are  liable  are 
much  more  dangerous  and  harmful  than  those  to  which  the 
men  of  design  are  liable.  The  morbid  state  of  men  of  design 
injures  themselves  only ;  that  of  the  men  of  facts  injures  the 
wliolc  world.  The  Chinese  porcelain-painter  is,  indeed,  not 
BO  gi'cat  a  man  as  he  might  be,  but  he  docs  not  want  to  break 
everything  that  is  not  porcelain ;  but  the  modern  English  fact- 
hunter,  despising  design,  wants  to  destroy  everything  that  does 
tiot  agree  with  his  own  notions  of  truth,  and  becomes  the  most 
dangerous  and  despicable  of  iconoclasts,  excited  by  egotism  in- 
stead  of  religion.     Again  :  i;ea  sculptor,  painting  his 
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liawtLorns  green,  did  indeed  somewhat  liiirt  tlio  effect  of  his 
own  beautif al  design,  but  did  not  prevent  any  one  from  loving 
iiawtboru :  but  Sir  George  Beaiunont,  trying  to  make  Con- 
stable paint  gras8  brown  instead  of  green,  was  setting  bimBclf 
between  Constable  and  nature,  blinding  the  painter,  and  bias- 
]>lieming  the  work  of  God. 

'  §  LI.  So  much,  then,  of  the  diseases  of  the  inferior  classes, 
caused  by  their  envj'ing  or  despising  each  other.  It  is  evident 
that  the  men  of  the  central  class  cannot  be  liable  to  any  mor- 
bid operation  of  this  kind,  they  |)066e8sing  the  powers  of  bf>th. 

But  there  is  anotlier  order  of  diseases  which  aifect  all  the 
three  classes,  considered  with  respect  to  their  pursuit  of  facta. 
For  observe,  all  the  three  classes  are  in  some  degree  pui-sners 
of  facts ;  even  the  men  of  design  not  being  in  any  case  alto- 
gether independent  of  external  truth.  Now,  considering  them 
all  as  more  or  less  searchers  after  tnith,  there  is  juiother  triple 
division  to  be  made  of  them.  Everything  presented  to  them 
in  nature  has  good  and  evil  mingled  in  it :  and  artists,  con- 
Bjdered  as  searchers  after  truth,  are  again  to  be  diddcd  into 
three  great  classes,  a  right,  a  left,  and  a  centre.  Those  on  tiie 
right  perceive,  and  pursue,  the  good,  and  leave  the  evil :  those 
in  the  centre,  the  greatest,  perceive  and  pursue  the  good  and 
evil  together,  the  whole  thing  as  it  verily  is :  those  on  t!ie  left 
perceive  and  pursue  the  evil,  and  leave  the  good. 

§  Ln.  The  first  class,  I  say,  take  the  good  and  leave  the 
evil.  Out  of  whatever  is  presented  to  them,  they  gather  what 
it  lias  of  grace,  and  life,  and  light,  and  holiness,  and  leave  all, 
or  at  least  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  rest  undrawn.  The 
faces  of  their  figures  express  no  evil  passions";  the  skies  of 
their  landscapes  are  without  storm  ;  the  prevalent  duiractor 
of  their  color  is  brightness,  and  of  their  chiaroscuro  fulness  of 
light.  The  early  Italian  and  Flemish  painters,  Aiigelico  and 
Ilemling,  Perugino,  Franciiu  liatFaelle  in  his  best  time,  Jcjhn 
Bflliui,  and  our  own  Stothard,  belong  eminently  to  this  class. 

§  LIU.  The  second,  or  greatest  cliiss,  render  all  that  they  see 
in  nature  unhesitatingly,  with   a  kind    of   divine    a;vas\)   'tvwv^ 
government  of  the  whole,  fjj'mpathizing  wilU  -cdl  l\ie  ^w ' 
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yet  confessing,  permitting,  and  bringing  good  out  of  tlie  evil 
also.  Their  siibjcct  is  intinito  iis  ntitiiro,  tlieir  color  equally 
balunced  between  splendor  and  sadness,  i-eacliiiig  occasioually 
tlie  bigliest  degrees  of  bolli,  and  tlieir  cldaroscuro  equally 
balanced  between  light  and  sliJido. 

The  p!"iuci}>al  men  of  this  class  are  Michael  Angelo,  Leon- 
ai'do,  Giotto,  Tiiitoret,  and  Turner.  Ilaifaelle  in  bis  second 
time,  Titian,  and  Rnbens  are  transitional ;  the  firet  inclining  to 
the  eclectic,  and  the  last  two  to  tine  impure  class,  Ralfaelle 
raitdy  giving  all  the  evil,  Titian  and  Rubens  i-ai'ely  all  the 
good. 

§  LIT.  Tbe  last  class  perceive  and  imitate  evil  oidy.  Tbey 
cannot  draw  tbe  trunk  of  a  tree  without  blasting  and  ehatter- 
ing  it,  nor  a  sky  except  covered  with  stormy  clouds  :  tliey  de- 
liglit  in  the  beggaiy  and  brutality  of  tbe  human  race ;  their 
color  is  for  the  most  part  subdued  or  lurid,  and  tbe  gi^eatest 
spaces  of  their  pictures  are  occupied  by  dai'kiiess. 

Hiippily  the  examples  of  this  class  are  seldom  seen  in  per- 
fection. Salvator  Rosa  and  Caravaggio  are  the  most  charac- 
teristic :  the  other  men  belonging  to  it  approach  towards  the 
central  rank  by  imperceptible  gradations,  as  they  perceive  and 
represent  more  and  more  of  good.  But  Murillo,  Zurbaran, 
Camillo  Procaccini,'  Rembrandtj  and  Teniers,  all  belong 
naturally  to  this  lower  class. 

§  Lv.  Now,  observe :  the  three  classes  into  which  artists 
were  previously  dividend,  of  men  of  fact,  men  of  design,  and 
men  of  both,  are  all  of  Divine  institution  ;  but  of  these  hitter 
three,  the  last  is  in  no  wise  of  Divine  institution.  It  is  entirely 
hmTian,  and  the  men  who  belong  to  it  have  sunk  into  it  by 
their  own  faults.  They  arc,  so  far  forth,  either  useless  or 
harmful  men.  It  is  indeed  good  that  evil  should  be  occasion- 
ally represented,  even  in  its  worst  forms,  but  never  that  it 
should  be  taken  delight  in  :  and  the  mighty  men  of  the  central 
class  will  aways  give  us  all  that  is  needful  of  it ;  sometimes,  as 
Hogarth  did,  dwelling  upon  it  bitterly  as  satirists, — but  this 
with  the  mare  effect,  liccauKC  they  will  neither  exaggerate  it,  nor 
repivsent  it  mercilesfilj,  and  "  '  tiie  atoning  points  that  all 
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evil  shows  to  a  Divinely  guided  glance,  even  at  its  deepest. 
So  then,  though  tlie  tliird  class  will  always,  I  fear,  in  some 
nieasnre  exist,  tlie  two  necessary  classes  are  only  the  first  two ; 
and  this  is  so  fai'  a^knowledj^ed  by  the  genci*al  sense  of  men, 
liuit  the  basest  class  has  been  coafouiided  with  tiie  second ;  and 
painters  have  been  divided  commonly  only  into  two  ranks,  now 
known,  I  believe,  throughout  Europe  by  the  names  which  they 
fij'st  received  in  Italy,  "Puristi  and  Natiindisti/'  Since,  how- 
ever, in  the  existing  st^ite  of  things,  the  degraded  or  evil- 
loving  class,  though  less  deiiued  thau  that  of  tlte  Puristi,  is 
just  as  vast  as  it  is  indistinct,  this  division  has  done  inlinite 
dishonor  to  the  great  faithful  painters  of  nature  :  and  it  has 
long  been  one  of  the  objects  I  have  had  most  at  heart  to 
show  that,  in  reality,  the  Purists,  in  their  sanctity,  are  less 
separated  from  these  natural  painters  than  flie  Sensualists  in 
their  foulness ;  and  that  the  difference,  though  less  discernible, 
is  in  reality  greater,  between  the  man  who  pui-sues  evil  for 
its  own  sake,  and  liim  who  bears  with  it  for  the  sake  of  tnith, 
than  between  this  latter  and  the  man  who  will  not  endure  it 
at  all. 

§  Lvi.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  briefly  to  raai'k  the  real  rela- 
tions of  these  three  vast  ranks  of  men,  whom  I  shall  call,  for 
convenience  in  speaking  of  them,  Purists,  Naturalists,  and 
Sensualists ;  not  that  tlieso  terms  express  their  real  characters, 
but  I  know  no  word,  and  cannot  coin  a  convenient  one,  which 
would  accurately  express  the  opposite  of  Purist :;  and  I  keep 
the  terms  Purist  and  Naturalist  in  order  to  comply,  as  far  as 
p<»ssible,  with  the  ostabhahed  usage  of  language  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Now,  observe :  in  saying  that  nearly  everything  pre- 
eeuted  to  us  in  nature  has  mingling  in  it  of  good  and  evil,  I  do 
not  mean  that  nature  is  conceivably  improvable,  or  that  any- 
tliing  that  God  has  made  could  be  called  uvil,  if  we  could  see 
liir  enough  into  its  uses,  but  that,  with  resi>ect  to  inmiodiate 
fffeet-s  or  appearances,  it  may  be  so,  just  iis  the  hard  rind  or 
bitter  kemcl  of  a  fruit  may  be  an  evil  to  the  eater,  though  in 
the  one  is  the  protectit>n  of  the  fruit,  and  in  the  other  its  con- 
tinuance.    The  Purist,  therefore,  does  not  meiid  n'Sk.tvrce^'Wt 
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receives  from  nature  and  from  God  that  which  is  good  for  hira ; 
wliilo  the  Sensualist  fills  himself  "  with  the  husks  that  the 
Bwine  did  eat." 

The  three  clasfiCfi  majj  therefore,  be  likened  to  men  rea]>ing 
wheat,  of  which  the  Purists  take  the  fine  flour,  and  the  iSeu- 
Bualists  the  chaff  and  straw,  but  the  Naturalists  take  all  home, 
and  make  their  cake  of  the  one,  and  their  couch  of  the  other. 

§  Lvii.  For  instance.  We  know  more  certainly  every  day 
that  whatever  appears  to  ub  hai-mful  in  the  universe  has  some 
beneficent  or  necessary  operation  ;  that  the  storm  which  de- 
stroys a  harvest  brightens  the  sunbeams  for  harvests  yet  unsown, 
and  that  the  volcano  which  buries  a  city  preserves  a  thousand 
from  destruction.  But  the  evil  ia  not  for  the  time  less  fearful, 
because  we  have  learned  it  to  be  nccesBary ;  and  we  easily 
underetand  the  timidity  or  the  tenderness  of  the  spirit  which 
would  withdraw  itself  from  the  pi'eseuce  of  destruction,  and 
create  in  its  imagination  a  world  of  which  the  peace  should  be 
unbroken,  in  which  the  sky  should  not  darken  nor  the  sea 
ra^c,  iu  which  the  leaf  should  not  change  nor  the  blossom 
wither.  Tliat  man  is  greater,  however,  who  contemplates 
with  an  equal  mind  the  altornationa  of  terror  and  of  beauty ; 
who,  not  rejoicing  less  beneath  the  sunny  sky,  can  bear  also  to 
watch  the  bars  of  twilight  narrowing  on  the  horizon ;  and,  not 
less  sensible  to  the  blessing  of  the  peace  of  nature,  can  rejoice 
in  the  magnificence  of  the  ordinances  by  which  that  peace  is 
protected  and  secured.  But  separated  from  both  by  an  im- 
measurable distance  would  be  the  man  wlio  delighted  in  cnn- 
vidsion  and  disease  for  their  o^vn  sake ;  who  found  his  daily 
food  in  the  disoi'der  of  nature  mingled  with  the  sufEcring  of 
hmnanity ;  and  watched  joyfully  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Angel  whose  appointed  work  ia  to  destroy  as  well  as  to  accuse, 
while  the  corners  of  the  House  of  feasting  were  stmek  by  the 
wind  fi'om  the  wildeniess. 

§  Lviii.  And  fai'  more  is  this  true,  when  the  subject  of  con- 
templation is  humanity  itself.  The  passions  of  mankind  are 
partly  j>rotective,  partly  beneficent,  like  tlie  chalf  and  grain  of 
e  corn  ;  hut  none  without  tlieir  use,  none  without  nobleness 
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when  6GCI1  in  balanced  unity  with  the  rest  of  the  spirt  which 
thej  are  charged  to  defend.  The  passions  of  which  the  end  is 
the  continuance  of  the  race ;  the  indignation  which  is  to  arm 
it  against  inju^stice,  or  strengthen  it  to  resist  wanton  injury; 
and  tlie  fear*  which  lies  at  the  root  of  prudence,  reverence, 
and  awe,  are  all  honorable  and  beautiful,  bo  long  a&  man  is  re- 
garded in  his  relations  to  the  existing  world.  The  religious 
Furist,  striving  to  conceive  him  withdra^vn  from  those  rela- 
tione, efFacefi  from  the  countenance  the  tracer  of  all  transitory 
passion,  illumines  it  with  holy  hope  {uid  love,  aud  seals  it  with  . 
the  serenity  of  hciiveiily  peace  ;  he  conceals  the  forma  of  the 
body  by  the  deei>folded  garment,  or  else  represents  them 
under  Bevercly  chastciiod  ty|)es,  and  would  rather  paint  tlieni 
emaciated  by  the  fast,  or  pale  from  the  torture,  than  strength- 
ened by  exertion,  or  flushed  by  emotion.  But  the  great  Natu- 
rah'st  takes  the  human  being  in  its  wholenes?,  in  its  mortal  t\a 
well  iis  its  8])iritual  strength.  Capable  of  sounding  and  sym- 
pathizing with  the  whole  range  of  its  passions,  he  brings  one 
majestic  harmony  out  of  them  all ;  he  represents  it  fearlessly 
in  all  its  acta  and  thoughts,  in  it^  hfiste,  its  anger,  its  sensuality, 
and  its  pride,  as  well  as  in  its  fortitude  or  faith,  but  makes  it 
noble  in  them  all ;  he  casts  aside  the  veil  from  the  body, 
and  beholds  the  mysteries  of  its  form  like  an  angel  looking 
down  on  an  inferior  creature :  there  is  nothing  which  he  is  re- 
luctant to  behold,  nothing  that  he  is  shamed  to  confess  ;  with 
all  that  live«,  triumphing,  falling,  or  suifering,  lie  claims  kin- 
dred, either  in  majesty  or  in  mercy,  yet  standing,  in  a  sort,  afar 
off,  unmoved  even  in  the  deepness  of  his  sympathy ;  for  the 
spirit  within  him  is  too  thoughtful  to  be  grieved,  too  brave  to 
be  appalled,  and  too  pure  to  be  polluted. 

§  ux.  How  far  1  >encatli  these  two  ranks  of  men  shall  we 
place,  in  the  scale  of  being,  those  wliose  pleasure  is  only  in  sin 
or  in  suffering;  who  liabitually  contemplate  humanity  in  pov- 
erty or  decrepitude,  fury  or  sensualitiK  ;  whose  works  are  either 
temptations  to  its  weakness,  or  triumphs  over  its  ruin,  and  reo- 

♦  Not  sdflsh  fear,  caused  by  want  of  trust  in  God,  or  of  re3olut\OT\\Q.AJ*a 
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ognize  no  other  Biibjects  for  thought  or  admiration!  than  tho 
Bulitlety  of  t]ie  robber,  the  rngo  of  the  eoldier,  or  tlie  joy  of  the 
Sybarite.  It  seems  strange,  when  thus  detmitely  stated,  that 
such  a  school  sliould  exist.  Yet  consider  a  little  what  gaps 
and  blanks  would  disfigure  our  gallery  and  chamber  walls,  in 
places  that  we  have  long  approached  with  reverence,  if  every 
picture,  every  statue,  were  removed  from  thorn,  of  which  tlio 
eubjf  ct  was  either  the  vice  or  the  misery  of  mankind,  portrayed 
without  any  moral  purpose :  consider  the  innumerable  groups 
having  reference  merely  to  various  forms  of  passion,  low  or 
high ;  dranken  revels  and  brawls  among  peasants,  gambling 
or  ligliting  scenes  among  soldiers,  amours  and  intrigues  among 
every  class,  brutal  battle  pieces,  banditti  sultjects,  gluts  of  tor- 
ture and  death  in  famine,  wreck,  or  slaughter,  for  the  sake 
merely  of  the  excitement, — that  quickening  and  suppling  of 
the  dull  spirit  that  cannot  be  gained  for  it  but  by  bathing  it  in 
blood,  afterward  to  wither  back  into  stained  and  stitfened 
apathy  ;  and  then  that  whole  vast  false  heaven'  of  sensual  pas- 
sion, full  of  nymphs,  satyrs,  graces,  goddesses,  and  I  know  not 
what,  from  its  high  seventh  circle  in  Correggio's  Antiope, 
down  to  the  Grecized  ballet-dancers  and  smirking  Cujjids  of 
the  Parisian  upholatercr.  Sweep  away  all  tliis,  remorselessly, 
and  see  how  much  art  we  should  have  left. 

§  Lx.  And  yet  these  are  only  the  grossest  manifestations  of 
the  tendency  of  the  school.  There  are  snbtler,  yet  not  less 
certain,  signs  of  it  in  the  works  of  men  w^ho  stand  higli  in  the 
world's  hst  of  sacred  painters.  1  doubt  not  that  the  reader  was 
surprised  wlien  I  named  Murillo  among  the  men  of  tins  thii-d 
rank.  Yet,  go  into  tlie  Dnlwich  Galleiy,  and  meditate  for  a 
little  over  that  mucli  celebrated  pictui'c  of  the  twobcggai'  boys, 
one  eating  lying  on  the  ground,  the  other  standing  beside  him. 
We  have  among  our  own  paintci-s  one  who  cannot  indeed  be 
set  beside  Murillo  as  a  painter  of  Madonnas,  for  he  is  a  piu-e 
Naturalist,  and,  never  having  seen  a  Madonna,  does  not  paint 
any ;  but  who,  as  a  painter  of  beggar  or  peasant  l)oys,  may  bo 
set  beside  Murillo,  or  any  one  else, — W.  Ilttut.  lie  loves  pcas- 
ant  boj%  2>ccauschc  finds  them  more  roughly  and  picturesquely 
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dressed,  aud  mora  healtliilj   colored,  than   others.     And   he 

paints  all  that  he  sees  in  them  fearlessly ;  ail  tlie  health  and 

humor,  and   freshness,  and  vitality,  together  with   eiieh   awk- 

wardness  and  stupiditj,  aud  what  else  of  negative  or  positive 

harm  there  may  be  in  the  creature;  but  yet  so  that  on  the 

whole  we  love  it,  aud  lind  it  perhaps  even  beautiful,  or  if  not, 

I  at  least  we  see  that  there  is  c-apaliiiity  of  good  in  it,  rather  tlian 

of  evil ;  aud  all  is  lighted  np  by  a  euiishine  and  sweet  color 

tliat  makes  the  smock-frock  as  precious  as  cloth  of  gold.     But 

I  look  at  those  two  ragged  and  vicious  vagrants  that  Murillo  h;ta 

giithered  out  of  the  street.     You  sinile  at  finst,  because  they 

(  are  eating  so  naturally,  and  their  roguery  is  so  complete.     J^ut 

,  is  thei'e  anything  else  than  rogueiy  tliere,  or  wiis  it  well  for 

the  painter  to  give  his  time  to  tlie  painting  of  those  repulsive 

and  wicked  children  ?     Do  you  feel  moved  with  any  charity 

towards  cliildren  as  you  look  at  them  ?     Are  we  the  least  more 

likely  to  take  any  interest  in  ragged  schools,  or  to  help  the  next 

panper  child  tliat  comes  In  our  way,  because  the  painter  has 

►  shown  us  a  cunning  beggar  feeding  greedily  i     Mark  the  choico 

lof  the  act.     He  might  have  shown  hunger  in  other  ways,  and 

[given  interest  to  even  this  act  of  eating,  by  nuiking  the  face 

I  wasted,  or  the  eye  wistful.     But  he  did  not  care  to  do  this. 

He  delighted  merely  m  the  disgusting  maimer  of  eating,  the 

food  filling  the  cheek ;  the  boy  is  not  hungry,  else  he  would 

not  turn  rouud  to  talk  and  grin  as  he  Oats. 

§  LXi.  But  observe  another  point  in  the  lower  figure.  It 
lies  &o  that  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  turned  towards  the  spectator; 
not  because  it  would  have  lain  less  eamly  in  another  attitude, 
lint  that  the  painter  may  draw,  and  exhibit,  the  grey  dust  en- 
»n*ained  in  the  foot.  Do  not  call  this  the  painting  of  nature  : 
it  is  mere  delight  in  foulness.  The  lesson,  if  there  be  any,  in 
the  picture,  is  not  one  whit  the  stronger.  We  all  know  that  a 
l»eggar'8  bare  foot  cannot  be  clean  ;  there  is  no  need  to  thnist 
its  degradation  into  the  light,  as  if  no  human  imagination  were 
vigorous  enough  forits  conception. 

§  hxn.  The  position  of  the  Sensualists,  in  treatmeiat  oi\M\^- 
I  disdactly  marked  than  in  that  of  the  fi.gMTe  *.  \^i 
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cause  even  tlie  wildest,  passions  of  nature  arc  noble :  but  the 
inclination  is  manifested  by  carelessness  in  marking  generic 

»f orm  in  trees  and  dowers :  by  their  prefeiTing  e<jiif osed  and 
irregular  arrangementis  of  foliage  or  foreground  to  syininetri- 
cal  and  simple  grouping ;  by  their  general  choice  of  such  pie- 
turesqueness  jus  results  from  decay,  disorder,  and  disease,  rather 
than  of  that  which  is  consistent  with  the  perfection  of  the 
things  in  which  it  is  found  ;  and  by  their  imperfect  rendering 
^    of  the  elements  of  strength  and  beauty  in  all  things.     I  pro- 

■  pose  to  work'  out  tliis  subject  fully  in  the  laist  volume  of  "  Mod- 
em Painters;"  but  I  trust  that  enongh  has  been  here  said  to 

B  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  relations  of  tlie  three  great 
'  classes  of  artists,  and  therefore  also  the  kinds  of  morbid  con- 
dition into  which  the  two  higher  (for  the  last  has  no  other 
than  a  morbid  condition)  are  liable  to  fall.  For,  since  the 
function  of  the  Naturalists  is  to  represent,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  whole  of  nature,  and  the  Purists  to  represent  what  is  abso- 

■  Intely  good  for  some  special  purpose  or  time,  it  is  evident  that 
botb  are  liable  to  eiror  frotn  feliortness  of  sight,  and  the  last 
also  from  weakness  of  judgment.     I  say,  in  tlie  firet  place,  both 

■  may  err  from  shortness  of  sight,  from  not  seeing  all  that  there 
is  in  nature;  seeing  only  the  outsides  of  things,  or  those  points  of 

»them  wliich  bear  least  on  the  matter  in  hand.  For  instance,  a 
modern  continental  ^"aturalist  sees  the  anatomy  of  a  limb  thor- 
onghly,  but  does  not  see  its  color  against  the  sky,  which  latter 
fact  is  to  a  painter  far  the  more  important  of  the  two.  And 
because  it  is  always  easier  to  see  the  surface  than  the  depth  of 
things,  the  full  sight  of  them  ref|uiring  the  highest  powers  of 
penetration,  sympathy,  and  5  magi  nation,  the  world  is  full  of 
vulgar  Natm-alista:  not  Scnsujilists,  observe,  not  men  who  de- 
ft    light  in  evil ;  but  men  who  never  see  the  deepest  good,  and 

■  who  bring  diseredit  on  all  painting  of  Nature  by  the  little  that 
tliey  discover  in  lier.  And  the  Piirist,  besides  being  liable  to 
this  same  shoilslghtedness,  is  liable  also  to  fatal  erroi-s  of  judg- 
jment ;  for  he  may  think  that  good  which  is  not  so,  and  that 

^^^  lii^-t^'st  good  which,  is  the  least.    And  thus  the  world  is 
II       ^  ?^  
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full  of  vulgar  Purists,*  who  bring  discredit  on  all  selection  by 
the  eillineBS  of  their  choice ;  and  this  the  uiore,  because  tlio 
very  becoiniug  a  Purist  is  commonly  indicative  of  some  slight 
degree  of  weakness,  readiness  to  bo  offended,  or  narrownesfi  of 
undei-stfmding  of  the  ends  of  tliijigs :  the  gi'eatxist  men  being, 
u  all  times  of  ai't,  Katurahbts,  without  any  exoeptioii ;  and  the 
greatest  Purists  being  those  who  apjtroach  nearest  to  thciS'atu- 
ralists,  as  Benozzo  Gozzoli  and  PeruginrK  Hence  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  Naturalists  to  des})ise  the  Purists,  and  in  the 
Purists  to  be  oli'ended  with  the  Naturalists  (not  understanding 
tliem,  and  confounding  them  with  the  Sensualists);  and  this  is 
grievously  harmful  to  both. 

§  ijcin.  Of  the  various  forms  of  resultant  mischief  it  is  not 
here  the  place  to  speak  :  tlie  i-eader  may  already  be  somewhat 
wearied  with  a  statement  which  has  led  us  apparently  so  far 
from  oui'  immediate  subject.  But  the  digression  was  ncces- 
sai'y,  in  order  that  I  might  clearly  define  tlio  sense  in  which  I 
the  word  Naturalism  when  I  state  it  to  Ite  the  third  most 

cntial  characteristic  oi  Gothic  architecture.  I  meaii  that  the 
Gothic  builders  belong  to  the  central  or  greatest  rank  in  hoik 
tlie  chissilications  of  artists  which  we  have  just  made ;  that, 
considering  all  artists  as  either  men  of  design,  men  of  facts,  or 

♦  I  reserve  for  another  place  tlie  full  discussion  of  tliis  interesting  sub- 
ject, wliich  horr  would  have  led  me  too  far  ;  hut  it  must  be  noted,  in  pass- 
ing, tlmt  this  vulpnr  Purism,  whicli  rejects  truth,  not  Itptause  it  is  vicious, 
hut  lM?cause  il  is  humhle,  and  consi.sts  not  iu  cluwising  what  is  good,  but  in 
disguisine;  what  is  rough,  extends  itself  into  every  sjiecies  of  art.  The  most 
defloite  Inst.incc  of  it  is  the  dressing  of  characters  of  peasantry  in  an  opera 
or  Imllct  scene;  and  the  walls  of  our  exhibitions  are  full  of  works  i»f  art 
whieii  "exnlt  nature"  in  the  same  way,  not  by  revealing  what  is  great  ia 
the  heart,  but  by  smoothing  what  is  course  in  the  etrnplexiou.  Tlieiv  is 
nothiDc:.  1  believe,  so  vulgar,  so  hopeless,  so  indicative  of  lui  irretrievably 
btt5«  Hiiriil,  as  this  species  of  Purism.  Of  healthy  Purism  carried  to  the  ut- 
mogt  endurable  length  in  this  direction,  exalting  the  heart  first,  and  the 
features  with  it,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  instance  I  can  give  is  Stoth- 
ardV  vignette  to  "  Jora-sse,"  in  Uoircra's  Italy  ;  at  least  it  would  be  so  if  it 
could  be  ween  beside  a  real  gioup  of  Swis3  girls.  The  poems  of  Rogers, 
compared  with  those  of  C'ral)l)C',  are  admimblo  instances  o^  l\\e  \\ejji\\\x\^«s,\. 
Ptiri-m  nnd  hmMhirot  N:itumUsm  in  poetry.  The  ftiat  g:tiaX"Katoviaiiia.V&  <  ^ 
igaaand  Qiotto. 
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men  of  both,  the  Gothic  builders  were  men  of  both  ;  and  that 
a^ain,  considering  all  artists  as  either  Purists,  Naturalists,  or 
Sensualist!?,  the  Gothif  builde)*8  were  Natyralists. 

J5  Lxiv.  1  say  iirst,  that  the  Gothic  builders  were  of  that 
central  class  which  unites  fact  with  design  ;  but  that  the  part 
of  the  woi'k  which  was  imne  especially  tlieir  own  waB  tlie  trutli- 
fuhicBS.  Tlicir  power  of  artistical  indention  or  arrangeinent  was 
not  greater  than  that  of  Komanesque  and  Byzantine  workmen : 
by  those  workmen  they  were  taught  the  principles,  and  from 
them  received  their  models,  of  design ;  but  to  the  ornamentjil 
feeling  and  rich  fancy  of  the  Byzantine  the  Gothic  builder 
added  a  love  oif'aet  which  is  never  found  in  the  South.  Both 
Greek  and  Koman  used  conventional  foliage  in  tkeU*  ornament, 
passing  into  something  that  was  not  foliage  at  all,  knotting 
itself  into  strange  cup-like  buds  or  chisterj*,  and  growing  out  of 
lifeless  rods  instead  of  stems ;  the  Gothic  sculptor  received 
these  types,  at  iirst,  as  tilings  that  oxight  to  be,  just  as  we  have 
a  second  time  received  them ;  but  he  could  not  rest  in  them. 
He  saw  there  was  no  veracity  in  them,  no  knowledge,  no 
vitality.  Do  what  he  would,  he  could  not  help  liking  the  true 
leaves  better ;  and  cautiously,  a  little  at  a  time,  he  put  more  of 
natui-e  into  his  work,  until  at  last  it  was  ail  true,  retaining, 
neverthclcBS,  every  valuable  character  of  the  original  well-disci- 
plined and  designed  ari-augcmont.* 

^  hxv.  !N"or  is  it  only  in  external  and  visible  subject  that 
the  Gothic  workman  w.-ought  for  truth :  !ie  is  as  firm  in  IiIh 
rendering  of  imaginative  as  of  actual  truth ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  an  idea  would  have  been  by  a  Roman,  or  Byzantine, 
symbolically  represented,  the  Gothic  mind  realizes  ij;  to  the 
utmost.  For  instance,  the  purgatorial  tire  is  represented  in 
the  mosaic  of  Torcello  (KomaneRque)  as  a  red  stream,  longitu- 
dinally striped  like  a  riband,  descending  out  of  the  throne  of 
Christ,  and  gradually  extending  itself  to  envelope  the  wicked. 
When  we  are  once  informed  what  this  means,  it  is  enough  for 


I 

■         *  Tlie  reader  will  understand  this  in  a  moment  by  glancing  at  Plutc  XX., 
^^t/ie  Ja&t  m  iMis  volume,  niieiv-  des  1  to  13  representa  tlie 

^ve  kiad  of  lent  from  the  1  ^^^^Uie  perfect  Gothic. 
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its  purpose ;  but  the  Gothic  invcDtor  does  not  leave  the  sign 
in  need  of  interpretation.     lie  makes  tlie  fire  as  like  real  lire 
as  he  can;  andiu  the  porch  of  St.  Maelou  at  Roueu  the  sculp- 
tured flames  burst  out  of  the  Ilades  gate,  and  flicker  up,  in 
writhing  tongues  of  stone,  through  tiie  interstices  of  the  niches, 
if  the  church  itself  were  on  tire.     This  is  an  extreme  in- 
ance,  but  it  is  all  the  more  illustrative  of  the  entire  difference 
~i}i  temper  and  tliought  hetvvecu  the  two  schools  of  art,  and  of 
the  intense  love  of  veracity  which  influenced  the  Gothic  design. 
§  Lxvi.  I  do  not  say  that  this  love  of  veracity  is  always 
healthy  in  its  operation.     I  have  above  noticed  the  crroi-s  into 
which  it  falls  from  despising  design  ;  and  there  is  another  kind 
of  error  noticeable  in  the  instance  just  given,  in  which  the  love 
of  truth  is  too  hasty,  and  seizes  on  a  sui-face  tnith  instead  of 
an  inner  one.     For  in  representing  the  Hades  fire,  it  is  not  the 
niQTQ/orm  of  the  flame  which  needs  most  to  be  told,  but  its 
unquenchableness,  its  Divine  ordainnient  and  limitation,  and 
its  inner  fierceness,  not  jihyslcal  and  material,  but  in  being  the 
expression  of  the  wrath  of  God.     And  these  things  are  not  to 
be  told  by  imitating  the  lire  that  flashes  out  of  a  bundle  of 
Bticks.     If  we  tliink  over  his  symbol  a  little,,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  tlmt  the  Romanesque  builder  told  more  trntli  in  that  like- 
ness of  a  blood-red  stream,  flawing  between  definite  shores  and 
out  of  God's  throne,  and  expanding,  as  if  fed  by  a  periJctual 
current,  into  the  lake  wherein  the  wicked  are  east,  than  the 
Gothic  builder  in  those  toreh-llickerings  about  Ins  niches.     But 
this  is  not  to  our  immediate  pui'pose ;  I  am  not  at  present  to 
insist  upon  the  faults  into  which  the  love  of  tnith  was  led  in 
the  later  Gotldc  tunes,  but  on  the  feeling  itself,  as  a  glorious 
and  peenhar  characteristic  of  the  Northern  builders.     For,  ob- 
Bervo,  it  is  not,  even  in  the  above  instance,  love  of  truth,  but 
want  of  thouglit,  which  causes  the  fault.     The  love  of  tnith, 
ajB  such,  is  good,  but  when  it  is  misdirected  by  thoughtlessness 
or  over-excited  by  vanity,  and  either  seizes  on  facts  of  small 
value,  or  gathers  them  chiefly  that  it  may  boast  of  its  grasp 
and  apprehension,  its  work  may  well  become  d\\\\  ox  o^evk'sv^e.. 
Yrt  )i-t:  m  notf^b^M^are,  bJarae  the  inherent  \cjve  ol  i*aQ,\fe,>ra\ 
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tli8  incaiitioiisness  of  their  selection,  and  impertiuencc  of  their 
Btatemcnt.  ^ 

§  Lxvn.  I  said,  in  the  &econd  place,  that  Gothic  work,  when 
refeiTed  to  the  arraugement  of  all  ai't,  as  pui'ist,  naturalir-t,  or 
eensuah'st,  was  naturalist.  This  charaetei*  Tollows  necessarily 
on  its  extreme  love  of  truth,  pi-evailinij;  uver  the  sense  of  bounty, 
and  causing  it  to  take  delight  In  portraiture  of  every  kind,  and 
to  express  the  various  characters  of  the  hmnan  countenance 
and  form,  as  it  did  the  varieties  of  leaves  and  the  ruggedtiess 
of  hrancljes.  And  tlufi  tendency  is  l»oth  increased  and  en- 
nobled by  the  same  Christian  humility  which  we  saw  expressed 
in  the  fijiBt  character  of  Gothic  work,  its  mdencss.  For  ae  that 
resulted  from  a  humihty  wliicli  confesised  the  imperfection  of 
the  worhmm^  bo  this  natnralifit  portraiture  is  rendered  more 
faithfid  by  the  hunulity  which  confesses  tlie  irjiperfeution  of 
the  suhject.  The  Greek  sculptor  could  neither  bear  to  confess 
his  own  feebleness,  nor  to  tell  the  faults  of  the  forms  that  he 
portrayed,  lint  the  Christian  workman,  hclicving  that  all  is 
finally  to  work  together  for  good,  freely  confesses  both,  and 
neither  seeks  to  disguise  his  own  roughness  of  work,  nor  his 
Buhjeet'fi  roughness  of  make.  Yet  this  frankness  being  joined, 
for  tlie  most  part,  with  deptli  of  religious  feeling  in  other  di- 
rections, and  especially  with  cliarlty,  there  is  sometimes  a  ten- 
dency to  Purism  in  the  best  Gothic  sculpture ;  so  tliat  it  fre- 
quently reaches  great  dignity  of  form  and  tenderness  of  ex- 
pression, yet  never  bo  as  to  lose  the  veracity  of  portraiture, 
wherever  portraitnre  is  possilde :  not  exalting  its  kings  into 
demi-gods,  nor  its  smnts  into  archangels,  but  giving  what  king- 
liness  and  sanctity  was  in  them,  to  the  fidl,  mixed  witli  due 
recx^rd  of  their  faults ;  and  this  in  the  most  part  with  a  great 
indifference  like  that  of  Scripture  history,  which  sets  down, 
with  unmoved  and  unexeusing  resolutenees,  the  vii'tues  and 
errors  of  all  men  of  whom  it  speaks,  often  tearing  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  estimate  of  them,  without  an  indication  of  the 
judgment  of  the  historian.  And  this  veracity  is  carried  out  by 
the  Gotli'ic  sculj^tors  in  the  minuteness  and  generality,  as  well 
the  equltj,  of  their  deh'neati'^"  •  ^'H'  t\vey  do  not  limit  their 
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art  to  tlie  poi'traiture  of  saints  and  king?,  but  introduce  the 
most  familiar  scenes  and  most  simple  subjects;  tiJliiig  up  the 
backgrounds  of  Scripture  histories  witli  vivid  and  curious  rep- 
resentations of  the  commonest  incidents  of  daily  life,  and  avail- 
ing tlioniselves  of  every  occasion  in  wliich,  either  as  a  symliol, 
or  an  explanation  of  a  scene  or  time,  the  things  familiar  to  the 
eye  of  the  workman  conld  be  introduced  and  made  of  account. 
Hence  Gothic  sculpture  and  painting  are  not  only  fid!  of  vahi- 
able  portraiture  of  the  greatest  men,  but  copious  records  of  all 
the  domestic  customs  and  inferior  arts  of  the  ages  in  which  it 
flourished.* 

§  Lxvrn.  There  is,  liowcvcr,  one  direction  in  which  the 
Naturalism  of  tlio  Gothic  workmen  is  peculiarly  manifested ; 
and  this  direction  is  even  more  characteristic  of  the  school  than 
the  Naturalisui  itself;  I  mean  their  peculiar  fondue^s  for  the 
forms  of  Yegetation.  lu  rendering  the  various  circumstances 
of  daily  life,  Egy|?tian  and  Ninevite  sculpture  is  as  frank  and 
as  diffuse  iis  the  Gothic.  From  the  highest  pomps  of  state  or 
triumphs  of  battle,  to  tlie  most  trivial  domestic  arts  and  amuse- 
Tuente,  all  is  taken  advantage  of  to  till  the  field  of  granite  with 
the  perpetual  interest  of  a  (irowded  drama ;  and  the  early  Lorn- 
bardic  and  Romanesque  sculpture  is  equally  copious  iu  its  de- 
scription of  the  familiar  circumstances  of  war  and  the  chase. 
But  in  all  the  scenes  portrayed  by  the  workmen  of  these  na- 
tions, vegetation  occurs  only  as  an  explanatory  accessory ;  the 
reed  is  introduced  to  mark  the  course  of  the  river,  or  the  tree 
to  mark  the  covert  of  the  wild  beast,  or  the  ambush  of  the 
enemy,  but  there  is  no  especial  interest  m  the  forms  of  the 
vegetation  strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  make  it  a  subject 
of  geiiai"ate  and  accurate  study.  Again,  among  the  nations 
who  followed  the  arts  of  design  exclusively,  the  forms  of  foli-. 

•  The  "best  art  either  repreaents  the  facts  of  its  own  day,  or,  if  facts  of 
the  past,  expresgcs  thetn  with  accessories  of  llie  time  in  which  llie  work  was 
done.  All  good  art,  representing  pa^t  eventa,  is  therefore  full  of  the  most 
fruDk  anachronism,  and  fil  ways  out/fd  lo  be.  Nn  painter  has  any  husiness  to 
be  an  antirjunrian.     AVe  do  not  want  his  impressions  or  sviYiposUww?,  t^i- 

tbings  thai  are  juist.     We  want  his  cltsat  aascrVvotia  Tcs\)ctiV\a.^  , 
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B  age  intTodnced  were  meagre  and  general,  and  their  real  intri- 
cacy and  life  were  neither  admired  nor  expressed.     But  to  the 
Gothic  workman  tlie  living  foliage  became  a  subject  of  intense 
affection,  and  lie  stmggled  to  render  all  its  characters  with  as 
much  accni'aej  as  was  compatible  with  tlie  laws  of  liis  design 
and  the  nature  of  his  material,  not  unfreqoently  tempted  in  hia 
enthusiasm  to  transgress  the  one  and  disguise  the  other. 
K        g  Lxix,  There  is  a  pecidiar  signiiicancy  in  this,  indicative 
^  both  of  higher  civilization  and  gentler  temperament,  than  had 
before  been  inanifeKted  in   ai'chitecture.     Kndeoess,  and  the 
love  of  change,  which  we  have  insisted  upon  as  the  lirst  ele- 
^  naents   of  Grothic,  are   also   elemeuta  common  to  all  healthy 
I  schools.     But   here  is  a  softer  element  mingled  with  tliem, 
peculiar  to  the  Gothic  itself.     The  rudeness  or  ignorance  which 
would  have  been  painfully  exposed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
human  foi-m,  ai-e  still  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  successful 

I  rendering  of  the  wayside  herbage;  and  the  love  of  change, 
wliieh  becomes  morbid  and  feverish  in  following  the  haste  of 
the  hunter,  and  the  rage  of  the  combatant,  is  at  once  soothed 
and  satisfied  as  it  watches  the  wandering  of  the  tendril,  and 
the  budding  of  the  flower.    Nor  is  this  all ;  the  new  direction 
I       of  mental  interest  marks  an  infinite  change  in  the  means  and 
B  the  habits  of  Kfe.     The  nations  whose  chief  support  was  in  the 
chase,  whose  chief  interest  was  in  the  battle,  whose  chief  pleas- 
ure was  in  the  banquet,  would  take  small  care  respecting  the 
sliapei?  of  leaves  and  flowei-s;  and  notice  little  in  the  fonns  of 
the  forest  trees  which  sheltered  them,  except  the  signs  indica- 
tive of  the  wood  which  would  make  the  toughest  lance,  the 
closest  roof,  or  the  clearest  fire.     The  affectionate  ohscrvation 
of  the  grace  and  outward  eliaracter  of  vegetation  is  the  sure 
sign  of  a  more  tranquil  and  gentle  existence,  sustained  by  the 
gifts,  and  gladdened  by  the  splendor,  of  the  earth.     In  that 
B  careful  distinction  of  species,  and  richness  of  delicate  and  un- 
^  distiu'ljcd  organiication,  wliich  eliaracterixe  the  Gothic  design, 
there  is  the  history  of  rural  ajid  tlioughtful  life,  influenced  by 
hnbitua)  tenderness,  and  devoted  to  subtle  hiquiry  ;  and  every 
discriminating  and  delkate  toue^-  -^  +lie  chisel,  as  it  rounds  tho^J 
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petal  or  guides  the  branch,  is  a  prophecy  of  the  develo]>emeiit 
of  the  entire  body  of  the  natural  eciences,  beginning  witli  tluit 
of  medicine,  of  the  i*ecovery  of  Uterature,  mid  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  most  necessary  principles  of  domestic  wi&dom  and 
national  peace. 

§  Lxx.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  strange  and  vain  sup- 
position, that  the  original  conception  of  Gothic  architecture 
had  been  derived  from  vegetation, — from  the  symmetry  of 
avenues,  and  the  interlacing  of  branches.  It  is  a  supposition 
which  never  could  have  existed  for  a  moment  in  the  mind  of 
any  person  acquainted  with  early  Gothic ;  l^ut,  however  idle 
as  a  theory,  it  is  most  valuable  as  a  testimony  to  the  character 
of  the  perfected  style.  It  is  precisely  because  the  reverse  of 
this  theory  is  the  fact,  because  the  Gothic  did  not  arise  out  of, 
hut  develope  itself  into,  a  resemblance  to  vegetation,  that  this 
resemblance  is  so  instructive  as  an  indication  of  the  temper  of 
the  buildera.  It  was  no  clumce  suggestion  of  the  form  of  an 
arch  from  the  bending  of  a  liough,  but  a  gradual  and  continual 
discovery  of  a  beauty  in  natural  forms  which  could  be  moi-e 
and  more  perfectly  transferred  into  those  of  stone,  that  in- 
fluenced at  once  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  the  form  of  the 
edifice.  The  Gothic  architecture  arose  in  massy  and  moun- 
tainous sti'cngth,  axe-hewn,  and  iron-liound,  block  heaved  upon 
block  hy  the  monk's  enthusiasm  and  the  soldier's  force ;  and 
cramped  and  stimchioned  into  such  weight  of  grisly  wall,  aa 
might  bury  the  anchoret  in  darkness,  and  beat  back  the  utmost 
itorm  of  battle,  suffering  but  by  the  same  narrow  ciosslet  the 

iing  of  the  sunbeam,  or  of  the  arrow.  Gradually,  as  that 
monkish  enthusiasm  became  more  thoughtful,  and  as  the  stain d 
if  war  becimie  more  and  more  intermittent  beyond  the  gates 
fif  the  convent  or  the  keep,  the  stony  pillar  grew  slender  and 
the  vaulted  rot»f  grew  light,  till  they  had  wreathed  themselves 
into  the  serai  Jance  of  the  simimcr  woods  at  their  fairest,  and 
if  tl>e  dead  field-flowei's,  long  trodden  down  in  blood,  sweet 
momijuental  statues  were  set  to  bloom  for  ever,  beneath  the 
]tordi  of  the  temple,  or  the  canopy  of  the  tomo. 

^  LXXT.  Nor  is  it  only  as  a  sign  of  greater  g^en^Acucs^  at 
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refineniGTit  of  mind,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  best  possible  direc- 
tion of  this  refinement,  that  tlie  tendency  of  tlie  Ciutliic  to  tbe 
expression  of  vegetative  life  is  to  be  admired.  That  sentence 
of  Genesis,  "  I  have  given  tbee  every  green  herb  for  meat," 
like  all  tbe  rest  of  the  Ix.ok,  bus  a  profonnd  symbolical  as  well 
as  a  btcral  meaning.  It  is  not  merely  the  nourishment  of  tiie 
body,  but  the  food  of  the  soul,  that  is  intended.  The  green 
herb  is,  of  all  nature,  that  which  is  most  essential  to  the  healthy 
spiritual  life  of  man.  Most  of  us  do  not  need  line  scenery ; 
tlie  precipice  and  the  mountain  peak  are  not  intended  to  be 
seen  by  all  men, — perhaps  their  power  is  greatest  over  those 
who  ai'c  iinaccnstomed  to  them.  But  trees,  and  fields,  and 
flowers  were  made  for  aH,  and  are  necessary  for  all.  God  has 
connected  the  labor  wliich  is  essential  to  the  bodily  sustenance, 
with  the  pleasures  which  ai*e  healthiest  for  the  heart ;  and 
while  ile  made  the  ground  stubborn,  He  made  its  herbage 
fragrant,  and  ite  blossoms  fair.  The  proudest  architecture 
that  man  can  build  lias  no  higlier  honor  than  to  bear  the  image 
and  recall  the  memory  of  that  grass  of  the  field  whicli  is,  at 
once,  the  type  and  tlie  support  of  his  existence ;  the  goodly 
building  is  then  most  glorious  when  it  is  sculptured  into  the 
likeness  of  the  leaves  of  Paradise;  and  the  great  Grothic spirit, 
as  we  showed  it  to  be  nohle  in  its  disquietude,  is  also  noble  in  its 
hold  of  nature  ;  it  i«,  indeed,  like  the  dove  of  Noah,  in  that  she 
found  no  rest  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, — bnt  like  her  in  this 

also,  "  Lo,  IN  IlER  MOUTH  WAS  AX  O LIVE  BRANCU,  PLUCKED  OFF." 

§  Lxxn.  Tbe  fourtli  essential  element  of  the  Gothic  mind 
was  above  stated  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Grotesque;  but  I  shall 
defer  the  endeavor  to  define  this  most  curious  and  subtle  cliar- 
ucter  until  we  have  occasion  to  examine  one  of  the  divisions 
the  Renaissance  schools,  which  was  morbidly  influenced  by 
;  (Vol.  III.  Chap.  III.).  It  is  the  less  necessary  to  insist  upon 
it  liei'C,  because  every  reader  familiar  with  Gothic  architecture 
must  understand  what  I  mean,  and  will,  I  believe,  have  no 
hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  tendency  to  delight  in  fantastic 
and  ludicrous,  as  well  as  in  sublime,  images,  is  a  universal 
mstinct  of  the  Gothic  imasrination. 


F 

H       §  Lxxin.  Tlie  fifth  element  above  named  was  RiGiDirr ; 

HbjkI  this  character  I  must  entleavor  carefully  to  define,  for 
neither  the  word  1  have  used,  nor  any  other  that  I  can  think 
of,  will  express  it  aceuratcly.  For  I  mean,  not  merely  stable, 
but  active  rigidity ;  the  peculiar  energy  which  givee  teuaioii  to 
movement,  and  stifiaess  to  resistance,  which  makes  the  fiercest 
lightning  forled  rather  tliaii  curved,  and  the  stoutest  oak- 
branch  angular  rather  than  bending,  and  ia  as  much  seen  in 
the  quivering  of  the  lance  aa  in  the  gUttcring  of  the  icicle. 

§  Lxxiv.  I  have  before  had  occasion  (Vol.  I.  Chap.  XIII. 
§  ni.)  to  note  some  manifestationa  of  this  energy  or  fixedness; 
but  it  must  be  still  moj'e  attentively  considered  here,  as  it 
shows  ittfclf  throughout  the  whulo  structure  and  decoration  of 
Gothic  work.  Egyptian  and  Greek  buildings  stand,  for  the 
most  part,  by  their  own  weight  and  mass,  one  stone  passively 
incumbent  on  another:  but  in  the  Gothic  vaults  and  traceries 
there  is  a  stiffness  analogous  to  that  of  the  bones  of  a  limb,  or 
fibres  of  a  tree ;  an  elastic  tension  and  coumiunicatiou  of  force 
from  part  to  part,  and  also  a  studious  expression  of  this  through- 
out every  visible  line  of  the  budding.  And,  in  like  manner, 
the  Greek  and  Egyptian  ornairient   is   either   mere   surface' 

H  engraving,  as  if  the  face  of  the  wall  had  been  stamj^ed  with  a 

^  seal,  or  its  lines  are  flowing,  lithe,  and  luxuriant ;  in  either  case, 

»  there  is  no  expression  of  energy  in  framework  of  the  ornament 
itself.  But  the  Gothic  ornament  stands  out  in  prickly  uide- 
pendence,  and  frosty  fortitude,  jutting  into  crockets,  and  freez-^ 
ing  into  pinnacles ;  here  starting  up  into  a  monster,  there  ger-^J 
minating  into  a  blossom ;  anon  knitting  itself  into  a  branch, 
alternately  thoray,  bossy,  and  bristly,  or  ^Tithed  into  eveiy 
[  form  of  nervous  entanglement;  but,  even  when  most  grai^eful, 
never  for  an  instant  languid,  always  quickset ;  erring,  if  at  ah, 
I  ever  on  the  side  of  bmsqnerie, 

§  Lxxv.  The  feelings  or  habits  in  the  workman  which  give 

[rise  to  tins  character  in  the  work,  are  saore  complicated  and 

various  than  those  indicated  by  any  other  sculptural  ex^vression 

hitherto  named.     There  is,  first,  the  habit  of  hard  and  rapid 

,  working;  theindustiy  of  the  tribes  of  the  ^ort\i,  t^ckeuvi^ 
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hj  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  giving  an  expression  of 
fehiirp  energy  to  all  tliey  (!<»  {ua  nhove  nntefl,  Vol.  I.  Chap. 
XII L  §  vn.),  a&  opposed  to  the  hiugutjr  of  the  Southern  tribes, 
however  niucli  of  fire  there  may  he  in  ihe  Ijeartof  that  lani'^fiur. 
for  lavn  itself  may  liow  languidly.  There  is  also  the  hahit  of 
tinding  enjoyment  in  the  signs  of  cold,  which  is  never  found, 
I  ht'licve,  in  the  inliahitante  of  conutries  sontli  of  the  Alps. 
Culd  is  to  them  an  unredeemed  evil,  to  ho  suUered,  and  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  may  be ;  but  the  long  winter  of  the  Korth 
forces  the  Goth  (I  mean  the  Englishman^  Frenelinmn,  Dane, 
or  German),  if  lie  would  lead  a  happy  life  at  all,  to  iind  sources 
of  happiness  in  foul  weather  as  well  as  fan-,  and  to  rejoice  in 
the  leafless  as  well  as  in  the  shady  forest.  And  this  we  do 
with  all  our  hearts ;  finding  perhaps  nearly  as  much  content- 
ment by  the  Cliristmaa  tire  as  in  the  summer  svmshinc,  and 
gaining  health  and  strength  on  the  ice-fields  of  winter,  as  well 
as  among  the  meado'ws  of  spring.  So  that  there  is  nothing 
adverse  or  painful  to  our  feelings  in  the  cramj^ed  and  stifEened 
structure  of  vegtjtation  checked  l)y  cold  ;  and  instead  of  seek- 
ing, like  the  Southern  sculptor,  to  express  only  the  softness  of 
leafage  nom-ished  in  all  tenderness,  and  tempted  into  all  luxuri- 
ance by  warm  winds  and  glowing  I'ays,  we  find  pleasure  in 
dwelling  upon  the  crabbed,  perverse,  and  morose  animation  of 
plants  that  have  known  little  kindness  from  eai'tli  or  heaven, 
but,  season  after  season,  have  had  their  best  efforts  palsied  by 
frost,  their  brightest  buds  buried  nnder  snow,  and  their  good- 
liest limbs  lopped  by  tempest. 

§  Lxxvi,  There  are  many  subtle  sympathies  and  affections 
which  join  to  coniirra  the  Gothic  mind  in  tins  peculiar  chcacc 
of  6u})ject ;  and  when  we  add  to  the  iuiluenee  of  these,  the 
necessities  conser[uent  upon  t]io  employment  of  a  rougher 
material,  compelling  the  workman  to  seek  for  vigor  of  elfect, 
rather  than  refinement  of  textm*e  or  accuracy  of  fonn,  we 
have  direct  and  manife.st  causes  for  much  of  the  diiference 
between  the  northern  aud  southern  cast  of  conception  :  but 
there  arc  indirect  causes  holding  a  far  more  important  place 
j'n  the  Gothic  heart,  tkough  less  immediate  in  their  nifliiene^j 
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H  on  design.     Strength  of  will,  iuJcpcndence  of  character,  refio- 
H  lutenees  of  pui'pose,  iiiipiitiunce  of  undue  control,  and  that 
general  tendency  to  set  the  individual  reason  against  auth<.>ritj» 
and  the  individual  deed  against  destiny ,  which,  in  the  Northt-rn 
tribes,  has  opposed  itself  throiighuut  all  ages  to  the  languid 
submission,  in  the  Southern,  of  thought  to  ti-adition,  and  pur- 
pose to  fatality,  ai-e  all  more  or    less  traceable  in   the  rigid 
lines,  vigorous  and  various  masses,  and  daringly  projecting  and 
independent   sti'ucture   of   the   Northern    Gothic  ornament: 
while  the  opposite  feelings  are  iu  like  niauner  legible  in  the 
graceful  and  softly  guided  waves  and  wreathed  band^,  in  which 
J       Southern  decoi-ation  is  constantly  disposed  ;  in  its  tendency  to 
H  lose  its  independence,  and  fuse  itself  into  the  surface  of  the 
"  masses  upon  wdiich  it  is  traced ;  and  in   the  expi-ession  seen  so 
often,  in  the  arrangement  of  those  masses  themselves,  of  an 
abandonment  of  their  strength  to  an  inevitable  necessity,  or  a 

I  listless  repose. 
§  Lxxvn.  There  is  virtue  in  the  measure,  and  error  in  the 
excess,  of  both  these  characters  of  mind,  and  in  both  of  the 
styles  which  tliey  have  created ;  the  best  architecture,  and  tlie 
best  temper,  are  those  which  unite  them  both  ;  and  this  fifth 
impulse  of  the  Grothic  heart  is  therefore  that  which  needs  most 
cantion  in  its  indulgence.     It  is  more  deiinitely  Ootbic  than 
any  other,  but  the  best  Gothic  building  is  not  that  which  is 
most  Gothic :   it  can  hardly  be  too  frank  in  its  confession  of 
rudeness,  hardly  too  rich  in  its  changefulncas,  hardly  too  faith- 
ful in  its  natundisni  ;  but  it  may  go  too  far  in  its  rigidity,  and, 
like  the  great  Puritan  spirit  in  its  extreme,  lose  itself  either 
I  in  frivolity  of  division,  or  perversity  of  purpose.*     It  actually 
I  did  so  in  its  later  times;  but  it  is  gladdening  to  remember 
ptbat  in  its  utmoal;  nobleness,  the  very  temper  which  bus  been 

*  See  the  account  of  the  meetinEj  at  Talli  Linns,  in  1682,  given  Id  tf  »m 
[fourtli  cliaptcr  of  the  "Heart  of  Midlolhifin."    At  length  they  arrived &tjj 
Mhe  conclusion  that  '"  they  "who  owned  (or  idlowed)  axich  nameB  ur  Monduy^, 
1  Tiieatlay,  Jantmry,  Pel)nmr}%  and  so  fortli,  served  tliciiis«!]ves  heirs  to  I'le 

ejimn  if  not  greater  puniahmeut  tliaJi  had  bcuu  deiioiinted  against  the  IdaW 

lei&,of  old," 
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tlioiiglit  most  adverse  to  it,  the  Protestant  spirit  of  sclf-de- 
pcudcDce  and  inquirj,  was  expressed  in  its  everj  line.  Faith 
and  aspiratiou  there  were,  in  every  Christian  ecclesiafitical 
building,  from  the  firet  century  to  the  filtceuth;  but  tiie  moral 
liahits  to  which  England  in  thia  age  owes  the  kind  of  greatness 
that  she  has, — the  hahils  of  philosophicjU  investigation,  of  ac- 
cmrate  tlioiight,  of  domestic  seclusien  and  independence,  of 
stern  self-reliance,  and  sincere  upright  scLU'ching  into  religious 
truth, — were  only  trat-eable  in  the  features  whieh  were  the 
distinctive  creation  of  the  Gotliic  schools,  in  the  veined  foliiige, 
and  thorny  fret-work,  and  shadowy  niche,  and  buttressed  pier, 
and  fearless  height  of  subtle  pinnacle  and  crested  tower,  sent 
like  an  '*  nnperplexed  question  up  to  Heaven."  * 

§  LXXVTTi,  Last,  because  the  least  essential,  of  the  constitu- 
ent elements  of  this  noble  school,  was  placed  that  of  Rebttjt- 
x>ANCE, — the  uncalculating  bestowal  of  the  wealth  of  its  labor. 
There  is,  indeed,  niuch  Gothic,  and  that  of  the  best  period,  in 
which  tliis  eleniont  is  hardly  traceable,  and  which  depends  for 
its  cil'ect  almost  exclusively  on  lovehness  of  simple  design  and 
grace  of  nninvolved  proportion:  still,  in  the  most  character- 
istic bnildmgs,  a  certain  portion  of  their  effect  depends  upon 
accumulation  of  ornament;  and  many  of  those  which  have 
most  iniluence  on  the  minds  of  men,  have  attained  it  by  means 
of  tbis  attribute  alone.  And  although,  by  careful  study  of  the 
school,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  condition  of  taste  which 
sliall  be  better  contented  by  a  few  perfect  lines  tlian  by  a 
whole  fagade  covered  with  fretwork,  ^he  building  which  only 
satisfies  such  a  taste  is  not  to  be  considered  the  best.  For  the 
very  first  requirement  of  Gothic  arcliitccture  being,  as  Ave  saw 
above,  that  it  shall  both  admit  the  aid,  and  apjieal  to  the  ad- 
ndnition,  of  the  rudest  as  well  as  the  most  refined  minds,  the 
richness  of  the  woi*k  is,  paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  ap- 
pear, a  part  of  its  humility.     No  arcliitecture  is  so  haughty  as 

♦  See  the  beautiful  flescription  nf  Florence  in  Elizabeth  Browning's  "Cosa 

Gni<it  Windows,"  which  is  not  only  a  uoble  poem,  hut  the  only  book  I  have 

Been  which,  fuvurin^  tht;  Ln)eru1  cause  iii  lUily,  •jives  a  just  iiceuuut  of  tho 

mcapaciUes  of  the  modem  Italiau. 
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that  which  is  simplo ;  which  refuses  to  address  the  ovc,  except 
in  a  few  clear  and  forceful  hnea;  which  implies,  in  offering  so 
h'ttle  to  our  regards,  that  all  it  has  offered  is  perfect;  and  di& 
daiiis,  either  by  the  complexity  or  the  attraotiveiiess  of  ite  fea- 
tures, to  embaiTass  our  invest igatiou,  or  betray  lis  into  delight, 
Tliat  humility,  which  is  the  very  life  of  the  Gothic  school,  is 
tihown  not  only  in  the  imperfection,  but  in  the  accumulation, 
of  ornament.  The  inferior  rank  of  the  workman  is  often 
shown  as  much  in  the  richness,  as  the  roughness,  of  his  work ; 
and  if  the  co-0]>eration  of  every  liaTul,  iind  the  sympathy  of 
eveiy  heai*t,  aj'e  to  be  received,  we  umst  be  content  to  allow 
the  redundance  which  disguises  the  failure  of  the  feeble,  and 
wins  the  regard  of  tlie  inattentive.  There  »ire,  however,  far 
nobler  interests  mingling,  in  the  Gothic  heart,  with  the  rude 
Jove  of  decorative  accumulation :  a  magnificent  enthusiasm, 
M'hich  feels  as  if  it  never  could  tlo  enough  to  reach  tlie  fiilnej^a 
of  its  ideal ;  an  unselfishness  of  sacrifice,  which  would  rather 
cast  fruitless  labor  before  the  altar  than  stand  idle  in  the 
market;  and,  finally,  a  profound  sympathy  with  the  fulness 
and  wealth  of  the  material  universe,  rising  out  of  that  Natural- 
ism whose  operation  we  have  already  endeavored  to  define. 
The  sculptor  who  sought  for  his  models  among  the  forest 
leaves,  could  not  but  rjuiekly  and  deeply  feel  that  complexity 
need  not  involve  the  loss  of  grace,  nor  richness  t}iat  of  repose ; 
and  every  hour  which  he  spent  in  the  study  of  the  minute  and 
various  work  of  Nature,  made  him  feel  more  forcibly  the  bar- 
renness of  what  WHS  best  in  that  of  man  :  nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that,  seeing  her  perfect  and  exquisite  creations  poured 
forth  in  a  profusion  which  conception  could  not  gi'asp  nor  cal- 
culation sum,  he  should  tliink  that  it  ill  became  him  to  be 
niggardly  of  his  own  rude  craftsmanship ;  and  where  he  saw 
tliroughout  the  universe  a  faultless  beauty  lavished  on  meas- 
ureless spaces  of  broidered  field  and  blooming  mountain,  to 
grudge  his  poor  and  imperfect  labor  to  the  few  stones  tliat  lie 
had  nused  one  upon  another,  for  habitation  or  memorial.  The 
years  of  iiis  life  passed  away  before  his  task  was  accomplished*, 
but  £cn3ration  succeeded  g-enoi'ation  with  unweaneOi  euXkvik'fev 
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asm,  and  the  cathedral  front  was  at  last  lost  in  the  tapestry  of 
its  traceries,  like  a  rock  aiiioog  the  thickets  and  herbage  of 
spring. 

§  Lxxix.  We  haTO  now,  I  believe,  obtained  a  Yiew  ap- 
proaeliing  to  completeness  of  the  various  moral  or  imaginative 
eleincnta  which  composed  the  innei"  epirit  of  G-otliic  archi- 
tectnre.  We  have,  in  the  second  place,  to  define  its  outward 
form. 

Now,  as  the  Gothic  spirit  is  made  up  of  several  elements, 
Bome  of  which  maj,  in  particular  examples,  be  wanting,  so 
the  Gothic  form  is  made  mp  of  minor  conditions  of  form, 
some  of  which  may,  in  particular  examples,  be  imperfectly 
developed. 

We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  a  building  is  either  Gothic 
or  not  Gothic  in  foi-m,  any  more  than  we  can  in  spirit.  We 
can  only  say  that  it  is  more  or  less  Gothic,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  Gothic  forms  which  it  nnites. 

*  §  Lxxx.  There  have  been  made  lately  many  snbtlo  and 
ingenious  endeavors  to  base  the  definition  of  Gothic  form 
entirely  upon  the  roof-vaulting;  endeavors  which  are  both 
forced  and  futile :  for  many  of  the  best  Gothic  buildings  in 
tlie  world  have  roofs  of  timber,  which  have  no  more  connexion 
with  the  main  stnictnre  of  the  walls  of  the  editlce  than  a  liat 
has  with  tliat  of  the  liead  it  protects;  and  other  Gothic  build- 
ings are  merely  enclosures  of  spaces,  as  ramparts  and  walk, 
or  enclosures  of  gardens  or  cloisters,  and  have  no  roofs  at  all, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  "roof"  is  commonly  accepted. 
But  every  reader  wlio  has  ever  taken  tlie  slightest  interest  in 
architecture  must  know  tliat  there  is  a  great  po]nilar  impres- 
sion on  this  matter,  wliicli  maintains  itself  stiffly  in  its  old 
form,  in  spite  of  all  ratiocination  and  definition;  namely,  that 
a  flat  lintel  from  pillar  to  pillar  is  Grecian,  a  round  arch  Nor- 
man or  Komanesrpie,  and  a  pointed  arch  Gotliic. 

And  the  old  popnlar  notion,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  perfectly 
right,  and  cnn  never  be  bettered.     The  most  striking  outward 
feature  in  all  Gothic  architecture  ift,  tWt  it  is  composed  of 
pointed  arches,  as  in  EomancBque  tli'at  \t  \s  m  >A^'a  -Kvaxvwai 
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►f  round ;  and  this  distinction  would  be  «]uite  as 
lear,  tliough  tlic  ruufa  wure  taken  off  every  catliudral  in 
Europe.  And  yet,  if  we  examine  cai'efiilly  into  the  real  force 
and  meaning  of  the  teiTU  "  roof"  wo  sliall  i>crhiip8  be  alilc  to 
jetain  the  old  popular  idea  in  a  definition  of  (xothic  architec- 
i-e  which  shall  also  express  whatever  dependence  that  archi- 
tecture has  upon  tnie  forms  of  roofing. 

§  LxxxL  In  Chap.  XIII.  of  the  first  volume,  the  reader 

will  rememl.Kir  that  roofs  were  considered  as  generally  divided 

to  two  parts ;  the  roof  proper,  tliat  is  to  Biiy,  the  sliell,  vault, 

ir  ceiling,  internally  visible;  and  the  roof -mask,  whit'li  pro- 

this  lower  roof  from  the  weather.     lu  some  buildings 

iliese  parts  are  united  in  one  framework;  but,  in  mo8t,  they 

more  or  less  independent  of  eacli  other,  and  in  nearly 

.11  Gotliic  buildings  there  is  considerable  interval   between 

em. 

Kow  it  will  often  happen,  as  above  noticed,  that  owing  to 
lie  nature  of  the  apartments  required,  or  the  materials  at 
and,  the  roof  i>roper  may  be  flat,  coved,  or  domed,  in  build- 
ings which  in  their  w^alls  employ  pointed  arches,  and  are,  in 
tlie  straitest  sense  of  the  word,  (Totbio  in  all  other  respects. 
Yet  so  far  forth  as  the  roofing  alone  is  concerned,  they  are 
not  Gothic  imless  the  pointed  arch  be  the  principal  form 
adopted  either  in  the  stone  vaulting  or  the  timbers  of  the  roof 
proper. 

1  shall  say  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  *'  Gothic  architecture 
is  that  which  uses,  if  possible,  the  pointed  arch  in  the  roof 
proper.'*     This  is  the  first  step  in  our  definition. 

§  Lxxxn.  Secondly.  Although  there  may  be  many  advis- 
alile  or  necessary  forms  for  the  lower  roof  or  ceibng,  there  is, 
in  cold  countries  exposed  to  rain  and  snow,  only  one  ad^^sable 
form  for  the  roof-mask,  and  that  is  the  gable,  for  this  alone 
^n  throw  off  both  rain  and  snow  from  all  parts  of  its  surface 
JR  Bp«sedily  as  possible.  Snow  can  lodge  on  the  top  of  a  dome, 
M  on  the  ridge  of  a  gable.  And  thus,  as  hxr  as  tocv?va\^ 'va 
eonceroc*^,  thefrahle  is  a  far  more  essential  feature  oi  ^oT\\\em 
liitectnre  tJian  the  pointed  vanlt,  for  the  one  is  a  t\\OTOV^ 


: 
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necessity,  tlie  other  often  a  graceful  conventionality :  the  gable 
occurs  in  tlie  timber  roof  of  every  dwelling-house  and  every 
cottage,  but  not  the  vault ;  and  the  gable  built  on  a  polygonal 
or  circular  plan,  is  the  origin  of  the  turret  and  epire ;  *  and  all 
the  60-called  aspiration  of  Gothic  architecture  is,  as  above 
noticed  (Vol.  L  Chap.  XII.  §  vi.),  nothing  more  than  its  de- 
velupement-  So  that  we  must  add  to  our  definition  another 
clauBe,  wliieh  will  be,  at  present,  by  far  the  most  important, 
and  it  will  stand  thus :  '•'  Gothic  ai-cliitecture  is  that  wliich  uses 
the  pointed  arch  for  the  roof  proper,  and  the  gable  for  the 
roof-mask." 

§  T.xxxrn.  And  here,  in  passing,  let  us  notice  a  principle  as 
true  in  architecture  ajB  in  morals.  It  is  not  the  compeUedy  but 
the  loilful,  transgression  of  law  which  corrupts  the  character. 
Sin  is  not  in  the  act,  but  in  the  choice.  It  is  a  law  for  Gothic 
architecture,  that  it  shall  use  the  pointed  arch  for  its  roof 
proper ;  but  because,  in  many  cases  of  domestic  building,  this 
becomes  impossible  for  want  of  room  (the  whole  height  of  the 
apartment  being  required  everj'Tvhere),  or  in  various  other 
ways  inconvenient,  flat  ceilings  may  be  used,  and  yet  the 
Gothic  shall  not  lose  its  purity.  But  in  the  roof-mask,  there 
can  be  no  necessity  nor  reason  for  a  change  of  fomi :  the  gable 
is  the  best ;  and  if  any  other — dome,  or  bulging  crown,  or 
whatsoever  else — be  enijJoyed  at  all,  it  must  be  ui  pure 
caprice,  and  wilful  transgix>ssion  of  law.  And  wherever, 
therefore,  this  is  done,  the  Gothic  has  lost  its  ehai-acter;  it  is 
pure  Gothic  no  more. 

§  Lxxxrv.  And  this  last  clause  of  the  definition  is  to  be 
more  stronijly  insisted  upon,  because  it  includes  multitudes  of 
buildings,  esi)eciiilly  domestic,  which  ai-e  Gothic  in  spirit,  but 
which  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  eml)racing  in  our  general  con* 
ception  of  Gothic  architecture;  multitudes  of  street  dwelling- 
houses  and  straggling  country  farm-houses,  buUt  with  little 
care  for  beauty,  or  observance  of  Gothic  laws  in  vaults  or 
windows,  and  yet  maint^iiining  their  character  by  the  sharp 

*  Salisbury  spire  is  only  a  tower  wUlv  a  po\ygoTva\  givbled  roof  of  stones 
and  so  also  the  c-eic6rated  spirts  of  Gaea  and  Couvviucus. 
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land  quaint  gables  of  the  roofs.  And,  for  the  reason  just 
given,  a  house  is  far  more  Gothic  which  lias  square  windows, 

[and  a  boldly  gjibled  roof,  than  the  one  which  has  pointed 
arches  for  the  windows,  and  a  domed  or  flat  roof.  For  it 
often  happened  in  the  best  Gothic  times,  as  it  must  in  all 
times,  that  it  was  more  easy  and  convenient  to  make  a  window 
B<]uarc  than  pointed ;  not  but  that,  as  above  oraphatieally 
stated,  the  riclmess  of  church  architecture  w^iis  also  found  in 
domestic;   and   systematically  "when  the   pointed   arch  was 

I  used  in  the  church  it  wqjb  used  in  the  street,'^  only  in  all  times 

I  there  were   cases   in  which   men 

I  ci>ttld  not  build  as  they  would,  and 
wej'e  obliged  to  construct  their 
doom  or  windows  in  the  readiest 

[way  ;  and  this  readiest  way  was 
then,  in  small  work,  as  it  wiJl  be 
to  the  end  of  time,  to  put  a  flat  atone  for  a  lintel  and  liuild  the 
windows  as  in  Fig.  YIII. ;  and  the  occurrence  of  such  win- 
dows in  a  building  or  a  street  will  not  un-Gothiclze  tliem,  so 
long  as  the  bold  gable  roof  be  retained,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
work  be  visibly  Gothic  in  other  respects.  J^nt  if  the  roof  be 
wilfully  and  conspicuously  of  any  other  form  than  the  gable, 
— ^if  it  be  domed,  or  Turkish,  or  Chinese, — the  building  lias 
positive  corruption  mingled  with  its  Gothic  elements,  in  pro- 
jwrtiou  to  the  conspitniousness  of  the  roof ;  and,  if  not  abso- 
lutely un-tiotliieized,  can  maintain  its  character  utily  by  such 
vigor  of  vital  Gothic  energy  in  other  paj'ts  as  shall  cause  the 
roof  to  be  forgotten,  thrown  off  like  an  eschar  from  the  living 
fnime.  Neverthelef^s,  we  must  always  admit  that  it  7uay  be 
forgotten,  and  that  if  the  Gothic  seal  be  indeed  set  tirmly  on  the 
walls,  we  are  not  to  cavil  at  the  forms  reserved  for  the  tiles 
and  leatls.  For,  observe,  as  our  definition  at  present  stands, 
bebig  understood  of  large  roofs  only,  it  will  allow  a  conical 
glase-funiace  to  be  a  Gothic  building,  but  will  7i/)i  allow  so 
umch,  either  of  tlie  Duonio  of  Florence,  oi'  t\ie  A\v\i\\^V<;\*v^  «^>\ 
Fisa.  We  tnust  cither  int'iid  it,  therefore,  or  u.i\deY^VOi.\iA  \\>  \5l!l 
sanw  bwnder  sense. 
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[§  Lxxxv.  And  now,  if  the  reader  will  look  back  to  the  fifth 
paragraph  of  Chap.  III.  Yol.  I.,  he  will  find  that  1  carefully 
extended  my  definition  of  a  roof  bo  as  to  include  more  than  ia 
usually  understood  by  the  term.  It  was  tliere  said  to  he  the 
covering  of  a  space,  narrow  or  wid^.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
Bignify,  with  i^espcct  to  the  real  nature  of  the  covering,  whether 
the  Bpace  protected  be  two  feet  wide,  or  ten ;  though  in  tlie 
one  case  we  call  the  protection  an  arch,  in  the  other  a  vault 
or  rcK)f.     But  the  real  point  to  be  considered  is,  the  manner  in 

I  which  this  protection  stands,  and  not  whether  it  is  narrow  or 
broad.  Wo  call  the  vaulting  of  a  bridge  *'  an  arch/*  because  it 
is  narrow  with  respect  to  the  river  it  crosses  ;  but  ii  it  were 
built  above  us  on  the  ground,  we  should  call  it  a  waggon  vault, 
^  because  then  we  sliould  fee!  the  breadth  of  it.  The  real  ques- 
B  tion  is  the  nature  of  the  curve,  not  the  extent  of  space  over 
which  it  is  carried :  and  this  is  more  the  case  with  respect  to 
Gothic  than  to  any  other  architecture;  for,  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  the  iom\  of  the  roof  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  ribs ;  the  domical  shells  being  coni5tructM  in  all  kinds 
of  inclinations,  quite  undeterminable  by  the  eye,  and  all  that 
IB  definite  in  their  character  being  fixed  by  the  curves  of  the 
ribfi. 

§  Lxxxvi.  r^t  ns  then  consider  our  definition  as  including 
the  narrowest  arcli,  or  tracery  bar,  as  well  as  the  broadest  roof, 
and  it  will  be  nearly  a  perfect  one.     For  the  fact  is,  that  all 
good  Gothic  is  nothing  more  than  the  developement^  in  various 
ways,  and  on  every  conceivable  scale,  of  the  group  foniied  by 
the  pointed  arch  for  the  hearifig  line  below,  and  the  gahle  for 
Hie protedvng  line,  alwve;  and  from  the  huge,  gray, 
shaly  slope  of  the  cathedral  roof,  with  its  elastic 
pointed  vaults   beneath,  to   the  slight   crowndike 
points  that  enrich  the  smallest  niche  of  its  doorway, 
one  law  and  one   expression  will  be  found  in  all. 
The  modes   of  6iq>port  and  of  decoration  are  in- 
finitely vanous,  hut  the  real  character  of  the  Iniild- 
infr,  in  all  goo(}  Gothic,  depends  upon  the  Biii^^le  li?ics  of  the 
SrabJo  over  the  pointed  arch,  Fig.  IX.,  er\dWfi\^  Tewr<xi\^vi^  est 
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The  lai'ger  woodciif, 
Fig.  X.,  represents  tliree  charucttir- 
istic  conditions  of  the  treatment  of 
tlie  group :  «,  from  a  tomb  at  Ve- 
rona (1328) ;  b,  one  of  the  lateral 
porches  at  Abbeville ;  c,  one  of 
the  uppermost  points  of  the  great 
western  fayade  of  Rouen  Cathe- 
dral ;  both  these  last  bemg,  I  be- 
lieve, early  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  forms  of  the  pure 
early  English  and  French  Gothic 
are  too  well  kno\STi  to  need  any 
notice;  iny  reason  will  appear 
presently  for  choosing,  by  way  of 
example,  these  somewhat  i-are  con- 
ditions. 

§  Lxxxvn.  But,  first,  let  us  tiy 
whether  we  cannot  get  the  forms 
of  the  other  great  architectures  of 
the  world  broadly  expressed  by  re- 
lations of  the  same  lines  into  which 
we  have  compressed  the  Gothic. 
We  may  easily  do  this  if  the  reader 
will  first  allow  mo  to  remind  him 
of  the  trae  nature  of  the  pointed 
arch,  as  it  was  expressed  in  §  x. 
Chap.  X.  of  the  first  vohnne.  It 
was  said  there,  that  it  ought  to  be 
called  a  "■  curved  gable,"  for,  strict- 
ly speaking,  an  "arch"  cannot  be 
*•  j>ointed."  The  so-called  pointed 
arch  (Uight  always  to  be  considered 
as  a  gable,  with  its  sides  curved  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  bear  pj-es- 
feurc  from  without     Thus  consid- 
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in  wHiich  an  interval  between  piers  caTi  bo  bridged, — the  tliree 
ways  represented  by  a,  d,  and  c,  Fig.  XI.,*  on  page  213, — A,  the 
lintel ;  n,  the  round  arch  ;  c,  the  gable.  All  the  architeeta  in 
the  world  will  never  discover  any  other  ways  of  bridging  a 
space  than  these  three ;  they  may  vary  the  curve  of  the  arch, 
or  curve  the  sides  of  the  gable,  or  break  them ;  but  in  doing 
this  they  are  merely  modifying  or  subdividing,  not  adding  to 
the  generic  fomia. 

§  Lxxxvnr.  Now  tliere  are  three  good  architectures  in  the 
world,  and  there  never  can  bo  more,  correspondent  to  each  of 
these  three  simple  ways  of  covering  in  a  space,  which  is  the 
original  function  of  all  architectures.  And  those  three  archi- 
tectures are  jp^ire  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  simplicity  and 
directness  with  which  they  express  the  condition  of  roofing  on 
which  they  are  founded.  Tliey  have  many  iiiteresting  varieties, 
according  to  their  scale,  manner  of  decoration,  and  chai-acter  of 
the  nations  by  whom  they  are  practised,  but  all  their  varieties 
are  finally  referable  to  the  three  great  heads: — 

A,  Greek :  Architecture  of  the  Lintel. 

Eomanesque :  Aj'cliitecture  of  the  Round  Arch. 
Gothic :  Aixihitecture  of  the  Gable. 


Fig.    XI. 
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The  three  names,  Greek,  Romanesque,  and  Gothic,  arc 
indeed  inaccurate  when  used  in  this  vast  sense,  boc^iuse  they 
imply  national  limitations;  but  the  three  architeetiu-es  may 
nevertheless  not  unfitly  receive  their  names  from  those  nations 
by  wliom  they  were  can-ied  to  the  highest  perfections.  We 
may  thus  brlelly  state  their  existing  vnrieties, 

§  Lxxxix.  A.  Greek  :  Lintel  Architecture.  The  worst  of 
the  tbi-ee ;  and,  considered  with  reference  to  stone  construc- 
tion, always  in  some  measure  burbarons.     Its  siinplest  type  is 

*QrbjtJie  shaded  portions  of  Pig.  XSIX  Vol  L 
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Stonelienge  ;  its  most  refuicnl,  the  Partlienon  ;  its  noWest,  tho 
Temple  of  Karnak. 

In  the  liands  of  tlie  Egyptian,  it  is  subhnie ;  in  those  of  tlie 
Greek,  pure ;  in  those  of  the  Roman,  rich ;  and  in  tliose  of  the 
Kenaissance  builder,  effeminate, 

B.  Ri»MAJJK8QUE :  Kound-ai'ch  Arelutccture.  Never  thor- 
onghly  developed  untii  Christian  times.  It  falls  into  two 
great  bmnches,  Eastern  and  Western,  or  Byzantine  and  Lom- 
bardic ;  changing  respectively  in  process  of  time,  with  certain 
helps  from  each  other,  into  Arabian  Gothic  and  Teutonic 
Gotljic.  Its  most  perfect  Lomhardic  type  ia  the  Duomo  of 
Pisa ;  its  most  perfect  Byzantine  tyjie  (I  believe),  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice.  Its  highest  glory  is,  that  it  h;is  no  corruption.  It  per- 
ishcB  in  giving  birth  to  another  arcliitccture  as  utihlc  as  itself. 

c.  Gm^Hic :  Arcliitecture  of  the  Gable.  The  daughter  of 
the  Romanesque ;  and,  like  the  Romanesque,  divided  into  two 
great  branches,  Western  and  Eastern,  or  pure  Gothic  and 
Arabian  Gothic;  of  which  the  latter  is  called  Gothic,  only 
because  it  has  many  Gothic  forms,  pointed  arclies,  vaults,  i%c., 
but  its  spirit  remains  Byzantine,  more  especially  in  the  form 
of  the  roof -mask,  of  which,  with  respect  to  these  three  great 
farailies,  we  have  next  to  determine  the  typical  form. 

§  xo.  For,  observe,  the  distinctions  we  have  hitherto  been 
stating,  depend  on  the  form  of  the  stones  fii*st  laid  from  jiier 
to  pier;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  simplest  condition  of  roofs 
proper.  Adding  the  relations  of  the  roof-mask  to  these  lines, 
we  shall  have  the  perfect  type  of  form  for  each  school. 

In  the  Greek,  the  Western  Romanesque,  and  Western 
Gothic,  the  roof-mask  is  the 
gable :  in  the  Eastern  Roman- 
esque, and  Eastern  Gothic,  it 
la  the  dome :  but  I  have  not 
studied  the  roofing  of  either 
I  of  these  last  two  groups,  and 
sliall  not  venture  to  generalize 
them  in  a  diagram. 


Fig.  XU. 
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But  the  thi-ee  gi'onpa,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Western  builders,  may  be  thus  simply  rcprescuXjed;  a,Y\^. 
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XII.,  Greek  ;*  h,  Westem  Romanes<|uc ;  c,  Western,  or  tnio, 
Got!  lie. 

Now,  observej  first,  that  the  relation  of  the  roof-mask  to  the 
root"  proper,  in  tlie  Greek  type,  forma  that  pediriietit  which 
gives  its  most  striking  character  to  tlie  temple,  and  is  the 
principal  recipient  of  its  sculptural  decoration.  The  relation 
of  these  lincis,  therefore,  is  just  as  important  in  the  Greek  as  in 
the  Gothic  schools. 

§  xcL  Secondly,  the  reader  must  observe  the  difierence  of 
steepness  in  tlie  Iionianesf[ue  and  Gothic  gables.  This  is  not 
an  unimjxirtant  distinction,  nor  an  undecided  one.  The 
Eromanesque  gable  does  not  pass  gradually  into  the  more  ele- 

vated  form;  there  is  a  great  gulf 
between  the  two ;  the  whole  ef- 
fect of  all  Southern  architecture 
being  dependent  upon  the  use 
of  the  Hat  gable,  and  of  all 
a  tf  Northern    upon    that   of     the 

acute.  I  need  not  here  dwell 
upon  the  difference  between  the 
hues  of  an  Italian  Tillage,  or  the 
flat  tops  of  most  Itahan  t-owers, 
and  the  peaked  gables  and 
Bpires  of  the  North,  attaining 
their  most  fantastic  deyelopemont,  I  believe,  in  Belgium: 
but  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  law  of  separation,  namely,  tliat 
a  Gothic  gable  i?iu8t  have  all  its  angles  acute,  and  a  Iloman- 

•  The  reader  is  nat  to  suppose  that  Greek  architecture  had  always,  or 
nhcn,  flat  ceilings,  because  I  call  its  lintel  the  roof  proper.  He  must  re- 
mcinlxT  I  always  use  these  tcrnig  of  the  first  simple  arrangements  of  mate- 
rials that  briflj^e  a  space ;  hringing  in  the  real  roof  afterwards,  if  I  can.  Tn 
the  caBC  of  Greek  temples  it  wmild  be  vain  to  refer  their  structure  to  tJie 
retil  roof,  for  many  were  liypa?thral,  and  without  a  roof  at  all.  I  am  un- 
fortunately more  ignorant  of  Egyptian  rooting  than  eveu  of  Arabian,  so 
that  I  cannot  bring  this  school  iuto  the  diagram;  but  the  gable  apptnrB  to 
have  been  magniflcenlly  used  for  a  bearing  roof.  Vide  Mr.  Fcrjusson's 
section  of  the  Pyramid  of  Geczeh.  "  Princi|iles  of  Beauty  in  Art,"  Plate  I., 
and  /lis  expressions  of  admiration  of  Egyptian  roof  nuisourj',  page  201. 
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ac  one  mnst  liave  tlie  upper  ooe  ohtnse  :  or,  to  jsji  ve  the  render 

'a  simple  practiciil  rule,  take  any  gable,  a  or  A,  Fi^.  XIIL,  and 

Btrike  a  semicircle  on  its  base ;  if  its  tcip  rises  above  the  sciui- 

I circle,  as  at  h,  it  is  a  Gothic  ^ble ;  if  it  falls  beneath  it,  a 
Jtomanesqiie  one ;  but  the  beat  forms  in  eacrli  group  arc  those 
-which  ai*e  distinctly  steep,  or  distinctly  low.  In  the  figure  f 
is,  perhaps,  the  average  of  Romanesque  slope,  and  <j  of  ( tothic. 
§  xcn.  But  although  we  do  not  find  a  trangitiou  fronn  one 
school  into  the  other  in  the  slope  i>f  the  gables,  there  is  often  a 
t  confusion  between  the  two  schools  in  the  association  of  the 
I  gable  with  the  arch  below  it.  It  lias  just  been  stated  that  the 
pure  Komanesque  condition  is  the  round  arch  under  the  low 
k gable,  //.,  Fig.  XIV.,  and  the  pure  Gotliii'  condition  is  the  point- 
l«d  arch  under  tlie  high  gable,  h.  llwt  in  the  passage  from  oiio 
[style  to  the  other,  we  sometimes  find  tlie  two  conditions  re- 
1  vereed;  tlie  ixjinted  arch  under  a  low  gable,  as  </,  or  the  round 
I  ai-ch  under  a  high  gable,  as  t\  The  form  (/  occuj's  in  the  tombs 
[of  Verona,  and  o  in  the  doors  of  Venice. 


Fig.  XIV. 
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%  xciii.  "We  have  thus  determined  the  relation  of  Gothic  to 
the  other  architectures  f)f  the  world,  as  far  as  regards  the  main 
lines  of  its  constniction ;  but  there  is  still  one  word  which 
needs  to  be  added  to  our  definition  of  its  form,  with  respect  to 
a  part  of  its  decoration,  which  Hses  out  of  that  construction. 
We  have  seen  that  the  first  condition  of  its  form  is,  that  it 
shall  liave  pointed  arches.  TVIien  Gothic  is  perfect,  therefore, 
it  will  folluw  that  the  pointed  arches  nmst  be  hiiilt  m  \\ve. 
etronirest  possible  manner. 
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Now,  if  tlie  reader  will  look  back  to  Cliapter  XI.  of  Yol. 
t,  lie  will  tiiid  the  subject  of  the  masonry  of  tlic   pointed 

arch  discussed  at  lengtli,  and 
the  eonehiision  deduced,  that 
of  all  ]>ossihle  forms  of  the 
pointed  arch  (a  ceit^in  weight 
of  raaterial  being  given),  that 
generically  represented  at  e^ 
Fig.  XV.,  is  the  strongest. 
In  fact,  the  reader  can  eee  in 
a  moment  that  the  weakness 
of  the  pointed  arch  is  in  its 
flanks,  and  that  by  merely 
tliickening  them  gradually  at 
this  point  all  chance  of  frac- 
ture is  removed.  Or,  per- 
hape,  more  simjily  still : — Sup- 
pose a  gable  built  of  stone,  as 
at  a,  and  pressed  upon  from 
without  by  a  weight  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  arrow,  eleai'ly  it 
would  be  liable  to  fall  in,  as  at 
h.  To  prevent  this,  we  make  a  pointed  arch  of  it,  as  at  c  ;  and 
now  it  cannot  fall  inwards,  but  if  pressed  upon  from  above 
may  give  way  outwards,  as  at  d.  But  at  last  we  build  as  at  €, 
and  now  it  can  neither  fall  out  nor  in. 

§  xciv.  The  forms  of  arch  thus  obtained,  with  a  pointed 
projection  called  a  cusp  on  each  side,  must  for  ever  be  delights 
ful  to  the  human  mind,  as  l>eing  expressive  of  the  utmost 
strength  and  permanency  obtainable  with  a  given  mass  uf 
material.  l>ut  it  was  not  by  any  sucli  process  of  reasoning, 
nor  with  any  reference  to  laws  of  construction,  that  the  cusp 
was  originallj'  invented.  It  is  merely  the  special  application 
to  tbe  arcb  of  the  great  ornamental  system  of  Foliation  ;  or 
the  adaptation  of  tlie  forms  of  leafage  which  has  been  above 
insisted  upon  as  the  principal  characteristic  of  Gothic  Natural- 
j'sm.      Tills  love  of  foliage  was  exactly  proportioned,  in  its 
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iDtensity,  to  tlie  iiicreaso  of  Btrengtb  in  the  Gotliic  spirit:  in 
the  Soutlieru  Gotliic  it  is  soft  leafage  that  is  most  loved ;  in  the 
Northern  tAortiy  leafage.  And  if  we 
take  up  any  iS'orthcni  illuminated  man- 
uscript of  the  g]"eat  Gotldc  time,  we 
fihall  find  every  one  of  its  leaf  oi-na- 
mentkj  surrounded  hy  a  thorny  Ftnicttire 
laid  round  it  in  gold  or  in  color ;  some- 
times apparently  copied  faithfidly  from 
the  prickly  developemcnt  tif  the  rout  of 
the  leaf  in  the  thistle^  rimniug  along 
the  stems  and  branches  exactly  as  the 
tliistle  leaf  does  along  its  own  stem, 
and  with  sharp  spines  proceeding  from 
the  points,  as  in  Fig.  XVI.     At  other 

times,  and  for  the  most  part  in  work  in  the  thirteenth  century^ 
tlie  golden  ground  takes  the  form  of  pure  and  severe  cusps, 
sometimes  enclosing  the  leaves,  sometimes  filling  up  the  forks 
of  the  branches  (as  in  the  example  iig.  1,  Plate  I.  Vol,  III.), 
passing  imperceptibly  from  the  distinctly  vegetable  con- 
dition (in  which  it  is  just  as  cer- 
tainly representative  of  the  thorn, 
as  otlier  parts  of  the  design  are  of 
the  bud,  leaf,  and  fndt)  into  the 
crests  on  the  necks,  or  the  mem- 
branous sails  of  the  wings,  of  ser- 
pents, dragons,  and  other  gro- 
teaquea,  as  in  Fig.  XVII.,  and  into 
rich  and  vague  fantasies  of  curva- 
ture ;  among  which,  however,  the 
pure  ciisped  system  of  the  pointed 
arch  is  continually  discernible,  not 
accidentally,  but  designedly  indic-jited,  and  connecting  itself 
with  the  litei-ally  architectural  portions  of  the  design. 

xcr\\  The  system,  then,  of  what  is  called  Foliation,  wheth- 
er simple,  as  in  the  cusped  arch,  or  complicated,  as  in  ti-aecry, 
roee  out  of  this  love  of  leafage ;  not  that  t\ie  ioniv  oi  \!lnft  «xq!q- 
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is  intended  to  imitate  a  leaf,  l>ut'/o  he  invested  vmth  the  mme 
characters  ofheaubj  which  the  dr8igru:r  had  discovered  in  the 
leaf.  Observe,  tlicre  is  a  wide  difference  between  these  two 
intentions.  The  idea  that  large  Gotliic  structure,  in  arches 
and  roofs,  was  intended  to  imitate  vegetation  is,  as  above 
noticed,  untenable  for  an  instant  in  the  fi'ont  of  facts.  But 
the  Gothic  builder  perceived  that,  in  the  leaves  wliicli  ho 
copied  for  his  minor  decoi-ations,  there  was  a  peculiar  bcanty, 
arising  from  certain  characters  of  curvature  in  outline,  and 
certain  methods  of  sicil>di vision  imd  of  radiation  in  structure. 
On  a  small  scale,  in  his  sculptures  and  his  missal -pidnting,  he 
copied  the  leaf  or  thorn  itself;  on  a  large  scale  he  adopted 
from  it  its  abstract  sources  of  beauty,  and  gave  tlie  same  kinds 
of  curvatm"es  and  the  same  spoeics  of  subdivision  to  the  out- 
line of  his  arches,  so  far  as  was  consistent  vdi\\  their  strength, 
never,  in  any  single  uistance,  suggesting  the  resemblance  to 
leafage  by  irregularttij  of  outline,  but  keeping  the  structure 
perfectly  simple,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  so  consistent  with  the 
beat  principles  of  masonry,  that  in  the  finest  Gothic  designs  of 
arches,  which  ai"e  always  .*f/v/v/if,;  cusped  (the  cinquefoiled  arch 
being  licentious,  though  in  early  work  often  very  lovely),  it  is 
literally  impossible,  without  consulting  the  context  of  tlie 
building,  to  say  whether  the  cus]>8  have  been  added  for  the 
sake  of  beauty  or  of  strength ;  nor,  though  in  mediteval  archi- 
tectui-e  they  were,  I  believe,  assuredly  first  employed  in  mere 
love  of  their  picturcstpie  form,  am  T  absolutely  certain  that 
their  earliest  invention  was  not  a  structural  effort.  For  the 
earhest  cusps  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  those  used  in 
the  vaults  of  the  great  galleries  of  the  Serapenm,  discovered 
in  1850  by  M.  Maniette  at  Memphis,  and  described  by  Colonel 
Hamilton  in  a  paper  read  in  February  last  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature.*  Tlie  rnofs  of  its  galleries  were  admi- 
rably shown  in  Colonel  Hamilton's  drawings  made  to  scale 
upon  the  spot,  and  their  profile  is  a  cuspcd  round  areh,  per- 


*  See  '  Athena-um,'  March  r»ih.  1853. 
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Ifeetly  pure  and  simple ;  bnt  Avhetlier  thrown  into  this  form  for 
I  the  sake  of  strength  or  of  grace,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

§  xcvi.  It  is  evident,  liowever,  that  the  strncTural  advantage 
of  the  cnsp  is  avaihihlc  oulj  in  the  wise  of  ai-ches  on  a  com- 
paratively smiill  scale.  If  the  arch  becomes  very  large,  the 
pi'ojections  under  the  flanks  must  become  too  ponderous  to  lie 
secure ;  the  suspended  weight  of  stone  would  be  Uahle  to  break 
off,  and  sucJi  ai-chcs  are  therefore  never  constructed  with  heavy 
cusps,  but  rendered  seeure  by  generid.  mass  of  masonry ;  imd 
what  additional  opj^earance  of  suppoit  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary (sometimes  a  considerable  degree  of  actual  support)  is 
I  given  by  means  of  tracery. 
§  xcvru  Of  what  I  stated  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
"Seven  Lamps"  respecting  the  nature  of  tracery,  I  need  re- 
peat here  only  this  much,  that  it  Ixsgan  in  the  use  of  penetra- 
tions tlirongh  the  stonework 
of  windows  or  walls,  cut  into 
fomiB  which  looked  like  stai's 

I  "when  seen  from   within,  and 
like    leaves  when  seen   from 
without:    the    name    foil    or 
feuOle  being  universally  ai> 
plied  to  the  separate  lobes  of 
their     extremities,    and    the 
L pleasure  received  from  them 
Ibeing  the  same  as  that  which 
feel  in  the  triple,  qnadni- 
Iple-,  or  other  radiated    leaves 
|of  vegetation,  joined  with  the 
erception  of   a  severely  ge- 
umetrical  order  and  symmeti-y. 
fA  few  of  the  most  connnou 
forms  are  represented,  n neon- 
fused  by  exterior  mouldings, 
Jn  Fig.  XYIII.,  and  the  best 
rsicerie^s  are  -nothing  more  than  close  cliisters  oi  auc\i  i.oT\a&,* 
wJUi  mouldings  following  their  ontJines. 
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§  xcvm.  The  term  "  foliated,"  therefore,  is  cjqually  descrip- 
tive of  the  most  perfect  conditioDs  both  of  the  simple  aixih  and 
of  the  traceries  by  which,  iii  later  Gothic,  it  is  filled ;  and  this 
foliation  is  an  essential  ehanicter  of  the  style.  No  Gothic  is 
either  good  or  characteristit;  which  is  not  foliated  either  in  its 
arches  or  apertures.  Sometimes  the  heai'ing  archea  are  foliated^ 
and  the  ornauientation  above  composed  of  fip^urc  6cnl])ture; 
sometimes  the  bearing  ai-uhes  ai'e  plain,  and  tlie  onianientation 
above  them  is  composed  of  foliated  apertures.  Bnt  the  element 
of  foliation  mitst  enter  somewhere,  or  the  style  is  imperfect. 
And  our  final  definition  of  Gothic  will,  therefore,  stand, 
thus : — 

"jF'oliated  Architecture,  which  iifies  the  pointed  ai'ch  for 
the  roof  proper,  and  the  gable  for  the  roof-mask.'* 

xcrx.  And  now  there  is  but  one  point  more  to  be  exam- 
ined, and  we  have  done. 

Foliation,  while  it  is  the  most  distinctive  and  pecuhar,  is 
also  the  easiest  method  of  decoration  which  Gothic  architecture 

possesses ;  and,  although  in 
^^'  ^^^  the  disposition  of  the  pro- 

portions and  forms  of  foils, 
the  most  noble  imagination 
may  be  shown,  yet  a  build- 
er without  imagination  at 
all,  or  any  other  faculty  of 
design,  Cim  produce  some 
effect  upon  the  mass  of  his 
work  by  merely  covering 
it  with  foohsh  foliation. 
Throw  any  number  of 
crossing  lines  together  at 
random,  as  in  Fig.  XIX., 
and  fill  their  squares  and 
oblong  openings  witli  qnatrefoils  and  cinquefoils,  and  you  will 
immediately  have  what  will  stand,  with  most  people,  for  very 
satisfactory  Gothic.  The  slightest  possible  acquaintance  with 
existing  lormB  will  enable  any  architect  to  vary  his  patterns  of 
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foliation  with  as  much  ease  as  he  would  those  of  a  kidcidoscope, 
and  to  produce  a  building  which  the  present  European  public 
wiU  think  magniiic'ent,  though  there  may  not  be,  froin  founda- 
tion to  coping,  one  ray  of  invention,  or  any  other  intellectual 
merit,  in  the  whole  mass  of  it.  But  tloral  decoration^  uud  the 
disposition  of  mouldings,  requL-e  some  skill  and  thought ;  and, 
if  they  are  to  be  agreeable  ut  all,  must  be  verily  invented,  or 
accurately  copied.  They  cannot  be  drawn  altogether  at  ran- 
dom, without  becoming  so  commonplace  aa  to  involve  detec- 
tion :  and  although,  aB  I  have  just  said,  the  noblest  imagination 
may  be  shown  in  the  dit^positions  of  traceries,  there  is  far 
more  room  for  its  play  and  power  when  those  traceries  are 
associated  with  floral  or  animal  ornatnent ;  and  it  is  pmbablc, 
d  priori^  that,  wherever  true  invention  exists,  such  oinameut 
will  be  employed  in  profusion. 

§  c.  Now,  all  Gothic  may  be  divided  into  two  va^t  schools, 
one  early,  the  other  late;*  of  which  the  former,  noble,  inven- 
tive, and  progressive,  uses  the  element  of  foliation  moderately, 
that  of  floral  and  figure  sculpture  decoration  profusely ;  the 
latter,  ignoble,  uninventive,  and  declining,  uses  foliation  im- 
moderately, floi-al  and  tigure  sculpture  suborilinately.  The 
two  schools  touch  each  other  at  that  instant  of  momentous 
change,  dwelt  upon  in  the  "  Seven  Lamps,"  chap,  ii.,  a  period 
later  or  earlier  in  diiferent  districts,  but  wlilch  may  be  broadly 
stated  as  the  nu'ddle  of  the  fourteenth  century;  both  styles 
l»eing,  of  course,  in  their  highest  excellence  at  the  moment 
when  they  meet,  the  one  ascending  to  the  point  of  junction, 
the  one  declining  from  it,  but,  at  first,  not  in  any  niai'ked 
degree,  and  only  showing  the  characters  which  justify  its  l>eing 
al>ove  called,  generically,  ignoble,  as  its  decleDsion  reaches 
steeper  slope. 

§  CI-  Of  these  two  great  schools,  the  first  uses  foliation 
only  in  large  and  simple  masses,  and  covers  the  minor  niem- 


*  Late,  and  chicHy  conftnerl  to  Xorthem  couotnes,  so  tliut  the  two 
schools  may  be  opposed  either  as  Early  aad  Late  Gothic,  or  (in  tku  four- 
totinth  century)  Qs  Southern  lui  1  Northern  Gothic. 
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bers,  cusps,  »fec.,  of  tli.it  foliation,  with  various  sculpture.  Tlio 
latter  decorates  foliation  itself  with  minor  foliation,  and  breaks 
its  traceries  into  endless  and  lace-like  subdivision  of  tracerj^. 

A  few  instances  ^vill  explain  the  difference  clearly.  Fig. 
2,  Plate  XII.,  represents  hidf  of  an  eight-foiled  apertiu*e  frojn 
Salisbury ;  where  the  element  of  foliation  is  employed  in  the 
krger  disposition  of  the  starry  form ;  but  in  the  decoration 
of  the  cusp  it  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  ornament  is 
floiiil. 

Ijut  m  tig.  1,  which  is  part  of  a  fringe  round  one  of  tlie 
later  windows  in  Rouen  Cathedra!,  the  foliation  is  first  carried 
boldly  round  the  arch,  and  then  each  cusp  of  it  divided  into 
other  forms  of  foliation.  The  two  krger  canopies  of  niches 
below,  figs.  5  and  0,  are  respectively  those  seen  at  the  flanks 
of  the  two  uppennost  examples  of  gabled  Gothic  in  Fig.  X., 
p.  213.  Tli0!?e  examples  were  there  eliosen  in  order  also  to 
illustrate  the  distinction  in  the  character  of  omamentation 
which  we  ai*e  at  present  examining;  and  if  the  reader  will 
look  back  to  them,  and  compare  their  methods  of  treatment, 
he  will  at  once  be  enabled  to  fix  that  distinction  clearly  in  his 
nmid.  lie  will  observe  that  in  the  uppennost  the  element 
of  foliation  is  scrupulously  confined  to  the  bearing  arches  of 
the  gable,  and  of  tlie  lateral  niches,  so  that,  on  any  given  side 
of  the  monument,  only  three  foliated  arches  are  discernible. 
All  the  rest  of  the  ornamentation  is  '*  bossy  sculpture,"  set  on 
the  broad  marble  surface.  On  the  point  of  the  gable  are  set 
the  shield  and  dog-crest  of  the  Scalas,  with  its  bronze  wings, 
as  of  a  dragon,  thrown  out  from  it  on  either  side ;  below,  an 
admirably  sculptured  oak-tree  fills  the  centre  of  the  field; 
l>encath  it  is  the  death  of  Abel,  Abel  lying  dead  upon  his  face 
on  one  side,  Cain  opposite,  looking  up  to  heaven  in  terror :  the 
bonier  of  the  arch  is  formed  of  various  leafage,  altem.ating 
with  the  scala  shield ;  and  the  cusps  are  each  filled  by  one 
fiower,  and  two  broad  flowing  leaves.  The  whole  is  exquis- 
itely relieved  by  color ;  tlie  ground  !>cing  of  pale  red  Verona 
marble,  and  the  statues  and  foliago  of  white  Carrara  marble, , 
j/jJaid. 
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The  figure  below  it,  h,  represents  tlie  southern  lateral 
of  the  principal  church  in  Abbeville :  the  sraallncsgi  of 
ithe  scale  compelled  me  to  malio  it  somewhat  heavier  in  tlie 
lines  of  its  traceries  than  it  is  in  reality,  but  the  door  itself  is 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  damlM>vant  Gothic  in  the 
world ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  shield  introduced  here, 
at  the  point  of  the  gable,  in  exactly  the  sjime  manner  as  In  tha 
upper  example,  and  with  precisely  the  same  purp()i>e, — to  stay 
the  eye  in  its  ascent,  and  to  keep  it  from  being  offended  by 
the  shai*p  point  of  the  gable,  the  reversed  angle  of  the  shield 
being  so  energetic  as  completely  to  balance  the  upward  ten- 
dency of  the  great  convergent  linos.     It  will  be  seen,  however, 
as  this  example  is  studied,  that  its  other  deconitions  are  alto- 
gether different  from  those  of  the  Veronese  tomb ;  that,  here, 
the  whole  effect  is  dependent  on  ni^^i-e  multiplications  of  similar 
lines  of  tracery,  scidpturc  being  hardly  introduced  except  in 
the  seated   statue  mider  the   central   niche,  an<],  formerly,  in 
groups  filling  the  shadowy  hollows  under  the  small  niches  in 
the  archivolt,  but  broken  away  in  the   Revolution.     And  if 
^now  we  turn  to  Plate  XII.,  just  passed,  and  examine  the  heads 
of  the  two  lateral  niches  there  given  from  each  of  these  monu- 
ments on  a  larger  scale,  the  contrast  will  be  yet  more  apparent. 
fTlie  one  from  Abbeville  (fig.  5),  though   it  contains   much 
floral  work  of  the  crisp  Northern  kind  in  its  linial  and  crock- 
!ts,  yet  depends  for  all  its  effect  on   the  various  patterns  of 
VdLition  with  which  its  spaces  ai*e  filled ;  and   it  is  so  cut 
I  rough  and  through  that  it  is  hardly  stronger  tlian  a  piece 
if  lace :  whereas  tlie  pinnacle  from  Yerona  depends  for  its 
iffect  on  one  broad  mass  of  shadow,  boldly  shaped  into  the 
refoil  in  its  bearing  ai'ch;  and  there  is  no  other  trefoil  on  that 
ide  of  the  niche.     All  the  rest  of  its  decoration  is  iloral,  or 
liy  almonds  and  bosses ;  and  its  surface  of  stone  is  unpierced, 
,ad  kept  in  broad  h'ght,  and  the  mass  of  it  thick  and  strong 
iiiough  to  stand  for  as  many  more  centuries  as  it  has  ah'eady 
'stood,  scxitlieless,  in  the  open  street  of  Yerona.     The  figures  3 
and  4,  above  each  niche,  show  how  the  same  principles  axe^ 
carried  out  into  the  smallest  details  of  the  two  edliiceft,  Z  \s^ 
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ing  the  moukling  wliicli  border's  the  g&hle.  at  Abbeville,  and 
that  ill  the  siiinc  pusition  at  Veroim ;  and  as  thus  iii  all  cases 
the  dititiuction  in  their  tj-eatment  i-emains  the  same,  the  one 
attracting  the  cyo  to  broad  stiiilptiu'ud  surfac<7s,  the  other  to 
involutions  of  intricate  ///it<#,  I  shuil  hereafter  characterize  the 
two  Rchools,  whenever  I  liave  occiision  to  refer  to  them,  the 
one  as  Snrface-Cxothic,  tlie  other  as  Linear-Gothic, 

§  CTii.  Now  observe:  it  is  not,  at  present,  the  question, 
whether  the  form  of  tlio  Veronese  niche,  and  the  design  of  its 
flower-work»  be  as  good  as  they  might  have  been ;  but  simply, 
whi(!h  of  the  two  arcliitectural  principles  is  the  greater  and 
better.  And  this  we  cannot  liesitate  for  an  instant  m  decid- 
ing. The  Veronese  Gothic  is  strong  in  its  masonry,  simple 
in  its  masses,  Ijiit  ]>erpotnal  in  its  variety.  The  late  French 
Gothic  is  weak  in  masonry ,♦  I troken  in  mass,  and  repeats  tlio 
same  idea  contiimally.  It  is  very  beautiful,  but  the  Italian 
Gothic  is  tlic  nobler  style. 

§  CIV.  Yet,  ill  saying  that  the  French  Gothic  repeats  one 
idea,  I  mean  merely  that  it  depends  too  much  upon  the  folia- 
tion of  its  traceries.  The  disposition  of  the  traceries  tliem- 
selves  is  endlessly  varied  and  inventive;  and  indeed,  the  mind 
of  the  French  workman  was,  perhaps,  even  richer  in  fancy 
than  that  of  the  Italian,  only  he  had  been  taught  a  less  noble 
style.  This  is  especially  to  be  remembered  with  respect  to  the 
subordination  of  figure  sculpture  above  noticed  as  characteristic 
of  the  later  Gothic, 

It  is  not  tJiat  such  sculpture  is  wanting;  on  the  contrai'y, 
it  is  often  worked  into  richer  gronps,  and  carried  out  with  a 
perfection  of  execution,  far  greater  than  those  whicli  adorn 
tlie  cai'her  buildings:  but,  in  the  early  \v'ork,  it  is  v.igoi'ous, 
prominent,  and  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole;  in  the 
late  work  it  is  enfeebled,  and  shrouded  in  the  veil  of  tracery, 
from  which  it  may  often  be  removed  with  little  harm  to  the 
general  effect.* 

*  la  many  of  the  best  French  GoUilc  dmxcXies,  V\\e  e,ttiM^?.  o^  fibres 
hare  been  all  broken  away  at  the  RovoUiUon,  viWlvoul  txiw\\  Vwrm  \.ct  Viva 
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§  ov.  Now  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  no  pnnciple  of 
^art  is  more  absohitc  thau  tliis, — that  a  couiposhiuii  Iroui  whicii 
■anything  can  be  removed  without  doing  iniechitjf  is  always  bo 
H^ar  forth  inferior.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  if  on  no  other, 
^tbere  can  be  no  question,  for  a  moment,  which  of  the  two 
schools  is  the  gi'eater;  although  there  are  many  most  noble 
works  in  the  French  traccricd  Gc^thic,  hai-ang  a  sublimity  of 

k their  owii  dependent  on  their  extreme  richness  and  grace  of 
line,  and  for  wliieh  we  may  be  most  grateful  to  their  buildere. 
And,  indeed,  the  suiJoriority  of  the  Surface- 
^ Gothic  cannot  be  completely  felt,  until  we 
compare  it  ^^^th  the  more  degraded   Linear 
chools,  as,  for  instance,  with  our  own  Eng- 
lish Perpendicular.      The  ornaments  of  the 
Veronese  nicJie,  which  we  have  u^^ed  for  our 
example,  are  by  no  meiuiB  among  the  best  of 
their  Bchool,  yet  they  will  serve  our  pni-poso 
for  such  a  comparison.     That  of  its  pimiacle 
composed  of  a  single   upright  flowering 
Iplant,  of  whicli  the  stem  shoots  up  through  the 
[centres  of  the  leaves,  and  bears  a  pendent  blos- 
iBom,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  imperial  lily. 
The  leaves  are  thrown  back  from  the  stem  with 
^  angular  grace  and  freedom,  and  foreshortened, 
f  iifiif  by  a  sldlful  painter,  in  the  shallow  marble 
relief.     Their  arrangement  is  roughly  eho\\Ti 
in  the  little  woodcut  at  the  side  (Fig.  XX.) ; 
Mid  if  the  reader  will  simply  try  the  experi- 
ment for  hitnself, — first,  of  covering  a  piece 
of  pajxir  witl|  crossed  linos,  as  if  for  accounts, 
ttd  filhng  all  the  interstices  with  any  folia- 
tion that  comes  into  his  head,  as  in  Figure  XIX.  above;  and 
Ojen,  of  trying  to  fill  the  point  of  a  gable  with  a  piece  of 

picturesqiiencss.  thongli  with  grievous  ]oss  to  the  historical  vaVue  o^  M\Ci 
iwhiiw-ture:  whcreits,  if  fwm  the  niche  ai  Vcnma  we  were  U)  xemoNcvVa 
W  ormwvnt.%  nnd  Uic  statue  beneath  it,  nothing  would  TeTOtdu  "V»vi\. 
^^^ifS'f^  trvfoUcd  shell,  utterly  vaiucJea^orevcu  ugly. 
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lrafii|rij  lil<(.  that  in  Figure  XX.  above,  putting  tlie  figure  itself 
iihiiU',— lio  will  preHfiitly  Hiiii  tliut  more  tJiought  and  invention 
artJ  RHjuirotl  to  <l(^i!jigii  this  eingle  minute  |jimiadie,  than  to  cover 
ucreu  of  gntnrid  with  Kiiglitili  jierjiendicular. 

^  (Vi.  \Vti  have  now,  1  believe,  obtained  a  euflicientlj  ac- 
ountto  kiHjvvledgc  botli  of  the  spirit  and  form  of  Gothic  archi- 
t<'c'itit'(i;  l>ut  it  itiiiy,  perhaps,  be  usofid  to  the  general  I'eader, 
if,  in  f  onclubioti,  1  wet  down  a  few  plain  and  practieal  rules 
for  detorniining,  in  every  instance,  whether  a  given  building 
l>epK)d  (itttUie  or  not,  and,  if  not  Gothfc,  whether  its  archi- 
tocturo  ii*  of  a  kind  whieli  will  prolmhlj  reward  the  pains  of 
earefiil  exaiuinalion. 

JJ  <vii.  h'irst.  TiOok  if  tlic  roof  riiies  in  a  steep  gable,  high 
above  tlic  walU.  I  f  it  does  not  do  this,  there  is  st)niething  wrong ; 
the  building  in  nt>t  ijuito  pure  Gothic,  or  has  been  altered. 

§  will.  Secondly.  Look  if  tlie  principal  windows  and  doors 
hftvo  poiJJted  arches  with  gj\bles  over  them.  If  not  ixunted 
juvlu's,  the  Imildlng  is  n<»t  Gothic;  if  they  have  not  any  gables 
ovor  ihejn,  it  h  either  not  pure,  or  not  tirst-rat€. 

If,  however,  it  has  the  steep  roof,  the  pointed  arch,  and 
gubk*  uU  united,  it  is  nearly  certain  to  be  a  Gothic  biulding  of 
I  very  tine  time. 

^  i"ix.  Tldiilly.     Look  if  the  arches  are  cut-jxHi.  or  aper 
tu»\*tfoliuttHl     If  ihebuikliughjismet  the  first  two  conditions, 
It  la  mv\>  to  Ih>  foUatiKl  «^>tiu^wherv :  but,  if  not  everywhere, 
Ltl  V '     '    nv  unfoHatod  are  imperfect,  unless  they  are 

'  1 1  iv^  or  siumll  and  sharp  arehes  in  group,  form- 

ing; u  kind  ikf  fuliatiou  by  thoir  own  muUiplicity,  and  relieved 
b\        '  '       '   tuouhiiiig^.     The  upjH^r  ^^  ■    '  for  in- 

*  v>f  \Vt*tm«fcstwAbhit\v  ar    .    ^       ect  for 

U  th*>w  bo  no  foUatioa  anywhere,  th© 
"hie. 
t'-^  me^cs  aU  elie  first  tliree 
(Wiulitiv^^  U^4  if  ila  An^K««  in  ^n^^nd,  Y^tetber  of  windows 
I'  -*,  or  of  miuvvr  v»r*»!uwc''  itv  carried  on  tme 

f  A.i,„.,  ,,i  ;   ,,../',i*A      '  .  iiv^iij«iu^« Wilding 
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imitation,  a  feeble  copy,  or  a  bad  example  of  a  noblo 
e;  but  the  maimer  of  it,  Laving  met  all  these  four  condi- 
ions,  is  assuredly  iirst-rate. 

If  its  apertiu-es  have  not  Bhafts  and  capitals,  look  if  they 
are  plain  openings  in  the  walls,  etudiou-sly  Biniple,  and  nn- 
moulded  at  the  sides;  as,  for  instance,  the  ai*ch  in  Fhite  XIX. 
Vol.  I.  If  so,  the  building  may  still  be  of  the  tinest  Gothic, 
adapted  to  some  domestic  or  military  service.  But  if  the  sides 
of  tlie  window  be  moulded,  and  yet  there  are  no  capitals  at  the 
Bpring  of  the  arch,  it  is  assuredly  of  an  inf(?rior  school. 

This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  l>uild- 

ing  be  of  a  fine  Gothic  style.     The  next  testa  to  be  applied  are 

in  order  to  discover  wliether  it  lie  good  arcliitecturc  or  not: 

for  it  miay  be  very  impm'o  Gothic,  and  yet  very  noble  arciiitcc- 

tiire ;  or  it  may  be  very  pure  Gothic,  and  yet,  if  a  copy,  or 

(Originally  raised  by  an  uni!;^iftGd  bnilder,  very  bad  architecture. 

If  it  belong  to  any  of  the  great  schools  of  colorjts  criticism 

becomes  as  complicated,  and  needs  as  much  care,  as  that  of  a  piece 

■jof  music,  and  no  general  rules  for  it  can  be  given  ;  but  if  not — 

H       §  CXI.  First.     See  if  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  built  by  ^J 

Betrong  men ;  if  it  has  the  sort  of  roughness,  and  largeness,  and^H 

■     nonchalance,  mixed  in  places  with  the  exquisite  tenderness 

which  seems  always  to  be  the  sign-manual  of  the  broad  vision, 

and  massy  power  of  men  who  can  see  paM  the  work  they  are 

doing,  and  betray  here  and  tliere  something  like  disdain  for  it. 

If  the  building  has  tliis  cliaraoter,  it  is  nmcli  already  iu  its 

favor;  it  will  go  hard  but  it  proves  a  noble  one.     If  it  hiis  not 

thijs,  but  is  altogether  accurate,  minute,  and  sempidous  in  its 

workmanship,  it  must  belong  to  eitiier  the  very  best  or  the  veiy 

worst  of  schools :  the  very  host,  iii  which  exquisite  design  is 

wrought  out  with  untiring  and  conscientious  care,  as  in  the 

Giottesquc  Gothic ;  or  the  very  worst,  iu  which  mechanism 

lias  taken  tbe  jjlace  of  design.     It  is  more  likely,  in  general, 

that  it  should  belong  to  the  worst  than  the  best :  so  that,  on. 

the  whole,  veiy  accurate  workmanship  is  U*  be  estee\nc;iV  aAva.^ 

sign ;  and  if  there  is  nothing  roum'ksdAn  about  tlie  \>u\\A\\v^  X^a^X 

its  precision,  It  may  be  passed  ut  once  with  couteiiiTit. 
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§  f;x[i.  Secondly,  Ohservc  if  it  be  irregular,  its  diiiercnt 
parts  fitting  tbeniBelvea  to  different  piir})08e8,  no  one  aarmg 
■what  Iwconica  of  tiiorn,  so  tliat  they  do  their  work.  If  one 
pnrt  idwiiyH  nimwcrs  uwurately  to  another  part,  it  is  Bore  to 
he  ii  hud  building;  iind  the  greater  aud  more  eoniripitaous  tliQ 
H'lVjtpdiintiLiH,  the  j^reator  tlie  chances  are  that  it  is  a  good  one. 
For  ir»Htancc»  in  tlio  Diuml  I'alace,  of  which  a  rough  woodcut 
U  jrlvvn  in  V]\ii\k  VIIL,  tlie  gcneml  idea  is  stenilj  yymmetri^ 
cal ;  hilt  two  windows  arc  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  b\x;  and 
if  tlui  rt'iider  will  oonnt  the  arclios  of  the  Bmall  arcade  as  far  as 
to  the  great  hnlnmy,  ho  will  Iind  it  is  not  in  the  centre,  but  set 
tiv  tlio  ri^ht-lmnd  side  by  the  whole  width  of  one  of  those  arclies. 
Wi!  n>tiy  bn  pretty  Hiire  tliat  the  Iniiklini!^  is  a  goo^l  one;  none 
Imit  a  master  of  \m  craft  wuiiKI  have  veuture<.l  to  do  this. 

§  cxtrt.  Thinlly.  Obsorvo  if  all  the  traceries,  capitals,  and 
other  ornanicjitu  are  o{  perpetuttlly  varied  design.  If  not,  the 
work  i*  ass\nt'diy  bad. 

§  cxiv.  LiWitly.  A'' v/f/ tho  scnlpturG.  Prepariitory  to  read- 
\\\)l  it,  yon  will  have  to  discover  whether  it  is  lepjible  (and,  if 
legible,  it  is  nearly  certain  to  1h?  worth  reading).  On  a  good 
building,  the  sculi>ture  is  ahcaxfi  eo  set,  and  on  snch  a  scale, 
that  at  the  oixhnary  distance  from  which  the  e^litice  is  soon, 
the  *«>ulptun>  s^hall  K>  thoron^hly  intelligible  and  interesting. 
In  onler  to  s)ixH)m)^H&h  tliiss  the  upjvnnost  statues  will  he  tea 
Kvr  twch^?  iw'  V  V  tiui  the  up|X^r  ornamentation  will  be  iXh 
los^,  iw*i>»>  ioness  «s  it  d*«scends,  till  on  the  foundt- 

iion  it  will  often  l»c  wrouglit  »(  if  for  a  precious  cabinet  in  a 
k'  '  'iftmlier;  but  iJ»<  ^{K^etjUor  will  not  notice  that  tho 
I .  ilpmros  *ix^  <»loss*I.     Ho  will  mttrelv  feel  that  he  can 

<»«»  ti>cm  plainly*  ami  mako  tlwan  all  out  at  his  earn. 

Ami,  havii^  «»0ftfUiiMd  ibia»  ioc  him  sot  hiauelf  to  read 
ThMMtt^M-vraM  tiw  carttMifim  <A  the  httU£ng;  is  to  lie 
"  1  pfWMeSr  on  lh<»  sun^^  prindplo^  4k  that  of  a  book 

[  $t  m«*  <^p«nd  M  the  kw>iHQi%«^  lenHi^  and 

in  iSkut  owe  »^f  the"  Iwt  -wxwiss  h«  <«thcr  p«4y«i^^  then  to 
^TBMt  ^  ioA  them  to  be  otttcr- 
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§  I.  The  buildings  ont  of  tlie  remnants  of  which  we  Lave 
(udeavored  to  recover  some  conception  of  the  appem-ance  of 
Venice  during  the  Byzantine  period,  contrihute  liurdly  Jiny- 
thing  at  this  day  to  the  effect  of  the  streets  of  the  city.  Tliey 
are  too  few  and  too  much  defaced  to  attract  the  eye  or  intlu- 
ence  the  feelings.  The  charm  which  Venice  still  posseysea, 
and  which  for  the  lust  fifty  years  has  rcuderod  it  the  favorite 
haimt  of  all  the  painters  of  pictureficpie  giibject,  is  ownng  to 
the  effect  of  the  palaces  belonging  to  tlie  jjcriod  we  have  now 

»to  examine,  mingled  with  those  of  tlie  Renaissance. 
Tills  effect  is  produced  in  two  different  ways.     The  Renais 
eancc  palaces  are  not  more  picinresqne  in  themselves  than  the 
club-houses  of  Fall  Mall;  but  they  become  delightful  by  the 
contrast  of  their  severity  and  refinement  with  the  nch  and 
rode  confusion  of  the  Bea  life  beoeath  them,  and  of  their 
white   and   solid   masonry  with   the   green   wavcfi.     Remove 
from  beneath  them  the  orange  sails  of  the  fishing  boats,  the 
black  gliding  of  the  gondolas,  the  cumbered  decks  and  rough 
crews  of  the  barges  of  traffic,  and  the  fretfulnese  of  the  green 
'K'ater  along  their  foundations,  and  the  Renaissance  palaces 
posesfi  no  more  interest  than  those  of  London  or  Paris,     But 
the  Gothic  palaces  are  picturesque  in  themselves,  and  wield 
over  us  an  independent  power.     Sea  and  sky,  and  every  other 
accessory  might  be  taken   away  from  thciii,   and  still   they 
^ould  be  beautiful  and  strange.     They  are  not  less  striking  in 
tlie  loneliest  streets  of  Padua  and  Viccnza  (where  many  were 
I'lriit  during  the  period  of  the  Venetian  authority  in  thosw 
cities)  than   in   the   most  crowded   thorough  fares   oiNviuVcQ 
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iteelf;  and  if  they  could  l)e  transported  into  the  inidst  of 
London,  tliey  would  still  not  altOjL^ctlier  lose  tlieir  power  over 
tlie  feelinj^s. 

§  II.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  in  the  perpetual  atti'active- 
ness  of  all  pictures,  however  poor  in  skill,  which  have  taken 
for  tlieii-  subject  the  principal  of  tlicsu  Gothic  buildings,  the 
Dncal  Palace.  In  spite  of  all  architectural  theories  and  teach- 
inijs,  the  paintings  of  this  builditig  are  always  felt  to  be  do 
lightfnl ;  we  cannot  be  wearied  by  them,  though  often  sorely 
tried ;  but  we  arc  not  put  to  the  eame  trial  in  the  case  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Kenaissance.  They  are  never  drawn  singly,  or 
as  the  principal  subject,  nor  can  they  be.  The  building  which 
faces  the  Dueal  Palace  on  the  opposite  fiidc  of  the  Piazzetta  is 
celebrated  among  architects,  but  it  is  not  familiar  to  our  eyes; 
it  is  painted  only  incidentally,  for  the  completion,  not  the  sub- 
ject, of  a  Ycnctiiin  scene;  and  even  tlie  Renaissance  ai'cades 
of  St,  M:Li'k's  Place,  though  frequently  painted,  are  always 
treated  as  a  mere  avenue  to  its  Byzantine  church  and  colossal 
tower.  And  the  Dueal  Palace  itself  owes  the  peculiar  charm 
which  we  have  hitherto  felt,  not  so  much  to  its  greater  size  aa 
compared  with  other  G-othic  buildings,  or  nobler  design  (for 
it  never  yet  has  been  rightly  drawn),  jis  to  its  comparative  isO' 
lation.  The  other  Gothic  structures  are  as  mucli  injured  by 
the  continual  juxtai)Osition  of  the  Renaissance  palaces,  as  the 
latter  are  aided  by  it;  they  exliaust  their  own  life  by  breath- 
ing it  into  the  Renaissance  coldness  :  but  the  Ducal  Palace 
stands  comparatively  alone,  and  fully  expresses  the  Gothic 
power. 

§  UL  And  it  is  just  that  it  should  be  so  seen,  for  it  is  the 
original  of  nearly  all  the  rest.  It  is  not  the  elaborate  and  more 
studied  developement  of  a  national  style,  but  the  great  and 
sudden  invention  of  one  man,  instantly  forming  a  national 
style,  and  becoming  the  mo^lel  for  the  imitation  of  every  archi- 
tect in  Venice  for  upwards  of  a  century.  It  was  the  detennina- 
t/on  of  this  one  fact  which  occupied  nic  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  I  spent  in  Venice.  It  had  alwaya  a\vvieared  to  me  most 
Btrnngc  that  there  should  be  in  no  part  ui  t\\ft  cVX.^  «v\^  \xvcvyvssqX» 
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or  miperfect  types  of  tlic  ioijti   <>i    rlie  Ducal  Palace ;  it  was 

Itlifficult  to  belicvti  that  so  uiiglity  a  Imikliug  had  been  thecuii- 

Bption  of  one  man,  not  only  in  disposition  and  detail,  bnt  in 

'  style ;  and  yet  impossible,  bad  it  been  otherwise,  but  that  gome 

I  early  examples  of  approximate  Gotliic  form  must  exist.  There 
is  not  one.  The  palaces  built  between  the  final  cessation  of 
the  Byzantine  Btyle,  alwnt  1300,  and  the  date  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  (1320-1350),  are  all  completely  distinct  in  character,  bo 
<iistinct  that  I  at  first  intended  the  account  of  them  to  form  a 
scpai*ate  section  of  this  volume  ;  and  there  is  literally  no  transi- 
tional form  between  them  and  the  perfection  of  the  Diicid 
Palace.     Every  Gothic  building  in  Venice  which  resembles  the 

I  latter  is  a  copy  of  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  was  no  Gotliic 
in  Yenice  before  the  Ducal  Palace,  but  that  tlie  mode  of 
its  application  to  domestic  architecture  had  not  been  deter- 
mined. The  real  root  of  the  Ducal  Palace  is  the  apse  of  the 
church  of  the  P'rarh  Tlie  traceries  of  that  apse,  though  earlier 
and  rader  in  workmanship,  are  nearly  the  same  in  mouldings, 
Hand  precisely  tlie  same  in  treatment  (especially  in  the  placing 
"of  the  lions'  heads),  as  those  of  the  great  Ducal  Arca«lc ;  and 

I  the  originality  of  thought  in  the  architect  of  tlie  Duc.d  Palace 
consists  in  his  having  adapted  tliose  traceries,  in  a  more  highly 
developed  and  finished  form,  to  civil  uses.  In  the  apse  pf  the 
chnrch  they  form  narrow  and  tall  window  lights,  somewhat 
;iiiore  massive  than  those  of  Northern  Gothic,  but  similar  in 
application:  the  thing  to  he  done  was  to  adapt  these  traceries 
io    the    fonns    of    domestic 


building  necessitated  by  iia- 
iional  tisage.  The  early  pal- 
faces  consisted,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  arcades  sustaining 
.  faced  with  marble,  rath- 
er bi-oad  and  long  than  ele- 
vated. This  form  was  kept 
for  tJie  Ducal 
I  of  rovnd  i 
substituted. 
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being  (jnormoTisly  increased  in  scale  <aTid  thickness,  tliat  thej 
niiglit  better  bear  the  eupenncumbent  weight,  the  qiiatrefoil, 
which  in  the  Frari  windowB  is  above  the  aixjh,  as  at  a,  Fig, 
XXL,  oil  previons  page,  wa^,  in  the  Ducal  Piilace,  pot  between 
the  arches,  a^at  6/  t]ie  main  reason  for  this  alteration  being 
that  the  bearing,  power  of  the  arches,  wliich  was  now  to  be 
trusted  with  the  weiglit  of  a  wall  forty  feet  liigh^*  was  tlius 
thrown  between   the    quatrefuils,   mstead    of 
Fig,  ^'^^'^^  Tinder  them,  and  thereby  apphed  at  far  l>etter 
^^^       nm  advantage.     And,   in   the   second    phice,   the 
^W^MK^  joints  of  the  masonry  were  changed.     In  the 
iJl^HFJ      Frail  (as  often  also  in  St,  John  and  St.  Paxil's) 
I  ^^H     ^^^  ti-aceiy  is  formed  of  two  simple  cross  bars 

ft  ^^^    or  slabs  of   stone,  pierced  into   the  requisito 

\  ^^H    forms,  and  separated   by  a   horizontal   joint, 

W  ^   just  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  cusp  of  the 

quatrefoils,  as  seen  in  Fig.  XXI.,  a.  But  at 
the  Dncal  Pahice  the  horizontal  joint  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
qnatrefoilB,  and  two  others  are  introduced  Ijcneath  it  at  right 
angles  to  the  run  of  tJie  mouldings,  as  seen  in  Fig,  XXL,  ^,t 
The  Dncjil  Pahice  builder  was  steraly  resolute  in  carrying  out 
this  rule  of  masonry.  Li  the  ti'aceries  of  the  large  upper  win- 
dows, wliere  the  cusj}9  are  cut  through  as  in  the  quatrefoil  Fig. 
XXIL,  the  lower  cusp  is  left  partly  solid,  as  at  a.,  merely  that 
the  joint  a  h  may  have  its  right  place  and  direction. 

§  IV.  The  ascertaining  the  formation  of  the  Ducal  Palaoe 
traceries  from  those  of  the  Frari,  and  its  priority  to  all  other 
buildings  which  resemlde  it  in  Venice,  re\varded  me  for  a 
great  deal  of  uninteresting  labor  in  the  examiuation  of  mould- 
ings and  other  minor  features  of  the  Gothic  palaces,  in  wliich 
alone  the  iuteinal  evidence  of  theii*  date  waa  to  be  discovered, 

*  38  ft.  2  in.,  without  ita  cornice,  which  is  10  inches  deep,  and  sustains 
pinnacles  f»f  stone  7  feet  h^e^h.  I  was  enabled  to  get  the  measures  by  a 
BcaJlolding  erected  in  185!  to  repair  the  front. 

f  1  believe  tlie  necessary  upper  joint  is  vertical,  tlirough  tho  uppermost 
Johc  of  the  quatrefoil,  as  iu  the  Jigure;  but  I  have  lost  my  memorandum  of 
thhjoiat. 
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lere  being  no  hietoneul  records  whatever  respecting  tliem. 
But  the  aeciumilation  of  details  on  wliicli  the  cotn])lete  proof 
of  the  fact  depends,  could  not  either  be  bronglit  witliin  tlie 
compass  of  this  volume,  or  be  made  in  anywise  interesting  to 
tlic  general  reader.  I  shall  therefore,  without  tnvolving  my- 
self in  any  discussion,  give  a  brief  account  of  the  develojie- 
ineut  of  Gothic  design  in  Venice,  as  I  believe  it  to  have  taken 
place.  I  shall  possibly  be  able  at  some  future  period  so  to 
compress  the  evidence  on  which  my  conviction  rests,  as  to 
render  it  intelhgible  to  the  public,  while,  in  the  meantime, 
some  of  the  more  essential  points  of  it  are  thrown  together  in 
the  Appendix,  and  iu  the  Mstory  of  the  Ducal  Palace  given 
in  the  next  chapter. 

§  Y.  According,  then,  to  the  statement  just  made,  the 
Gothic  arcMtecture  of  Venice  is  divided  into  two  great  periods: 
one,  in  which,  while  varions  irrcg\ilar  Gothic  tendencies  are 
exhibited,  no  consistent  type  of  domestic  bidlding  was  devel- 
oped ;  the  other,  in  which  a  formed  and  consistent  school  of 
domestic  ai'cliitecture  resulted  from  the  direct  imitation  of  the 
great  design  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  We  nnist  deal  with  tliese 
two  periods  separately  ;  the  first  of  them  being  tluit  which  lias 
been  often  above  alluded  to,  under  the  name  of  the  transitional 
pej-iod. 

We  shall  consider  in  snccession  the  general  foi-m,  tlie  win- 
do  nv8,  doors,  balconies,  and  parapets,  of  the  Gothic  pidaces  be- 
ing to  each  of  these  periods. 
^  VI.  Pi  ret.     General  Form. 

We  have  seen  that  the  wrecks  of  the  Byzantine  palaces 
consisted  merely  of  upper  and  lower  aroades  surrounding  cor- 
tiles;  the  thsposition  of  the  interiors  being  now  entirely 
changed,  and  tlieir  original  condition  untraceable.  The 
entrances  to  these  early  luiildings  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere- 
ly large  circular  arches,  the  central  features  of  their  continu<ju8 
Hrcades :  they  do  not  present  us  with  definitely  separated  win- 
dows and  doors. 

But  a  great  change  takes  place  iu  the  Gutliic  \)eYu>d. 
Thj^m  lon^  arcades  break,  as  it  were,  into  pieces,  and  co\.vga\ivX.^ 


r 
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into  central  and  lateral  windows,  and  Bmall  arched  dobrs, 
pierced  in  gi'eat  surfaces  of  brick  wall.  Tlie  sea  story  of  a 
Byzantine  palace  consists  of  seven,  nine,  or  ino!*e  arches  in  a 

Pcontinnons  line ;  but  the  sea  story  of  a  Gothic  palace  consiiits 
of  a  door  and  one  or  two  windows  on  each  side,  as  in  a  modem 
honse.     The  first  stoiy  of  a  Byzantine  palace  consists  of,  per- 
haps, eighteen  or  twenty  arches,  reaching  from  one  side  of  the 
house  to  the  other  ;  the  first  story  of  a  (iothic  palace  consists 
of  a  window  of  four  or  live  hghta  in  the  centre,  and  one  or 
two  single  windows  on  each  side.     The  genu,  however,  of  the 
^    Gothic  arrangement  is  already  found  in  the  Byzantine,  where, 
I   as  we  have  seen,  the  arcades,  thougli  continuous,  are  always 
composed  of  a  central  mass  and  two  wings  of  smaller  arches. 
H    The  central  group  becomes  the  door  or  the  middle  light  of  the 
H    Gotliic  palace,  and  the  wings  break  into  its  lateral  windows. 
I         §  vii.  But  the  most  essential  difference  in  the  entire  ar- 
^   rangemeot,  is  the  loss  of  the  unity  of  coiiception  which  regu- 
lated Byzantine  composition.     How  subtle  the  sense  of  grad^ 

■  tion  which  disposed  the  magnitudes  of  tlie  early  palaces  we 
have  seen  already,  but  I  have  not  hitherto  noticed  that  tlie 
Byzantine  work  was  centralized  in  its  ornamentation  as  much 
as  in  its  proportions.  Not  only  were  the  lateral  capitals  and 
archivolts  kept  comparatively  plain,  while    the  central  ones 

I       were  sculptured,  but  the  midmost  piece  of  sculpture,  whateve^i 
H    it  might  be, — capital,  inlaid  circle,  or  architrave, — was  alwaj^H 
"    made  superior  to  the  rest.     In  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  for 
I        instance,  the  midmost  capitid  of  the  upper  arcade  is  the  key 

■  to  the  whole  group,  larger  and  more  studied  than  all  the  rest ; 
"    and  the  lateral  ones  are  so  disposed  as  to  answer  each  other 

^on  the  opjKJsite  sides,  thus,  a  being  put  for  the  centi*al  one, 
a  sudden  bi-eak  of  the  system  being  admitted  in  one  unique 
capital  at  the  extremity  of  the  series. 

,^  vni.  Now,  long  after  the  Byzantine  arcades  had  been  con- 
tmcted  into  windows,  this  system  of  centralization  was  more 
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or  less  maintained  )  and  in  all  the  early  eroups  of  windows  of 
.£ve  lights  the  midmost  cupital  is  dillerent  from  the  two  on 
.each  side  of  it,  which  always  correspond.  So  strictly  is  this 
the  case,  tliat  whenever  tlie  ctupitals  of  any  t^itmp  of  windows 
are  not  centralized  in  this  manner,  but  are  either  entirely  like 
each  other,  or  all  different,  so  as  to  show  no  correepondence, 
it  is  a  certain  proof,  even  if  no  other  should  exist,  of  the  com- 
parative lateness  of  tiie  building. 

In  every  group  of  windows  in  Venice  which  I  was  able  to 
examine,  and  which  were  centralized  in  this  manner,  I  found 
evidence  in  their  mouldings  of  their  being  anUrior  to  the 
Ducal  Palace.  That  palace  did  away  with  the  subtle  propor- 
tion and  centralization  of  the  Byzantine.  Its  arches  are  of 
equal  width,  and  its  capitals  are  all  dillorent  and  ungrouped ; 
^fiome,  indeed,  are  larger  than  the  rest,  hut  this  is  not  for  the 
BJike  of  proportion,  only  for  jiartienlar  service  when  more 
weight  is  to  be  borne.  But,  among  other  evidences  of  the 
early  date  of  the  sea  fa9ade  of  that  building,  is  one  subtle  and 
delicate  concession  to  the  system  of  centralization  which  is 
finally  closed.  The  capitals  of  the  upper  arcade  are,  as  I  said, 
all  different,  and  show  no  ai'ranged  coiTcspondence  with  each 
other ;  but  the  central  one  u  qf  pure  Pwrimi  marhUj  while 
all  tlte  othere  are  of  Istrian  stone. 

The  bold  decoration  of  tlie  central  window  and  balcony 
alHJve,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  is  only  a  peculiar  expression  of  the 
principality  of  the  central  window,  which  was  chai'aeteristic  of 
the  Gothic  period  not  less  than  of  the  Byzantine.  In  the 
private  palaces  the  central  windows  become  of  importance  l)y 
tlieir  number  of  Hghts ;  in  the  Ducal  Palace  such  an  arrange- 
Tiient  was,  for  various  reasons,  inconvenient,  and  the  centiul 
window,  which,  so  far  from  being  more  important  than  the 
others,  is  every  way  inferior  in  design  to  the  two  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  fa<;ade,  was  nevertheless  made  the  leading 
feature  by  its  noble  canopy  and  balcony. 

§  IX.  Such  being  the  principal  differences  in  the  general 
conception  of  the  Byzantine  and  Gothic  palaces,  the  ^i\i:t\e\v 
1aii»  in  the  U-eatment  of  the  htter  are  easily  stated.    T\\vi  xaax- 
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ble  facings  are  jrradiinlly  removed  from  tlie  wallfi ;  anil  the 
bare  brick  either  stands  forth  confessed  buldlj,  contrasted  with 
the  marble  shafts  and  arcliivolta  of  the  windows,  or  it  is  cov- 
ered witli  stncco  painted  in  fi-esco,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
The  Dut'iil  Palace,  as  in  all  other  respects,  is  an  exact  expres- 
sion of  the  middle  point  in  the  change.  It  still  retains  marble 
facing ;  bnt  instead  of  being  disposed  in  slabs  as  in  the  Byzan- 
tine tunes,  it  ia  applied  in  solid  bricks  or  blocks  of  marble,  11^ 
inches  long,  by  6  inches  high. 

The  stories  of  the  Gotliic  palaces  arc  divided  by  string 
coui-ses,  considerably  bolder  in  projection  than  tliose  of  the 
Byzantines,  and  more  highly  decorated ;  and  while  the  angles 
of  tlic  Byzantine  palaces  are  qnite  sharp  and  pure,  tliose  of 
the  Gotliic  palaces  are  wrought  into  a  chamfer,  filled  by  small 
twisted  shafts  which  have  capitals  under  the  cornice  of  each 
story. 

§  X.  These  capitals  are  little  o])8erved  in  the  general  effect, 
bnt  the  shafts  are  of  essential  importance  in  giving  an  aspect 
of  fiiinncss  to  the  angle;  a  point  of  peenliar  necessity  in  Yen- 
ice,  where,  owing  to  the  various  eonvolntions  of  the  canals,  the 
angles  of  the  palaces  are  not  only  frequent,  but  often  neces- 
sarily acute  J  every  inch  of  ground  being  valnablc.  In  other 
cities,  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  assurance  of  stability  can 
always  be  secured  by  the  use  of  massy  stones,  as  in  the  fortress 
palaces  of  Florence;  but  it  must  have  been  always  desirable  at 
Yenice  to  build  as  lightly  as  possible,  in  consequence  of  tho 
comparative  insecurity  of  the  foundations.  The  early  palaces 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  perfect  models  of  grace  and  liglitness, 
and  the  Gothic,  which  followed,  though  much  more  massive 
"Tl  tho  style  of  its  details,  never  admitted  more  weight  Intu* 
*«8  structure  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  its  strength, 
ilcnee,  every  Gothic  palace  has  the  appearance  of  enclosing 
as  many  rooms,  and  attaining  as  niucli  strength,  as  is  possilile, 
with  a  minimum  quantity  of  brick  and  stone.  The  traceries 
of  the  windows,  which  in  Northern  Gothic  only  support  the 
plass,  at  Yenice  8up]>ort  the  huUding^  and  thus  the  greater 
ponderouBiiem  of  the  traceries  ia  only  an  indication  of  the 
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greater  ligbtnese  of  the  sinidure.  Hence,  when  the  Renais- 
sance arcUitects  give  their  opinions  as  to  the  Btahility  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  when  injured  by  tire,  one  of  them,  (Jhristoforo 
Sorte,  says,  that  he  thinks  it  by  no  means  laudable  that  the 
"  Serenissimo  Dominio^' of  the  Venetian  senate '*  should  live 
in  a  piilace  hnilt  in  the  air."*  And  again,  Andrea  della  Valle 
eays,  thatf  "the  wtdl  of  the  saloon  is  thicks  by  fifteen  inches 
than  the  shafts  below  it,  projecting  nine  iiiclics  withiit,  and  six 
without,  standing  (is  if  in  tits  ai/\  above  the  piazza ;  :J:  and  yet 
this  wall  is  so  nobly  and  strono^ly  knit  together,  that  Rusconi, 
though  himself  altogether  devoted  to  tlie  Renaissance  school, 
declares  that  the  fire  which  had  destroyed  the  whole  interior 
of  the  palace  had  done  tliis  wall  no  more  harm  than  the  bite  of 
a  fly  to  an  elephant.  "  Troveremo  che  el  d;uino  che  ha  patito 
queste  muraglie  sai'a  confornie  alia  beccatnra  d'  una  mosca  fatta 
ad  un  elefante."§ 

§  XI.  And  80  in  all  the  other  palaces  built  at  the  time,  con- 
summate strength  was  joined  with  a  Hglitness  of  form  and 
spai'ingness  of  material  which  rendered  it  eminently  desirable 
that  the  eye  should  .be  convinced,  by  every  possible  expedient, 
of  the  BtJibility  of  the  building ;  and  these  twisted  pillars  at 
the  angles  are  not  among  the  least  important  means  adopted 
for  this  purpose,  for  they  seem  to  bind  the  walls  together  as  a 
cable  l>inds  a  chest.  In  the  Ducal  Palace,  ■whore  they  are 
caiTied  uj)  the  angle  of  an  unbroken  wall  forty  feet  high,  they 
arc  divided  into  portions,  gradually  diminishing  in  length 
towards  the  top,  by  circular  bands  or  rings,  set  with  the  nail- 
jiead  or  dog-tooth  ornament,  vigorously  projecting,  and  gi\ing 
the  column  nearly  the  aspect  of  the  stalk  of  a  reed ;  its  dimin- 

*  "Dice,  die  non  Inuda  per  alcun  modo  di  metier  qucsto  Sercuissimo 
iDomJuio  in  lAnto  pcricolo  d*  hnbilar  un  palazzo  fabricate*  in  aria." — Paren 
JYfi  XV.  Arrhiktti,  eon  iUustrazioni  delV  Abbaie  Giuseppe  Cadorin  (Venice, 
1 1838).  r  104. 

f  "II  mnro  della  saliv  6  pifl  gross*o  delle  colonne  sott' esso  piedi  unn  e 
Konzc  tre,  et  posto  in  mudo  che  onze  sei  .sta  come  iu  aero  sopra  la  piazswv,  et 
oiuse  novo  dontro." — Panri  di  XV.  AtrhiMfi,  p.  47. 

t  rorapare  "Seven  Lamps."  chap.  iii.  ^  7. 

g  Parcri,  above  quoted,  p.  21. 
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jsliiiig  pro]"H>rtions  Ijeiiij^  exatitlj  arranged  as  tliey  arc  by 
Kature  in  all  jointed  pluuts.  At  tlje  top  of  the  ptdace,  like 
the  whoat-stiilk  braiichinoj  into  the  eai'  of  corn,  it  expau<ls 
into  11  sniall  iiiclie  with  a  pointed  canopy,  which  joins  witJi  tlie 
fantastic  parajiet  in  at  once  relieving,  and  yet  making  more 
notable  hy  its  contrast,  the  weight  of  massy  wall  below.  The 
aiTangenient  is  seen  in  the  woodcut,  (.'hap.  YIII. ;  the  angle 
diafts  being  slightly  exaggerated  in  thickness,  together  with 
their  joints,  as  otherwise  they  would  hardly  have  been  intel- 
ligible on  80  small  a  scale. 

The  Ducal  Palaeo  is  peculiar  in  tliese  niches  at  the  angles, 
which  throughout  the  rest  of  the  city  appear  on  churches 
only ;  but  sonn?  may  perhaps  have  been  removed  by  restora- 
tions, togetlier  with  the  parapets  with  which  they  M-ere  associ- 
ated. 

g  xn.  Of  these  roof  parapets  of  Venice,  it  has  been  already 
noticed  that  the  examples  which  remain  dilfer  from  tliose  of 
all  other  cities  of  Italy  in  their  purt^ly  ornamental  character. 
(Chap.  I.  §  xir.)  They  are  not  battlements,  properly  so-called ; 
still  less  macliieolated  cornices,  such  as   croi^Ti  the  fortress 
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palaces  of  the  great  mainland  nobles;  but  merely  adaptations 
of  the  light  and  crown-like  ornaments  which  crest  the  walls  of 
the  Arabian  mosque.  Nor  are  even  these  generally  used  on 
the  main  walh  of  the  palaces  themselves.     They  occur  on  the 
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neal  Palace,  on  the  Casa  d'  Oro,  and,  some  years  back,  were 
ill  standing  on  the  Fondaco  de'  Tuix'lii ;  l)iit  the  majority  of 
the  Gothic  Palaces  have  tlie  plain  dog-tooth  cornice  under  the 
tiled  projecting  roof  (Vol.  I.  Chap.  XIV.  §  iv.);  and  the 
highly  decorated  parapet  is  employed  only  on  the  tops  of  walls 
■which  surround  courts  or  gardens,  and  which,  without  such 
decoration,  wonld  have  heen  utterly  devoid  of  interest.  Fig. 
XX 11 1,  represeuts,  at  &,  part  uf  a  parajwt  of  this  kind  which 
surrounds  the  court-yard  of  a  palace  in  the  Calle  del  Bagatin, 
between  San  Gt.  Grisostonio,  and  San  Cauzian :  tlie  whole  is 
of  brick,  and  the  mouldings  peculiarly  eliarp  and  varied;  the 
height  of  each  separate  pinnacle  l)eing  al>o«t  four  feet,  crown- 
ing a  wall  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high :  a  piece  of  the  moulding 
which  surrounds  the  (juatrefoil  is  given  larger  in  the  ligure  at 
a,  togetlier  with  the  top  of  the  small  arcli  below,  having  the 
common  Venetian  dentil  round  it,  and  a  delicate  little  mould- 
ing with  dog-tooth  ornament  to  curry  the  flanks  of  the  arch. 
The  moiddiiig  of  the  brick  is  throughout  ehai*p  and  betintiful 
in  the  highest  degree.  One  of  the  most  curious  points  about 
it  is  the  careless  way  in  wliich  the  curved  oiitliiios  of  the  pin- 
nacles are  cut  into  the  plain  brickwork,  with  no  regard  what- 
ever to  tlie  places  of  its  j<iints.  The  weatlier  of  course  weiirs 
the  bricks  at  the  exposed  joiiits,  and  jags  tlie  outline  a  little; 
bat  the  work  has  stood,  evidently  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
without  sustaining  much  harm. 

§  xm.  This  pai'apet  may  be  taken  as  a  general  ty]:>e  of  the 
waZ/-parapet  of  Venice  in  the  Gothic  period  ;  some  being  much 
less  decorated,  and  othei*s  much  more  richly  :  the  most  beanti- 
ftil  in  Venice  ia  in  the  little  Calle,  opening  on  the  Campo  and 
Traghetto  San  Samuele ;  it  has  dehcately  carved  devices  in 
*t^>ne  let  into  each  pinnacle. 

The  parapets  of  the  palaces  themselves  were  lighter  and 
Q'ore  fantastic,  consisting  of  narrow  lance-like  spires  of  marble, 
••^t  between  the  broader  pinnacles,  which  were  in  such  cases  gen- 
tRilly  carved  into  the  form  of  a  fleiu'-de-lis :  the  French  word 
pves  the  reader  the  best  idea  of  the  form,  tliough  he  must 
feujember  that  this  use  of  the  lily  for  the  parapets  \iiva  t\o\\\\\\w 
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to  do  w'itli  France,  but  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  Byzantine 
Byetem  of  tlorul  ornarueutation,  which  introduced  the  outline 
of  tlie  lily  everywhere;  so  tliat  I  liave  found  it  convenient  to 
call  its  most  beautiful  capitalp,  the  Uhj  capitals  of  St.  Mark's. 
But  tlie  occurreuce  of  tliis  dower,  more  distinctly  than  usual, 
ou  tlie  battleiuents  of  the  D ileal  Palace,  was  tlie  cauBC  of  some 
curious  political  speculation  in  the  year  1511,  when  a  piece  of 
one  of  tbcae  liattleuicuta  was  shaken  down  by  the  great  earth- 
quake of  that  year.  Sanuto  notes  in  his  diary  that  "the  piece 
that  fell  was  just  that  which  bore  the  lily,''  and  records  sundry 
sinister  anticipations,  founded  on  tkis  important  omen,  of  im- 
pending dauger  to  the  adversio  Frencli  power*  As  there  hap- 
ponp,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  to  be  a  joint  in  the  pinnacles  which 
exactly  separates  the  "part  which  bearti  the  lily"  from  that 
whi(;li  is  fastened  to  the  cornice,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  omen 
proved  fallacious. 

§  XIV.  The  decorations  of  the  parapet  were  completed  by 
attaching  gilded  balls  of  metal  to  the  extremities  of  the  leaves 
of  the  lilies,  and  of  tlie  intei-mediate  spires,  so  as  literally  to 
form  for  the  wall  a  diadem  of  silver  toufhed  upon  the  points 
with  gold ;  tbe  image  being  rendeixsd  still  more  distinct  in  the 
Casa  d'  Oro,  by  variation  in  the  height  of  the  pinnacles,  the 
highest  beiug  in  the  centre  of  the  front. 

Very  few  of  these  light  roof  parapets  now  remain ;  they 
are,  of  course,  the  part  of  the  biulding  which  dilapidation  firet 
i-endei's  it  necessary  to  remove.  That  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
however,  though  often,  I  doubt  not,  restored,  retains  much  of 
the  ancient  form,  and  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  though  it  has 
no  appearance  from  below  of  bemg  intended  for  protection, 
but  serves  only,  by  its  extreme  lightness,  to  relieve  the  eyei 
when  wearied  by  tlie  breadth  of  wall  beneath ;  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  most  serviceable  defence  for  any  person  walking  along 
the  edge  of  the  roof.  It  has  some  appearance  of  insecurity, 
owing  to  the  entire  independence  of  tbe  i>ieces  of  stone  com- 
posing it,  wliicb,  thou^^h  of  course  fastened  by  iron,  look  as  if 
tliey  stood  balanced  on  the  cornice  like  the  pillars  of  Stone- 
henge;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  its  having  been  disturbed 
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anytloing  sliort  of  an  earthquake ;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
even  tlie  great  earthquake  of  1511,  thouf,'h  it  much  injured 
the  Gome,  or  battlements  at  the  Casa  d-  Oro,  aiul  threw  down 
several  statues  at  St.  Mark's,*  only  shook  one  lily  from  the 
brow  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

§  XV.  Although,  however,  these  light  and  fantastic  forms 
appear  to  have  been  universal  in  the  battlenientB  incant  pri- 
marily for  decoration,  there  was 
another  condition  of  parapet  alto- 
gether consti'ucted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  walking  on  the 
roofs  or  in  the  galleries  of  the 
cliurehos,  and  from  these  more 
substantial  and  simple  defences, 
the  Balconies,  to  wliich  the  Gotli- 
ic  palaces  owe  half  of  their  pictur- 
es<ine  effect,  wei*e  immediately  de- 
rived ;  the  balcony  being,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  tlian  a  portion  of 
such  roof  parajxitfi  arranged  round 
a  projecting  window-sill  sustained 
on  brackets,  as  in  the  central  ex- 
ample of  the  annexed  figure.  We 
must,  tlierefore,  examine  these 
defensive  halustrades  and  the  de- 
rivativfe  balconies  consecutively. 


*  It  is  a  curiouB  proof  liow  completely,  even  so  parly  aa  the  beginniag  of 
I  the  sbcteenth  centmy,  the  Venetinns  had  lost  the  habit  of  reading  the  re- 
Migious  art  of  their  ancient  churches,  that  Sanuto,  describing  Ihitj  injury, 
I  says,  that  "four  of  the  Kittgii  in  marble  fell  from  their  pinnacles  above  tlio 
I  from,  at  St.  Mark's  church  ;"  and  presently  afterwards  corrects  his  mistake,^ 
land  apologises  for  it  thus:  "These  were  four  saints,  St.  Constantine,  St. 
I  Demetrius.  St.  George,  and  St.  Theodore,  all  Greek  saiata.     TJietf  look  lUct 

Kings"     Observe  the  perfect,  because  unintentional,  praise  given  to  the 

old  isculptor. 

I  quote  the  passage  from  the  translation  of  these  precioua  diaries  of 

Banuto,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  a  translation  which  I  hope  wiU 

some  day  become  a  standard  book  in  Eag^Jish  librorieB, 
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§  xvT.  Obvioiislj,  a  parapet  wiih  an  unbroken  eOge,  npon 
"which  the  arm  may  rest  (a  condition  above  noticed,  Vol.  I.  p. 
157.,  as  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  its  duty),  can  be 
constnicted  only  in  one  of  three  ways.  It  mn&t  either  be  (1) 
of  solid  stone,  decorated,  if  at  all,  by  mere  surface  sculpture, 
as  in  the  uppermoBt  example  in  Fig.  XXIV.,  above ;  or  (2) 
pierced  into  some  kind  of  tracery,  as  in  the  second ;  or  (3) 
composed  of  small  pillars  carrying  a  level  bar  of  stone,  as  in 
the  third ;  this  last  condition  being,  in  a  diseased  and  swollen 
form,  familiar  to  us  in  the  balustrades  of  our  bridges.* 

§  XVII.  (1.)  Of  these  three  kinds,  tlie  lirst,  wliich  is  em- 
ployed for  the  pulpit  at  Torcello  and  in  the  nave  of  St.  Mark's, 
whence  the  uppermost  example  is  taken,  is  Iteautiful  when 
sculpture  60  rich  can  be  employed  ujion  it;  but  it  is  liable  tx3 
objection,  iiret,  because  it  is  heavy  and  unlike  a  pai'apct  when 
Been  from  below ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  inconvenient  in 
use.  The  position  of  leaning  over  a  balcony  becomes  cramped 
and  painful  if  long  continued,  unless  the  foot  can  bo  some- 
times advanced  himeaiJi  the  ledge  on  which  the  ai-m  leans,  i.  e. 
between  tlic  balustei's  or  traceries,  which  of  course  cannot  be 
done  in  the  solid  parapet :  it  is  also  more  agreeable  to  be  able 
to  see  partially  down  through  the  penetrations,  than  to  be 
obliged  to  lean  far  over  the  edge.  The  solid  parapet  was 
rarely  used  in  Yeuice  after  the  carKer  agea. 

§  xvin.  (2.)  The  Traceried  Parapet  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
Gothic  of  the  North,  from  which  the  above  exjuiiple,  in  the 
Casa  Contarini  Faean,  is  directly  derived.  It  is,  when  well 
designed,  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  forms,  and 
many  of  the  best  buildings  of  Franco  and  Germany  are  de- 
pendent for  half  their  effect  upon  it ;  its  only  fault  being  a 
sligiit  tendeucy  to  fantasticism.  It  waa  never  fi-ankly  received 
in  Venice,  where  the  architects  ]iad  unfortunately  returned  to 
the  Renaissance  forms  before  the  flamboyant  parapets  were 
fully  developed  in  the  North ;  but,  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
Kenaissance,  a  kind  of  pierced  parapet  was  employed,  founded 


*  J  am  cot  Hpeaking  liore  of  irun  balconies.    See  below,  §  xxii. 
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on  tlie  old  Byzantine  interwoven  tracenes ;  that  is  to  say,  tlie 
slab  of  &tone  was  pierced  here  and  there  with  liolee,  and  then 
an  interwoven  pattern  traced  on  the  surface  round  them.  The 
difference  in  system  will  be  understood  in  a  moment  by  com- 
paring the  uppermost  example  in 
the  figure  at  the  side,  which  is  a 
Northern  parapet  from  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Abbeville,  with  the  lowest, 
from  a  secret  chamber  in  the  Casa 
FoBcari.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Venetian  one  is  far  more  simple  • 
and  severe,  yet  singularly  piquant, 
the  black  penetrations  telling  sharply 
on  the  plain  broad  surface.  Far  in- 
ferior iu  beauty,  it  has  yet  one  point 
of  superiority  to  that  of  Abbeville, 
tliat  it  proclaims  itself  more  defi- 
nitely to  be  stone.  The  other  has 
rather  the  look  of  lace. 

The  intermediate  tigure  is  a  panel  of  the  miiin  balcony  of 
the  Ducal  Palace,  and  is  introduced  here  as  being  an  exactly 
transitional  condition  between  the  Northern  and  Venetian 
types.  It  was  built  when  the  Grermaii  Gothic  workmen  were 
exercising  considei'able  inHuence  over  those  in  Venice,  and 
there  was  some  chaTice  of  the  Northern  parapet  introducing 
itself.  It  actually  did  po,  as  above  shown,  in  the  Casa  Conta- 
rini  Fasan,  but  was  for  the  most  part  stoutly  resisted  and  kept 
at  bay  l»y  the  Byzantine  form,  the  lowest  in  tlie  last  figure, 
until  that  fonn  itself  was  displaced  by  the  common,  vulgar, 
Renaissance  biduster;  a  grievous  lose,  for  the  severe  pierced 
typo  was  capable  of  a  vanety  fus  endless  as  the  fantasticism  of 
riur  own  Anglo-Saxon  mannscnpt  ornamentation, 

§  XIX.  (3.)  The  Baluster  Parapet.  Long  before  the  idea  of 
trjieery  had  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  either  of  Venetian 
or  any  other  arcliitects,  it  had,  of  eouree,  been  necessary  to 
provide  protection  for  galleries,  edges  of  roofs,  &c. ;  and  the 
most  natural  form  in  which  such  jjiotection  could  \ie  oVjIblvu^ 
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was  that  of  a  borlzontal  bar  or  lisuid-ndl,  siifitained  upon  sliort 
shafts  or  balusters,  as  in  Fig.  XXIV.  p.  243.  Tliis  form  was^ 
above  all  othere,  likely  to  be  adopted  where  vai'iations  of  Greek 
or  Romaic  pillared  ai*cbitectui-e  were  universal  in  tbe  larger 
masses  of  the  bnilding;  the  parapet  became  itself  a  small  series 
of  columns,  with  capitals  and  architraves;  and  whether  the 
cross-bar  laid  npon  them  fihoiild  be  simply  horizontal,  and  in 
contact  with  their  capitals,  or  sustained  by  mimic  arches, 
round  or  pointed,  depended  entirely  on  the  system  adopted 
in  the  rest  of  the  work.  Where  the  large  arches  were  round, 
the  small  bidiistrade  arches  would  be  so  likewise ;  where 
those  were  pointed,  tliese  would  become  so  in  sympathy  with 
them. 

§  XX.  Unfortunately,  wherever  a  balcony  or  parapet  is  used 
in  an  lidiabited  house,  it  is,  of  course,  the  part  of  the  structure 
which  Jirst  suffers  from  dilapidation,  as" well  as  that  of  which 
the  security  is  most  anxiously  cared  for.  The  main  pillars  of 
a  casement  may  stand  for  centuries  unshaken  under  the  steady 
wciiiht  of  the  8upcrincuml>out  wall,  but  tlie  cement  and  vari- 
ous insetting  of  the  balconies  are  sure  to  be  distm-bed  by  the 
irregular  pressures  and  impulses  of  tlie  persons  leaning  on 
them;  wliile,  whatever  extremity  of  decay  may  be  allowed  in 
other  pai'ta  of  the  building,  the  balcony,  as  soon  a«  it  seems 
dangerous,  will  assuredly  be  removed  or  restored.  Tlie  reader 
will  not,  if  he  considers  this,  be  suqDrised  to  hear  that,  among 
all  the  remnants  of  the  Yeuctian  domestic  architecture  of  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  tliirteenth  centuries,  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  of  the  original  balconies  being  preserved.  The  palace 
mentioned  below  (§  xxxn.),  in  the  piazza  of  the  Eialto,  has, 
indeed,  solid  slabs  of  stone  between  its  shafts,  but  I  cannot  be 
certain  that  they  are  of  the  same  period ;  if  they  are,  this  is 
the  only  existing  example  of  the  form  of  protection  employed 
for  casements  during  this  transitional  period,  and  it  cannot  bo 
reasoned  from  as  being  the  general  one. 

§  XXI.  It  is  only,  therefoi'e,  in  the  churches  of  Torcello, 

Murano,  and  St.   Mark's,  that  the  ancient  forms  of  gallery 

defence  may  BtiU  be  seen.     At  Murano,  between  the  pillars  of 
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the  iipse,  a  beautiful  baliistrarle  is  employed,  of  wliicli  a  single 
j^  arcb  is  given  in  the  Plate  opposite,  %.  4,  with  ittj  section, 
■r  jig.  5. ;  and  at  St.  Mark's,  a  noble  round-arched  parapet,  with 
^  small  pillars  of  precisely  tlie  same  form  as  those  of  Muraiio, 
but  sliorter,  and  bound  at  the  angles  into  groups  of  four  by 
Kthe  serpentine  knot  so  often  occurring  in  Louibai'dic  work,  runs 
^ round  tlie  whole  exterior  of  the  lower  story  of  the  churcb,  and 
round  great  part  of  its  interior  galleries,  alternating  with  the 
lore  fantastic  form,  fig.  6.  In  domestic  architecture,  the 
[Temains  of  the  original  balconies  begin  to  occur  first  in  the 
|l>eginning  of  tlie  fourteenth  century,  when  the  round  arch  luul 
lentirely  disappeared :  and  the  paraj>et  consists,  almost  with<jut 
[exception,  of  a  series  of  small  tref oiled  arches,  cut  boldly 
Jirough  a  bar  of  stone  which  rests  upon  tlie  shafts,  at  first 
very  8imple,'and  generally  adorned  with  a  cross  at  the  ]>oint 
lof  each  arch,  its  in  lig.  7  in  the  last  Plate,  which  gives  the 
laugle  of  such  a  balcony  on  a  large  scale ;  but  soon  enriched 
■Into  the  beautiful  conditions,  figs.  2  and  3,  and  sustained  ou 
ibrackets  fonned  of  lions'  heads,  as  Been  in  the  centnd  example 
kof  their  entii-e  effect,  fig.  1. 

§  xxiL  In  later  periods,  the  round  arches  return ;  then  the 
interwoven  Byzantine  form ;  and  finiilly,  as  above  noticed,  the 

I  common  English  or  classical  balustrade;  of  which,  however, 
exquisite  examples,  for  grace  and  variety  of  outhne,  are  found 
designed  in  the  backgrounds  of  Paul  Veronese.  I  could 
wilhngly  follow  out  this  subject  fully,  but  it  is  impossilile  to 
do  BO  without  leaving  Venice ;  for  the  chief  city  of  Italy,  as 
far  aa  regards  the  strict  effect  of  the  balcony,  is  Verona  ;  and 
if  we  were  once  to  lose  ourselves  among  the  sweet  shadows 
of  its  lonely  streets,  where  the  falling  branches  of  the  flowers 
gtream  like  fountains  through  the  pierced  traceries  of  the  mar- 
ble, there  is  no  Baying  whether  we  might  soon  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  our  immediate  work.  Yet  before  leaving  the  subject 
of  the  balcony*  altogether,  I  must  allude,  for  a  moment,  to 


•  Some  details  respecting  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  Veufitiaa  bai.- 
cony  are  given  In  the  final  Append; jf. 
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the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  iron-work  out  of  whicJi  it  is 
frequently  wrought  on  the  niaiiilaiid  (jf  Italy — never  in  Ven- 
ice. The  iron  is  always  wrought,  not  cast,  beaten  iirst  into 
thin  leaveti,  and  then  cut  either  into  8trij)8  or  bands,  two  or 
three  inelierf  broad,  which  aj-e  bent  into  various  curves  to  form 
the  sides  of  the  balcony,  or  else  into  actual  leafage,  sweeping 
and  free,  like  the  leaves  of  nature,  with  which  it  is  richly  dec- 
orated. Tliej'e  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  design,  no  limit  to 
the  lightneBS  and  flow  of  the  forms,  which  the  workman  c^n 
produce  out  of  iron  treated  in  this  niamier ;  and  it  is  very 
neurly  as  iiiipoesible  for  any  metal-work,  so  handled,  to  be 
poor,  or  ignoble  in  effect,  as  it  is  for  cast  metal-work  to  be 
otherwise. 

§  XXIII.  We  have  next  to  examine  those  features  of  the 
Gotluc  palaces  in  which  the  transitions  of  their  architecture 
are  iiiost  distinctly  traceable;  namely,  the  arches  of  the  win- 
dows and  dooi-s. 

It  has  already  been  repeatedly  stated,  that  the  Gothic  style 
had  formed  itself  completely  on  the  mainland,  while  the 
Byzantines  still  retained  their  influence  at  Venice ;  and  that 
the  history  of  early  Venetian  Gothic  is  therefore  not  that  of 
a  scliool  taking  new  forms  independently  of  external  influence, 
but  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  Byzantine  manner  ^vith 
a  contemporary  style  quite  as  perfectly  organized  as  itself,  and 
far  more  energetic.  And  this  struggle  is  exhibited  partly  in 
the  gradual  cliange  of  the  Byzantine  architectiu*e  into  other 
forms,  and  partly  by  isolated  examples  of  genuine  Gothic 
taken  prisoner,  as  it  were,  in  the  contest ;  or  rather  entangled 
among  the  enemy's  forces,  and  maintaining  their  ground  till 
tlieir  friends  came  up  to  sustain  them.  Let  us  iirst  follow  the 
steps  of  the  gradual  change,  and  then  give  some  brief  account 
of  the  vanous  advanced  guards  and  forlorn  hopes  of  the 
Gothic  attacking  force. 

§  xx^v^  The  uppermost  shaded  series  of  six  forms  of  win- 
dows in  Phitc  XIV.,  opposite,  represents,  at  a  glance,  the  modi- 
^cntlons  of  this  feature  in  VeneUau  \ialaees,  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  fifteenth  century.     Fig.  1  is  ^yz.an\mft,  oi  ^%  ^«xc^\fe. 
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twelfth  centuricB;  fi^^.  2  and  3  transitional,  of  tlie  tliir- 
tecntli  and  carlj  fourteenth  centnries ;  figs,  i  and  5  pure 
kGothic,  of  the  thirteentli,  fourteenth  and  early  tifteenth ;  and 
5g.  6.  late  Gothic,  of  the  tifteenth  century,  diHtinguished  by 
Its  added  liiual.  Fig.  4  is  the  longest-lived  of  all  these  forms : 
pt  occui-s  first  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and,  sustaining  Diodi- 
Bcations  only  in  its  mouldings,  is  found  aleo  in  the  midille  of 
the  fifteenth. 

I  shall  call  these  the  six  orders*  of  Venetian  windows,  and 
^hen  I  speak  of  a  window  of  the  fourth,  second,  or  sixth  order, 
Ithe  reader  will  only  have  to  refer  to  the  numerals  at  the  to|>  of 
:*late  XIV. 

Then  the  series  below  shows  the  ju-incipal  foniia  found  in 
I  eadi  period,  belonging  to  each  sevei'al  order;  except  1  i  to  1  <*, 
^bnd  the  two  lower  series,  nmnbered  7  to  If's  which  are  types 
Hof  Venetian  doors. 

V      §  XXV.  We  shall  now  be  able,  without  any  difficulty,  to 

follow  the  course  of  transition,  beginning  with  the  first  order,' 

k1  and  1  <?,  in  the  second  row.     The  horse-shc^e  arch,  1  hy  is  the 

Bdoor-head  commonly  associated  witli  it,  arul  the  other  three  in 

tlie  same  row  occui'  in  St.  Mark*s  exclusively ;  1  c  being  used 

in  the  nave,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  appearance  of  h'glitocss 

to  its  gi-cat  lateral  arcades,  which  at  first  the  spectator  siipposcs 

to  be  round-arched,  but  he  is  struck  by  a  peculiar  grace  and 

I  elasticity  in  the  curves  for  which  he  is  unable  to  account,  until 

I  he  ascends  into  the  galleries  whence  the  tme  form  of  the  arch 

1 18  discernible.      The  other  two — 1  d,  from  the  door  of  the 


*  I  found  it  convenient  in  my  own  mpmomnda  to  express  them  Fimply 
tts fourths,  seconda,  <fec.     But  "order"  is  an  excellent  word  fur  any  known 
group  of  forms,  whether  of  windows,  capitals,  hnsea,  mould  ings,  or  any 
ftther  arcliitecturtd  feature,  providt'd  always  that  it  he  not  understood  in  any 
^i*'  lo  imply  preeminence  or  isohition  in  these  lO'oiipH.    Tluis  I  may  ration- 
I'lj  f;ieak  of  the  six  orders  of  Venetian  windows,  provided  I  am  ready  to  allnw 
s  I'mkU  arehitcd  to  spt-uk  of  the  six  or  seven,  or  eight,  or  seventy  or  eighty, 
ordtrn  uf  Xorman  windows,  if  so  many  are  distinguishahle;  and  ao  «\so  "v^ci 
^luy  rationally  speak,  for  the  sake  of  infoJiig-ibility,  of  tlie  ftve  oxAexft  ol 
Gncefc  pillars,  provided  oaly  we  understand  that  there  may  \>c  ftvc  TM\Vv(sa& 
i^ofdenf  AS  j;t>od  or  Ifetter,  of  pillars  not  Greek. 


SECOND  PEttlOD. 

BoutLem  transept,  and  1  c,  from  that  of  the  treasnrj, — ^suffi- 
ciently represent  a  gronp  of  fantastic  forms  derived  from  the 
Ai-atie,  and  of  which  the  exqnisite  decoration  is  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  St.  Mark's.  Their  form  is  indeed 
permitted  merely  to  obtidn  more  fantasy  in  the  ciirves  of  this 
decoration,*  The  reader  can  see  in  a  moment,  that,  as  pieces 
of  masonry,  or  heannnj  arches,  they  are  iniirm  or  useless,  and 
tlierefore  never  coidd  he  employed  in  any  building  in  which 
dignity  of  structure  was  the  primal  object.  It  is  just  becauee 
structure  is  ?tot  the  primal  object  in  St.  Mark's,  because  it  has 
no  severe  weights  to  bear,  and  much  loveliness  of  marble  and 
sculptm-o  to  exhibit,  that  they  are  therein  allowable.     They  aiQ 


Fig.  XXVL 


of  course,  like  the  rest  of  the  building,  built  of  brick  and  faced 
with  marble,  and  their  inner  masonry,  which  must  be  very  in- 
genious, is  therefore  not  discernible.  They  have  settled  a  little, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
there  is  in  eveiy  one  of  them,  except  tlie  upright  arch  of  the 
treasury,  a  small  fissure  acro.ss  the  marble  of  the  flanks. 

§  xxvr.  Though,  however,  t]ie  Yenetiim  builders  adopted 
these  Arabian  fonns  of  arch  where  gniGQ  of  ornamentation  waB 
their  only  pm-pose,  they  saw  that  such  arrangements  were  unfit 
for   ordinary  work;   and  there   is   no   instance,  I   Ivjlievc,  in 

♦  Or  in  their  own  curves j  as.  on  a  small  s<.^ale,  iu  the  balustrade  lig.  6, 
J'/ate  Xni.,  above. 
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Temce,  of  their  liaviug  used  any  of  fehem  for  a  dwelling-house 
in  the  truly  Byzantine  period.  But.^O.s^pn  as  the  Guthie  in- 
ilnence  began  to  l>e  felt,  and  the  pointed  ai*ch  forced  itself 
upon  them,  their  firet  coneession  to  its  attaok.WiLs  tlie  ad<>pti(jn, 
in  preference  to  the  round  arch,  of  the  forni-S  .a  (Flate  XIV., 
above) ;  the  point  of  the  Gothic  arch  forcing  itself  up,  a»  it 
were,  through  the  top  of  the  semicircle  which  it  ^tte  soon  to 
supersede.  '-•--. 

§  xxVn.  The  woodcut  above,  Fig.  XXVI.,  represents,  the 
door  and  two  of  the  lateral  windows  of  a  bouse  in  the  C\)i-'te 
del  Renier,  facing  tlie  Grand  Canal,  in  the  parish  of  the  Apos- 
toli.  It  is  remarkable  as  having  its  great  entrance  on  tlie  tii-st 
floor,  attained  by  a  bold  flight  of  steps,  sustained  on  pure 
pointed  arclics  wrought  in  brick.  I  camiot  tell  if  these  arches 
are  contemporary  with  the  building,  though  it  must  always 
have  had  an  access  of  the  kind.  The  rest  of  its  aspect  is 
Byzantine,  except  only  that  the  rich  sculptures  of  its  archivolt 
show  in.combats  of  animals,  beneath  the  sotlit;,  a  beginning  of 
the  Gothic  fire  and  energy.  The  moulding  of  its  plinth  is  of 
a  Gotliic  profile,*  and  the  windows  are  pointed,  not  wnth  a  re- 
versed curve,  but  in  a  pure  straight  gable,  very  curiously  con- 
trasted with  the  dehcate  bending  of  the  pieces 

of  marble  armor  cut  for  tlie  shoulders  of  each 

arcli.     There  is  a  two-lighted  window,  such 

as  that  seen  in  the  vignette,  on  each  side  of 
iflie  door,  sustained  in  the  centre  by  a  basket- 
irorked    Byzantine    capital :    the    mode     of 
vering    the    brick    archivolt  with  marble, 
K>th  in  the  windows  and   doorway,  is  precisely  like  that  of 
2  true  Byzantine  palaces. 
§  xxvin.  But  as,  even  on  a  small  scale,  these  arches  are 

jT'feak,  if  executed  in  bri(;kwork,  the  appearance  of  this  sharp 

I  point  in   tlie  outline   was  rapidly  accompanied  by  a  j^arallel 

[change  in  the  method  of  building;  and  instead  of  constructing 
tiie  arch  of  brick  and  coating  it  with  marble,  the  builders 

•  For  all  details  of  this  kind,  tho  reader  is  referred  to  the  fi.ua\  Ajp^uQix. 


Fig.  XXVIL 
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loinuid  it  of  three  pieces  "qf-liewn  stone  inserted  in  tbe  wall, 
as  ill  Fig.  XXVll.  Xrit/iiLiwever,  at  iii-st  in  tiiis  perfect  form. 
The  endeavor  to  recohciliB  the  grace  of  tlie  reversed  arch  with 
tlie  strength  of  -tW' round  one,  and  still  to  bnild  in  brick, 
ended  at  Hret  sn  -sonditions  Buch  as  tliat  represented  at  a,  Fig. 


Fig,  J^XVUL 


a 

XXVlTL,  which  IB  a  window  in  the  Calle  del  Pistor,  close  to 
the  church  of  tlie  Apostoli,  a  very  interesting  and  perfect  ex- 
ample. Here,  obiserve,  the  poor  round  arch  is  still  ke]>t  to  do 
all  the  hard  work,  and  the  fantastic  ogee  takes  its  pleasure 
above,  in  the  form  of  a  moulding  merely,  a  chain  of  bricks 
ea.st  to  the  required  curve.  And  this  condition,  translated  into 
stone-work,  becomes  a  window  of  the  second  order  (5,  Fig. 
XXTIII.,  or  2,  in  Plate  XIY.) ;  a  form  pei-feetly  strong  and 
serviceable,  and  of  immense  impoi-tance  in  the  transitional 
architecture  of  Venice. 

§  XXIX.  At  Zf,  Fig.  XXYIII.,  as  above,  is  given  one  of  the 
earliest  and  simplest  occurrences  of  the  secoTid  order  window 
(in  a  double  group,  exactly  like  the  brick  transitional  fomi  a\ 
from  :v  most  important  fragment  of  a  defaced  house  in  the 
Salizzada  San  Lio,  close  to  the  Merceria.  It  is  associated 
with  a  line  pointed  brick  arch,  ijidis?pntably  of  contemporary 
work,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it 
is  shown  to  be  later  than  the  previous  example,  a,  by  the 
greater  deveJopement  of  its  mouldings.     The  arcliivolt  prt^- 
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indeed,  is  tlie  Binipler  of  tlie  two,  Dot  having  the  sub- 
aA  in  the  brick  example,*  but  the  other  niouKliiigs  are 
more  developed.     Fig.  XXIX.  shows  at 
I  the  arch  protiles,  at  2  the  capital  prolilee,  at 
'  tlie  basic-plinth   profiles,  of  each  window,  a 
and  b. 

XXX.  But    the     second   order  window 
r>n  attained  nobler  devolopenient.     At  once 
mple,  gi-acefid,  and   strong,  it  was  received 
all  the  architecture  of  the  period,  and 
ere  is  hardly  a  street  in  Venice*  which  does 
bt  exhibit  some  iinpoitant  reniaine  of  palaces 
It    with   this  form    of   window   in  many 
Dries,  and  in  numerous  groups.     The  most 
Bnsive  and  perfect  is  one  upon  the  Grand 
1  in  the  parish  of  the  Apostoli,  near  the 
Salto,  covered  with  rich  decoration,  in  the 
Byzantine  manner,  between  the  winilows  of 
first  story ;  but  not  completely  character- 
lie  of  the  transitional  period,  because  still 
aining  the  dentil  in  the  arch  mouldings, 
bile  the  transitional  houses  all  have  the  sim- 

roll.     Of  the  fully  establislied  type,  one  ** 

[  the  most  extensive  and  perfect  examples  is  in  a  coui*t  in  the 
di  Rimedio,  close  to  the  Ponte  dell'  Angelo,  near  St. 
lark's  Place.  Another  looks  out  upon  a  small  wjuare  garden, 
of  the  few  visible  in  the  centre  of  A^cnice,  close  by  the 
orte  SalWati  (the  latter  being  known  to  every  cicerone  as 
^at.  from  which  Bianca  Oapello  flud).  P>ut,  on  the  whole,  the 
nitjst  interesting  to  the  traveller  is  that  of  which  I  have  given 
4  vignette  opposite. 

But  for  this  range  of  windows,  the  little  piazza  SS.  Apostoli 
■t'oidd  be  one  of  the  least  picturesque  in  Venice;  to  tliose, 
Wever,  who  seek  it  on  foot,  it  becomes  geograplucally  Iriter- 
'sting  from  the  extraordinary  involution  of  the  alleys  leading 
^  it  from  the  Rialto.  In  Venice,  the  straight  Toad  is  wswiiW^ 
Vjf  yatgri^  and  the  lonff  road  by  land ;  but  tlie  difieveuc^  ol^ 
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ship  of  a  political  faction  in  12S0,*  the  date  of  the  accession  to 
the  throne  of  the  Doge  Fictro  Gradenigo,  wc  are  secure  of 
this  palace  having  heen  built  not  later  than  the  middle  of  tho 
thirteenth  century.  Another  example,  lesf?  refined  in  work- 
manship, but,  if  possible,  still  more  interestuag,  owing  to  the 

Fig.  XXXI. 


variety  of  its  capitals,  remains  in  the  little  piazza  opening  to 
the  Eiako,  on  the  St.  Mark's  side  of  the  Grand  Canal.  The 
house  faces  the  bridge,  and  its  second  story  has  been  built  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  above  a  still  earlier  Byzantme  cornice 
remaining,  or  perhaps  mtrodiiced  fi-om  some  other  ruined  edi- 
fice, in  the  wallrf  oi  the  fii-st  floor.  The  windows  of  the  second 
story  are  of  pure  third  order ;  four  of  them  are  represented 
above,  with  their  Hanking  pil^ieter,  and  capitals  varying  cou- 
stantlj  in  the  form  of  the  flower  or  leaf  introduced  between 
their  volutes. 

§  xxxiu.  Another  most  important  example  exists  in  the 
lower  story  of  the  Casa  Sagredo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  reraai'k- 
able  as  having  the  early  upright  form  (3  ?/,  Plate  XI V.)  with 
a  Bomewhat  late  moulding,  Mimy  others  occTir  in  the  f rag- 
men taiy  ruins  in  the  streets:  but  the  two  boldest  conditions 
which  I  found  in  Venice  are  those  of  the  ChapterJIouse  of 
the  Frari,  in  which  the  Doge  Franceseo  Dandolo  was  buried 
circa  1339 ;  and  those  of  the  flank  of  the  Ducal  Palace  itself 

*  An  account  of  the  conspiracy  af  Bajamonte  may  be  found  in  almost 

any  Veneiiim  liistory  ;  the  reader  may  consult  ^Mutinelii,  Annali  Urbani, 

Jih  JU. 
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Fig.  xxxn. 


ll>Bolntely  con-esponding  with  tliose  of  the  Fran,  and  therefore 
pf  inestimable  value  in  detenniniug  tlie  date  of  the  palace.    Of 

bese  more  hereafter. 

xxxiT.  Oontejuporarilj  with  these  windows  of  the  second 
and  third  orders,  tliose  of  the  fourth  (4  a  and  4  &,  in  Plate 
XIY.)  occur,  at  first  in  pairs,  and  with  simple  mouldings,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  tlie  second  order,  hot  much  more  rai'e, 
as  in  the  example  at  the  aide,  Fig. 
"^XXII.,  from  the  Sahzada  San 
Liu ;    and  tlien,  wiriching  their 
luouklings  as  shown  in  the  con- 

innoiis  series  4  o,  4  fi?,  of  Plate 

lIY.,  associate  themselves  with 
the  lifth  order  windows  of  the 
perfect  Gothic  period.  There  is 
hardly  a  palace  in  Venice  with- 
out some  example,  either  early  or 

te,  of  those  fourth  order  win- 

but  the  Plate  opposite  (STI.)  represents  one  of  their 
jnirest  groups  at  the  close  of  the  thuteenth  century,  from  a 
liouse  on  the  Grand  Canal,  nearly  opposite  the  Church  of  the 
Scalzi.  I  have  dra%vn  it  from  the  side,  in  order  that  the  great 
Jcpth  of  the  arches  may  be  seen,  and  the  clear  detaching  of 
lie  shafts  from  tlie  sheets  of  glass  behind.  The  latter,  as  well 
as  the  balcony,  are  conipai*atively  modern;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  glass  were  used  in  the  old  window,  it  was  set  be- 
hind the  sliafts,  at  tlie  same  depth.  The  entire  modification 
'  the  interiors  of  all  the  Yenetian  houses  by  recent  work  has 
fiowever  prevented  me  from  entering  into  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  glazmg  was  attached  to  the 
interiors  of  the  windows. 

tThe  fourth  order  window  is  found  in  great  richness  and 
eauty  at  Yerona,  down  to  the  latest  Crfthic  times,  as  well  as 
a  the  earliest,  being  then  more  frequent  than  any  otlie.?  iwTo.. 
t  occurs,  on  a  grand  scale,  in  the  old  palace  oi  \ke  ^c,^\^<Kt%^ 
i\^  fxoiuseh' thvoiighont  iho.  strtsets  of  t\\e  c\t^.    IVe  ^^x\efe 
^  a  to  4  e,  Plate  XIY.^  sliuws   its   moBt  ovdUvdxy  <^axC^*Cv^-^ 
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and  clianges  of  arch-line :  4  a  and  4  h  aro  tlie  early  Yenetian 
forms ;  4  o,  later,  is  general  at  Venice ;  4  r/,  the  best  and 
most  piquant  condition,  owing  to  it«  fantastic  and  bold  projec- 
tion of  cusj^,  is  common  to  Vonic6  and  Yeroua ;  4  e  is  early 
Veronese. 

§  XXXV.  Tlie  reader  will  see  at  once,  in  descending  to  the 
fifth  row  in  Plate  XIV.,  representing  the  windows  of  the  fifth 
order,  that  they  arc  nothing  more  than  a  comhination  of  the 
third  and  fonrth.  By  this  union  they  become  the  nearest 
approximation  to  a  perfect  Gothic  form  which  occurs  charac- 
teristically at  Venice;  and  we  shall  therefore  pause  on  the 
threshold  of  this  final  change,  to  glance  back  upon,  and  gather 
^together,  those  fragments  of  pui-er  pointed  architecture  which 
'"were  above  noticed  as  the  forlorn  hopes  of  the  Gothic  assault. 

FJg.  XXHV. 
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Tlie  little  Campicllo  San  Rocco  is  entered  by  a  sotto-portico 
behind  the  chiircli  of  the  Frari.  Looldug  baek^  the  ijp|)er 
traceries  of  the  magnificent  apse  are  seen  towering  ahove  the 
irregular  roofs  and  chimneys  of  the  little  square ;  and  our  lost 
Pront  was  enabled  t^  bring  the  whole  sul^ject  into  an  ex- 
quisitely pictnresfpie  composition,  by  the  fortunate  occurrence 
of  four  quaint  trefoiled  windows  in  one  of  the  houses  on  tlid 
right.  TIiosc  trefoils  are  among  the  most  ancient  efforts  of 
Gothic  art  in  Venice.  I  have  given  a  rude  sketch  of  them  in 
Fig,  XXXI U.     They  are  built  entirely  of  brick,  except  the 
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rccntral  sliaft  and  capit.il,  which  are  of  Istrian  stone.     Their 
stnietui-e  is  the  simplest  possible  ;  the  trefoils  being  cut  out  of 
the  radiating  bricks  whicli  form  t!ie  jxiinted  arch,  and  the  edge 
■or  upper  limit  of  that  pointed  arch  indicated  by  a  roll  nionld- 
King  formed  of  cast  bricks,  in  length  of  about  a  foot,  and  ground 
Hat  the  bottom  so  as  to  meet  in  one,  as  in  Fig.  XXXI V.     The 
^ capital  of  the  shaft  is  one  of  the  earliest  transitional  forms;* 
and  observe  the  cm-ions  following  out,  even  in  this  minor  in- 
stance, of  tlie  great  law  of  centralization  above  explained  witli 
Iresjject  to  the  Byzantine  palaces.     Tiiere  is  a  central  i^haft,  a 
pilaster  on  each  side,  and  then  the  wall.     The  pilaster  lias,  by 
v^ay  of  capital,  a  square  flat  brick,  projecting  a  little,  and  cast, 
the  edge,  into  the  fonn  of  the  first  type  of  all  cornices  («,  p. 
63,  Vol.  I, ;  the  reader  ought  to  glance  buck  at  this  pfisssige,  if 
ihe  has  forgotten  it);  and  the  shafts  and  pilasters  all  stand, 
ivithoiit  any  added  bases,  on  a  pi'ojecting  plinth  of  the  same 
iBimple  profile.     Those  windows  have  been  much  defaced  ;  but 
;  have  not  the  least  donlit  tliat  their  plinths  are  the  original 
ones:  and  the  whole  group  is  one  of  the  most   valnable  In 
Venice,  ae  showing  the  way  in  which  the  hnmblest  houses,  in 
tlie  noble  times,  followed  out  the  system  of  the  larger  palaces, 
as  far  as  they  could,  in  their  mde  materials.     It  is  not  often 
tliat  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  orders  are  preserved  to  us  from 
tlie  thirteenth  century. 

§  XXX vr.  In  the   two  upper  lines  of  the   opposite  Plato 

i  (XYII-),  I  have  arranged  some  of  the  more  delicate  and  finished 

examples  of  Gothic  work  of  this  period.     Of  these,  fig.  4  is 

I  taken  from  the  outer  arcade  of  San  Fermo  of  Verona,  to  show 

the  condition  of  mainland  architecture,  from  winch  all  these 

Venetian  types  were  borrowed.     This  arch,  together  with  the 

rest  of  the  arcade,  is  wrought  in  fine  stone,  with  a  band  of  in- 

Uid  red  brick,  the  whole  chiselled  and  fitted  with  exquLsito 

precision,  all  Venetian    work    being    coarse    in   comparison. 

Tlironghout  the  streets  of  Verona,  arches  and  windows  of  the 

I  lliirteenth  century  are  of  fontirmal    occurrence,  wrought,  in 


•  itee  accouxji  ot series  of  cajiiUiLs  lu  fiual  Apj^Miadix. 
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this  manner,  vnth  liriek  an<l  Btone  ;  sometimes  the  brick  alter- 
nating with  the  istoues  of  tlic  arcli,  i\fi  in  the  linislied  example 
given  in  Pkte  XIX.  of  the  lirat  volume,  and  there  selected  in 
preference  to  other  examples  of  areliivolt  decoration,  because 
furnishing  a  complete  type  of  the  master  school  from  which 
the  A'^enetian  (xothic  is  derived. 

§  xxxvn.  Tlie  arch  from  St.  Fermo,  however,  fig.  4,  Plate 
XVII.,  corresponds  more  closely,  in  its  enth*e  simphcity,  with 
the  little  windows  from  the  Oampiello  San  Rocco ;  and  with 
the  type  5  &et  beside  it  in  Plate  XVll.,  from  a  veiy  ancient 
liouse  in  the  Corte  del  Fonio  at  Santa  Marina  (all  in  brick) ;  while 
the  upper  examples,  1  and  2,  show  the  use  of  the  flat  but  highly 
enriched  architrave,  for  the  contiection  of  wliich  with  Byzantine 
work  see  the  linal  Appendix,  Vol.  III.,  under  the  head  *'Archi- 
volt."  These  windows  (figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  XVII.)  are  from 
a  narrow  alley  in  a  part  of  Venice  now  exclusively  inhabited 
by  the  lower  ordere,  close  to  the  areenal ;  *  they  ai-e  entirely 
wrought  in  brick,  with  exquisite  mouldings,  not  cast,  but 
mmddcd  in  tfie  clay  by  the  hand,  so  that  there  is  not  one 
piece  of  the  arch  like  another ;  the  pilasters  and  shafts  being, 
as  usual,  of  stone. 

§  xxxvni.  And  here  let  me  pause  for  a  moment,  to  note 
what  one  should  have  thought  was  well  enough  kno^vn  in  Eng- 
land,— yet  I  could  not  perliaps  touch  upon  anything  less  con- 
sidered,— the  real  use  of  brick.  Our  fields  of  good  clay  were 
never  given  us  to  be  made  into  oblong  morsels  of  one  size. 
They  were  given  us  that  we  might  play  with  tliem,  and  that 
men  who  could  not  handle  a  chisel,  might  knead  out  of  them 
some  expression  of  human  thouglit.  In  the  ancient  arclateo- 
ture  of  tlie  clay  districts  of  Italy,  every  possible  adaptation  of 
the  material  is  found  exemplified :  from  the  coarsest  and  moet 

*  If  the  traveller  desire  to  find  them  (and  they  are  w^orth  seekitig),  let 
him  row  from  the  F'oiidttratjnta  S.  Biajjio  down  Die  Rio  della  Tana;  and 
look,  on  liis  right,  for  a  low  house  with  windows  in  it  like  those  in  thft 
■vrogdcut  No.  XXXI.  above,  p.  256,  Let  him  go  in  at  the  door  of  tb* 
portico  ID  the  middle  ol  this  house,  and  \w  wdl  find  himself  in  asmail  alley» 
with  the  wmdov/a  iu  ijuesUou  OR^agji^side  of  him. 
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brittle  kinds,  used  in  the  mass  of  the  structure,  to  l^ncks  for 
arches  and  pHuths,  cast  iu  the  most  pei-fect  curv^es,  and  of 
almost  every  size,  strength,  and  hardiiesfi ;  and  moulded  bricks, 
wrought  into  flower- work  and  tracery  as  tine  as  rjused  patterns 
upon  cJiina.  And,  just  as  many  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
Italian  sculptors  were  executed  in  porcelain,  many  of  the  best 
thoughts  of  their  arcliitects  are  expressed  in  brick,  or  in  the 
Bofter  material  of  terra  cotta ;  and  if  this  were  so  in  Italy, 
where  there  is  not  one  city  from  whose  towers  we  may  not 
descry  the  blue  outhne  of  Alp  or  Apeunine,  everlasting  quar- 
ries of  granite  or  mtu'ble,  how  much  moi:*o  ought  it  to  bo  so 
among  tiie  fields  of  England !    I  believe  that  the  best  academy 

tfor  lier  architects,  for  some  lisilf  century  to  comcj  would  be 
the  brick-field ;  for  of  tliia  tliey  may  rest  assured,  that  till 
ithey  know  how  to  use  clay,  they  will  never  know  how  to  use 
marble. 
§  xxxTx.  And  now  observe,  as  we  pass  from  fig.  2  to  fig. 
3,  and  from  fig.  5  to  fig.  6,  in  Plato  XVII.,  a  most  interest- 
ing step  of  transition.  As  we  saw  above,  §  xrv.,  the  round 
arch  yielding  to  the  Gothic,  by  allowing  a  point  to  emerge  at 
its  summit,  so  here  we  have  the  Gothic  conceding  something 
to  the  fonn  which  had  been  assumed  hj  the  round  ;  and  itself 
slightly  altering  its  outline  so  as  to  meet  the  condescension  of 
the  round  ai-ch  half  way.  At  page  137  of  the  first  volume,  I 
Lave  drawn  to  scale  one  of  these  minute  concessions  of  the 
pointed  arch,  granted  at  Verona  out  of  pure  courtesy  to  the 
Venetian  forms,  by  one  of  the  purest  Gothic  ornaments  in  the 
vorld ;  and  the  small  window  here,  fig.  6,  is  a  similar  example 
at  Venice  itself,  from  the  Campo  Santa  Maria  Mater  Domini, 
wliei-e  the  rcvei-sed  eiu-ve  at  the  head  of  the  pointed  arch  is 
jtist  perceptible  and  no  more.  Tlie  other  examples,  figs,  3  and 
7,  the  first  from  a  small  but  very  noble  honee  in  the  Merceria, 
lb  fiGcorul  from  an  isolated  palace  at  Murano,  show  more 
Hilvanced  conditions  of  the  iHjversed  curve,  winch,  though  still 
employing  the  broad  decorated  architrave  of  the  earlier  exam- 
plee,  are  in  :ill  other  respects  prepared  for  the  transition  to  tha 
ample  window  of  the  fifth  order. 
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§  XL.  Tlie  next  example,  the  uppermost  of  the  tTiree  lower 
series  in  Plate  XVII.,  shows  tliis  order  iii  it«  early  purity ; 
associated  with  intermediate  decorations  like  those  of  the 
Byzantines,  from  a  palace  once  belonging  to  the  Erizzo  faniily, 
near  the  Areeiial.  The  ornaments  appear  to  be  actually  of 
Greek  worknuinship  (except,  perhajjs,  the  two  birds  over  the 
ccutnil  arch,  which  are  bohJer,  and  more  free  in  treatment), 
and  built  into  the  Gothic  fronts ;  showing,  however,  the  early 
date  of  the  whole  by  the  manner  of  their  insertion,  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  that  employed  in  the  Byzantine  palaces, 
and  by  the  coveruig  of  the  intermediate  spaces  with  sheets 
of  marble,  which,  however,  instead  of  being  laid  over  the 
entire  wall,  are  now  confined  to  the  immediate  spaces  be- 
tween and  above  the  windows,  and  are  bounded  by  a  dentil 
moulding. 

In  the  example  below  this  the  Byzantine  ornamentation 
has  vanished,  and  the  fifth  order  windo%v  is  seen  in  its  generic 
form,  Q&  eomjnonly  employed  througliout  the  early  Gotliic 
period.  Such  arcades  are  of  perpetual  occurrence ;  the  one 
in  the  Plate  was  taken  from  a  small  palace  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  nearly  opposite  the  Casa  Foseari.  One  point  in  it 
deserves  especial  notice,  t!ie  increased  size  of  the  lateral  win- 
dow as  compared  with  the  rest :  a  circumstance  which  occurs 
in  a  great  number  of  the  groups  of  windows  belonging  to  this 
period,  and  for  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  account. 

§  XLi.  Both  these  iigiirea  have  been  most  carefully  en- 
graved ;  and  the  uppermost  will  give  the  reader  a  perfectly 
faithful  idea  of  the  general  effect  of  the  Byz<mtine  sculptures, 
and  of  the  varied  alabaster  among  which  they  are  inlaid,  as 
well  as  of  the  manner  in  which  these  pieces  are  set  together, 
every  jf>int  having  been  dmwn  on  tlie  spot :  and  the  trjinsition 
from  the  embroidered  and  silvery  richness  of  this  architecture, 
in  which  the  Byzantine  ornamentation  was  associated  with  the 
Gotluc  form  of  arch,  to  the  simplicity  of  the  pure  Gothic 
arca<le  as  seen  in  the  lower  figure,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
nble  ^jLeiiomena  in  the  history  of  Venetian  art.  If  it  had 
occurred  euddenly,  and  at  an  earlier  period,  it  might  have 
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en  traced  partly  to  tlic  hatred  of  tLe  Greeks,  consequent 
on  tlie  treacliery  of  Manuel  Cbniiieiuis,*  and  the  fatal  war 
|o  which  it  led ;  but  the  change  takes  place  gradually,  and  not 
till  a  much  later  period.  I  hoped  to  hare  been  ahle  to  raake 
some  careful  inquiries  into  tliu  halnta  of  domestic  hfe  of  the 
Venetians  before  and  after  the  diseolution  of  their  friendly 
relations  with  Constantinople ;  bnt  the  labor  necessary  for  the 

I  execution  of  my  more  immediate  task  him  entirely  prevented 
this :  and  I  mnst  be  content  to  lay  the  Buccession  of  the  archi- 
tectural styles  phiiiily  before  the  reader,  and  leave  the  collat- 
eral questions  to  tl^e  investigation  of  otliers ;  merely  nothing 
this  one  assured  fact,  that  ike  root  of  aU  that  is  greatest  in 
CJiristlan  art  is  struck  in  the  ihirieenih  eeniury j  that  the 
temper  of  that  century  is  the  life-blood  of  all  manly  work 
thenceforward  in  Europe ;  and  I  suppose  that  one  of  its  pecu- 
characteristics  was  elsewhere,  as  assuredly  in  Florence,  a 
pinguJar  simplicity  in  domestic  life : 


**  I  saw  Bellincion  Berti  walk  abroad 
In  leatliern  girdle,  and  a  claftp  of  bone; 
And,  with  no  artful  coloring  on  her  tlieeks, 
Hia  lady  leave  the  glass.     The  sons  I  saw 
Of  Verli  and  of  Vccchio,  well  contont 
"With  nnrobed  jerkin,  and  their  good  dames  handling 
The  spindle  and  the  flax. 
One  waked  to  tend  the  cradle,  hushing  it 
With  sounds  that  lulled  the  parents'  infancy ; 


*  The  bitterness  of  feeling  with  which  the  Venetians  must  have  remem- 
bered this,  was  probably  the  cause  of  their  magnificent  heroism  iu  the  final 
eiege  of  tJio  city  under  Dandolo,  and,  partly,  of  the  excesses  which  dis- 
ed  their  victory.    The  conduct  of  the  allied  army  of  the  Crusiiders  on 
j  occtuiion  cannot,  however,  be  brought  Jn  evidence  of  general  barbarism 
I  the  tbirtef.nth  century:  first,  because  the  masses  of  the  cru.sading  armies 
}  in  gn^at  part  composed  of  the  refuse  of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and 
condly,  because  such  a  mode  of  argument  might  lead  us  to  inconvenieat 
onclusions  rr<:])oclin]j  ourselves,  so  long  aa  the  horses  of  the  Austrian  cav- 
'  are  stabled  in  tlio  cloister  of  the  c-onvent  which  contains  the  Last  Sup- 
'  Leonardo  da  Vinci.     See  Appendix  3,  Vol.  III. :  "  Auatriau  Gtovcxtv 
at  in  Italy." 
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Anolhcr,  with  her  maidens,  drawing  off 
The  tresses  from  the  disUiff,  lectured  them 
Old  tales  nf  Troy,  aud  Fesole,  and  Rome,"* 


§  XLn.  SupIi,  then,  is  the  simple  fact  at  Venice,  that  from 
the  heginmng  of  tlie  thirteenth  century  there  ia  found  a  sin- 
gular increase  of  simplicity  in  all  architectural  ornamentation; 
the  rich  Byzantine  capitals  giving  place  to  a  pnre  and  severe 
type  hereafter  to  he  ilG8cribed,t  and  the  rich  Bculptures  vanisli- 
ing  from  the  walls,  nothing  hut  the  marble  facing  remaining. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  this  transitional  state 
is  a  palace  at  San  Severo,  jnst  behind  the  Casa  Zorzi.  Tliia 
latter  is  a  Renaissance  Imilding,  utterly  worthless  in  every 
respect,  bnt  known  to  the  Venetian  Ciceroni ;  and  by  inquir- 
ing for  it,  aud  passing  a  little  beyond  it  down  the  Fondamenta 
San  Severo,  the  traveller  will  see,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
canal,  a  palace  which  tlie  Ciceroni  never  notice,  but  wliich  ia 
nniqne  in  Venice  for  the  magnificence  of  the  veined  pnrple 
alabasters  with  wlu'ch  it  has  been  decorated,  pntl  for  the  mauly 
simplicity  of  the  foliage  of  its  capitals.  Except  in  these,  it 
lias  no  Bculptnre  whatever,  and  its  eScct  is  dependent  entirely 
on  color.  Disks  of  green  serjtentine  are  inlaid  on  the  Held 
of  purple  alabaster;  and  the  pillai-s  are  alternately  of  red 
marble  with  white  capitals,  and  of  wliite  marble  with  red 
capitals.    Its  windows  appear  of  the  third  order;  and  the  back 

*It  is  generally  betler  lo  read  ten  lines  of  any  poet  !n  the  original  lan- 
guage, however  painfully,  tlmti  ten  cantoti  of  a  tran3lution.  But  an  excep- 
tion may  be  made  in  favor  of  Gary's  Dante.  If  no  poet  ever  was  liable  to 
lo.se  more  ia  translation,  none  was  over  so  carefully  translated ;  and  I 
hardly  know  whether  most  to  admire  the  rigid  fidelity,  or  the  sweet  and 
Bokmn  harmony,  of  Cary'a  verse.  There  is  hardly  a  fault  in  the  fragment 
quoted  above,  except  the  word  "lectured,"  for  Dante's  beautiful  "  favo- 
leggiava;'*  and  even  in  this  case,  joining  tlie  first  words  of  the  following 
lino,  the  translation  is  strietly  literal.  It  is  true  that  the  conciseueBS  and 
the  rivulet  like  melody  of  Dante  must  conrmuully  be  lost;  hut  if  I  rould 
only  read  English,  aod  hud  lo  choose,  for  a  library  narrowed  by  poverty, 
between  Cary'3  Dante  and  our  own  original  Miltou,  I  should  choose  Carj 
without  an  iastant'.'^  pause. 

f  See  Bnal  Appendix,  YoL  III.,  under  head  "Capitals." 
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01  ^lie  palace,  in  a  sraall  and  most  picturesque  court,  shows  a 
gi'oup  of  windows  wliicli  are,  perhai>s,  tlie  most  Bupcrb  exam- 
ples of  that  order  in  Venice.  Biit  tlie  windows  to  the  frout 
have,  I  think,  been  of  the  fifth  order,  and  tlieir  cusps  have 
l)een  cut  away. 

§  xi>ni.  When  the  Gothic  feeling  began  more  decidedly  to 
establish  itself,  it  evidently  became  a  (juestiou  with  the  Vene- 
tian builders,  how  the  intervals  l^etween  the  arches,  now  left 
blank  by  the  abandonment  of  the  Byzantine  sculptures,  should 
be   enriched   in   accordance  with  the  principles  of   the  new 

*8chool.     Two  most  important  examples  are  left  of  the  experi- 
ments made  at  this  period:  one  at  the  Ponto  del  Fonier,  at 
Ban  Gassano,  a  noble  house  in  which  the  spandrils  of  the  win- 
dows are  filled  by  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists,  sculp 
tured  in  deep  relief,  and  touching  the  edges  of  the  arches  with 
lieii*  expanded  wings ;  the  other  now  known  as  the  Palazzo 
ICicogna,  near  the  church  of  San   Sebastiano,  in   the  rpiarter 
,lled  "  of  the  Ai*changel  Ilaphael,"  in  which  a  large  space  of 
iwall  above  the  windo\v8  is  occupied  by  an  intricate  but  rude 
ttracery  of  involved  quatrefoils.     Of  both  tliese  palaces  I  pur- 
Iposed  to  give  drawings  in  my  folio  work ;  but  I  shall  probably 
|be  saved  the  trouble  by  the  publication  of  the  beautiful  c^lo- 
types  lately  made  at  Venice  of  botli ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
represent  them  here,  as  they  are  unique  in  Venetian  architec- 
ire,  with  the  single  exception  of  an  unimportant  imitation  of 
e  first  of  them  in  a  little  by-street  close  to  the  Campo  Sta. 
aria  Formosa.     For  the  question  as  to  the  mode  of  deeorat- 
the  interval  between  the  arches  was  snd<lenly  and  irrevo- 
cably determined  by  the  builder  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  wlio, 
wc  have  seen,  taking  his  lirst  idea  from  the  traceries  of  the 
'rari,  and  arranging  those  traceries  as  best  fitted  his  own  pur- 
designed  the  great  arcade  (the  lowest  of  the  three  in 
lute    XVIT,),  which  thenceforward    became  the   established 
lOdel  for  every  work  of  importance  in  Venice.     The  palaces 
nilt  on  this  model,  however,  most  of  tliem  not  till  the  begiii- 
ling  of  tlie  fifteenth  century,  belong  properly  to  the  tUuvi  (A 
le  Renaissance;  and  what  little  we  liave  to  note  res^ecWw^ 
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them  may  be  more  cleai-lj  stated  in  connexion  with  other  facts 
diai'ucteristic  of  that  period. 

§  XLiv.  As  tho  examples  in  Plate  XVII.  are  necessarily 
confined  to  the  upper  parte  of  the  windows,  I  have  *:^iven  in 
the  Plate  opposite  (XVIU,*)  examples  of  the  fifth  order 
whidow,  both  in  its  earliest  and  in  its  fully  developetl  form, 
completed  from  base  to  keystone.  The  upper  example  is  a 
beautiful  group  from  a  small  house,  never  of  any  size  or  pre- 
tension, and  now  inhabited  only  by  the  poor,  in  the  Cainpiello 
ella  Strope,  close  to  the  Church  of  San  Giacomo  de  Loiio. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  exceesive  piu'ity  of  cm*ve,  and  is  of 
very  early  date,  its  mouldings  being  simpler  than  usual. f  The 
lower  example  is  from  the  second  story  of  a  palace  belonging 
to  tho  Priidi  family,  near  Sim  Lorenzo,  and  shows  one  feature 
to  which  our  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  directed,  namely, 
the  penetration  of  the  cosp,  leaving  only  a  silver  thread  of 
stone  traced  on  the  darkness  of  the  window.  I  need  not  say 
that,  iu  this  condition,  the  cusp  ceases  to  have  any  constructive 
nse,  and  is  merely  decorative,  but  often  exceedingly  beautiful 
The  steps  of  transition  from  tlie  early  solid  cusp  to  this  slender 
thread  are  noticed  in  the  final  Appendix,  nnder  the  head 
"  Tracery  Bars ;"  the  commencement  of  the  change  being  in 
the  thinning  of  the  stone,  which  is  not  cut  through  until  it  is 
thoroughly  emaciated.  Generally  speaking,  tlie  condition  in 
which  tho  cusp  is  found  is  a  useful  test  of  age,  when  compared 
wth  other  points ;  the  more  solid  it  is,  the  more  ancient :  bat 
the  massive  form  is  often  found  associated  with  the  perforated, 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the 
Ducal  Palace,  the  lower  or  bearing  traceries  have  the  solid 
cusp,  and  the  upper  traceries  of  the  windows,  which  are 
merely  decorative,  have  the  perforated  cusp,  botli  with  ex- 
quisite effect. 

§  XLV.  The  smaller  balconies  between  the  great  shafts  in 
the  lower  example  in  Plate  XVIII.  are  original  and  character- 

*  Tliis  Plate  is  not  from  a  drawing  of  miiKj.    it  has  beea  engraved  by 
Mr.  Armyrage.  with  great  ekill,  from  two  dngucrreotypea 
f  Vide  £nal  Appendix,  under  liead  "  Archivolt." 
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SO  tlie  lateral  one  of  the  detached  window,  which 
has  been  restored ;  but  by  imagiimig  it  to  ]>e  like  thut  repre- 
sented in  fig.  1,  Plate  XTII.^  above,  which  is  a  perfect  window 
of  the  finest  time  of  the  fifth  order,  the  reader  will  be  enabled 
to  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  the 
principal  apartments  in  the  house  of  a  noble  of  Venice,  at  tlie 

r ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
§  XLvi.  Whether  noble,  or  merchant,  or,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, both,  every  Venetian   appears,  at  this  time,  to  liavo 
raised  his  palace  or  dwellings-house  upon  one  ty]>e.     Under 
every  condition  of  importance,  throngh   every  variation   of 
size,  the  forms  and  mode  of  decoration  of  all  the  features 
brere  universally  alike ;   not   servilely  alike,  but  f  ratoraally ; 
Kot  with  the  sameness  of  coins  cast  from  one  mould,  but  with 
Hie  likeness  of  the  members  of  one  family.     No  fragment  of 
the  period  is  pre8ei*ved,  in  which  the  windowe,  he  they  few 
luaiiy,  a  group  of  three  or  an  ai'cade  of  thirty,  have  not 
be  noble  cusped  arch  of  the  fifth  order.     And  tlicy  ai-e  espe- 
^ally  to  be  noted  by  us  at  this  day,  Ijecause  these  refined  and 
richly  ornamented  forms  were  used  in  the   habitations  of   a 
nation  as  laborious,  as  practical,  as  brave,  and  as  pnident  as 
ourselves;   and  they  were  built  at  a  time  when  that   nation 

Eis  struggling  with  calamities  and  changes  tlu'eateniug  its 
isteuce  almost  every  hour.  And,  failher,  they  are  interest- 
g  because  perfectly  applicable  to  modern  habitation.  The 
tinement  of  domestic  life  appears  to  have  been  fai*  advanced 
in  Venice  from  her  earliest  days:   and  the  remains  of  her 

Kothic  palaces  are,  at  this  day,  the  most  delightful  residences 
the  city,  having  undergone  no  change  in  external  form,  and 
probably  having  been  rather  injured  than  rendered  more  con- 
venient by  the  modifications  w^iich  poverty  and  Henaissance 
^aste,  contending  with  the  ravages  of  time,  have  introduced 
in  the  interiors.     So  that,  in  Venice,  and  the  cities  grouped 

t round  it,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Verona,  the  traveller  may  ascer- 
lin,  by  actual  experience,  the  effect  which  would  be  produced 
pon  the  comfort  or  luxury  of  daily  life  by  the  revival  of  tW 
Gothic  Bcliool  of  arcliitecttire.     lie  can.  still  stand  \\i;}OTi  XXi^a 


iiiiirble  baloony  in  the  soft  Bmnmer  air,  ana  leei  its  smouiii 
surface  warm  from  the  noontide  as  he  leans  on  it  in  the  twi- 
light ;  he  can  Btill  see  the  strong  sweep  of  the  uuniined 
traceries  drawn  on  the  deep  serenity  of  the  starry  eky,  and 
watch  the  fantastic  shadows  of  the  clustered  ai'ches  shorten 
hi  the  moonlight  on  the  chequered  floor;  or  he  may  close  the 
casements  fitted  to  their  unshaken  shafts  against  such  wintry 
winds  ii8  would  have  made  an  English  house  vibrate  to  its 
foundation,  and,  in  either  ease,  compare  their  influence  on  his 
daily  home  feeling  with  that  of  the  square  openings  in  his 
Eiighsh  wall. 

§  XL VII.  And  let  him  he  assured,  if  he  find  there  is  more 
to  be  enjoyed  in  the  Gothic  window,  there  is  also  more  to  be 
trusted.  It  is  the  best  imd  strongest  building,  as  it  is  the 
most  beautiful.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  particular 
fonn  of  Venetian  Gothic,  but  of  the  general  strength  of  the 
i:>ointed  arch  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  level  lintel  of  the 
square  window ;  and  I  plead  for  the  introduction  of  tho 
Gothic  form  into  our  domestic  architecture,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  is  lovely,  but  because  it  is  the  only  form  of  faithful, 
Bti'ong,  enduring,  and  honorable  building,  in  such  materials  as 
come  daily  to  our  hands.  By  increase  of  scale  and  cost,  it  is 
possible  t(t  build,  in  any  style,  what  will  last  for  ages;  but  only 
in  the  Gothic  is  it  possible  to  give  security  and  dignity  to 
work  wrought  with  imperfect  means  and  materials.  And  I 
trust  that  there  will  eomo  a  time  when  the  English  people 
may  see  the  folly  of  building  basely  and  insecurely.  It  is 
common  with  those  architects  against  whose  practice  my  writ- 
ings have  hitherto  been  directed,  to  call  them  merely  theoreti- 
cal and  imaginative.  I  answer,  that  there  is  not  a  single  prin- 
ciple asserted  either  in  the  "  Seven  Lamps"  or  here,  but  is  of 
tlie  simplest,  sternest  verneity,  and  the  easiest  practicability; 
that  buildings,  raised  as  I  would  have  them,  would  stand  un- 
shaken for  a  thousand  years ;  and  the  buildings  raised  by  the 
architects  who  oppose  them  will  not  stfind  for  one  hundred 
and  flfty,  they  sometimes  do  not  stand  for  an  hour.  There  is 
hardly  a  week  -passes  without  some  catastrophe  brought  aboi 
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the  base  principles  of  modem  building;   some  vanltlesa 

3oor  that  drops  the  staggering  crowd  tlirough  the  jagged  rents 

Df  its  rotten  timbers;  some  baseless  bridge  that  is  washed 

"away  by  the  first  wave  of  a  siiminei*  flood  ;  some  fungous  wall 

I  of  nascent  rottenness  that  a  thuuder-eliower  soaks  down  witli 
Its  workmen  into  a  heap  of  slime  and  death.*  These  we  hear 
bf,  day  by  day :  yet  these  indicate  but  the  thousandth  part  of 
the  evih  The  portion  of  the  national  income  sacrificed  in 
mere  bad  building,  in  the  perpetual  repaii's,  and  swift  con- 
demnation and  pulling  down  of  ill-bnilt  shells  of  houses, 
^passes  all  calculation.  And  the  weight  of  the  penalty  is  not 
Bjret  felt ;  it  will  tell  upon  our  children  some  fifty  years  hence, 
"when  the  cheap  work,  and  contract  Avork,  and  stucco  and 
^plaster  work,  and  bad  iron  work,  and  all  the  other  expedients 
Hof  modern  rivalry,  vanity,  and  dishonesty,  begin  to  show  thcm- 
~  selves  for  what  they  are. 

XLVin.  Indeed,  dishonesty   and   false   economy  will   no 

Qore  build  safely  in  Gothic  than  in  any  other  style:  but  of 

,  all  forms  which  we  could  ]>ossihly  employ,  to  be  framed  hastily 

and  out  of  bad  materials,  the  common  square 

window  is  the  worst ;  and  its  level  head  of 

I  brickwork  {a,  Fig.  XXXV.)  is  the  weakest 

1  Way  of    covering  a  space.     Indeed,  in  the 

liastily  heaped  shells  of  modem  houses,  there 

may  be  seen  often  even  a  worse  manner  of 

placing  the  bricks,  as  at  ?;,  supporting  them 

by  a  bit  of  lath  till  the  mortar  dries;  but 

^  even  when  worked  with  the  utmost  care, 

aiid  having  every  brick  tapered  into  the  fonn  of  a  voussoir 


Fig,  xvxv. 
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♦••  On  Thursday,  the  20th,  the  front  walla  of  two  of  the  new  bouses  now 

'  building  in  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  fell  to  the  ground.     .    .    .     The 

I  nx>f  was  on,  and  a  mnsmre  eompo  cornice  wns  put  up  at  top,  as  well  as 

dressings  to  tJjc  upper  windows,     Tlie  roof  is  formed  by  girders    nnd 

|4f  brick  arches  in  eement,  covered  with  asphalt  to  form  a  flat.    The  failure 

saUribufed  to  the  qiumtUy  of  rain  wMch  ha^  fallen.     Others  suppose  that 

orae  of  Uie  girders  were  defective,  and  gave  way,  carrj-^ing  the  walla  with. 

■tbem," — BuQdcr,  for  January  29th,  1853.     The  rest  of  tVia  vo\ume  tq!\^V 

bi'  rilled  with  such  nolJttis,  //  ne  sought  for  them. 
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and  accurately  fitted,  I  have  Been  Riich  a  window-liead  give 
way,  and  a  wide  Jissnre  torn  tliroiigli  all  the  brickwork  above 
it,  two  years  after  it  wa*  built ;  while  the  pointed  arch  of  the 
Yeroncse  Gotliic,  wrouglit  in  hrit'k  also,  oecui'S  at  every  comer 
of  the  streets  of  the  city,  iintonched  since  tlie  tliirteenth  cen^ 
tury,  and  without  a  single  flaw. 

§  XLix.  Neither  can  the  objection,  bo  often  raised  against 
the  pointed  arch,  that  it  will  not  admit  the  convenient  adjust- 
ment of  modern  sashes  and  glass,  hold  for  an  instant.  There 
is  not  the  smallcBt  necessity,  because  the  arch  ie  pointed,  that 
the  aperture  should  be  so,  Tlie  work  of  the  arch  is  to  sustain 
tlie  building  above;  when  this  is  once  done  securely,  the 
pointed  head  of  it  may  be  filled  in  any  way  we  choose.  In 
the  best  cathedral  doors  it  is  always  filled  by  a  shield  of  solid 
stone  ;  in  many  early  windows  of  the  best  Gothic  it  is  filled  in 
the  same  manner,  the  introduced  slab  of  stone  becoming  a 
field  for  rich  decoration ;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason 
why  lancet  windows,  used  in  bold  groups,  with  each  pointed 
arch  filled  by  a  sculptured  tympanum,  should  not  allow  as 
much  light  to  enter,  and  in  as  convenient  a  way,  as  the  most 
luxuriously  glazed  square  windows  of  our  brick  houses.  Give 
the  groups  of  associated  lights  bold  gabled  canopies ;  charge 
the  gables  with  sculpture  and  color;  and  instead  of  the  base 
and  almost  useless  Greek  portico,  letting  the  rain  and  wind 
enter  it  at  will,  build  the  steeply  vaulted  and  completely  shel- 
tered Gothic  porch  ;  and  on  all  these  fields  for  rich  decoration 
let  the  common  workman  carve  what  he  pleases,  to  the  best 
of  his  power,  and  we  may  have  a  school  of  domestic  architeo- 
tiire  in  the  nineteenth  century,  which  wiU  malto  our  chiklren 
grateful  to  us,  and  proud  of  us,  till  the  thirtieth. 

§  L.   There   remains   only   one   important   feature    to 
examined,  the   entrance    gate    or   door.     We   have    alreal 
observed  that  the  one  seems   to  pass  into  the   other,  a  si^ 
of  increased  love  of  privacy  rather  than  of  increased  humilil 
ajs  the  Gothic  palaces  assume  their  perfect  form.     In  the 
2antine  palaces  the  entrances  appear  always  to  have  been  rather 
£;reat  gates  than  doors,  magnificent  semicircular  arches  opeB*i 
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to  the  water,  and  surroimdod  by  rich  sculpture  in  the 
ivolts.  Oue  of  these  entrances  is  seen  in  the  small  wood- 
cut above,  Fig.  XXV.,  and  another  lias  been  given  carefully 
in  my  folio  work :  tlieir  sculpture  is  genendly  of  grotcS(]ue 
anin-ials  scMtered  among  leafage,  without  any  definite  mean* 
ing  ;  but  tlie  great  outer  enti-ance  of  St.  Mai'k's,  which  appeal's 
to  have  been  completed  some  time  after  the  rest  of  the  fabric, 
diiiers  from  all  others  in  presenting  a  series  of  subjects  alto- 
gether Gothic  in  feeling,  selection,  and  vitality  of  execution, 
and  which  show  the  occult  entrance  of  the  Gothic  spirit  beforo 
it  had  yet  succeeded  in  effecting  any  moditieation  of  the  By- 
zantine forms.  These  sculptures  represent  the  months  of  tlie 
ycai*  employed  in  the  avocations  usually  attributed  to  them 
throughout  the  whole  compjms  of  the  middle  ages,  in  Northern 
architecture  and  manuscript  calendars,  and  at  hist  cxipiisitely 
Tereified  by  Spenser.  For  the  sake  of  the  traveller  in  Venice, 
who  should  examine  tliis  archivolt  carefully,  I  shall  enumemto 
these  sculptures  in  their  order,  noting  such  parallel  representa- 
tions as  I  remember  in  otlijpr  work. 

§  LI.  There  are  four  successive  archivolts,  one  within  the 
other,  forming  the  great  central  entrance  of  St.  Mark's.  The 
18  a  magniticent  external  arch,  formed  of  obecui-e  liguree 
^mingled  among  masses  of  leaf  ago,  as  in  ordinary  Byzantine 
work ;  withm  this  there  is  a  hemispherical  dome,  covered  with 
modern  mosaic ;  and  at  the  back  of  tbijs  recess  the  other  three 
archivolts  foUow  consecutively,  two  sculptured,  one  plain ;  the 
one  ^vith  which  we  are  concerned  is  the  outermost. 

It  is  carved  both  on  its  front  and  undcr-surf ace  or  soffit ; 

on  the  front  are  seventeen  female  figures  bearing  scrolls,  from 

which  the  legends  are  unfortunately  effaced.     These  figures 

ere  once  gilded  on  a  dark  blue  groundj  as  may  still  be  seen  in 

Gentile  Bellini's  picture  of  St.  Mark's  in  the  Accademia  delle 

) Belle  Arti.  The  ecidptures  of  the  months^ are  on  the  under- 
feurface,  beginning  at  the  bottom  on  the  left  hand  of  the  spec- 
tator as  he  enters,  and  following  in  succession  round  the 
archivolt ;  separated,  however,  into  two  groups,  at  its  ctwt^^i, 
bv  4  beautiful  %uro  ol  the  youthful  Christ,  sittuv^  m  XXi^ 
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midst  of  a  Blightly  hollowed  sphere  covered  with  Btars  to 
repro&ent  the  tiriiiainent,  and  ^vith  the  attendant  sun  and 
moon,  set  one  on  each  side  to  rule  ov^er  the  day  and  over  the 
night. 

§  Lii.  The  months  are  personified  as  followB : — 

1.  .Tancary.  Carrying  koine  a  iwhU  tree  mi  his  shoulders^ 
the  Uafage  of  which  ?wds  ftrrwards^  a<nd  falls  nearly  to  his 
feet.  Superbly  cut  This  is  a  rai'e  rejtresentation  of  him. 
More  frequently  he  is  represented  as  the  two-headed  Janus, 
sitting  at  a  table,  drinking  at  one  month  and  eating  at  the 
other.  Sometimes  as  an  old  man,  wanning  his  feet  at  a  fire, 
and  drinking  from  a  bowl ;  though  tliis  type  is  generally 
reserved  for  Febmaiy.  Spenser,  however,  gives  the  same 
symbol  as  that  on  St.  Mark's : 

"  N'umlMl  with  holding  all  the  day 
An  hatchet  keene,  witli  which  he  felled  wood." 

His  sign,  Aquarius,  is  obscurely  indicated  in  the  archivolt 
by  some  wavy  lines  representing  water,  miless  the  figure  has 
been  broken  away. 

2.  Febkuaky.  SUting  in  a  carved  chair,  warmihg  his  hare 
feet  at  a  Mazing  fire.  Generally,  when  he  is  thus  repre- 
sented, there  is  a  pot  hung  over  the  fire,  from  the  top  of  the 
chimney.     Sometimes  he  is  pruning  trees,  as  in  Spenser : 


"  Yet  had  be  hy  his  side 
His  plough  and  harnesse  flit  to  till  the  ground. 
And  tooles  to  prune  the  trees." 


I 


iTot  iinfrcquently,  in  the  calendars,  this  month  is  repre- 
sented by  a  female  iigiire  carrying  candles,  in  honor  of  the 
Purification  of  tho  Virgin. 

His  flign,  Piseee,  is  prominently  carved  above  him. 

3.  Maech-  Here,  as  almost  always  in  Italy,  a  warrior :  the 

Mars  of  the  Latins  being  of  course,  in  mediaeval  work,  made 

representative  of  the  military  power  of  the  place  and  period; 

iujd  thus,  at  Venice,  liaving  the  winged  Lion   painted  upon 

his  ahloM.     In  JS'orthera  work,  however,  T   think  March  is 
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imonly  employed  in  pruning  trees ;  or,  at  leiust,  lie  is  so 

wlien  that  occupation  is  left  free  for  Idra  by  Februaiy's  lieiiig 

engaged  with  tlie  ceremonies  of  Candlemas.     Sometimes,  also, 

he  is  reaping  a  low  and  scattered  kind  of  grain ;  and  by  Spenser, 

iwho  exactly  miu-ks  tlie  junctioTi  of  medioeval  and  classical  feel- 

^kng,  Lis  military  and  agricultural  functions  are  united,  while 

^also,  in  the  Latin  manner,  he  is  made  the  first  of  the  months. 


"  First  sturdy  March,  witL  brows  full  sternly  bent, 
And  armed  strongly,  rode  upon  a  Ram, 
The  same  which  over  Ht'Uespoatus  swam; 
Yet  in  Uis  hand  ft  spade  he  also  hent, 
And  in  a  bag  all  sorts  of  seeds  yaanie,* 
Which  on  the  earth  be  strowed  as  he  went." 


His  sign,  the  Kara,  is  very  superbly  carved  above  him  in 
the  arcliivolt. 

4.  April.  Here,  carrying  a  sheep  ttj?07i  his  shmiXder,  A 
Tare  representation  of  him.  In  Noi-thern  work  he  is  almost 
universally  gathering  flowers,  or  holding  tliera  triumphantly 
in  each  hand.  The  Spenserian  mingling  of  this  medijeval 
image  with  that  of  his  being  wet  with  showers,  and  wanton 
^th  love,  by  tuniing  his  zodiaad  sign,  Taurus,  into  the  bull 
of  Enropa,  is  altogether  exquisite. 

"  Upon  a  Bull  he  rode,  the  same  which  led 
Europa  floting  Ihrough  the  Argolick  fluds: 
His  horns  were  giklun  all  with  golden  studs, 
And  garnished  wiih  garlonds  gu(.jdly  dight 
Of  all  the  fairest  fiowrea  and  freshest  huds 
Which  th'  earth  brings  forth;  and  tcet  he  seemed  in  tight 
Witli  waves,  through  whicli  he  waded  for  hia  love's  ckligJit.'* 

5.  Mat  is  seated,  while  two  young  maidens  €?)*own  him  with 
pmers.    A  veiy  unusual  representation,  even  in  Italy  ;  wdiere, 

[as  in  the  North,  he  is  almost  always  riding  out  hunting  or 
Ufawking,  sometimes  playing  on  a  musical  instiniment.  \n 
S]X'n8cr,  this  month  is  personified  as  "  the  fayrest  mayd  on 
gi^ound,*^  borne  on  the  shouldere  of  the  Twine. 
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In  tliis  arcliivolt  thei-e  are  only  two  lieads  to  represent 
zodiacal  sign. 

The  summer  and  antumnal  montlie  are  always  represented 
m  a  series  of  agrieulturul  occu  pat  ions,  which,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  locality  in  which  they  occur;  hut  generally  in  their 
order  only.  Thus,  if  June  is  mownng,  July  is  reaping;  if 
July  is  mowing,  August  is  reaping ;  and  so  on.  I  shall  give 
a  parallel  view  of  some  of  these  varieties  pi*e8ently ;  but,  niean- 
titne,  we  had  better  follow  the  SL  Mark's  series,  as  it  is  peculiar 
in  some  respects. 

6.  Junk.  I^eajyin^,  The  com  and  sickle  sculptured  with 
singular  care  and  precision,  in  bold  relief,  and  the  zodiacal 
sign,  the  Crab,  above,  also  worked  with  great  spirit.  Spenser 
puts  plougli  irons  into  his  hand.  Sometimes  be  is  sheej> 
shearing;  and,  in  English  and  northern  French  raaniiscripts, 
carrying  a  kind  of  fagot  or  baiTol,  of  the  meaning  of  which  I 
tun  not  curtain. 

7.  July.  Mowimj.  A  very  interesting  piece  of  acnlpture, 
owing  to  the  care  with  which  the  flowers  are  wi'ought  out 
among  the  long  grass.  I  do  not  remember  ever  finding  July 
but  eitlier  rciiping  or  mowing.  Spenser  works  him  hard,  and 
puts  him  to  both  labore  : 

"  Beliinde  hia  backe  a  sitbe,  and  by  his  side 
Uader  liis  belt  lie  bore  a  sickle  cu*cliiig  wida" 

8.  August.  Peculiarly  represented  in  this  archivolt,  sitting 
in  a  chaivywith  hh  head  iipon  his  hand,  as  if  ashej)  ^  ihs 
Virgin  (tlie  zodiacal  sign)  alom  him,  lifting  up  her  hanil 
This  appears  to  be  a  peculiarly  Italian  version  of  the  proper 
employment  of  August.  In  Northern  countries  be  is  gener- 
ally threshing,  or  gathering  grapes.  Spenser  merely  clothes 
him  with  gold,  and  makes  him  lead  fortb 

*'  the  rigbteous  Virgin,  wliicb  of  old 
Lived  liere  on  earth,  and  plenty  made  abound." 

9.  SErrETiiBER.    Bearing  Jionie  grajyes  in  a  hashct.    Almost 
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^ray^Towing,  in  Northern  work.  By  Spenser,  with  Ms 
usual  exquisite  ingenuity,  em]>loyed  in  gathering  in  the  general 
harvest,  and  portioning  it  (rut  with  t/ie  /Scales,  his  zodiacal 
Bign. 

10.  October.  Wearitig  a  conical  hat,  and  di'gg^'ing  himly 
with  (t  long  ^ade.  In  Northern  work  he  is  sometimes  a  vin- 
tager, somctLmes  beating  the  acorns  out  of  an  oak  to  feed  swine. 
When  September  is  vintagiiig,  October  ia  generally  Bowing. 
Spenser  employs  him  in  tlie  iiarvest  both  of  vine  and  olive. 

11.  November.  Seems  to  he  caifhing  »mail  birds  in  a  net. 
I  do  not  remember  hiin  so  employed  elsewhere.  He  is  nearly 
always  killing  pigs ;  sometimes  beating  the  oak  for  them ;  with 
Spenser,  fatting  them. 

12.  Decembeb.  Killing  swine.  It  is  hardly  ever  that  this 
employment  is  not  given  to  one  or  other  of  the  terminal  months 
of  the  yeai'.  If  not  go  engaged,  December  is  usually  putting 
new  loaves  into  the  oven  ;  eometimes  killing  oxen.  Spenser 
properly  makes  liim  feasting  and  drinking  instead  of  January. 

I  i.in.  On  the  next  page  T  have  given  a  parallel  view  of  tlie 
employment  of  the  months  from  some  Northern  manuscripts, 
10  order  that  they  may  be  more  conveniently  compared  with 
sculptures  of  St.  Mark's,  in  their  expression  of  the  varie- 
of  climate  and  agricultural   system.     Observe  that   the 
letter  (f.)  in  some  of  the  columns,  opposite  the  moutli  of  May, 
ttieans  that  he  has  a  falcon  on  his  fist ;  being,  in  those  caseSjJ 
^presented  as  riding  out,  in  high  exultation,  on  a  caparisoned 
viiite  horse.     A  series  nearly  similar  to  that  of  St.  Mark's 
occurs  on  the  door  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca,  and  on  that  of 
tie  Baptistery  of  Pisa;   in  which,  however,  if   I   recollect 
Wglitly,  February  is  fishing,  and  May   has  something  resem- 
bling an  umbrella  in  his  hand,  instead  of  a  hawk.     But,  in  all 
cases,  the  figures  are  treated  with  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
Gothic  scnlptoi's  ;  and  this  arcliirolt  is  the  first  expression  of 
that  spirit  which  is  to  be  found  in  Yenice. 
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§  Liv.  in  tho  private  palaces,  the  entmnces  soon  admitted 

some  concession  to  the  Gothic  form  ako.     Thej  psiss  through 

nearly  the  same  conditions  of  cliange  as  the  windows,  with 

these  three  differences:  first,  that  no  arches  of  the  fantastic 

fourth  order  occur  in  tmy  doorways ;  eecondly,  tliat  the  pure 

pointed  arch  occurs  earlier,  and  much   ofteuer,  in  doorways 

than  in  window-heads;  histly,  that  the  eutrance  itself,  if  small, 

is  nearly  always  square-headed  in  the  earhest  examples,  ^vithout 

any  arch  above,  hut  afterwards  the  ai-ch  is  thrown  across  above 

the  lintel.     The  interval  between  the  two,  or  tympanum,  is 

filled  with  sculpture,  or  closed  by  iron  bars,  with  sometimes  a 

projecting  gable,  to  form  a  porch,  thrown  over  the  whole,  as 

in  the  perfect  example,  7  «,  Plate  XIY.,  above.     The  other 

examples  in  the  two  lower  lines,  G  and  7,  of  that  Plate  are 

each  cliaracteristic  of  an  enormous  number  of  doors,  variously 

decorated,  from  tlie    thirteenth   to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 

century.     The  paxticulars  of  their  mouldings  are  given  in  the 

final  Appendix. 

§  Lv.  It  was  useless,  on  the  small  scale  of  this  Plate,  to 
attempt  any  delineation  of  t!ie  richer  6culi>ture8  ^vith  which 
the  arches  arc  filled ;  so  that  I  have  chosen  for  it  the  simplest 
examples  I  could  find  of  the  forms  to  be  illusti-ated :  but,  in 
ill  the  more  importimt  instances,  the  door-head  is  charged 
eillier  with  delicate  ornaments  and  inlaid  pnttenis  in  vanously 
Colored  brick,  or  with  sculptures,  consisting  always  of  the 
sliield  or  crest  of  the  family,  protected  ]>y  an  angel.  Of  these 
Jiiom  perfect  doorways  I  have  given  three  examples  carefully, 
ID  my  folio  work ;  but  I  must  repeat  here  one  part  of  the  ac- 
connt  of  their  subjects  giveu  in  its  text,  for  the  convenience  of 
tiiose  to  whom  the  larger  work  may  not  be  accessible. 

§  Lvi.  "  In  the  earlier  ages,  all  agree  thus  far,  that  the  name 
of  the  family  is  told,  and  together  with  it  there  is  always  an 
intimation  that  they  have  placed  their  defence  and  their 
prosperity  in  God's  hands ;  frequently  accompanied  with  some 
geneitd  expression  of  benediction  to  the  jici'son  passing  over 
the  threshokl. .  This  is  the  general  theory  of  an  old  Yciwt\a.w 
doorway ; — the  theorj  of  modem  doorways  remama  to  \Ma  ex.- 
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plained :  it  may  be  stuflied  to  advantage  in  onr  rows  of  new- 
built  houses,  or  rather  of  new-built  Iioufc,  cliangeless  for 
miles  together,  from  which,  to  each  inhabitant,  we  allot  hia 
proper  quiiiitity  of  windows,  and  a  Doric  portico.  Tlie  Vene- 
tian carried  out  his  theory  very  pimply.  In  the  centre  of  the 
archivolt  we  find  almost  invariably,  in  the  older  work,  the 
hand  between  tlie  eiin  and  moon  in  the  attitude  of  blessing, 
expressing  the  general  power  and  presence  of  God,  the  source 
of  hght.  On  the  tympanum  is  tlie  shield  of  the  family. 
A^enetiim  heraldry  requu'es  no  beasts  for  supporters,  but  usually 
prefers  angels,  neither  the  supporters  nor  crests  forming  any 
necessary  part  of  Venetian  bearings.  Sometimes,  however, 
human  figures,  or  grotesques,  are  substituted;  but,  in  that 
CISC,  an  angel  is  almost  always  introduced  above  the  shield, 
bearing  a  globe  in  his  left  hand,  and  therefore  clearly  intended 
for  the  '  Augel  of  the  Lord,'  or,  as  it  is  expressed  elsewhere, 
the  '  Angel  of  His  Presence.'  Where  elaborate  sculpture  of 
this  kind  is  inadmissible,  the  shield  is  merely  represented  as 
suspended  by  a  leather  thong ;  and  a  cross  is  introduced  above 
tlie  archivolt.  The  Renaissance  architects  perceived  the  irra- 
tionality of  all  this,  cut  away  both  crosses  and  angels,  and 
substituted  heads  of  satyrs,  which  were  the  proper  presiding 
deities  of  Venice  in  the  Renaissance  periods,  and  which  iu  our 
own  domestic  institutions,  we  have  ever  since,  with  muck 
piety  and  eagjieity,  retained." 

§  Lvn,  The  habit  of  employing  some  religious  svmbol,  or 
'ftTiting  some  religious  legend,  over  the  door  of  the  house, 
does  not  entirely  disappc^ar  until  far  into  the  period  of  tlie 
Renaissance.  The  words  "  Peace  be  to  this  house^'  occur  on 
one  side  of  a  Veronese  gateway,  with  the  appropriate  aT]d 
veracious  inscription  S.P.Q.R.,  on  a  Roman  standard,  on  the 
other ;  and  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  is  written  on  one  of  the  doorways  of  a  building  added 
at  the  flsiidc  of  the  Casa  Parbarigo,  in  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century.  It  Bcems  to  be  only  modci-n  Protestantism 
which  is  entirely  ashamed  of  fill  symbols  and  words  rliir 
appcurlu^n  vwi'sc  like  a  coufet^ftion  of  faith. 

sculiar  feeling  Vs  vf^W  ^^ot^v^j  oi  ^\x.t\vVvs\: 
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analysis.  It  indeed,  in  most  ciiseB,  Iiardly  deserves  the  name 
of  a  feeling ;  for  the  meaningless  doorway  is  merely  an  igni>- 
rant  copy  of  heathen  models:  but  yet,  if  it  were  at  this 
moment  proposed  to  any  of  us,  by  our  architects,  to  remove 
the  grinning  head  of  a  satyr,  or  other  classical  or  Psilladian 

P ornament,  from  the  keystone  of  the  door,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  a  cross,  and  an  inscription  testifying  our  faith,  I  believe 
that  most  persons  would  shrink  from  the  proposal  with  an 
obecnre  and  yet  overwhelmiDg  sense  that  things  would  be 
sometimes  done,  and  thought,  ^vithin  the  house  which  would 
make  the  inscription  on  its  gate  a  btise  hypocrisy.  And  if  so, 
let  us  look  to  it,  whether  that  strong  reluctance  to  utter  a 
definite  religious  profession,  which  so  many  of  us  feel,  and 
which,  not  very  carefully  examining  into  its  dim  nature,  we 
conclude  to  be  modesty,  or  fear  of  hypocrisy,  or  otlier  such 
form  of  amiablenesB,  be  not,  in  very  deed,  neither  less  nor 

tinore  than  Infidelity ;  whether  Peter's  "  I  know  not  the  man" 
be  not  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  these  niiagivings  and  hesi- 
tations; and  whether  the  shamefaoedn  ess  which  we  attribute 
to  sincerity  and  reverence,  be  not  such  shamefacednesB  as  may 
at  last  put  us  among  those  of  whom  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be 
ashamed. 

§  Lix.  Such  are  the  principal  circumstances  to  be  noted  in 
the  external  form  and  details  of  the  Gothic  palaces;  of  their 
interior  arrangements  there  is  little  left  unaltered.     The  gate- 
ways which  we  have  been  examining  almost  univei*Bally  lead, 
in  the  earlier  palaces,  into  a  long  interior  court,  round  which 
tlio  mass  of  the  palace  is  built ;  ;md  in  which  its  iiret  story  is 
reached  by  a  super!)  cxtenial  staircase,  sustained  on  four  or 
five  pointed  arches  gradually  increasing  as  they  ascend,  both 
I  in  height  and  span, — tliis  change  in  their  size  being,  so  far  as 
'  I  remember,  peculiar  to  Venice,  and  visibly  a  coneequenee  of 
'  the  habitual  admission  of  arches  of  diilerent  sizes  in  the  Byzan- 
tine fa^-ades.     These  staircases   are   protected  by  exquisitely 
1  carved  parapets,  like  those  of  the  outer  balconies,  with  lions 
pr  grotesque  heads  set  on  the  angles,  and  with  tme  pio^iGtiVvw^ 
alconiee  on  tlieir  hmllng-pkces.     In  the  centre  oi  I^Vve  ctiWT\.    , 
a  marble  well;  and  these  weWs  i\iru\a\i  sovog^ 
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of  the  most  superb  examples  of  Venetian  sculpture.  I  am 
aware  only  of  one  remaining  from  the  Uyzantine  period ;  it  ia 
octagonal,  and  treated  like  the  ricliest  of  our  Norman  fonts : 
but  the  Gothic  wells  of  every  date,  fnno  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury do^\iiwards,  are  innumerable,  and  full  of  beauty,  though 
their  form  is  little  varied ;  they  being,  in  almost  every  case, 
treated  like  colossal  capitals  of  pillars,  with  foliage  at  the 
angles,  and  the  shield  of  the  family  upon  their  sides. 

§  Lx.  The  interior  apartments  always  consist  of  one  noble 
hall  on  the  first  story,  often  on  the  second  also,  extending 
across  the  eutu-c  depth  of  the  house,  and  lighted  in  front  by 
the  principal  groups  of  ite  windows,  while  smaller  apartments 
open  from  it  on  either  side.  The  ceilings,  where  they  remain 
untouched,  arc  of  bold  horizontal  beams,  richly  carved  and 
gilded ;  but  few  of  these  are  left  from  tlio  true  Gothic  times, 
the  Tenetian  interiora  having,  in  almost  every  case,  been  re- 
moilelled  by  the  Kcnaissance  architects.  This  change,  how- 
ever, for  once,  we  cannot  regret,  as  the  walls  and  ceilings, 
when  so  altered,  were  covered  with  the  noblest  works  of 
Veronese,  Titian,  and  Tintoret ;  nor  the  interior  walls  only, 
but,  as  before  noticed,  often  the  exteriors  also.  Of  the  color 
decorations  of  the  Gothic  exteriors  I  have,  therefore,  at  present 
taken  no  notice,  as  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  embrace  this 
subject  in  one  general  view  of  the  systems  of  coloring  of  the 
Venetian  palaces,  when  we  arrive  at  the  period  of  its  richest 
developement,*  Tlie  details,  also,  of  most  interest,  respecting 
the  foi'ms  and  transitional  decoration  of  their  capitals,  will  be 
given  in  the  final  Appendix  to  the  next  volume,  where  we 
shall  be  aljlc  to  include  in  our  inquiry  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Gothic  period ;  and  it  remains  for  bs,  therefore,  at  present, 
only  to  review  the  luErtory,  fix  the  date,  and  note  the  most 
important  particulars  in  the  structure  of  the  building  wliich  at 
once  consummates  and  embodies  the  entire  system  of  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  Venice, — the  Ducal  Palace. 

*Vol.  m.  Clmp.  I.    I  li:ivc  liiul  rnnsidprable  difficulty  in  the  arrani^i'' 

tnent  of  tlicse  volumes,  ao  as  to  get  tlie  points  bearing  upon  each  other 

grouped  ia  coosecutive  and  intelliijible  order. 


CHAPTER  Yin. 


THE  DUOAI.   PAI^CB. 

§  L  It  "was  stated  in  the  commencement  of  the  preceding 
chapter  that  the  Gothic  art  of  Venice  was  separated  by  the 
building  of  the  Ducal  Palace  into  two  distinct  periods;  and 

.that  in  all  the  domestic  edifices  which  were  raised  for  half  a 
entnry  after  its  completion,  theii*  characterietic  and  chiefly 

"effective  portions  were  more  or  less  directly  copied  from  it. 
Tlje  fact  is,  that  the  Ducal  Palace  was  the  great  work  of 
Venice  at  this  period,  itself  tlie  principal  effort  of  her  imagina- 
tion, employino:  her  best  architects  in  its  masonry,  and  her  best 
])ainters  in  its  decoration,  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  we 
must  receive  it  as  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  influence 
which  it  possessed  over  the  minds  of  those  who  saw  it  in  its 
progress,  that,  while  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy  eveiy  palace 
and  church  was  rising  in  some  original  and  daily  more  dai'ing 
Iform,  the  majesty  of  this  single  building  was  able  to  give 
fiuse  to  the  Gothic  imagination  in  its  full  career ;  stayed  the 
estlessness  of  innovation  in  an  instant,  and  forbade  the  powers 
wliich  had  created  it  thenceforth  to  exert  themselves  in  new 
directions,  or  endeavor  to  summon  an  image  more  attractive. 

§  n.  The  i-eader  will  hardly  believe  that  while  the  architee- 
tural  invention  of  the  Venetians  was  thus  lost,  Narcifisns-liko, 
in  self-contemplation,  the  various  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
the  building  thus  admired  and  beloved  are  so  confused  as  fre- 
quently to  leave  it  doubtful  to  what  portion  of  the  palace  they 
refer ;  and  that  there  is  actually,  at  the  tiiuc  being,  a  dispute 
between  the  Viest  Venetian  antiquaries,  whether  the  main 
facade  of  the  palace  be  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 
The  determination  of  this  qnestion  is  of  course  uc«i?*a^\^  Vxilw^ 
we  proceed  to  dra^r  any  conclusions  from.  t\iG  «>l^\^  Qi 
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work ;  an  it  f annot  be  determined  without  a  ciirefnl  review 
of  the  eiiiiro  liif^tory  of  tlie  palace,  aud  of  all  the  documents 
reLating  to  it.  1  trust  that  this  review  may  not  be  found  tedi- 
ous,— assuredly  it  will  not  be  fruitless, — bringing  many  facts 
before  us,  siugolai'ly  illmtrative  of  the  Venetian  character. 

\  in.  Before,  liowe^-er,  the  reader  can  enter  upon  any  in- 
^mry  into  the  liistory  of  this  building,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  1)6  thoroughly  faniihar  with  the  arrangement  and  names 
of  its  principal  parte,  as  it  at  present  stands ;  otlierwise  he  can- 
not comprehend  so  much  as  a  single  sentence  of  any  of  the 
docmiicntB  referring  to  it.  I  must  do  what  I  can,  by  the  help 
of  a  rough  plan  and  bird's-eye  view,  to  give  Mm  the  necessary 
toi^ogi-aplucul  knowledge : 

Fig.  XXXVI.  opposite  is  a  nide  ground  plan  of  the  build- 
ings roimd  St.  Mtirk*6  Place ;  and  the  following  references  will 
clearly  explain  their  relative  positions : 

A.  St.  Mark'a  Place. 

B.  Razxetta. 

P.  V.  ProciirftHe  Vccchie, 

P.  N.  (opposite)  Pnjturatio  Nuove, 

P.  L.  Librcria  Vcccliia. 

L  Piazzetta  de'  Leoni, 

T.  Tower  of  8t.  Mnrk. 

r  p.  Great  Facade  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 

M.  St.  Mark'a.  (It  Ls  bo  united  wiih  the  Duail  Palace,  that  the  separar 
lion  cannot  bo  indicated  iii  the  plan,  uulesa  all  the  walls  had  been 
marked,  which  would  havo  conJuaed  the  whole.) 

D  D  D.  Ducjil  Palace.  g  s.  Giant's  stab". 

C.  Court  of  Due  al  Palace,  J.  Judgment  angle* 
c.  Porta  rirlhi  Carta.  a.  Fig-tree  angle. 

p  p.  Ponte  dtilla  Paglia  (Bridge  of  Btraw), 
8.  Ponto  dtv  Soi?piri  (Bridge  of  Sighs), 
R  R.  Riva  de'  Bchiavoni. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  Ducal  Palace  is  an-anged 
fionicwliat  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  of  which  one  side 
faces  the  Piazzetta,  B,  and  another  the  quay  called  the  Eiva 
de'  Seliiavoni,  li  K ;  the  third  is  on  the  dark  canal  called  tlie 
"Rio  del  Palazzo,"  and  the  fourth  joins  the  Cliurcli  of  St 
Mark. 
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Of  this  fourth  side,  therefore,  nothing  can  bo  6een.  Of  the 
othei'  three  sides  we  shall  have  to  speak  constantly ;  and  thej 
will  be  respectively  called,  that  towards  the  Piazzetta,  the 
"  Piaxzetta  Fa^^ide ; "  that  towards  the  Kiva  de'  Schiavoni,  the 
"Sea  Facade;"  and  that  towards  the  Rio  del  Palazzo,  the 
*^Rio  Fa^^ade."  This  Rio,  or  canal,  is  usually  looked  upon  hy 
the  trayeller  with  great  respect,  or  even  horror,  because  it 
piisses  under  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
principal  thorouglifares  of  the  city ;  and  the  bridge  and  its 
canal  togetlier  occupy,  in  the  mind  of  a  Ycnetijin,  very  much 
the  position  of  Fleet  Street  and  Temple  Bar  in  tliat  of  a  Lon- 
doner,— at  least,  at  the  time  when  Temple  Bar  was  occasionally 
decorated  with  human  heads.  The  two  buildings  closely  re-^ 
Bemble  each  other  in  foiTn. 

§  IV.  We  must  now  proceed  to  obtain  some  rough  idea  of 
tlie  appeanmce  and  distribution  of  the  palace  itself;  but  its 
arrangement  will  be  better  understood  by  supp^jsing  ourselves 
raised  some  hundj'ed  and  fifty  feet  above  the  point  in  the 
lagoon  in  front  of  it,  so  as  to  get  a  genend  view  of  the  Sea 
Fai^'iwle  and  Rio  Fayade  (the  latter  in  very  steep  pei-s|Tective), 
and  to  look  down  into  its  interior  court.   P'ig.  XX  X  VIL  roughly 
^'presents  such  a  view,  omitting  ull  details  on  the  roofs,  in  order 
li>  avoid  confusion.     In  tliiB  drawing  we  have  merely  to  notice 
that,  of  the   two  bridges  seen  on  the  right,  tht3  uppermost, 
ilk* ve  the  black  canal,  is  the  Bridge  of  Sighs;  the  lower  one 
i*  tlio  Ponte  della  Faglia,,  the  regular  thoroughfare  from  (fuay 
til  quay,  and,  I  believe,  called  the  Bridge  of  Straw,  because 
'IjclMtats  which  brought  straw  from  the  mainland  used  to  sell 
it  .:t  this  place.     The  comer  of  the  palace,  rising  above  tin's 
''ritlge,  and  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  Sea  Facade  and  Kio 
la^-ade,  will   always  be  called  the  Yine  angle,  because  it    is 
Otjcorated  by  a  sculpture  of  the  djimkeniiest)  of  Xoah.     The 
aijglc  opposite  will  Ikj  called  the  Fig-tree  angle,  because  it  is 
Jecitrated  by  a  sculpture  of  the  Fall  of  Msm.     The  long  EUid 
naiTow  range  of  building,  of  which  the  roof  is  seen  in  perspec- 
tive behind  this  angle,  is  the  part  of  the  palace  fronting  the 
Piazzetta ;  and  the  angle  imder  the  plimacle  moat  to  Xk'Si  Vei!^ 
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of  the  two  wLicli  tenninate  it  will  be  called,  for  a  roasoTi  pres- 
ently to  be  stated,  tlie  Judgment  angle.  Within  the  pquare 
fonned  by  the  building  is  seen  itg  interior  court  (with  one  of 
its  wells),  tenuinate<l  by  small  and  fantastic  buildings  of  the 
llenais&ance  period,  which  face  the  (liaut's  Stair,  of  which  the 
extremity  ig  seen  sloping  down  on  the  left. 

^  V.  The  great  fa^-ade  which  frotits  the  spectator  looks 
southward.  Hence  the  two  traceried  wnndows  lower  than  the 
rest,  and  to  the  right  of  the  spectator,  may  bo  conveniently 
distinguished  as  the  "Eastern  AViudows."  There  are  two 
otiicrs  like  them,  tilled  with  tracery,  and  at  the  same  level, 
which  look  upon  the  narrow  canal  between  the  Ponte  della 
Paglia  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs :  these  we  may  conveniently 
call  the  '' Canal  Window.s."  The  reader  will  observe  a  A^erti- 
cal  line  in  this  dark  side  of  the  palace,  separating  its  nearer 
and  plainer  wall  from  a  lung  fmii'-storied  range  of  rich  a^rclii- 
tecture.  This  nwi-c  distant  tange  is  entirely  lienaissance:  its 
extremity  ie  not  indicated,  because  I  have  no  accurate  sketch 
of  the  small  l:)uildings  and  bridges  beyond  it,  and  we  shall  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  part  of  the  palace  in  our 
present  inquiry.  The  nearer  and  undecorated  wall  is  part  of 
the  older  palace,  though  much  defaced  by  modern  opening  of 
common  windows,  reiittings  of  the  brickwork,  &c. 

§  VI.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  fat^ade  is  composed  of  a 

smooth  mass  of  wall,  sustained   on  two  tiers  of  pillars,  one 

above  the  other.    The  manner  in  which  these  support,  the  whole 

fabric  will  be  understood  at  once  by  the  rough  sectioUp  fig. 

XXXYIII.,  which  is  supposed  to  be  taken 

right  through  the  palace  to  the  interior  court, 

from  near  the  middle  of  the  Sea  Facade.  Here 

a  and  d  are  'the  rows  of  shafts,  both  in  the 

inner  court  and  on  the  Facade,  which  c^rry 

the  main  walls ;  J,  e  are  solid  walls  variously 

strengthened  with  pilasters.     A,  B,  C  are  the 

three  stories  of  the  interior  of  the  palace. 

The  reader  sees  that  it  is  impossible  for 

any  plan  to  he  move  simple,  and  that  if  the  inner  floors  and 
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of  the  stories  A,  B  were  removed,  tliere  would  be  left 
merely  tlie  fonii  of  a  basilica, — two  liii^h  walln,  carried  on 
ranges  of  shafts,  and  r«iofed  by  a  low  gable. 

The  Btorics  iV,  B  aiT3  entirely  niodcrnizc^d,  and  divided  into 

*  confused  ranges  of  small  ttpartnients,  among  which  what  ves- 
tiges remain  of  ancient  masonry  are  entirely  undecipherable, 
except  by  investigations  such  as  I  have  had  neither  the  time 
nor,  as  in  most  cases  they  would  involve  the  removid  of  mftdern 
plafitering,  the  opportunity,  to  make.  With  the  Bubdi  visions 
of  this  stoiy,  therefore,  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader;  but 

*  those  of  the  great  upper  Btory,  0,  are  highly  important. 
§  vn.  In  the  bird's-eye  view  above,  fig.  XXXVIL,  it  will 
l>e  noticed  that  the  two  windows  on  the  right  are  lower  than  tlu^ 
other  four  of  the  fagatie.     In  this  nrratigeiiient  tliero  i^  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  I  know  of  the  daring  sacrifice 
of  symmetry  to  convenience,  whi<:h  was  noticed  In  Chap.  VII. 

kas  one  of  the  chief  noblonesBes  of  the  CTOtliic  sehoulci. 
The  part  of  the  palace  in  which  the  two  lower  windows 
occur,  we  shall  find,  was  fir>?t  built,  an<l  Hrnmircd  in  four  Btories 

»iu  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  nnnd.ter  of  apartTuents.  Owing 
to  circumstances,  of  which  we  shall  presently  give  an  account, 
it  became  necessary,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
^tury,  to  provide  another  laige  and  magnilicent  chamber  for 
Bthe  meeting  of  the  senate.  That  chamber  was  added  at  the 
side  of  the  older  Iniilding;  but,  iis  only  one  room  was  wanted, 
^ there  was  no  need  to  divide  the  added  portion  into  two  stories. 
■  The  entire  height  was  given  to  the  single  chamber,  being 
~  indeed  not  too  great  for  just  harmony  with  its  enormous 
length  and  breadth.     And   then    came  the  question   how  to 

|plac«  the  windows,  whether  on  a  line  with  the  two  others,  or 
above  them. 
The  ceiling  of  the  new  room  was  to  be  adot-ned  by  the 
.paintings  of  the  best  mastera  in  Venice,  and  it  became  of 
great  importance  to  raise  the  light  near  that  g<jrgeous  roof, 
JIB  well  as  t(»  keep  the  tone  of  illumination  in  the  Conned 
Chamber  serene;  and  therefore  to  introduce  light  rather  in 
simple   masses   than   in   many  broken    streams.      A.   luod^Ttw 
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arcliitect,  ttrrified  at  the  idea  of  violatinp^  extomal  symmetry, 
would  have  sacriiiced  both  the  pictures  and  the  peace  of  the 
council.  He  would  have  placed  the  larger  windows  at  the 
same  level  with  the  other  two,  and  have  introduced  above 
them  smaller  windows,  like  those  of  the  upper  story  in  the 
older  building,  as  if  that  upper  etory  had  been  continued 
along  the  fa(,'ade.  But  tlie  old  Venetian  thought  of  the  honor 
of  the  paintiugs,  and  the  comfort  of  the  senate,  before  his  own 
reputation.  He  nnhe8itating4y  raised  the  large  windows  to 
their  proper  position  with  reference  to  the  interior  of  the 
chamber,  and  suffered  the  external  appearance  to  take  care  of 
itself.  And  I  believe  the  whole  pile  rather  gains  tlian  loses  in 
effect  by  the  variation  thus  obtained  in  the  spaces  of  wall  above 
and  below  the  windows. 

§  VIII.  On  the  party  wall,  between  the  second  and  third 
windows,  which  faces  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Great 
Council  Chaml>cr,  is  painted  the  Paradise  of  Tintoret;  and 
this  wall  will  therefore  be  hereafter  called  the  "  Wall  of  the 
Paradise." 

In  nearly  the  centre  of  the  Sea  Facade,  and  between  the 
first  and  second  windows  of  the  Great  Council  Chamber,  is  a 
large  window  to  the  ground,  opeiung  on  a  balcony,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  palace,  and  will  be  called 
in  future  the  "  Sea  Balcony." 

The  fa^-ade  which  looks  on  the  Piazetta  is  very  nearly  like 
this  to  the  Sea,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  built  in  tho 
fifteenth  century,  when  peoj>le  had  become  studious  of  their 
Bymmetries.  Its  side  windows  are  all  on  the  same  level. 
Two  light  the  west  end  of  tho  Great  Council  Chamber,  one 
lights  a  small  room  anciently  c^led  tlie  Quarantia  Civil;' 
Xuova ;  the  other  three,  and  the  central  one,  with  a  balcony 
like  that  to  the  Sea,  light  another  large  chamber,  called  Sala 
del  Scrutinio,  or  '*  HaU  of  Enquiry,"  which  extends  to  the 
extremity  of  the  palace  above  the  Porta  della  Carta. 

§  IX.  The  reader  is  now  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
topography  of  the  existing  building,  to  bo  able  to  follow  the 
aeoounta  of  its  history. 
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We  have  seen  above,  that  tliere  were  three  principal  styles 
[>{  Venetian  ju-eliiteetnrc ;  Byzantine,  Gothic,  and  llenais- 
pance. 

The  Dacal  Palace,  which  was  the  great  work  of  Venice, 
ras  bni!t  successively  in  the  thi'ce  styles.  There  was  a  Byzan- 
tine Ducal  Palace,  a  Gothic  Ducal  Palace,  an<l  a  Renaissance 
rDucal  Palace.  The  second  supereeded  the  first  totally  ;  a  few 
IBtones  of  it  (if  indeed  so  much)  are  all  that  is  left.  But  tlie 
third  superseded  the  second  in  part  only,  and   the  existing 

) building  is  fonned  by  the  union  of  the  two. 
We  shall  i-eview  the  history  of  each  in  succession.* 
1  Ist.  The  ByzANTrNE  Palace. 
In  the  year  of  the  death  of  Charlemajs^nc,  813,f  the  Vcne- 
ktians  detenuined  to  make  the  islimd  of  Rialto  t!ie  se^it  of  the 
j^vemment  and  capital  of  their  state.  Their  Doge,  Angelo 
or  Agnello  Pai'tieipazio,  instantly  took  vigorous  means  for  the 
I  enlargement  of  the  small  gi'oup  of  buildings  which  were  to  be 
|Bthe  nucleus  of  the  future  Venice.  Ho  appointed  persons  to 
i  Buperinteud  the  raising  of  the  banks  of  sand,  so  as  to  form 
I  more  secure  foundations,  and  to  build  wooden  bridges  over 
jHthe  canals.  For  the  offices  of  religion,  he  built  the  Church 
i^of  St.  Mark ;  and  on,  or  neai',  the  spot  where  the  Ducal  Palace 

^V      *  The  reader  will  find  it  convenient  to  note  the  following  editions  of  the 
printed  hooks  whit'h  have  been  principally  coni^ultol  in  the  following  inquiry, 
^—Tlie  nmnbcra  of  the  manuscripts  referred  to  in  the  Alarcian  Library  are 
l^niyen  with  the  quotations. 

^^B  Sansorino.    Venctia  Descritta.     4to,  Venice,  1663. 

I^H  Sansovino.     Lettera  intorno  al  Palazzo  Dueale.     8vo,  Tenice,  1839. 

^^M  Temanza.    Antlca  Pianta  di  Venezia,  with  tejrt,    Venice,  1780. 

^^1  Cadorin.     Pareri  di  XV.  Architetti.     8vo,  Venice,  1838. 

!^H  Filiasi.     Meinorie  storiche.     8vo,  Padua,  181 L 

^^H  Bettio.    Lettera  discorsiva  del  Palazzo  Ducale.    8vo,  Venice,  1837. 

I^H  Selvatico.    Architettura  di  Venezia.     8vo,  Venice,  1847. 

j  The  year  commonly  given  is  810,  aa  in  the  6a\ina  Chronicle  (Cod. 
Sraroianus),  p.  13.  "Del  BlU  feceprincipiar  el  pallazzo  Ducal  ocl  luogo  ditto 
Bniuhj  in  confla  di  8.  Moia6,  et  fece  riedificar  la  iswjla  di  Eraclia."  The  Sag-, 
Chronicle  givea  804;  and  Filiaai,  vol.  vi.  chap.  1,  oii\<i<iV,a  V\ 
.813. 
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now  stands,  lie  built  a  palace  for  the  administration  of  tlio 
government.  * 

Tlio  history  of  the  Ducal  Palace  therefore  begins  witli  the 
birth  of  Yenicc,  and  to  Avhat  remains  of  it,  at  this  day,  is  en- 
trusted the  la;st  representation  of  her  power. 

§  X.  Of  the  exact  position  and  form  of  this  palace  of  Par- 
ticipazio  little  is  ascertained.  Sansovino  says  that  it  was 
"built  near  the  Ponte  della  Paglia,  and  answeringly  on  the 
Grand  Canal,"  f  towards  San  Giorgio ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  Sea  Facade ;  but  this  was  merely 
th'j  popular  i-eport  of  his  day.  We  know,  however,  positively, 
that  it  was  Bomewhere  upon  the  site  of  the  existing  palace; 
and  that  it  had  an  important  front  towai'ds  the  Piazzetta,  with 
AS'hicli,  as  we  bIuiII  see  hereafter,  tlie  present  palace  at  one 
period  was  incorporated.  We  know,  also,  that  it  was  a  pile  of 
some  magnificence,  from  the  account  given  by  Sagomino  of 
the  visit  piiid  by  the  Emperor  Otho  the  Great,  to  the  Doge 
Pietro  Orseolo  II.  The  chnjnicler  says  that  the  Emperor 
"  btiheld  carefully  all  the  beauty  of  the  palace ; " :{:  and   the 

*  "Amplift  IjiciltA,  fornilla  tli  caaamenti,  e  peril  eultocV  TMio  e  V  nm- 
minutrmionc  dt'lla  ffivstma  erease  la  cappella  di  B.  Marco,  o  il  palazzo  di  sua 
reaidenza." — Pareri.  p.  120.  Observe,  that  piety  towards  God,  and  justit» 
towards  man,  have  been  at  least  the  nominal  purposes  of  every  act  and 
Lastitution  of  anekmt  Venice.  Compare  also  Temanza,  p.  M.  "  Quello 
che  abbiamo  di  certo  si  h  cho  11  suddetrto  Agnello  lo  zncominciti  da  fonda- 
menti,  c  cost  pure  la  eappell.t  diicale  di  S.  Marco." 

t  What  I  call  tl»e  Sea,  wjw  called  "  the  Grand  Canal "  by  the  Venetians, 
as  well  as  tlie  great  water  stiect  of  the  city;  but  I  prefer  calling  it  "the 
Sea,"  in  onkr  to  distinguish  between  that  street  and  the  broad  water  ia 
front  of  the  Ductd  Palaee,  which,  interrupted  only  by  the  island  of  San 
Giorgio,  stretches  fur  many  mileft  to  the  south.,  and  for  more  tliau  two  U> 
the  boimdary  of  tliu  Lido.  It  was  the  deeper  channel,  Ju.st  in  front  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  continuing  the  line  of  the  great  water  street  itself  which  the 
Venetians  spoke  of  as  "  the  Grand  Canal."  The  wordij  of  Sansovino  arc: 
*' Fu  cominclato  dove  si  vede,  viciiio  al  ponle  della  paglia^  et  i;isptindente 
sul  caual  gramle."  Filiasi  .says  simply:  "The  palace  was  built  where  it 
now  is."  "II  palaxio  fu  fatto  dove  ora  pure  csiste." — Vol.  iii.  chap.  27. 
The  Bavina  Chronicle,  already  quoted,  sjiys:  "  In  the  phico  Cidled  the  Bruolo 
{pr  Broglio).  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Piazzetta." 

;  "  Omni  decoritate  illiua  perlustrate." — Sagomino,  quoted  by  Cadorm 
snd  Temanza, 
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Venetian  hifitorians  express  pride  in  the  building's  being 
worthy  of  an  eniperors  examination.  Tliis  wus  after  tlie 
palace  had  been  much  injured  by  lim  in  the  revolt  against 
Candiano  IV-,  ^  and  just  rejwiirod,  and  richly  adorned  by 
Orseolo  liiinself,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Sagornino  as  having 
also  '^a^lorned  the  chapel  of  the  Dwal  Palace'' (St.  Mark's) 
with  ornaments  of  marble  and  gold.f  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  palace  at  tins  period  resembled  and  iinpresstHl 
the  other  Byzantine  edifices  of  the  city,  such  as  the  Fond.aco 
de  Turchi,  &c.,  whose  remains  have  been  already  described; 
and  that,  like  them,  it  was  covered  with  seulptur-e,  and  richly 
adorned  with  gold  and  color. 

§  XI.  In  the  year  llOrt,  it  was  for  the  second  time  injured 
by  fire,:j:  but  repaired  l>efore  1110,  when  it  received  another 
emperor,  Henry  V.  (of  Germany),  and  was  again  honored  by 
imperial  praise.§  Between  1173  and  the  close  of  the  century, 
it  seems  to  have  been  again  repaired  and  much  enlarged  by 
the  Doge  Sebastian  Ziani.  Sansi>vino  says  that  this  Doge  not 
only  repaired  it,  but  "  enlarged  it  in  every  direction  ;  "  }  and, 

*  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  thia  revolt  in  Monaci,  p.  ft8.    Some 
historians  speak  of  the  palace  as  having  been  destroyed  entirely;  but,  that  it 
did  not  even  need  important  restorations,  appears  from  Stigorniuo's  expres- 
sion, quoted  by  Cadoriu  and  Temanza.     Spoakinj?  of  the  Doge  Participazio, 
Lesajrs:  "  Qiu  Palutii  hucusque  manentia  fucrit  fiibricator."    The  repara- 
ftiona  of  the  palace  are  usually  alirtlnitcd  to  the  successor  of  Candiano, 
1  Pietro  Orseolo  I. ;  but  the  legead,  under  the  picture  of  that  Doge  in  the 
I  Council  Chamber,  speaks  only  of  his  rebuilding  St.  Mark's,  and  "pcrfonn- 
I  ing  many  miracles."    His  whole  mind  seems  to  have  been  occupied  with 
eixlesiastica]  affairs ;  and  his  piety  was  finally  manifested  in  a  way  8<:>me- 
f-what  startling  to  the  sUite,  by  his  absconding  with  a  French  priest  to  St. 
I  Micboers,  in  Gascony,  and  there  becoming  a  monk.     What  repairs,  thcre- 
I  fore,  were  necessary  to  the  Ducal  Palace,  were  left  to  be  undertaken  by  his 
SOD,  Orseolo  11-,  alwvc  named. 

f  '*  Quam  non  luodo  marmoreo,  verum  nureo  compsit  ornamento."— 
J  Temama,  p.  25. 

X  "V  anno  1106,  uscitofuoco  d'  imacasaprivata,  arse  parte  del  palazzo," 
'-iymnociiio.   Of  the  beneficial  effect  of  these  fires,  vide  Cadorin,  p.  121.  123. 
§  "  Urbis  sitiim,  fedificiorum  decorem,  et  rogiminis  fequitalem  multtpli- 
jritercoinmcndavit." — Cronm'a  I)itnd<>lo,  quoted  by  Crulorin. 

I  "  Non  solaraente  rinov6  il  palazzo,  ma  lo  aggrandi  per  ognv  veirwi." — 
Sarnotino.   Zanotto  quotes  theAltinut  Chronicle  for  account  oi  VVieaa  tev*^«*- 
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after  this  enlargemont,  the  palace  seems  to  have  remained 
imtouehLtd  for  a  hundred  yeiuv,  until,  in  the  C( immenceuient 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  works  of  the  Gothic  Paluce 
■were  l>efiim.  Afl,  therefore,  tlie  old  Byziiutine  huilding  was, 
at  the  time  when  those  works  tirst  interfered  with  it,  in  the 
form  given  to  it  hy  Ziani,  I  shall  hereafter  always  8i>eak  of  h 
as  the  Zhin!  Palace;  and  thirf  the  rather,  heeanee  the  onlv; 
chronicler  whose  words  are  perfectly  clear  respecting  the 
existence  of  part  of  this  palace  so  late  as  the  year  1432,  eptmks 
of  it  as  bnilt  by  Ziani.  The  old  "pulace,  of  which  half  re- 
mains  to  this  day,  was  built,  as  we  now  see  it,  by  Sebastian 
Ziani.""* 

So  far,  tlien,  of  the  Byzantine  Palac*. 

§  xn.  Slid.  The  Gothic  Palace.  The  reader,  doubtless, 
recoUeetfl  that  tlie  important  change  in  tlio  Venetian  govern- 
ment which  gave  stability  to  the  aristocratic  power  to<jk  place 
about  the  year  1207>t  under  the  Doge  Pietro  t-rradonigo,  a  man 
thus  characterized  by  Sansovino : — **  A  prompt  an<l  prudent 
mail,  of  uuconqueraljle  determination  and  great  eloquence, 
wlio  kid,  so  to  speak,  the  fonndatioiiB  of  the  eternity  of  this 
republic,  by  the  admirable  regulations  which  he  introduced 
into  the  government." 

We  may  now,  with  some  rea-son,  doubt  of  their  admirable* 
ness ;  but  their  importance,  and  the  vigorous  wiU  and  intellect 
of  the  Doge,  are  not  to  be  disputed.  Venice  was  in  the  zenith 
of  her  strength,  and  the  heroism  of  her  citizens  was  displaying 
itself  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.;}:  The  acquiescence  in  the 
secure  establishment  of  the  aristocratic  power  was  an  expres- 
sion, by  the  people,  of  respect  for  the  families  which  had  been 
ehictiy  instrumental  in  raising  the  commonwealth  to  such  a 
height  of  prosperity. 

*  '*E1  palnzzo  che  anco  di  mezzo  sevede  veecbio,  perM.  tSebaatian  Ziani 
fiifatto  rompir,  come  el  se  vede." — CJironideof  Pkfw  Bolfino,  Cod.  Ven.  p. 
47.  ThiK  C'Uronicle  is  spoken  of  by  Sansovino  «3  "  molto  particolare  e  dia- 
tXDXii.*'^y^nnmnm,  Venezia  descritta,  p.  593, — It  terminates  ia  the  year  1423, 

f  Sec  Vol.  I.  Apiw'ndix  B. 

f  Vide  Sansovino's  enumeration  of  tliose  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Oradeaigo,  p.  564. 
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The  Serrar  ilel  Consiglio  fixed  the  numbers  of  the  Senate 
withiu  certain  liiuits,  and  it  {'unfuiTed  upm  tliein  a  digiiitj 
greater  than  they  had  ever  before  possessed.  It  was  natural 
that  tlie  alteration  in  the  chanicter  of  tlie  afi6enil>ly  should  be 
attended  Uy  some  change  in  the  size,  arrangement,  or  decom- 
tion  of  the  chamber  in  wliieli  they  eat. 

We  accordingly  find  it  recordefl  by  Sansiwino,  tliat  "iti 
1301  another  saloon  was  begun  on  tlie  Rio  del  Palazzo,  under 
the  Doge  Oradenigo^  and  finished  in  130y,  in  which  year  the 
Gnind  Cmmcil  first  aai  in  iV  *  In  the  first  year,  tlierefoi'e, 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Gothic  Dutal  Pidace  of  Venice 
was  begun ;  and  as  the  Byzantine  Palace  was,  in  its  founda- 
tion, coeval  with  that  of  the  state,  so  the  Gothic  Palace  was, 
in  itfi  foundation,  eoovid  with  that  of  the  aristocratic  power. 
Considered  as  the  principal  representation  of  the  Venetian 
Bchool  of  architectuPG,  the  Dnwd  Palace  is  the  Parthenon  of 
Venice,  and  Gradenigo  its  Pericles. 

I  xnr.  Sansovino,  with  a  caution  very  frequent  among  Ve- 
etian  bistorians,  when  alluding  to  eventa  connected  with  the 
Sernir  del  Consiglio,  does  not  s])ecially  mention  the  cause  for 
he  requirement  of  the  new  chainljer ;  but  the  Sivoa  Chronicle 
as  a  httle  more  distinct  in  expression.  '*  In  13(Jl,  it  wtis  deter- 
mined to  build  a  great  saloon  for  the  assemhUng  of  tlie  Great 
Council,  and  the  room  wjia  built  wliich  is  now  called  the  Sala 
lei  Scrutinio."  f     Now,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  tune  when  the 


♦  Sansovino.  824,  1. 

f  "  1301  fu  prosft  pnrtfl  di  fare  una  sain  grande  per  la  ridiizJonc  del  i^ran 
onsiglio,  efu  fatta  quoUa  cho  ora  si  cbiama  delio  Scrutinio. " — Cmnaca  Sivog, 
Iquoted  by  Cadorin.  There  is  another  most  iot^eresting  entry  in  tiie  Chronicle 
Df  Magno,  relating  to  this  event;  but  the  passage  is  so  ill  writtcD,  that  I  am 
not  sure  if  1  have  deciphered  it  correctly: — "Del  l.?01  fu  preso  de  fabrichar 
I  saJa  fo  ruina  e  f u  fata  (f otta)  quella  se  adoperava  a  far  ei  pregadi  e  f u  ado- 
fpern  per  far  el  Grjm  Consegio  fin  1423,  chc  fu  anni  123."  This  last  sentence, 
ivhich  is  of  great  importance,  is  luckily  unmistakable: — "The  room  was 
Dsed  for  the  meetings  of  the  Great  Council  until  1423,  that  is  to  say,  for  123 
ycura/'—Ood.  Ven.  torn.  i.  p.  126.  Tlio  Chronicle  citeada  from  1253  to 
%4SL 
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Si\'08  ChroTiiele  Tvas  -written ;  the  room  lias  long  ago 
destroyed,  und  ita  name  given  to  another  diamher  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  palace :  hut  I  wIrIi  the  reader  to  rememl^er  the 
date  1301,  as  njarking  the  commencement  of  a  great  aivhi- 
tcctui'al  cpocli,  hi  which  took  place  the  fir8t  appliance  of  the 
'  energy  of  the  aristocratic  power,  and  of  the  Gothic  style,  to 
the  works  of  the  Ducid  Palace.  The  operations  then  begun 
were  continued,  witli  hardly  an  inteiTuptiou,  during  tlie  whole 
period  of  the  profiperity  of  Venice.  We  shall  see  the  new 
huikliugs  consmne,  and  take  the  phice  of^  the  Ziaui  Palace, 
piece  by  piece:  and  when  the  Ziaui  Palace  was  destroyed, 
they  fed  upon  themselves;  being  continued  round  the 
square,  imtil,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  reached  the  point 
whei*e  they  had  been  begun  in  the  fourteenth,  and  pursued 
the  track  tliey  had  then  followed  some  distance  beyond  the 
junction ;  destroying  or  hiding  their  own  coiimiencement,  as 
the  Ber;[Xint,  wdiich  is  the  type  of  eteniity,  conceals  its  tail  in 
its  jaws. 

§  xiY.  We  ciinnot,  therefore^  see  the  extremity,  wherein  lay 
the  sting  and  force  of  the  whole  creature, — the  chamber, 
namely,  built  by  the  Doge  Gradenigo ;  but  the  reader  must 
keep  tJiat  conmieucemeut  and  the  date  of  it  carefuUy  in  his 
mind.  The  body  of  the  Palace  Serpent  will  soon  become  visi- 
ble to  us. 

The  Gradenigo  Chamber  was  somewhere  on  the  Rio  Facade, 
behind  the  present  position  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ;  i.e.  about 
the  point  marked  on  the  roof  by  the  dotted  hues  in  the  wood- 
cut ;  it  is  not  Ktiowii  w^bether  low  or  high,  but  probably  on  a 
fii-st  story.  TliG  great  facade  of  the  Ziani  Pidace  being,  as 
above  mentioned,  on  the  Piazzetta,  this  chamber  was  as  far 
back  and  out  of  the  way  as  possible;  secrecy  and  security 
being  obviously  the  points  first  considered. 

§  XY.  Put  the  newly  constituted  Senate  had  need  of  other 
additions  to  the  ancient  palace  besides  the  Council  Chaml)er. 
A  short,  but  most  significimt,  sentence  is  added  to  Sansoviuo's 
account  of  the  construction  of  that  room.     "  There  wei*e,  near 
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'tif,"  he  Bays,  "tlie  Cancel laila,  and  the  Olveha  or  GahltLa,  after- 

I  wards  cjdled  the  Little  Tower."  * 
Gabbia  means  a  "cage;"  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
certain  aptirtments  were  at  this  time  added  at  the  top  of  the 
palace  and  on  the  llio  Facade,  which  were  to  be  used  as  pris- 
ons.    Whether  any  portion  of  the  old  Torresella  still  remains 
is  a  doubtful  question ;  hut  the  apartments  at  the  top  of  the 
palace,  in  its  fourth  story,  wore  still  used  for  prisons  as  late  as 
the  begimiing  of  the  eeventeentli  century.f    I  wish  the  reader 
^  especially  to  notice  that  a  separate  tower  or  range  of  apart- 
B  menta  was  built  for  this  purpose,  in  order  to  clear  the  govern- 
ment of  the  accusations  so  constantly  made  against  them,  by 
ignorant  or  partial  liistorians,  of  wanton  cruelty  to  prisoners. 
I     The  stories  commonly  told  respecting   the  *'  piombi "  of  the 
BDncal  Palace  are  utterly  false.     Instead  of  being,  as  UBually 
^■H^rted,  small  fnniaces  under  the  leads  of  tlic  palace,  they 
^Bwe  comfortaltlc  rooms,  with  good  flat  roofs  of  liirch,  and  care- 
fully ventilated.:}:     The  new  chamber,  then,  and  the  prisons, 
being  built,  the  Great  Council  fost  sat  in  their  retired  chamber 
, on. the  Rio  in  the  jgbx  1309. 

§  xvL  Now,   observe  the   significant   progress  of  events. 

They  had  no  sooner  thus  establipbed  themselves  in  power  than 

Jthey  wei-e  disturbed  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  Tiepolos,  in  the 

1310.     In  consequence  of  that  conspiracy  the  Council  of 

Ten  was  created,  still  under  the  Dttgc  Gradenigo;  who,  having 

tinisJied  his  work  and  left  the  aristocracy  of  Venice  anned 

with  this  ten'ible  power,  died  in  the  year  1312,  some  say  by 

poison.     He  was  succeeded  by  the  Doge  Marino  Giorgio,  who 


♦  •'  Vi  era  appresso  la  Caucellaria,  e  la  Gheba  o  Gabbia,  cbiamata  poi 
Torresella." — P.  324  A  small  square  tower  is  seea  above  tbc  Vine  angle  in 
thP  view  of  Venice  dated  1500,  and  attributed  to  Albert  Durcr.  It  appears 
about  25  feet  square,  aud  ia  very  probably  tho  Torresella  in  nuestion. 

f  Vide  Bettio,  Lcltcra.  p.  23. 

$  Bettio,  Lettera.  j).  26.  "Those  who  wrote  wilhout  baving  seen  them 
desrriljfd  tbem  as  covered  wiili  lead;  and  those  who  liave  seen  them  kuow 
that,  botwccu  their  flat  limber  roofa  and  the  slnpiug  leaden  roof  of  the 
[»alucc.  the  interval  is  five  metres  "where  it  ia  least,  and  nine  ■wkera  U.  ^sk 
greatest. " 
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reitpiefl  onlj  one  year ;  and  then  followed  the  prosperous 
eriuueTit  of  Joliii  Sonnnzo.  There  i.s  no  inentioii  of  any  addi- 
tioiLs  to  the  Ductal  Palace  during  his  reign,  but  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  Francesco  Dand^>l«t,  the  SKMilptuivs  on  whose 
tomb,  still  existing  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Sahite,  may  l)e  com- 
pared l>j  any  traveller  with  those  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  Of 
him  it  is  recorded  in  the  Savina  Chronicle:  "This  Doge  also 
had  the  great  gate  built  which  is  at  the  entry  of  the  palace, 
above  which  h  liis  statue  kneeling,  with  the  gonfalon  in  hand, 
before  the  feet  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark's."  * 

§  xvH.  It  appeai-s,  then,  that  after  the  Senate  had  completed 
their  Council  Chamber  and  the  prisons,  ^hey  required  a  nobler 
door  than  that  of  tlie  old  Ziani  Palace  for  their  Magnificence 
to  enter  by.  This  door  is  twice  spoken  of  m  the  government 
accounts  of  expenses,  which  are  fortunately  preserved,f  in  the 
following  terms : — 

*' 1335,  June  1.  We,  Andrew  Dandolo  and  Mark  Loredano, 
procuratorft  of  St.  Mai-k's,  have  paid  to  Martin  the  stone- 
cutter and  his  associates  if  ...  .  for  a  stone  of  wliich 
the  lion  is  made  wliich  is  pnt  over  the  gate  of  the  palace." 

"1344,  November  4.  We  have  paid  tlurty-live  golden  ducats 
for  making  gold  leaf,  to  gild  the  Hon  which  is  over  the 
door  of  the  palace  stairs." 

The  position  of  this  door  is  disputed,  and  is  of  no  consequence 
to  the  reader,  the  door  itself  having  long  ago  disappeai'ed,  and 
been  replaced  by  the  J*orta  deUa  Carta, 

§  xvra.  But  before  it  was  finished,  occasion  had  been  dis- 
covered for  farther  improvements.  The  Senate  foimd  their 
new  Council  Chamber  inconveniently  small,  and,  about  thirty 
years  after  its  completion,  began  to  consider  where  a  larger 

*  "  Qucsto  Dose  antlie  fese  far  la  porta  graada  che  se  al  intrar  del  Pal- 
Jaz7.o.  in  sti  la  qual  vi  c  la  sua  statiia  ehe  sta  in  zenocctiioni  con  lo  confalon 
in  man,  davanti  U  pie  de  lo  Lion  S.  Marco." — Sann  Chronicle,  Cod.  Ven.  p, 
130. 

f  These  doriimciits  I  have  not  cxammed  myself,  being  satiafied  of  fbS 
accuracy  of  Ga(!orin,  from  whom  I  take  the  passages  quoted. 
/  '"Libras  trea,  soldoa  15  grossormn."— C'odm/l,  189,  1. 
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nd  more  mae^ificent  one  mi^lit  he  hnilfc.     Tlie  government 

vas  now  thoroughly  estahlishutl,  lUiJ  it  waB  probul)Ij  folt  that 

Ihere  was  some  nieaimess  in  the  retired  position,  as  well  as 

Rufficiency  in  the  size,  of  the  Couneil  Chamber  on  the  Rio. 

tir&t  definite  aeconnt  whidi  I  find  of  their  proceedings, 

under  these  circDLmstanees,  is  in  tlio  OaJtfklo  Chroniele :  * 

1340.     On  the  28th  of  December,  in  the  preceding  year/ 
Master  Marco  Erizzo,  Kicolo  Soranzo,  and  Tlionias  Gradenigo, 
rere  chogen  to  examine  where  a  new  Baloon  might  1>e  bnilt  in 

lorder  to  assemble  therein  tlie  Greater  OmmciJ On  tho 

iSrd  of  June,  1341,  the  Great  Council  elected  two  pfoenratora 
[of  the  work  of  this  saloon,  with  a  salaiy  of  eighty  ducats  a] 
r." 

It  appears  from  the  entry  still  preserved  in  the  Archivio, 
and  quoted  by  Cadorin,  that  it  was  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1340,  that  the  comtnissiouers  appointed  to  decide  on  this  ini- 
poilant  matter  gave  in  their  report  to  the  Grand  Council,  and 
that  the  decree  passed  thereupon  for  the  commencement  of  a 
new  Council  Clumiber  on  the  Grand  Canal. f 

ZTi^f  rtM/m  then  hegun  k  the  mie  now  in  eiti^fen-ce,  and  its 
building  involved  the  building  of  all  that  is  best  and  most 
l>eautifnl  in  the  present  Duc^d  Palace,  the  rich  arcades  of  the 
lower  stories  being  all  prepared  for  sustaining  thia  Sala  del 
Gran  Consiglio. 

§  XIX.  In  sfiying  that  it  is  tho  same  now  in  existence,  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  has  undergone  no  alterations;  as  wo  shall 
see  hereafter,  it  has  been  refitted  again  and  again,  and  some 
portions  of  its  walls  rebuilt ;  hut  in  the  place  and  form  in 
which  it  first  stood,  it  still  stands ;  and  by  a  glance  at  the 
ipoftition  which  its  windows  occupy,  ae  shown  in  fig.  XXXVII. 
above,  tlie  rejider  will  see  at  once  that  whatever  can  be  known 
i^pectiug  the  design  of  the  Sea  Fagadc,  must  be  gleaned  out 

*»  Cod.  Yen.,  No.  cxt,t.  p.  305. 

f  8ansovino  is  more  explicit  than  usual  in  his  reference  lo  this  decree: 
'  For  it  haviug  appeared  that  the  plure  ((.he  first.  Coiiacil  Chnmher)  was  not 
S{iiiciou.s  enough,  the  saloon  on  the  Grand  Canal  was  ordered."  "Per  cio 
arcndo  che  il  luogo  non  fosse  capace,  fu  ordinata  la  Sala  sul  Caaa\  OtTwa^i^J^ 
-P.  ?34. 
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of  the  entries  which  refer  to  the  building  of  this  Groat  Council 
Chamlxir. 

Cadorin  quotes  two  of  great  importance,  to  which  we  shall 
ret^irii  in  due  time,  made  during  the  progress  of  the  work  in 
1342  jind  1344;  then  one  of  134i*,  resolving  that  the  works 
at  the  Dncal  Palace,  which  had  been  discontinued  during  the 
pliigne,  should  be  resumed;  and  finally  one  in  1362,  which 
speaks  of  the  Great  Council  Cluimher  as  having  been  neglected 
and  suffered  to  fall  into  "  great  desolation,"  and  resolves  that 
it  shall  be  forthwith  completed.* 

The  interruption  had  not  been  caused  by  the  plague  only, 
but  by  the  conspiracy  of  Faliero,  and  the  violent  death  of  the 
master  buildcr.f  The  work  was  resimied  in  1302,  and  com- 
pleted within  the  next  three  years,  at  least  so  far  aa  that 
Guariento  was  enabled  to  paint  his  Paradise  on  the  walls ;  J  so 
that  the  building  must,  at  any  rate,  have  been  roofed  by  this 
time.  Its  decorations  and  fittings,  however,  were  long  in 
completion  ;  the  paintings  on  the  roof  being  only  executed  in 
1400.  §  They  represented  the  heavens  covered  with  stars, j 
this  being,  says  Sansovino,  the  bearings  of  the  Doge  Steno. 
Almost  all  ceihngs  and  vaults  were  at  this  time  in  Venice  cov- 
ered with  stare,  w^ithout  any  refeix^uoe  to  ai-morial  bearings; 
but  Steno  claims,  imder  his  noble  title  of  Stellifcr,  an  impor- 
tant share  in  completing  the  chamber,  in  an  inscription  upon 
two  square  taljlets,  now  inlaid  in  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the 
great  window  towards  the  sea : 


♦  Cadorin,  185,  3.  Tho  decree  of  3842  is  falsely  given  as  of  134"»  by  tha 
Sivos  Chronicle,  and  by  Magno;  TvMle  Sanuto  gives  the  decree  to  its  rigM 
year,  1343,  hut  speaks  of  the  Cnuncil  Chamber  as  ou!y  1>egun  in  1843. 

f  Calendario.     See  Appendix  1,  Vol.  III. 

t  "II  primo  che  vi  colorisse  fu  Guariento,  0  quale  V  anno  1365  vi  fee©  it 
Paradise  in  testa  della  sala."— Sri/j*ji>i>w. 

S  "  L'  aa  poi  1400  vi  fece  il  cielo  compartita  a  quadretti  d'  oro,  ripieni  dt 
atelle,  ch'  era  la  insegna  del  Doge  Steno." — Sansovino^  lib,  viii. 

II  "la  quest i  tempi  ni  raesse  in  oro  il  cielo  dcUa  sala  del  Gran  Consiglio 
et  si  fece  il  pergolo  del  fltieslra  grande  chi  gunrda  buI  canale.  adornato  1' 
lino  eV  altro  di  Htclle,  ch'  erano  V  insegne  del  Doge." — JSanwmio,  lib.  xitt 
Compare  also  Fareri,  p,  139. 
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"  MiLLE  QXTADEINOENTI  CUREEBANT  QUATTOR  AXNI 
Hoc  OPUS  ILLUSTU19  MlL'UAEL  DUX  8TKLLIFER  AUXIT." 

And  in  fact  it  is  to  this  Doge  that  we  owe  the  beautiful 

fMcony  of  that  window,  though  the  work  above  it  is  partly 

lof  more  recent  date;   and  I  think  the  tablets   bearing   tliig 

ipoitant  inscription  have  been  taken  cmt  and  reinserteil  in  the 

aewer  masonry.    The  labor  of  these  final  decorations  occupied 

,  total  period  of  sixty  yeare.     The  Grand  Council  sat  in  the 

Bnishcd  ehambcr  for  the  first  time  in  1423.     In  that  year  the 

Gothic  Ducal  Palace  of  Vem'oe  was  completed.     It  had  taken, 

»to  build  it,  the  energies  of  the  entire  period  which  I  have 
above  described  as  the  central  one  of  her  life. 
§  XX.  3rd.  The  Renaissance  Palace.     I  must  go  back  a 
step  or  two,  in  or<ler  to  be  certain  that  tlic  reader  understands 
clearly  the  state  of  the  palace  in  1423.     The  works  of  addition 
or  renovation  had  now  been  proceeding,  at  intep'als,  during  a 
lepace  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  years.     Tliree  generar 
ions   at   least   had   l>ecn   accustomed  to  witness  the   gradual 
Ivancement  of  the   form   of   the   Ducal    Palace   into   more 
Fstately  symmetry,  and  to  conti-ast  tlio  works  of  sculpture  and 
ainting  ^vith  which  it  was  decorated, — full  of  the  life,  knowl- 
and  hope  of  the   fourteenth  century, — with   the  rude 
Byzantine  chisoUing  of  the  palace  of  the  Doge  Ziani.     The 
aagniticent  fabric  just  completed,  of  which  the  new  Council 
IChamber  was   the   imcleus,    was   now   habitually   known    in 
iTenice   as   the    "  Palazzo  IS^uovo ; "    and  the   old    Byzantine 
[edifice,  now  ruinous,  and  more  manifest  in  its  decay  by  its 
[contrast  with  the  goodly  stones  of  the  building  which  had 
en  nused  at  its  side,  was  of  course  knawTi  a,s  the  "  Palazzo 
iTecchio."  *     That  fabric,  however,  still  occupied  the  principal 
Iposition    in  Yenic^i.      The  new   Council    Chamber   had  been 
erected  by  the  side  of  it  towards  the  Sea;  but  there  was  not 
tlien  the  wide  quay  in  front,  the  Itiva  dei  Schiavoni,  which 
now  renders   the   Sea  Facade  as  importtuit  as  that  to   tlio 

•  Ba*?ggio  (Parcri,  p.  127)  is  called  the  Proto  of  the  New  Palace.    Yra- 
||tu<r  DOtes  will  be  found  in  Appendix  1,  YoJ,  III 
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Piazzctta.  There  was  only  a  narrow  walk  between  the  pillars 
and  the  water;  and  the  M  palace  of  Ziani  still  faced  the 
riazzctta,  and  intermptc<.l,  bj  its  decrepitude,  the  magniti- 
cence  of  the  squai-e  where  the  nobles  daily  met.  Every 
increase  of  the  beauty  of  the  new  palace  rendered  the  discrep- 
ancy between  it  and  the  companion  building  more  painfnl; 
and  then  began  to  arise  in  the  uhikIk  of  nil  men  a  vagrue  idea 
of  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  old  palace,  and  completing 
tlie  front  of  the  Piazzctta  T,\nth  the  same  splendor  as  the  Sea 
Facade.  But  no  such  sweeping  ineasuiH3  of  renovation  had 
been  contemplated  by  the  Senate  when  they  first  formed  the 
plan  of  their  new  Council  Chamber.  First  a  single  additional 
room,  then  a  gateway,  then  a  larger  room ;  but  all  considered 
merely  as  necessaiy  additions  to  the  palac^e,  not  as  involving 
the  entire  reconstraction  of  the  ancient  edifice.  The  ex- 
haustion of  the  treasury,  and  the  shadows  upon  the  pohtical 
horizon,  rendered  it  more  than  imprudent  to  incur  the  vast 
adtiitional  expense  which  such  a  project  involved;  and  the 
Senate,  fearful  of  itself,  and  desirous  to  guard  against  the 
weakness  of  its  own  enthusiasm,  piissed  a  decree,  like  the 
effort  of  a  man  fearful  of  sonic  strong  tempt^ition  to  keep  hia 
thoughts  averted  from  the  point  of  danger.  It  was  a  decree, 
not  merely  that  the  old  palace  should  not  be  rebuilt,  but  that 
no  one  should  propose  rebuilding  it.  The  feeling  of  the 
desiraltleness  of  doing  so  wiis  too  strong  to  permit  fair  discus- 
sion,  and  the  Senate  knew  that  to  bring  forward  such  a  motion 
was  to  carry  it. 

§  XXI.  Tlie  decree,  tluis  j^assed  in  order  to  guard  against 
theii"  own  weakntess,  forbade  any  one  to  speak  of  rebuddiug 
the  old  palace  under  the  penalty  of  a  thousand  ducats.  But 
they  hful  rated  their  own  enthusiasm  too  low:  there  was  a 
man  among  them  whom  the  l(>ss  of  a  thousand  ducats  could 
not  deter  from  proposing  what  he  belieyed  to  be  for  the  good 
of  the  state. 

Some  excuse  was  given  him  for  bringing  fon,vard  the  nao- 
tion,  by  a  fire  which  occm'red  in  1419,  ami  which  injured  both 
the  church  of  ^t.  Mark's,  and  part  of  the  old  palace  fronting 
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Piazzetta.     Wliat  followed,  I  shall  relate  in  the  words  of 
Sanato.* 

§  xxn.  "  Therefore  tbev  set  themselves  with  all  dilig^enee 
and  care  to  repair  and  adorn  sumptin  ui^il y,  first  God's  house ; 
but  m  the  Prijice'a  iiouse  thinr^-s  went  on  more  Blow]yy/<tr  it 
Mmt  plense  the.  Doge\  to  redm'e  it  in  the  f(/nn  in  wAich  it 
wiR  hefore^  and  they  eonld  not  rc])nild  it  altogether  in  a 
better  manner,  so  great  was  the  parsiuioTiy  of  these  old 
fatlters;  because  it  was  forhidden  hy  laws,  whirh  eoiidemned 
in  a  penalty  of  a  thousand  ducats  any  one  wlio  should  propose 
to  tlu'ow  down  the  old  palace,  and  to  rebuihl  it  more  ricldy 
I  and  with  greater  expense.  But  the  Doge,  who  was  magnani- 
mous, and  who  desired  above  all  things  what  was  honoralile 
1  t»j  tlie  city,  had  the  thousand  dueats  carried  into  the  Senate 
I  Cliamber,  and  then  proposed  that  the  palace  should  be  I'ebnilt ; 
[Baying:  that,  'since  the  late  fire  had  mined  in  great  part  the 
I  Dncal  habitation  (not  only  his  own  private  palaoe,  but  all  the 
I  places  used  for  public  business)  this  oec4ision  was  to  be  taken 
nor  an  admonishment  sent  from  God,  that  they  ought  to 
jftbuild  the  paince  more  nobly,  and  in  a  way  more  befitting  tho 
jgrBfitness  to  which,  by  God's  grace,  their  dominions  had 
died;  and  that  his  motive  in  proposing  this  was  neither 
ribition,  nor  selfish  interest :  that,  as  for  amljition,  they 
night  have  seen  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  through  so 
ny  years,  that  be  had  nev^er  done  anything  for  ambition, 
tther  in  the  city,  or  in  foreign  business  ;  but  in  all  his  actions 
kept  justice  liret  in  his  thoughts,  and  then  the  advantage 
'  of  the  Btate,  and  the  honor  of  the  Venetian  name :  and  that, 
as  far  ae  regarded  liis  private  interest,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  accident  of  the  fire,  he  Avoukl  never  have  thought  of 
diauging  an}i;hiug  in  the  palace  into  either  a  more  sumptuous 
or  a  more'hunorable  form;  and  tliat  during  the  many  years 
iu  whieb  he  had  lived  in  it,  he  had  never  endeavored  to  make 
any  change,  but  had  always  been  content  with  it,  as  his  prede- 
cessors had  left  it ;  and  that  he  knew  well  that,  if  they  took 
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•  Cronaca  8anudo,  No.  cxxv.  in  the  Murciaa  Library,  p.  5QQ. 
f  Tomaso  Moceuigo, 
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in  hand  to  V>iiild  it  as  he  exhorted  and  l)esonght  them,  being 
iu>\v  xcry  old,  and  brolvun  down  with  njanj  toils,  God  would 
call  him  to  another  Ufe  before  the  walls  were  raised  a  pace 
from  the  grfviind.     And   that  therefore  they  might  perceive 
that  he  did  not  advise  them  to  raise  this  huilding  for  his  own 
convenience,  bnt  only  for  the  honor  of  the  city  and  its  Duke- 
dom ;  and  tiiat  the  good  of  it  would  never  be  felt  by  liiin,  but 
by  liis  fiuceessors.'     Then   he  Fai<l,   that   'in  order,  as  he  had 
always  done,  to  observe  the  laws,     ...     lie  had  brought 
■with  liitn  tlie  thousand  ducats  whieh  had  been  app>tnted  as 
the  penalty  for  propusiing  such  a  measure,  bo  that  he  might 
prove  ojienly  to  all  men  that  it  was  not  his  own  advantage  that 
he  sought^  but  the  dignity  of  the  state.' "     There  was  no  oue 
(Saiiuto  goes  ou  to  tell  us)  wiio  ventured,  or  desired,  to  oppose 
the  wishes  of  the  Doge  ;  and  the  tliousand  ducats  were  imani- 
mously  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  the  work.     "  And  they  set 
them&elves  with  mueh  diiigeiice  to  the  work ;  and  the  palace 
was  begun  in  the  fonu  and  manner  in  which  it  is  at  present 
seen  ;   but,  a.s  Mooeiiigo  had   prophesied,  not  long   after,  be 
ended  his  life,  and  not  only  did  not  Bee  the  work  brought  to  a 
close,  but  hardly  even  begun.'* 

§  xxin.  There  are  one  or  two  expressions  in  the  above  ex- 
tracts which,  if  they  stotjd  alone,  might  lead  the  reader  to  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  palace  had  been  thrown  down  and  rebuilt. 
'We  must  however  remember,  that,  at  this  time,  the  new  Ooua- 
cil  Chamber,  which  had  been  one  hundred  yeai-s  in  building, 
was  actually  unfinished,  tlie  council  had  not  yet  sat  in  it ;  and 
it  was  just  jis  likely  that  the  Dnge  should  then  propose  to  de- 
stroy and  rebuild  it,  as  in  this  year,  1S53,  it  is  that  any  on«' 
should  propose  in  our  House  of  Commons  to  tlu'ow  down  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  under  the  title  of  tlie  "  old  palace," 
and  rebuild  them. 

§  XXIV,  The  manner  in  which  Sanuto  exprefises  himself  will 

at  once  be  seen  to  be  perfectly  natural,  when  it  is  remembered 

that  although  we  now  speak  of   the  whole   building   as 

*'  Ducal  Palace,"  it  consisted,  in  the  minds  of  the  old  V 

tj'am,  of  fom-  distinct  buildings.     Tliere  were  in  it  tlie  paliw^ 
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state  prisons^  the  sentate-boiise,  and  tlio  offices  of  pul>lit! 
Uasiness;    in    otlitir   wordgi,  it   was    Buckiugliaiti    Paluw,  tliu 

kwer  of  olde!i  days,  tlie  llousea  of  Parliaraent,  and  Downing 
vet^  all  in  one ;  and  any  of  these  four  portions  might  Ijc 
ftpoken  of,  without  involving  an  alhitjion  to  any  other.  "  1 1 
■^azzo"  was  the  Ducal  residence,  winch,  with  most  of  the 
^IjHc  offices,  Mocenigo  did  propose  to  pull  down  and  rebnikl, 
ad  which  was  actually  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  But  tho 
Council  Chamber^  of  whi<'b  the  whole  facafle  to  tlie  8(m 
asLstcd,  never  entered  into  either  his  or  Sanuto's  mind  for 
,  instant,  as  necessarily  connected  with  the  Ducjil  residence. 

I  said  that  the  new  Council  Chamber,  at  the  time  when 

locenigo  brought  fdrwaixl  his  meafinre,  liad  never  yet  been 

T)sed.    It  was  in  the  year  1452*  that  the  decree  passed  to  ro- 

baild  tlie  palace :  Mocenigo  died  in  the  following  year,t  and 

I'mipesco  Foscari  was  elected  in  liis  room.     The  Great  Coun- 

q1  Chamber  was  used  for   the  iirst    time   on  the  day  wlien 

poseari  entered  the  Senate  as  Doge, — the  3rd  of  April,  1423, 

ording  to  the  Caroldo  Chronicle ;  X  the  23rd,  which  is  prol)- 

bly  correct,  by  an  anon3'mous   MS.,  No.  (JO,  in  the  Correr 

Inseura  ;  § — and,  the  following  year,  on  the  27th  of  March, 

5  first  hammer  v!-ns>  lifted  up  against  the  old  palace  of  Ziaril.| 

^  XXV.  That  hammer  stroke  Wiis  the  first  act  of  the  period 

^mjKjrly  called  the  "Renaissance."     It  was  the  knell  of  the 

■tehitecture  of  Yenice, — and  of  Yeniee  hereelf. 

H  •  Vide  notes  in  Append! 

P^  f  0°  tli*^  4th  of  April,  1423,  according  to  the  copy  of  the  Zancarol  Chron- 
icle in  the  Mtircinn  Library,   bub  previously,  according  to  the  Caroldo 
Chronicle,  wluch  makes  Foscari  enter  the  Senate  as  Doge  on  tho  3rd  of 
,  April, 
^t  "NeJla  qnale(thc  Saladel  Gran  Consiglio)  noa  si  fece  Grau  Consiglio 
^0  nell'  anno  1423,  alii  3  April,  ct  fu  il  primo  giorno  che  i!  Duce  Foscjiri 
i  in  Gran  ConfligUo  dope  la  sua  creatione. "  —Copy  in  Marclan  Library, 


!  "E  a  di  23  April  (1423,  by  the  context)  eequeotc  fo fatto  Gran  Conseio 
I  isalla  nuovo  dovi  avanti  noa  esta  phi  fatto  Grau  Con.scio  si  che  cl  primo 
I  Conseio  dopo  la  sua  (Foscari 's)  creation,  fo  fatto  in  hi  sulla  nuova,  nel 
Iconseio  fu  cl  Marchcse  di  Mantoa,"  &c.,  p.  420. 
J  Compare  Appendi^t  1,  Vol  HI 


The  central  epoch  of  her  life  was  past ;  the  decay  had 
already  begun  r  I  dated  its  eoiiJiiiieiit'einent  aliove  (Oh.  I.  VoL 
I.)  from  the  death  of  Mocenigo.  A  yeai"  had  not  yet  ekpsed 
since  that  gi-eat  Doge  had  lieen  called  to  his  account:  his 
patriotiBiTi,  always  Biiicerc,  had  heen  in  this  ingtauce  mistaken; 
in  his  zeal  for  the  honor  of  future  Yenioe,  he  had  forgotten 
what  WiiB  due  to  the  Yenicc  of  long  ago.  A  thousand  palacea 
niigiit  be  built  upon  her  hurdened  island.s,  but  none  of  them 
could  take  the  place,  or  recall  the  memory,  of  that  which  waa 
firyt  built  u[>on  her  unfrequented  shoi-e.  It  fell ;  and,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  taHsman  uf  her  fortunes,  the  city  never  flourished  again. 

§  xxn.  I  have  no  intention  of  following  out,  in  theii"  intri- 
cate details,  the  operations  wliieh  were  begun  under  Foscari 
and  continued  under  succeeding  Doges  till  the  palace  assumed 
its  jiresent  form,  for  I  am  not  in  this  work  concerned,  except 
by  occajsional  referDiicc,  with  the  architecture  of  the  fifteenth 
century  :  but  the  main  facts  are  the  following.  The  palace  of 
Ziaiii  was  destroyed ;  the  existing  facade  to  the  Piazzetta  builtj 
6o  as  both  to  continue  and  to  resemble,  in  raoet  particulars,  thd 
work  of  the  Gi-eat  Council  Chamber.  It  waa  carried  l^ack 
from  the  iSea  aa  fai*  as  the  J  udgmont  angle ;  beyond  which  i* 
the  Porta  della  Carta,  l>egim  in  1439,  and  liuished  in  two  years^ 
tinder  the  Doge  Foscari;*  the  interior  buildings  connected 
with  it  were  added  by  the  Doge  Christopher  Moro  (the  Othello 
of  Slmkspcare)  f  in  1402. 

§  xxvn.  By  reference  to  the  figure  the  reader  will  see  that 

we  have  now  gone  the  round  of  the  palace,  and  that  the  new 

iwork  of  1462  was  close  upon  the  iii*st  piece  of  the  Gothic 

palace,  the  new  Council  Chamber  of  1301.     Some  remnants  ol 

*  "  TuUe  questc  failure  si  compirono  solto  il  dogado  del  Foacari,  nd 
1441."— Farm,  p.  131. 

\  TMs  identiflcatinn  has  been  accnmplished,  nnd  I  Uunk  conclusively,  hf 
mj  friend  Mr,  Ruwdou  Rrown,  who  lia^  devoted  nil  tlie  Irisiure  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  twenly  years,  hia  manifold  offices  of  kindness  to  almost  every 
English  vifiitant  of  Venice  have  loft  him.  in  discovering  and  translating  Ihfl 
passages  of  the  Venetian  recorda  which  bear  upon  English,  history  and  tit» 
rature.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  f^ke  advantage  hereafter  cf  a  portion  of  Idl 
tabors,  which  I  trust  will  shortly  be  m^ule  public. 
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Sio  Ziani  Palace  were  perhaps  still  left  between  the  two  ex- 
mities  of  the  Gothic  Palace ;  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the 
last  stones  of  it  may  have  been  swept  awaj  after  the  lire  of 
1419,  and  replaced  bj  new  apartments  for  the  Doge.      But 
whatever  buildings,  old  or  new,  stood  on  this  spot  at  the  time 
of  the  completion  of  the  Porta  della  Carta  were  destroyed  by 
another  great  fire  in  1471^,  together  with  so  much  of  the  palaoe 
on  the  Ilio  that,  though  the  saloon  of  Gradenigo,  then  known 
as  the  Sala  de'  Pregadi,  was  not  destroyed,  it  became  necessary 
to  reconstruct  the  entire  facades  of  the  portion  of  the  palace 
behind  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  both  towai-ds  the  court  and  canal. 
This  work  was  entrusted  to  the  best  Renaissance  architects  of 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  opening  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies; Antonio  Ricci  executing  the  Giant's  staircase,  and  on 
Ms  absconding  with  a  large  sum  of  the  pubhc  money,  Pietro 
Loiubardo  ttiking  his  plac^j.     The  whole  woi'k  must  have  been 
oompleted  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.     The 
arcMtects  of  the  palace,  advancing  round  the  square  and  led  by 
fire,  had  more  than  reached  the  point  fi-om  wliich  they  had  set 
out  ;^  and  the  work  of  15G0  was  joined  to  the  work  of  1301 — 
134(),  at  the  point  mai'ked  by  the  conqjicuous  vertical  line  in 
Figure  XXXVII.  on  the  Rio  Fa<;ade. 

§  xxvra.  But  the  palace  was  not  long  pennitted  to  remain 
in  this  finished  form.     Another  terrilic  fire,  commonly  called 
the  great  fire,  burst  ont  in  1574,  and  destroyed  the  inner  fit- 
tings and  all  the  precious  pictures  of  the  Great  Council  Cham- 
ber, and  of  all  the  upper  rooms  on  the  Sea  Fa^-ade,  and  most 
of  those  on  the  Rio  Facade,  leaving  the  building  a  mere  shell, 
shaken   and  blasted  by  the  flames.    It  was  debated  in  the 
Great  Council  whether  the  niin  should  not  be  thrown  down, 
and  an  entirely  new  palace  built  in  its  stead.     The  opinions  of 
all  the  leading  architects  of  Venice  wei-e  t^ken,  respecting  the 
«afcty  of  the  walls,  or  the  possibility  of  repairing  them  as  they 
'Stood.     These  opinions,  given  in  tat!  ting,  have  been  preserved, 
'and  published  by  the  Abbe  Cadorin,  in  the  work  already  so 
often  referred  to  ;   and  they  form  one  of  the  most  important 
ieB  of  dooumente  comected  with  the  Ducal  Palace. 
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I  cannot  help  feeling  ponie  childish  pleafinro  in  the  acciden 
tal  resoinbhince  to  raj  own  name  in  that  of  the  ai'chitect  whose 
opinion  was  first  given  in  favor  of  the  ancient  fabric,  Giovanni 
Ilu??com.  Othei^,  especial Ij  Palliuiio,  wanted  to  pnll  down 
the  oM  palace,  and  execute  designs  of  their  OT^t^i ;  but  tlie 
best  architects  in  Venice,  and  to  his  immortal  honor,  chiefly 
Fmncesco  Saufiovino,  energetically  pleaded  for  the  Gothic  pile, 
an<l  prevailed.  It  was  gnccessfnlly  repaired,  and  Tintoret 
painted  his  noblest  picture  on  the  wall  from  which  the  Para- 
dise  of  Gnariento  had  withered  before  the  tlames. 

§  XXIX.  Tiie  repairs  necessarily  undertaken  at  this  time 
were  however  extensive,  and  interfere  in  many  directions  with 
the  earher  work  of  the  palace :  still  the  only  serious  altenition 
in  its  fonn  Wiis  the  trunspowition  of  the  prisons,  formerly  at  the 
top  of  the  palace,  to  the  otlier  Bide  of  the  Eio  del  Palazzo; 
and  tlie  building  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  to  eonnect  them  with 
the  palace,  by  Antonio  tla  Ponte.  The  completion  of  tliifl 
work  lironglit  the  whole  editice  into  its  present  form  ;  with  tlie 
exception  of  alterations  in  doors,  partitions,  and  staircases 
among  the  inner  apartments,  not  worth  noticing,  and  such 
barbarisms  and  defacements  as  have  been  sulfered  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  by,  I  suppose,  nearly  every  building  of  import- 
ance in  Italy. 

§  XXX.  Now,  therefore,  we  are  liberty  to  examine  some  of 
the  details  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  without  any  donbt  about  their 
dates.  I  shall  not,  however,  give  any  elaborate  illnstrations  of 
them  here,  because  I  could  not  do  them  jufitiee  on  the  se^le  of 
the  page  of  this  volume,  or  by  means  of  line  engraving.  I  lie- 
lie  ve  a  new  era  is  opening  to  ns  in  the  art  of  ilhistnition,*  and 
that  I  sliall  be  able  to  give  large  figures  of  the  details  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  at  a  price  which  will  enable  every  person  who  » 
interested  in  the  subject  to  ]iORsess  them  ;  so  that  the  cost  and 
labor  of  multiplying  illustrations  here  wonld  be  altogether 
wasted.  I  shall  therefore  direct  the  reader's  attention  only  to 
Buch  points  of  interest  as  can  be  explained  in  the  text. 


*■  Boe  the  last  chapter  of  the  tidrd  volume. 
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§  XXXI.  First,  thee,  looking  hack  to  tlie  woodent  at  tlie  be- 
giniiiiig  of  this  cliaiiter,  the  reader  will  observe  that,  as  the 
building  was  very  neai'Ij  square  on  the  ground  plan,  a  peculiar 
pr<nnincncc  and  importance  were  given  to  its  angles,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  enriched  and  soft- 
ened by  Bculpture.     I  do  not  6upj)ose  tliat  the  fitness  of  this 
arrangement  will  be  qucBtioned  ;   liiit  if  the  reader  will  tiike 
tlie  pains  to  glance  over  any  series  of  engravings  of  church 
towers  or  other  four-squai'e  buildings  in  which  great  i^ne- 
[lent  of  fonri  has  been   attained,  he  will  at  once  observe  how 
llieir  effect  depends  on  some  modification  of  tlie  sharpness  of 
the  angle,  either  by  groups  of  buttresses,  or  by  turrets  and 
liebes  rich  in  sculpture.     It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  this  prin- 
ciplc  of  breaking  the  angle  is  pecidiarly  Gothic,  arising  partly 
out  of  the  necessity  of  strengthening  tlie  flanks  of  enormous 
t>uildiiigs,  where   composed  of  imperfect  materials,  by  but- 
ses  or  pinnacles;   partly  out  of  the  conditions  of  Gothic 
warfare,  which  generally  required  a  tower  at  the  angle ;  partly 
out  of  the  natimil  dislike  of  the  me&greness  of  effect  in  bulld- 
ogs which  admitted  large  surfaces  of  waU,  if  the  angle  were 
atirely  unrelieved.      The  Ducal  Palace,  in  its  aclaiowledg- 
~mont  of  this  principle,  makes  a  more  definite  concession  to  tlie 

■Gothic  spirit  than  any  of  the  prc^^ous  architecture  of  Venice. 
iSo  angle,  up  to  the  time  of  its  erection,  had  been  otherwise 
Decorated  than  by  a  naiTow  fluted  pilaster  of  red  maii^lc,  and 
the  sculpture  was  reserved  always,  as  in  Greek  and  Roman 
fcrork,  for  the  plane  surfaces  of  the  building,  with,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  two  exceptions  only,  botli  in  St.  Mark's;  namely,  the 
Ixdd  and  grotesque  gargoyle  on  its  north-west  angle,  and  tlie 
angels  which   project  from  the  four  inner  angles  under  the 
^ftriain  cupola  ;  both  of  these  arrangements  being  plainly  made 
^Knder  Lombardic  influence.     And  if  any  other  instances  oc- 
^|kur,  which  I  may  have  at  present  forg^jtten,  I  am  very  sure  the 
Northern  influence  will  always  be  distinctly  traceable  in  them. 
§  xxxn.  Tlie  DucjJ  Pidace,  however,  accepts  the  principle 
in  its  completeness,  and  throws  the  main  decorivtvow  w\>c>\n.  \\a 
angles.     The  central  whidoWj  which  \ook&  ridi  and  vav^OiV^ 
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in  the  woodcnt,  was  entirely  restored  in  the  Renaissance  time, 
as  we  Lave  seen,  nn(1er  tlie  Doge  Steno ;  so  that  we  have  no 
truces  of  its  early  treatment;  and  the  |irineipal  interest  of  the 
older  palace  is  concentrated  in  the  angle  wnlptiire,  which  is 
arranged  in  the  following  manner.  Tiie  pillai-s  of  the  two 
bearing  arcades  are  ranch  enlarj^ed  in  thickness  at  the  angles, 
and  their  capitals  incrciised  in  depth,  breadth,  and  fulness  of 
subject;  above  each  capital,  on  the  angle  of  the  wall,  a  sculp- 
tural snliject  is  introduced,  consisting,  in  the  great  lower 
arcade,  of  two  or  more  figures  of  the  size  of  life;  in  the 
upper  arcade,  of  a  single  angel  holding  a  scroll :  above  these 
angels  rise  the  twisted  pillars  with  their  crowning  niches, 
already  noticed  in  the  account  of  parapets  in  the  seventh 
chapter;  thus  fonniug  an  unbroken  line  of  decoration  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  angle. 

§  xxxm.  It  was  before  noticed  that  one  of  tlie  comers  of 
the  palace  joins  the  irregular  outer  buildings  connected  with 
St.  Mai'k's,  and  is  not  generally  seen.  There  remain,  there- 
fore, to  he  deeomted,  only  the  three  angles,  above  distinguished 
as  the  Vine  angle,  the  Fig-tree  angle,  and  the  Judgment  angle; 
and  at  these  we  have,  according  to  the  arrangement  just  ex- 
plained,— 

Fh'st,  Tlu'ee  great  bearing  capitals  (lower  arcade), 

Secondly,  Three  figure  subjects  of  sculpture  above  theifl 
(lower  arcade). 

Thirdly,  Three  smaller  hearing  capitals  (upper  arcade). 

Fourthly,  Tliree  angels  above  them  (upper  arcade). 

Fifthly,  Three  spiral  shafts  with  niches. 

§  xxxrv.  I  shall  describe  the  bearing  capitals  hereafter,  i* 
their  order,  with  the  othere  of  the  arcade ;  for  the  first  point 
to  which  the  reader's  attention  ouglit  to  be  directed  is  th^ 
choice  of  subject  in  the  great  figure  sculptures  above  them- 
These,  observe,  are  the  wery  comer  stones  of  tlie  edifice,  ani 
in  them  we  may  expect  to  find  the  most  important  eviden(5e9 
of  the  feeling,  as  well  as  of  the  skill,  of  the  builder.  If  h9 
has  anything  to  say  to  us  of  the  purpose  with  whicli  he  bi 
the  pddcej  it  is  sure  to  bo  said  here ;  if  there  was  any  I 
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^which  he  wished  principally  to  tcaeh  to  those  for  whom  he 

Hbuilt,  here  it  is  sui'e  to  be  iiitfnlcated ;  if  them  wiis  any  stMiti- 

ment  which  tliey  themselves  desired  in  have  expressed  in  the 

principal  editice  of  their  citj,  thia  is  the  place  in  whieh  >ve 

nay  be  secure  of  iindinj?  it  legibly  inscribed. 

§  XXXV.  Now  the  first  two  angles,  of  the  Vine  and  Fi^- 
belong  to  the  old,  or  tme  Gothic,  Palace  ;  the  third 
angle  belongs  to  the  Renaissance  imitation  of  it :  therefore,  at 
the  first  two  angles,  it  is  the  Gothic  spirit  wliich  is  going  to 
^«peak  to  us ;  and,  at  the  tliii'd,  the  Renaissance  spirit. 
H  The  reader  remembers,  I  trust,  that  the  most  characteristio 
^fcentiment  cf  all  that  we  traced  in  the  working  of  the  Gothic 
^heart,  was  the  frank  confession  of  its  o^vn  weaknej^s ;  and  I 
must  anticipate,  for  a  moment,  the  results  of  our  inf[uiry  in 
Bubsequent  chapters,  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  principal  ele- 
ment In  the  Renaissance  spirit,  is  its  firm  confidence  in  its  own 
■wifidom. 

Hear,  then,  the  two  spirits  speak  for  themselves. 
The  first  main  sculpture  of  the  Gothic  Palace  is  on  what  I 
lave  called  the  angle  of  the  Fig-tree : 
Ite  subject  is  the  Fall  op  Man. 
The  second  sculpture  is  on  the  angle  of  the  Vino : 
Its  subject  is  the  Drunkenness  of  Noah, 
The  Renaissance  sculpture  is  on  the  Judgment  angle  : 
Its  subject  is  the  Jtjdoment  op  Solomon. 
It  is  impossible  to  overatate,  or  to  regai'd  with  too  much 
aclmiration,  the  significance  of  this  single  fact.     It  is  as  if  the 
I«iJune  had  been  built  at  various  epochs,  and  preserved  uiiin- 
jnixid  to  this  day,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching  us  the  dif- 
fcrenee  in  the  temper  of  the  two  schools. 

§  xxxvL  I  have  called  the  eculjrturo  on  the  Fig-tree  angle 

the  principal  one ;  because  it  is  at  the  central  bend  of  the 

^&ce^  wliere  it  funis  to  tlie  Piazzetta  (the  facade  upon  the 

Piazzctta  V>eing,  as  we  saw  above,  the  more  important  one  in 

'  ancient  tuucs).     The  great  capitid,  which  sustains  this  Fig-treo 

'  an^ie,  is   also  by  far  more  elaborate  than  the   head  of  the 

[piiwiter  under  the  Vine  angle,  iiiai'kiug  the  precuivuewvsvi  oi  \^ia 
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former  in  the  arcliitect's  mind.  It  is  imposeible  to  say  •which 
wiLs  first  executed,  Init  that  (if  the  Fig-tree  angle  is  eomowhat 
rougher  in  execution,  and  more  Btiff  in  tlie  design  of  tho 
figures,  so  that  I  rather  Buppobo  it  to  have  been  the  earliest 
coniplcted. 

§  XXXVII.  In  both  the  subjocta,  of  the  Fall  and  tho  Dnmk- 
miGSR,  tho  tree,  whicli  forinR  the  cliiefiy  .decorative  portion 
t)f  tho  Bcnlpture, — fig  in  the  one  case,  \Tno  in  the  other, — was 
a  nccessiiry  adjunct.  Its  trtink,  In  l>oth  sculptures,  forms  the 
true  outer  angle  of  tho  pidace ;  boldly  cut  separate  from  the 
Btonework  behind,  and  bi-anching  out  above  the  figures  so  as 
to  enwrap  each  side  of  the  angle,  for  several  feet,  Tvith  its 
deep  foHage.  Nothing  can  be  more  masterly  or  superb  than 
tiie  Bweep  of  this  folijige  on  the  Fig-tree  angle  ;  the  brojwl 
leaves  lapping  roimd  the  budding  fruit,  and  sheltering  from 
Bight,  bcnciith  their  shadows,  liirda  of  the  most  graceful  fonn 
and  delicate  plumage.  Tlie  branches  are,  however,  so  strong, 
and  the  masses  of  stone  hewn  into  leafiige  so  large,  that,  not- 
■withfitandiug  the  depth  of  the  undercutting,  the  work  remains 
nearly  uninjured  j  not  eo  at  the  Yme  angle,  where  the  natural 
delicacy  of  the  vine^leaf  and  tendril  liaving  tempted  the 
sculptor  to  greater  effort.,  he  has  passed  tho  proper  Hniits  of 
his  art,  and  cut  the  upper  stems  so  delicately  that  half  of  them 
have  been  liroken  away  by  the  casualties  to  which  the  sitn- 
atit>n  of  the  sculpture  necessiirily  exposes  it.  Wliat  remains 
IB,  however,  so  mteresting  in  its  extreme  refinement,  that  I 
have  chosen  it  for  tlio  subject  of  tlie  opposite  ilhistration  rather 
than  the  nobler  masses  of  the  fig-tree,  which  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered on  a  larger  scale.  Although  half  of  the  beauty  of  the 
composition  is  destroyed  by  the  br«aking  away  of  its  central^ 
masses,  there  is  still  enough  in  the  distribution  of  the  variouslj 
bending  leaves,  and  in  tlie  placing  of  the  birds  on  the  lighter 
branches,  to  prove  to  us  the  power  of  tho  designer.  I  have 
already  referred  to  this  Plate  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
Gothic  TsTiituraHsm  ;  aud,  indeed,  it  is  tilmost  impossible  for  the 
cojiying  of  nature  to  be  carried  farther  than  in  the  fibi-es  of 
the  niarble  ibiviiiches,  aud  the  careful  finishing  of  tlio  tendrils: 
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note  especially  tlie  peculiar  expression  of  the  knotty  joints  of 
the  vine  in  the  Ught  branch  which  rises  highest.  Yet  only 
half  the  finish  of  the  work  can  be  seen  in  the  Plate :  for,  in 
several  cases,  the  sculptor  has  shown  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  turned  boldly  to  the  light,  and  has  literally  carved  every 
rib  and  vein  upon  them,  in  reliefs  not  merely  the  main  ribs 
.which  sustain  the  lobes  of  the  leaf,  and  actually  project  in 
nature,  but  the  irregular  and  sinuous  veins  which  chequer  the 
membranous  tissues  between  them,  and  which  the  sculptor  has 
represented  conventionally  as  relieved  like  the  others,  in  order 
to  give  the  Adne  leaf  its  peculiar  tessellated  effect  upon  the 
eye. 

.  §  xxxvni.  As  must  always  be  the  case  in  early  sculpture, 
the  figures  are  much  inferior  to  the  leafage ;  yet  so  skilful  in 
many  respects,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  persuade 
myself  that  they  had  indeed  been  wrought  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Fortunately,  the  date  is  inscribed 
upon  a  monument  in  the  Church  of  San  Simeon  Grande, 
bearing  a  recumbent  statue  of  the  saint,  of  far  finer  work- 
manship, in  every  respect,  than  those  figures  of  the  Ducal 
Palace,  yet  so  Hke  them,  that  I  think  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  head  of  Noah  was  wrought  by  the  sculptor  of  the 
palace  in  emulation  of  that  of  the  statue  of  St.  Simeon.  In 
this  latter  sculpture,  the  face  is  represented  in  death;  the 
month  partly  open,  the  Hps  thin  and  sharp,  the  teeth  carefully 
sculptured  beneath;  the  face  full  of  quietness  and  majesty, 
though  very  ghastly ;  the  hair  and  beard  flowing  in  luxuriant 
wreaths,  disposed  with  the  most  masterly  freedom,  yet  se- 
verity, of  design,  far  down  upon  the  shoulders;  the  hands 
crossed  upon  the  body,  carefully  studied,  and  the  veins  and 
sinews  perfectly  and  easily  expressed,  yet  without  any  attempt 
at  extreme  finish  or  display  of  technical  skill.  This  monu- 
ment bears  date  131T,*  and  its  sculptor  was  justly  proud  of  it ; 
thus  recording  his  name : 

*   "  In  Xm— NOIE  AMEN  ANNINCARNATIONIS  MCCCXVU.  IHBiiS;"BSu"     ""* 

the  name  of  Christ,  Amen,  in  the  year  of  the  incotuatioiL,  1SV1» 
month  of  B^temher, "  &c 


"  Celavtt  Mjvjrcus  OPC8  n(X3  iNsiGNE  HoMAins, 
Laldluus  kon  pakuus  est  sua  digna  mants." 


§  XXXIX.  The  head  of  the  Noah  on  the  Ducal  Palace,  evi- 
dently worked  in  enmlatioii  of  tliia  statue,  has  the  same  pro- 
fusion of  flowing  hair  and  beard,  but  WTOught  in  smaller  and 
htucdor  curls ;  and  the  veins  on  the  anus  and  breast  arc  more 
sharply  drawn,  the  sculptor  being  evidently  more  practised  in 
keen  liiid  fine  lines  of  vegetation  than  in  those  of  the  iigure; 
80  that,  wliieh  is  most  remarkable  in  a  workman  of  this  early 
period,  he  luis  failed  in  tclUng  his  story  plaiidy,  regi'et  and 
wonder  being  so  equally  marked  on  the  featnros  of  all  the 
three  brothers  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  intended 
ifor  Ilam.  Two  of  the  heads  oi  the  brothei"s  are  seen  in  the 
FPlate  ;  the  third  figure  is  not  with  the  rest  of  the  group,  but 
set  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  foet,  on  the  other  Bxde  of  tLo 
arch  whieh  springs  from  the  angle  capital. 

§  XL.  It  may  be  observed,  as  a  farther  evidence  of  the  dat© 
of  the  group,  that,  in  the  iigures  of  all  the  three  youths,  tho 
feet  arc  pi-otected  simply  by  a  bandage  arranged  in  crossed 
folds  round  the  ankle  and  lower  paii  of  tho  lindi ;  a  feature 
of  dress  which  will  be  found  in  neaidy  every  piece  of  iigura 
seidpture  in  A^'enico,  from  the  year  1300  to  1380,  and  of  which- 
the  traveller  may  see  an  example  within  three  Inmdred  yard* 
of  this  very  group,  in  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  the  Doge 
Andi'ea  Dsuidolo  (in  St.  Mark's),  who  died  in  1354. 

§  XLi.  The  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  scidptnred  on  each 
side  of  the  Fig-tree  angle,  are  more  stiff  than  those  of  KwtU 
and  his  sons,  l)ut  iire  better  fitted  for  theii*  arcldtectural  ser- 
vino ;  and  the  trunk  of  tho  tree,  with  the  angidar  body  of  tli'3 
serpent  writhed  around  it.  Is  more  nobly  treated  as  a  tenninal 
group  of  lines  than  that  of  the  vine. 

The  Renaissance  sciilptc>r  of  the  figures  of  the  Judgment 

of  Solomon    has   veiy   neajly  copied  the   fi^g-tj-eo   from  t\\^ 

angle,   placing   its   trtuik   l>etween   the  executioner   and  tlio 

mother,  who  leans  forward  to  stay  his  band.     But,  though  tha 

whole  group  is  much  more  ireo  in.  dealga  thau  those  of  thtf 
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li?r  palace,  and  in  many  ways  cxoellent  m  itself,  bo  that  it 
iways  etrikot*  tlic  eye  of  a  cureless  observer  more  tlian  the 
lliera,  it  is  of  inmieasui*ably  inferior  spirit  in  the  workman- i 
iiip  ;  tlie  leaves  of  the  tree,  tliough  far  inoi-e  studionply  varied 

How  than  those  of  the  tig-tree  from  whicli  they  are  partially 
[jpied,  have  none  of  its  truth  to  nature^  tliey  ara  ill  Bet  on 

1  stems,  bluntly  defined  on  the  c«lges,  and  their  curves  are 
L)t  those  of  gi-o\ving  leaves,  but  of  wrinkled  drapi^ry. 

§  XLn.  Aljove  these  three  8eulptui*e8  are  set,  in  the  upper 
cade,  the  statues  of  the  archangels  Iliiphael,  Michael,  and 
al>riel :  their  positions  vnW  be  untk^rgtood  by  reference  to 
lie  lowest  figure  in  Plate  XVII.,  where  that  of  Raphael 
aWe  the  Vine  angle  is  seen  on  the  right,  A  dimiui2t:ve 
fijrure  of  Tobit  follows  at  his  feet,  and  he  bears  in  liiH  hand  a 
aroll  with  this  inscription  : 

EFICE   Q 

TUR  AFA 
EL  REVE 

UENBE 
QUlETll 

1*.  Effice  (qnoeso  ?)  f retum,  Raphael  reverende,  qtiietnra.* 
could  not  decipher  the  inscription  on  the  scroll  borne  by  tlie 
»iigel  Michael ;  and  the  figure  of  Gid)riel,  wliich  is  by  mnch 
tlie  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  Reuaissauce  portion  of  the 
palace,  has  only  in  its  hand  the  Annunciation  lily. 

§  xun.  Such  are  the  subjects  of  the  main  scnlptures  deco- 
rating the  angles  of  the  palace;  notable,  observe,  for  their 
simple  expression  of  two  feelings,  the  eonscionsness  of  human 
frailty,  and   the  dependence  U])on  Divine  guidance  and  pro- 

•  "Oh,  venerable  Rfiplinel,  mako  thou  tlie  gwlf  cnlm,  we  beseech  thee." 
I  Tlirt  peculiar  office  of  thi^  angiol  KapUael  is,  in  general,  accordiui?  to  tradi- 
f^i.  liie  rt'strainiug  the  harmful  iofluf^need  of  evil  spirits.  Sir  Oiarles  East- 
Jtt'iold  mc,  that  wnnetimes  iu  ibw  ufTuv  he  is  represented  bearinc:  the  ^all 
''f  llie  rtsh  eaughl  by  Tobit;  nnd  reminded  me  of  the  peculiar  supcrstilioiis 
^1  the  VenetJaiis  respecting  the  raisii  g  of  stortns  by  fiends,  aa  cmVKl»i\!«A\a 
t<i<;  wnU^known  tjUe  of  the  Fishevtaaa  ami  St,  Mark's  ring. 
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taction:  tliis  boin^,  of  course,  the  jsrcncral  purpose  of  tlio 
iiitrudut'tiuii  of  tlie  li^ures  of  the  angels ;  and,  I  imagine, 
intended  to  l>o  more  particularly  conveyed  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  small  iv^uv  of  Tobit  follows  the  steps  of  Raphael, 
ju6t  toucliiug  the  hem  of  his  garment.  AVe  have  next  to 
examine  the  course  of  diviiuty  and  of  natural  luBtory  embo 
died  by  the  ohl  sculpture  in  the  great  series  of  capitals  which 
support  the  lower  arcade  of  the  palace ;  and  which,  being  at 
a  height  of  little  itioru  than  eight  feet  above  the  eye,  might 
be  read,  like  tlic  pages  of  a  book,  l>y  those  (the  noblest  men 
in  Venice)  who  habitually  walked  beneath  the  shadow  of  this 
great  arcade  at  the  time  of  tlieir  first  meeting  eadi  other  for 
moniing  converse. 

§  XLiv.  The  principjil  sculptures  of  the  capitals  consist  of 
personifications  of  the  Vii-tues  and  Yices,  tlie  favorite  subjects 
c»f  decorative  art,  at  this  period,  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy ;  and 
there  is  so  iimch  that  is  aigniiicant  in  the  vaiioua  modes  of 
their  distinction  and  general  representation,  more  especiaJlj 
with  rcfei-cncc  to  their  occuiTcnce  as  expre^ions  of  praise  to 
the  dead  in  sepulelu'al  architecture,  hereafter  to  I)e  examined, 
that  I  believe  the  reader  may  both  happily  and  profitably  rest 
for  a  little  while  beneath  the  fii-st  vault  of  the  arcade,  to 
review  the  manner  in  which  these  symbols  of  the  \artues  were 
first  invented  by  the  Christian  imagination,  and  the  evideaoe 
they  generally  fm-nish  of  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  those 
by  whom  they  were  recognised. 

§  XLV.  In  tlie  early  ages  of  Christianity,  there  was  little 
care  taken  to  analyze  chai-acter.  One  momentous  question 
was  lieai'd  over  the  whole  world,^Dost  thou  believe  in  the 
Lord  with  all  thine  heart  ?  There  was  but  one  division  among 
men, — the  great  uoatoneable  division  between  the  disciple  and 
adversary.  The  love  of  Christ  was  all,  and  in  all ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nearness  of  their  memory  of  His  pereou  aud 
teaching,  men  underetood  the  iutiuity  of  the  requirements  of 
tlie  mond  law,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  iilouo  could  bo 
fulfilled.  The  early  Clnistians  felt  that  virtue,  like  sm,  was  a 
subtle  ujiivensal  thing,  entering  into  every  aot  and  thought, 
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ppearlng  outwardly  in  ten  tlioiisaTid  diverse  ways,  diveree 
according  to  the  separate  fraraework  of  every  heai-t  iu  which 
it  dwelt ;  but  one  and  the  same  always  in  its  proceeding  from 
ae  love  of  God,  as  ein  is  one  and  the  same  in  proceedinsj  from 
atred  of  God.  And  in  their  pure,  early,  and  practictal  piety, 
bey  saw  there  w^as  no  need  for  codes  of  morality,  or  systems 
metaphysit!fi.  Tiicir  virtue  comprehended  everything,  en- 
ered  into  everything  ;  it  was  too  vast  and  torj  gpiritual  to  be 
deiined  ;  bnt  there  was  no  need  of  its  definition.  For  through 
faith,  working  by  love,  they  knew  that  all  human  exeoUemie 
would  be  developed  in  duo  order;  but  that,  withunt  faith, 
neither  reason  could  define,  nor  effort  reach,  the  lowest  phase 
of  Christian  virtue.  And  therefore,  when  any  of  the  Apostles 
have  occasion  to  describe  or  enumerate  any  forms  of  vice  or 
Kjrtue  by  name,  there  is  no  atteuipt  at  system  in  their  words. 
Tliey  use  them  Inirriedly  and  energetically,  heaping  the 
thoughts  one  up<jn  imother,  in  order  as  far  as  possible  to  till 
Bbe  reader's  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  infinity  both  of  crime 
and  of  nghtecniBUess.  Hoar  St.  Paul  describe  sin :  '*  Being 
filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication,  ^vickedness,  covet- 
ottsness,  maliciousness ;  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit, 
malignity;  wluBperers,  liackbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful, 
proud,  boastei-s,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents, 
without  nndei-stauding,  covenant  breakers,  without  natural 
affection,  implacable,  unmercifuL"  There  is  evidently  here 
an  intense  feeling  of  the  univeraality  of  sin  ;  and  in  order  to 
express  it,  the  Apostle  hurries  his  words  confusedly  together, 
little  caring  about  their  order,  as  knowing  all  the  vices  to  be 
^idissolubly  connected  one  with  another.  It  would  be  utterly 
|liin  to  endeavor  to  aiTange  his  expressions  as  if  they  iiad 
been  intended  for  the  ground  of  any  system,  or  to  give  any 
jilosophical  definition  of  the  vices.*    So  also  hear  him  speak- 


t 


In  the  original,  the  suctcesion  of  wonU  is  evidently  suggestc-tl  partly 
hy  siinilsirity  of  sound;  utid  the  sciiteiicc  is  made  wviglity  l)y  i4.\\  ^\\\V»^r&."Ov^vtt. 
l»iel»  is  quitv  lost  in  f^ur  trnm^hHion;  hut  the  vt-ry  aWowivxvtc  o^  \w"\\\owctt 
tbew  mJaor  coBf^hJcmtioBs  is  a  proof  how  Ultle  any  \ivc\a.\>\iy«vv:a^  ^i^*^**^ 
ffystciii  WMS  coasidered  necessary  in  the  slatemeal. 
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ing  of  virtiio:  "Hejoice  in  the  Tjord.     Let  yonr  moderation 
be   knouTi   unto   all   men.     Be   careful  for   nothing,  but  in 
eyerytliing  let  your  re(|iiests  he  ma<io  known  unto  God ;  and 
whatsoever  things   are  honest,    whatsoever   things    are   just, 
whatsoever    things   lire   pure,  what8t)ever   things   are   lovely, 
whatsoever  tilings  are  of  good  report,  if  there  he  any  virtue, 
and    if   there    he    any  praise,   think   on  these  things."       Ob- 
Bcrvo,   he  gives   up    all   attempt  at  definition ;  he  leaves   the 
definition  to  every  man's  hciui,  though  he  writes  so  as  to  mark 
the  overflowing  fulness  of  his  own  vision  of  virtue.     And  bo 
it  is  in  all  writings  of  the  Apostles;  their  manner  of  exhorta- 
tion, and  the  kind  of  conduct  they  press,  vary  according  to  the 
persons  they  address,  and  the  feeling  of  the  moment  at  which 
they  write,  and  never  show  any  attempt  at  logical  preci8ion4 
And,  although  the  words  of  their  Master  are  not  thus  irregu- 
larly uttered,  hut  are  weiorhed  like  fine  gold,  yet,  even  in  His 
teaching,  there  is  no  detailed  or  organized  syatem  of  morality; 
but  the  command  only  of  that  faith  and  love  which  were  to 
embrace  the  whole  being  of  man :  "  On  these  two  commaniJ- 
ments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."     llere  and  there  an 
incidental  warning  against  this  or  that  more  dangerous  form  of 
vice  or  error,  *'Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness,"  "Be- 
ware of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  j"  here  and  there  a  plaiit 
example  of  the  meaning  of  Christian  love,  as  in  the  parables 
of  the  Samaritan  and  the  Prodigal,  and  His  o\vii  perpetual 
example :  these  were  the  elements  of  Christ's  constant  teach- 
ing ;  for  the  Beatitudes,  which  are  the  only  approximation  to 
anything  hke  a  systematic  statement,  belong  to  different  con- 
ditions and    chai'aetei's    of   individual   men,   not   to   abstract 
virtues.     And  all  early  Christians  taught  in  the  same  manner.! 
They  never  cared  to  expound  the  nature  of  this  or  that  virtue; 
for  they  knew  that  the  believer  who  had  Christ,  had  jdl.     Dii 
he  need  fortitude  ?  Christ  was  his  rock :  Ec|uity  ?  Christ  was 
his   righteousness:    Holiness?    Christ  was  his   sanctiii cation : 
Liberty  ?    Christ   wiis  his   redemption :    Temperance  ?   Cluifit 
was  his  ruler :  Wisdom  ?  Christ  was  his  light  i  TruthfuhitadJ 
Christ  was  the  truth :  Chai-ity  ?  Chi-ist  was  love. 
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§  XLVT.  ]N'ow,  exactly  in  proportion  an  the  C]iri8tiaii  religion 
?came  Ices  vital,  and  as  tlie  various  c<imiption8  which  time 
and  Satan  brought  into  it  were  able  to  manifest  tliumselvcs, 
the  person  and  offices  of  Christ  were  leys  dwelt  upon,  and 
the    virtues  of  Ciu-istians  more.     The  Life  of   the   Believer 

Ksca-rae  in  some  de:gree  eepanitcd  from  the  Life  of  Clirist ;  an  ' 
is  virtue,  insteail  of  being  a  Btreairi  fiuwing  forth  from  tlio 
I  throne  of  Gud,  and  descending  njMjn  the  earth,  hegiiu  to  he 
regarded  by  him  as  a  pyramid  npon  earth,  which  he  had  to 
Tbuild  up,  step  by  step,  that  from  the  top  of  it  he  might  reach 
the  lleavens.     It  was  not  possible  to  measure  the  waves  uf  the 
water  of  life,  but  it  was  jierfGetly  possible  to   measure  the 
bricks  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  and  gnidually,  as  tlie  thoughts 
of  men  were  withdra^^m  from  their  lit'sdeeiner,  and  lixed  mxtn 
tliemselves,  the  virtues  began  to  bo  scpiared,  and  counted,  and 
cWitied,  and  put  into  separate  heaps  of  firsts  and  seconds; 
BOnac  things  being  virtuous  cardinally,  and  other  things  vir- 
tuona  only  north-north-west.     It  is  very  curious  to  put  in  ckjee 
juxtaposition  tiie  words  of  the  Apostles  and  of  some  of  the 
writers  of  the  fifteenth  century  toueliing  sauetiiiciitioTi.     For 
instance,  hear  first  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians :   "  The  very 
God  of  2>eace  sanctify  you  wholly ;  and   I  pray  God  your 
^liole  spirit  and  soid  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jeeua  Christ.     Faithful   is  he  that 
calleth  you,  who  also  mil  do  it."     And  then  the  following 
part  of  a  prayer  which  I  translate  from  a  M8.  of  the  fifteenth 
century :  "  May  He  (the  Holy  Spirit)  govern  the  five  Senses 
of  my  body;  may  He  cause  me  to  embrace  the  Seven  Works 
of  Mercy,  and  firmly  to  believe  and  observe  the  Twelve  Arti- 
1  c!«s  of  the  Faith  and  the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Law*  and 
j  licfend  me  from  the  Seven  Mortal  Sins,  even  to  the  end.*' 

§  XLvn.  I  do  not  me;Lntliat  this  quaint  piissage  i&  generally 
ckracteristic  of  the  devotion  of  the  fifteenth  century :  the 
^ery  prayer  out  of  wliich  it  is  taken  is  in  other  parts  exceed- 
'Dgly  beautiful:*  but  the  passjigo  is  strikingly  illustTative  of 

♦  It  occurs  In  a  prayer  for  the  influence  of  ilie  Holy  Spirit,  *'  TVveA  \La 
\taa]f  keep  my  soul,  and  direct  my  way;  compose  my  bearing,  aadioxmicDcJ 


■ 
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the  toTiflcnpy  nf  the  later  Romish  Church,  more  cppecia 
in  its  moBt  corrupt  condition,  just  before  the  Reformation, 
tlirow  all  re'li^ion  into  forms  and  ciphers;  which  tendency,^ 
it  ailected  Uliristiau  etliic«,  waa  continued  by  the  Renaie 
enthusiiiem  f<ir  tbe  works  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  from  wl 
the  code  of  the  fifteenth  centmy  virtues  was  borrowed, 
wbose  aiitliority  was  then  inlinitoly  more  revered  by  idl  til 
Doctors  of  tbe  Cburch  than  that  either  of   St.   Paul  or  SU^ 
Peter. 

§  XLvin.  Altlioiiglu  however,  this  ehafi|re  in  tlie  tone  of  tli 
Chrietian  mind  M'as  most  distinctly  m^uiifcsted  when  tbe 
sdval  of  literature  rendered  the  works  of  the  heathen  phUo 
phurs  the  leading  study  of  all  the   greatest   scliolai's  of  tli 
period,  it  hiul  bcvn,  as  I  said  before,  taking  place  gradually 
from  the  eiirliest  ages.     It  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  root  of 

thoughila  iin  holiness;  may  He  govern  my  body,  and  protect  my  mind: 
strengthen  ma  in  action,  approve  my  vows,  and  accomplish  ray  desires; 
cause  me  to  kail  an  honcsl  and  hoaorahlc  life,  and  give  me  good  hope, 
charity  and  chastiiy,  humility  and  putiruco:  may  Ho  govern  the  Five 
Benses  of  my  hody,"  <fcc.  The  following  prayer  is  also  very  characteristic 
of  tliis  perlt>d.  It  opens  with  a  beautjful  adilrcss  to  Christ  upon  the  cross; 
then  proceeds  thus ;  "Grant  to  uh,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  ihec,  this  day  and 
ever,  tbe  use  of  penitence,  of  abstinence,  of  humility,  and  chaslity;  and 
grant  lo  ma  light,  judgni:tDt,  undcrstiuiding,  and  inie  knowledge,  ev«n  to 
the  end."  One  thing  I  note  in  comparing  old  pruyerfl  with  modern  ones, 
that  however  cpiaint,  or  however  erring,  they  are  always  tenfold  more  con- 
densed, comprehensive,  and  to  tlwir  pui-pose,  whatever  that  may  hv.  Thera 
is  DO  dilution  in  them,  no  vain  or  monotonous  phrawiology.  They  ask  for 
what  is  desired  plainly  and  Ciiraestly,  and  never  could  be  shortened  hyA 
fiyllahle.  The  following  scries  of  ejaculations  are  deep  in  spirituality,  and 
curiously  to  our  present  purpose  in  the  philological  quaintuesa  of  heiflft,  . 
built  upon  prepositions: —  ^ 

Christe,  sancta  crucc  tua  npud  me  sis,  ut  me  defendas. 
Cliriste,'  pro  veneranda  cruce  taa  post  me  sis,  ut  me  guber 
Clirisle,  pro  hcnedicta  cmcc  tua  intra  me  sis,  ut  me  refic 
Christe,  pro  hcnedicta  cruce  tua  circa  me  sis,  ut  me 

Christe,  pro  gloriosa  cruce  tua  ante  me  sia,  ut  me  deduces. 
Christe,  pro  laudanda  cruco  tua  super  mc  sis,  ut  Ix'iicdicaft 
Christe,  pro  magniflca  cruce  tua  iu  me  sis,  ut  me  ad  regnuia 
p«r  D.  N.  J.  O.    Amen." 


"  Domino  Jcsu 
Domine  Jcsu 
Domine  JeBtt 
Dotnine  Jesu 

serves. 

Domine  Jesu 
Domine  Jesu 
Domine  Jesu 

tuuw  jierducas, 
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HenaiBsance  poison-ti'ee,  wliicli,  of   all  others,  is  deepest 
truck;  showing  itself  in  various*  measures  tlirough  the  writ- 
of  all  tlie  Fathoi's,  of  course  exactly  in  proportion 't<»  the 
i|)ect  wliieh  they  paid  to  classical  authors,  especially  to  Plato, 
istotle,  and  Cicero.     The  mode  in  wliieh  the  ]>estilent  study 
thiit  hteratum  affected  thein  may  be  well  illu8trated  by  tlio 
niiuation  of  a  single  passage  from  the  works  of  otic  of  the 
it  of  them,  St.  Aiidirose,  and  of  tlie  jnode  in  which  that 

was  then  amplitied  and  fornmlize<l  by  later  writers. 
§  xLjx.  Plato,  indeed,  studied  alone,  would  have  done  no 
oao  any  harm.  He  is  profoimdly  spiritual  und  wipiunous  in  all 
his  views,  and  embraces  the  small  systems  of  Aristotle  and 
iiecro,  as  the  solar  system  does  the  Eai-th.  lie  seems  to  irie 
:ially  remarkable  for  the  sense  of  the  gi-eat  Christian  virtue 
of  Holiness,  or  eanctilication  ;  and  for  the  sense  of  the  prcsenoo 
tlic  Doity  in  all  things,  grciit  or  small,  wlueh  always*  runs 
aeolemu  undercurrent  beneath  his  exquisite  playfuhiess  and 
my;  while  all  the  merely  morfd  virtues  may  be  found  in  his 
itings  defined  in  the  most  noble  manner,  as  a  great  painter 
fines  his  figures,  vutkouf  outlmes.  But  the  imj>erfect  schol- 
sliip  of  later  ages  seems  to  have  gone  to  Plato,  only  to 
id  in  him  the  system  of  Cicero ;  which  indeed  was  very 
jHaitely  avpressed  by  him.  For  it  having  licen  rpiickly  felt 
all  men  who  strove,  nnhelped.  by  Christian  faith,  to  enter 
tlio  strait  gate  into  the  pziths  of  virtue,  that  there  were  four 
dwraeters  of  mind  which  were  protective  or  preservative  of 
ill  tluit  was  best  in  man,  namely,  Prudence,  Justice,  Courage, 
4tkd  Temperance,*  thcrie  were  afterwards,  with  must  illoginul 
"iactjuracy,  called  cardinal  virtues'.  Prudence  being  evidently 
^0  virtue*  but  an  intellectual  gift :  but  this  inaccnracy  arose 
partly  from  the  ambiguous  sense  of  the  Latin. word  ■■'  vu'tutes," 
^liicli  sometimes,  in  medituval  language,  siguLfies  virtues, 
Sometimes  powers  (being  occasionally  used  in  the  Vulgate  for 

*  This  arrangeraent  of  the  cardinal  virtues  is  said  to  liave  been  first 
ule  hy  Arch3M.!is.  S<^»'  D'Anearville's  ilhistration  of  the  three  tiarures  of 
Udcncc.' Fortitude,  and  Charity,  in  Selvatico's  "Cappelliua  degli  Qcro- 

ni,"  P&rtiw,  1836.      v., 
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the  word  "  lioste,"  as  in  Psalm  ciii.  21,   cxlriii.  2,  <fec.,  wliile 
''  fortitndines "  and  "  exorcilms ''  are  uaed  for  the  same  word 
in  other  pkcos)^  bo  that  Pnidcnee  mi^ht  properly  be  styled  a 
jx)wer,  though  not  properly  n  virtue;  and  partly  from  the 
confusion   of    Pradence  with   Heavenly  Wisdom.     The  re;d 
rank  of  these  four  virtnefi,  if  so  they  are  to  be  called,  is  how- 
cA'cr   properly  expresBcd  hy  the  temn  "  cai'dinal/'     They  are 
virtuea  of  the  compare,  those  liy  which  all  utliera  are  direetctl 
and  strengthened ;  they  are  not  the  greatest  viitues,  but  tlie 
?  restraining  or  modifying  virtues,  thus  Prudence  restrains  zeal, 
Justice  restrains  mercy,  Fortitude  and  Temperance  guide  the 
entire  system  of  the  paseions;   and,  thus  uTiderstood,  tbese 
virtues  properly  assumed  their  peculiar  leading   or   guiding 
position  in  the  system  of   Christian   etliics.     But  in   Pn^an 
etliics,  they  were  not  only  guiding,  Init  comprehensive.     They 
meant  a  great  deal  more  on  the  lips  of  the  ancients,  than  tliey 
now  express  to  the  Christian  mind.     Cicero's  Justice  includes 
charity,  beneficence,  and  benignity,  truth,  and  faith   in  tin 
sense   of  tnistworthiness.      His   Fortitude   includes   couniirt? 
self-command,  the  scorn  of  fortune  and  of  all  temporary  felici- 
ties.    His  Temperance   includes  courtesy  and   modesty.    S<> 
also,  in  Plato,  these  four  virtues  constitute  the  sum  of  educft/— 
tion.     I  do  not  remember  any  more  simple  or  perfect  expres- 
sion of  the  idea,  than  in  the  account  given  by  Socrates,  in  tb^ 
"Alcibiades  I.,"  of  the  education  of  the  Persian  kings,  fof 
whom,  in  their  youth,  there  are  chosen,  he  says,  fom-  tutor© 
from  among  the  Persian  nobles ;  namely,  the  Wisest,  tlie  most 
Just,  the  most   Temperate,   and   the   most   Brave  of   theia- 
Then   each  has   a   distinct   duty:  "The  Wisest  teaches  th0 
young  king  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and   the   duties  of  ^ 
king  (something  more  here,  observe,  than  our  '  Prudence 
the  most  Just  teaches  him  to  speak  all  tnith,  and  to  act  ou'^ 
all  truth,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life ;  the  most  Ter»^ 
perate  teaches  him  to  aDow  no  pleasure  to  have  tixe  mastery 
of  him,  so  that  he  may  be  tmly  free,  and  indeed  a  king ;  and 
the  most  Brave  makes  him  fearless  of  all  things,  6ho\\;^ng  hiu' 
that  the  moment  he  fears  anything,  he  becomes  a  slave." 
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L.  All  this  is  exceedingly  be.iiitiftil,  so  fiu*  as  it  reaches ; 
at  the  Christian  divines  were  grievously  led  astray  by  their 
ideavors  to  reconcile  this  system  with  the  nobler  law  of  love. 
fii*st,  as  in  the  passage  I  am  jiiwt  going  to  (juote  from  St. 
iiibrose,  they  tried  to  graft  the  (Jhi'If^tian  system  an  the  fonr 
r.inches  of  tlie  Pagun  one ;  but  Jinding  thai  the  tree  would 
Dt  grow,  they  planted  the  Pagan  and  Christian  branches  side 
side ;  adding,  to  the  fooi-  cardinal  virtuea^  the  three  called 
the  schoolmen  theological,  namely,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity :  tlie  one  series  considered  as  attainable  by  the 
_Beatben,  l)Ut  the  other  by  the  Chi^istian  only.  Thus  Virgil 
>  Sordello : 

•'  Loco  e  lapc:if1,  non  Iristo  dn  tnartiri 
Ma  di  tenebro  sola,  ovm  i  tamenti 
:Noq  suonan  come  guai,  ma  son  sospiri: 

Quivi  sto  io,  con  qiiei  che  le  tre  aanle 
Virtii  nun  si  vestiro,  e  senza,  vizio 
Conobbcr  1'  altre,  e  seguir,  tutte  quante." 

"There  I  with  those  abide 

Wlio  the  Three  Holy  Virtues  put  not  on. 
But  understood  the  rest,  and  without  blame 
Followed  ihera  all." 

Cary. 

§  LI.  This  arrangement  of  the  virtnes  wafi,  however,  pro- 
jdticiive  of  infinite  eonfiisioii  and  error:  in  the  first  place, 
iWause  Faith  is  classed  with  its  own  fruite, — the  gift  of  God, 
Thich  is  the  root  of  the  virtues,  classed  simply  as  one  of  them ; 
ifl  the  second,  because  the  words  used  by  the  ancients  to 
express  the  several  virtues  had  always  a  diHerent  meaning 
wm  the  same  expi-eseious  in  the  Bible,  sometimes  a  more  ex- 
pended, sometimes  a  more  limited  one.  Imagine,  for  instance, 
the  confusion  which  must  have  been  introduced  into  the  ideas 
of  a  student  who  read  St.  Paul  and  Aristotle  alternately  ;  con- 
»i(lc!riiig  that  the  word  which  the  Greek  writer  uses  for  Justice, 
ineans,  %vith  St.  Paul,  Righteousness.  And  lastly,  it  is  impos- 
•shlo  tct  oven-ate  the  mischief  produced  in  foraier  days,  as  well 
*!  in  our  own,  by  the  mere  habit  of  reading  Aristotle,  ^\iR>«ft 


Bvstom  18  80  false,  ro  forced,  and  ro  confnsed,  that,  the  stndy  of 
it  at  our  iiiilversitiefi  is  quite  enough  to  occiision  the  ntter  want 
of  accurate  hahits  of  thought  which  bo  often  disgraces  men 
otherwifte  well-edneated.  In  a  word,  Aristotle  mLstakes  the 
Prndence  or  Teiopcranee  which  mast  regulate  the  opei*ation  of 
the  virtue,  for  the  essence  of  the  virtues  themselves;  and, 
striving  to  show  that  all  virtues  are  means  hetween  two  oppo- 
site vices,  tormeiits  his  wit  to  discover  and  distinguish  as  many 
pairs  of  viees  as  are  necessary  t.<j  the  completion  of  his  systein, 
not  disdaining  to  employ  sophistry  where  invention  fails  him. 

And,  indeed,  the  study  of  classical  Uteratnre,  in  general,  not 
only  fostered  iii  the  Christian  writers  the  unfortunate  love  of 
systematizing,  which  gradually  degenerated  into  every  species 
of  contemptihle  fonnulism,  but  it  accustomed  them  to  work 
out  their  systems  l>y  the  help  of  any  logical  quibble,  or  verbal 
subtlety,  wliich  could  be  made  available  for  their  purpose,  and 
this  not  with  any  dishonest  uitention,  but  in  a  sincere  desire  to 
arrange  their  ideas  in  systematical  groups,  while  yet  their 
powers  of  thouglit  were  not  accurate  enough,  nor  their  com- 
mon sense  stem  enough,  to  detect  the  fallacy,  or  disdain  tli» 
finesse,  by  which  these  aiTangementa  were  frequently  accom-^ 
plished. 

§  Ln.  Thus  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  commentary  on  Luke  vi- 
20,  is  resolved  to  transform  the  four  Beatitudes  there  descnl)etl 
into  rewards  of  the  four  cardinal  Yirtues,  and  sete  himself 
thus  ingeniously  to  the  task  : 

*'*  Blessed  be  ye  poor.'  Here  you  have  Temperance- 
*  Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now.*  He  who  hungers,  pitied 
those  who  are  an-hungercd  ;  in  pitying,  he  gives  to  them,  and 
jn  giving  he  becomes  just  (largieudo  fit  Justus).  *  Blessed  ar^ 
ye  that  weep  now,  for  ye  shall  laugh.'  Here  yon  have  Pni— 
denee,  whos^  part  it  is  to  weep,  so  far  as  present  things  ar^ 
concerned,  and  to  seek  tilings  which  are  eternal.  *  Blessed  ai& 
ye  when  men  shall  hate  you.'     Here  you  have  Fortitude." 

§  Lm.  As  a  preparation  for  this  profitAble  exercise  of  wit, 
we  have  also  a  reconciliation  of  tlie  Beatitudes  as  stated  by 
St  Matthew,  with  those  of  St.  Luke,  on  the  ground  that  "  in 
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those  eight  are  these  four,  and  in  these  f onr  are  those  eight ;" 
with  sundry  remarks  on  the  mystical  value  of  the  number 
eight,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  the  reader.  With  St. 
Ambrose,  however,  this  puerile  systeraatization  is  quite  sub- 
ordinate to  a  very  forcible  and  truthful  exposition  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  Christian  life.  But  the  classification  he  employs 
furnishes  ground  for  farther  subtleties  to  future  divines  ;  and 
in  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century  I  find  some  expressions  in 
this  conmientary  on  St.  Luke,  and  in  the  treatise  on  the  duties 
of  bishops,  amplified  into  a  treatise  on  the  "  Steps  of  the  Vir- 
tues :  by  which  every  one  who  perseveres  may,  by  a  straight 
path,  attain  to  the  heavenly  country  of  the  Angels."  ("  Liber 
de  Gradibus  Yirtutum :  quibus  ad  patriam  angelorum  supemam 
itiaere  recto  ascenditur  ab  omni  perseverante.")  These  Steps 
are  thirty  in  number  (one  expressly  for  each  day  of  the  month), 
and  the  curious  mode  of  their  association  renders  the  list  well 
worth  quoting : — 


Primus  gradus  est  Fides  Recta. 

Unerring  faith. 

Secundus   , 

,           Spes  firma. 

Firm  hope. 

Tertius 

,           Caritas  perf  ecta. 

Perfect  charity. 

4. 

,           Patientia  vera. 

True  patience. 

5. 

,           Humilitas  sancta. 

Holy  humility. 

6. 

,           Mansuetudo. 

Meekness. 

V. 

,           Intelligentia. 

Understanding. 

8. 

,           Compunctio  cordis. 

Contrition  of  heart 

9. 

,           Oratio. 

Prayer. 

10. 

,           Confessio  pura. 

Pure  confession. 

11. 

,  -         Penitentia  digna. 

Fitting  penance.* 

13. 

,           Abstinentia. 

Abstinence  (fasting. 

18. 

,           Timor  Dei. 

Fear  of  God. 

14. 

,           Virginitas. 

Virginity. 

15. 

*           Justicia. 

Justice. 

16. 

,           Misericordia. 

Mercy. 

17. 

,           Elemosina. 

Almsgiving. 

18. 

,           Hospitalitas. 

Hospitality. 

19. 

,           Honor  parentum. 

Honoring  of  parents. 

30. 

,           Silencium. 

Silence. 

31. 

,           Consilixmi  bonii  m , 

Good  co\Hi«^. 

•  OrPeniteBce:  but  I  rather  think  this  is  understood  oiA^  Va.  Coxo^^- 
tUtcordia. 
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23.    graduR  est    Judirhim  recfum. 
23.  ,.  Exfmphim  bonum. 

34.  „  Visitaiio  infirmonim. 

55.  „  Fre(iuf  ntatio  saucto- 
rujii. 

56.  „  01»liili<j  jiista. 
27,  „  Decimas  Dea  solvere. 
88.  „  Bapieutia. 
SB.  „  Volmiliis  bona. 
80.  „  PerseveraiilJa. 


Right  judgment. 
Good  ejtamplc. 
Visitation  of  the  sick. 
Coinpanyiug        with 

isaints. 
Just  oblationg. 
Paying  tithes  to  God. 
WLsdom. 
6o<Klwill. 
Perseverance. 


§  LV.  The  reader  \^nll  nototliat  the  general  idea  of  Christian 
virtue  emhodied  in  this  hst  is  true,  exalted,  and  beautiful ;  the 
points  of  weakness  being  the  confusion  of  duties  with  virtues, 
and  the  vain  endeavor  to   enumerate   the  various   offices  of 
charity  aa  bo  many  separate  \nrtues;  more  frequently  arranged 
as  seven  distinct  works  of  mercy.     This  general  tendency  to  a 
morbid  aceuraey  <.tf  chiSBifi cation  was  associated,  in  later  times, 
with  anotlicr  verjiioportant  element  of  the  Renaissance  raind, 
the  love  of  personification  ;  which  appears  to  have  reached  its 
greatest  vigor  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ia 
expressed  to  all  f  utm'c  ages,  in  a  consummate  manner,  in  tlie 
poem  of  Spenser.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  personification  is,  in 
some  sort,  the  reverse  of   symbolism,  and  is  far  less  n<ible- 
Symbolism  is  the  setting  forth  of  a  great  tmth  by  an  imperfect 
and  inferior  sign  (as,  for  instance,  of  the  hope  of  the  resurrce- 
tion  by   the  form  of  the  phcenix);  and  it  is   almost   always 
employed  by  men  in  their  most  serious  moods  of  faith,  rarely 
in  recmation.     Men  who  use  symbolism  forcibly  are  almoet 
always  tnie  believera  in  what  they  symbohze.    But  Personilica- 
tion  IS  the  bestowing  of  a  human  or  living  form  upon  an  ali- 
Btract  idea :  it  is,  in  most  cases,  a  mere  recreation  of  the  fancy* 
and  is  apt  to  disturb  tlie  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  thing  pf 
sonified.     Thus  symbolism  constituted  the  entire  system  of  thU 
Mosaic   dispensation :   it    occurs    in   every  word   of  Chiist's 
teaching ;  it  attaches  perj^etual  mystery  to  the  last  and  uio*t 
BoJenm  act  of  Tlis  life.   But  1  do  not  recollect  a  single  instam't 
of  personification  in  any  of  His  words.     And  as  wo  watcb 
thenceforwaidj  the  history  of  the  Church,  we  shall  find  ^ 
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JecleTision  of  its  faith  exactly  inarkod  hy  tlio  nhandor  ment  of 
lymliolisui,*  and  tlio  profuse  emplitymont  of  pt!r8<iTiiti(yitic>n, — - 
^ven  to  such  an  extent  that  the  virtues  came,  at  last,  to  be 

onfiisod  with  the  saints;  and  we  find  in  the  later  Litanies, 
5t.  Faith,  St.  Hope,  St.  Charity,  and  St-  Chastity,  invoked  im- 

lediately  after  St.  Clara  and  St.  Bridget. 

§  LYi.  Nevertheless,  in  the  hands  of  its  early  and  earnest 

nastere,  in  whom  fancy  could  not  overthrow  the  foundations 
|>f  faith,  personification  is  often  thoroughly  noble  and  lovely ; 
[the  earlier  conditions  of  it  being  just  as  nmch  more  spiritual 
fcnd  vitiil  than  the  later  ones,  as  tlie  still  earlier  Bymbolism  was 

aore  gpiritual  than  they.  Compare,  for  instimce,  Dante*8 
burning  Charity,  running  and  returning  at  the  wheels  of  the 
^  chariot  of  God, — 

"So  ruddy,  tbat  her  form  had  scarce 
Been  known  within  a.  furaacfn  of  clemr  flamo," 

^th  Reynoldij's  Charity,  a  nurse  in  a  white  drcsa,  climbed 
Tipon  hy  three  children.f  And  not  only  so,  but  the  number 
aiid  nature  of  the  virtues  differ  considerably  in  the  statements 
of  different  poets  and  painters,  according  to  then*  own  views 
of  religion,  or  to  the  manner  of  life  they  had  it  in  mind  to 
illastrate.  Giotto,  for  instance,  arranges  bis  system  altogether 
differently  at  Assisi,  where  he  is  setting  fort-h  the  monkish 
life,  and  in  the  Arena  Clmpel,  where  he  treats  of  that  of 
fliaiiJdnd  in  general,  and  where,  therefore,  he  gives  only  the 
^►^alled  theological  and  cardinal  -vai-tues;  while,  at  Assisi, 
tlie  three  principal  virtneB  are  those  which  are  reported  to 
tare  appeared  in  vision  to  St.  Francis,  Cliastity,  Obedience, 
md  Poverty :  Chastity  Ijeing  attended  by  Fortitude,  Purity, 
ilnd  Penance;  Obedience  by  Prudence  and  Humility;  Poverty 
.  ty  Hope  and  Charity.  The  systems  vary  witli  almost  every 
J  Writer,  and  in  ahnoat  every  important  work  of  art  which 
pmbodies  them,  being  more  or  less  spiritual  according  to  the 

•  Tlie  transformntlon  of  fi  ^jiiibol  into  a  reality,  obaci've,  as  in  transub- 
lantiation,  is  as  much  an  abandonment  of  symbolism  as  tlio  forge Lfulnusa 
f  svTnb<"jUc  meaning  altngc-tlicr. 

iO&  ttoe  wiadow  of  New  College,  Oxiord. 
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power  of  intellect  hy  wIu'pIi  tlioy  were  conceived.    The  most 
intlilo  in  literature  are,  I  Buppose,  those  of  Dante  and  Spenser: 
and  with  those  we  may  compare  five  of  the  most  interesting 
series  in  the  early  art  of  Itiilj;    namely,  tliOi50  of  Oroa^tia, 
Giotto,  on«l  Simon  Memmi,  at  Florence  and  Padua,  and  those 
of  St..  Mjirk's  and  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Yeiiice.     Of  course, 
in  the  richest  of  these  ficries,  the  vices  arc  personified  together 
■with  the  virtues,  as  in  the  Ducal  Palace  ;  and  by  the  form  or 
name  of  opposed  vice,   wo  niay  often  ascertain,  with   much 
greater  actniracy  thini  would  otherwise  be  possible,  the  par- 
ticular idea  of  the  contrai-y  virtue  in  the  mind  of  the  wiiter 
or  painter.     Thus,  when  opposed  to  Prudence,  or  Prudentia, 
on   the  one  side,  we  find  Folly,  or  Stidtitiji,  on  the  other,  it 
shows  that  the  virtue   nnderetoacl  by  Pradence,  is   not   the 
mere  guiding  or  cardinal  virtue,  hut  the  Ileavcidy  Wisdom,* 
oppoKcd  to  that  folly  which  *'hath  said   in   its  heart,  there  is 
no  God  ;  "  and  of  wliich  it  is  said,  *'  the  thought  of  foolishneas 
is  sin  ;"  and  again,  "  Such  as  l)e  foolish  shall  not  stand  in  thy 
sight/'     This  folly  is  personified,  in  early  painting  and  illumi- 
nation, by  a  half -naked  man,  greedily  eating  an  apple  or  other 
fruit,  and  brandislung  a  club ;  showing  that  sensuality  and 
violence  are  the  two  principal  chai'acterietica  of  Foolielmeas, 
and  lead  into  atheism.     The  figurCj  in  early  Psaltere,  "always 
forma  tlie  letter  D,  whicli  cominencea  the  fifty-third  PKilm, 

§  Lvn.  In  rea<ling  Dante,  this  mode  of  reasoning  from 
contraries  is  a  great  help,  for  his  philosophy  of  the  vices  is 
tlie  only  one  which  admits  of  classification;  Lis  description^ 
of  virtue,  while  they  include  the  oi-dinary  formal  divisions^ 
arc  f:u'  too  profound  and  extended  to  be  brought  under  deli' 
nition.  Every  line  of  the  "Paradise"  is  full  of  the  most^ 
exquisite  and  spiritual .  expressions  of  Christian  truth ;  and 
that  poem  is  only  less  read  than  the  "Inferno^'  because  it 
recpiires  far  greater  attention,  and,  perhaps,  for  its  full  enjoy* 
ment,  a  holier  heart. 

*Vmtmg  the  three  ideas  expTessedtty  \\^b  QixeeV  ^\\\«sa^w?,\ssia!«tlMl 
terms  (pfj6ytfZi,  docpia,  and  km^xi{Vir\\  aii^'ewrt.oiV\\e;\\!v4i«uolii?iavvP»>^*wtv 
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LYiTL  llis  system  in  the  "  Inferno"  is  briefly  this.  Tlio 
die  nether  world  is  divided  into  seven  circles,  deep  within 
ep,  in  each  of  wliieh,  accordiiij^  to  its  depth,  tJi'verer  pniiish- 
iicnt  is  inflicted.  These  seven  circles,  reckoning'  them  du»rn- 
rnrds,  are  thus  allotted : 

Hi.  To  those  who  have  lived  virtuously,  but  knew  not  Clirist 

'^2.  To  Lust. 

3.  To  Gluttony. 

1 4.  To  Avai'ice  and  Exti-avagance. 

1 5.  To  Anger  and  Sorrow. 
fe.  To  Heresy. 

T.  To  Violence  and  Fraud. 

rbie  seventh  circle  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  of  which  the 
first,  reaei'ved  for  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  Violence,  is 
agidn  divided  into  three,  apportioned  severally  to  those  who 
Wve  committed,  or  desired  to  coumiit,  violence  against  their 
neighbors,  against  themselvep,  or  against  God. 

The  lowest  hell,  reserved  for  the  [tunislnnent  of  Fraud,  is 
^If  di\aded  into  ten  cu-cles,  wherein  are  eevemUy  punished 

isina  of, — 

1.  Betraying  women. 

2.  Flattery. 

3.  Simony. 
1  False  prophecy. 
.1  Peculation. 
f>.  Hypocrisy. 
7.  Theft. 
S.  False  counsel. 
0.  Schism  and  Imposture. 

10.  Treachery  to  those  who  repose  entire  tnist  in  the  ti'iiitor. 

ux.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  notal)lo  in  this  most 
iterestlng  gystem  than  the  2)rofound  tmth  couched  under  the 

it-'luDent  of  so  teiTible  a  penalty  to  sadness  or  sorrow.    \V. 
ftnieihat  Idlenei*?  does  not  ehewhere  appear  in  t\\e  pc\\eTae, 

w  evideutly  iutended  to  ho  incJuded  iu  the  guilt  oi  aaxXixesaj 
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by  the  word  "  accidioeo ;"  but  the  main  meaning  of  the  poet  is 
to  mark  the  duty  of  rejoicing  in  God,  acconiing  both  to  St. 
Panrs  command,  and  Isaiah's  proniiae,  **Tbou  uieetest  him 
that  rejoiceth  and  worketli  righteousness."  *  1  do  not  know 
words  that  might  with  more  benefit  bo  borne  with  ue,  and  set 
in  our  hearts  niomentarily  against  the  minor  regrets  and  rebel- 
liousnesses of  life,  than  these  simple  ones: 

"Tristi  fummo 
Nel  aer  dolce,  che  del  sol  s'  allegra. 
Or  ci  aUrisLuun,  uellu  bcllctta  ncgra." 

"  We  once  were  sad, 
In  the  sweet  air,  made  gladsome  by  the  mn. 
Now  in  these  murky  seltliags  are  we  sad. "  \  CJCRt. 

The  virtue  usually  opposed  to  this  vice  of  sullennees  is 
Alaeritas,  uniting  the  sense  of  actiWty  and  cheerfulness. 
Spenser  has  cheerfulness  simply,  in  his  description,  never 
enough  to  be  loved  or  praised,  of  the  virtues  of  Womanhood; 
first  f eminineness  or  womanhood  in  specialty ;  tlien, — 

"Next  to  her  sate  gontlly  Shamcfastnesse, 
Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  upruare, 
Ne  ever  once  did  looiie  up  from  her  desse,4l 
As  if  some  biaTJie  of  cvill  she  did  fearo 
That  in  her  chcekes  made  rosea  oft  appeare: 
And  her  against  sweet  Cherefulnesse  was  placed. 
Whose  eyes,  like  twinkling  stara  in  evening  cleaT©, 
Were  deckt  with  smyles  that  all  sad  humours  chaced. 

"And  next  to  lier  sate  sober  Modcstle, 
Holding  her  hand  upon  luT  gentle  hart; 
And  her  against,  sate  comely  Curtcaic, 
TJiat  unto  every  permn  knew  her  part  ; 
And  her  before  was  seated  overthwart 
Soft  Silence,  and  eubmisse  Obedienee, 
Both  linekt  togetlier  never  to  dispart." 

•  Isa.  Ixiv.  5. 

f  1  can  hardly  think  it  neceissary  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  associa- 
tion between  wtcred  cheerfulness  and  solemn  thouglit,  or  to  explain  any  ap- 
pearance of  contradiction  between  passages  in  which  (as  aliovc  in  C'hap*  Y.) 
I  have  had  to  oppose  sacred  prnsiveness  to  imholy  mirth,  and  those  iu  which 
J hnvc  to  oppose  sacred  cheerfulucaa  to  unholy  *lht«jw. 
f  "Desse,"  seat. 
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§  LX.  Another  notable  point  in  Dante's  eystem  ia  the  in- 
ttisity  of  ntteniiost  pimislmicnt  given  to  treason,  tlie  peculiar 
n  of  Itiilj*,  and  that  to  wliicli,  at  this  day,  she  attrilmtcs  her 
(ra  inisLTy  with  her  own  lips.  An  Italian,  questioned  as  to 
te  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  campaign  oi  lS4iS,  always  niakea 
le  answer,  "  We  were  betrayed ;"  and  the  most  melancholy 
&tiire  of  the  present  state  of  Italy  is  principally  tliis,  that  she 
DCS  not  Bee  that,  of  all  causes  to  which  failure  iiilglit  he  attril)- 
M,  this  is  at  once  the  most  disgraceful,  and  the  most  hope- 
E86w  In  fact,  Dante  seems  to  me  to  have  written  almost 
rophetically,  for  the  instruction  of  modem  Italy,  and  chietly 

in  the  eixth  canto  of  the  **  Purgatorio." 

§  LXi.  -Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  the  system  of  the 
Inferno"  only.  That  of  the  '"  Purgatorio"  ifl  much  simpler, 
lieing  divided  into  seven  districts,  in  which  the  bouIb  are 
'erally  purified  from  the  sins  of  Pride,  Envy,  Wrath, 
idifference,  Avarice,  Gluttony,  and  Lost ;  the  poet  thus 
iplying  in  opposition,  and  describing  in  various  instances, 
B  seven  virtues  of  ITmnility,  Kindness,*  Patience,  Zeal, 
Werty,  Abstinence,  and  Chastity,  as  adjuncts  of  the  Christian 
Uuucter,  in  which  it  may  occasionally  fail,  while  the  essential 
tonp  of  the  three  theological  and  four  cardinal  virtues  are 
{•resented  as  in  direct  attendance  on  the  chariot  of  the  Deity; 
»d  aU  the  Bins  of  Christians  are  in  the  seventeenth  canto 
Heed  to  the  deficiency  or  aberration  of  Affoc'tion. 

§  LXn.  The  system  of  Spenser  is  unfinished,  and  exceedingly 
implicated,  the  same  vic^a  and  virtues  oeemTing  imder  dif- 
rcnt  forms  in  different  places,  in  order  to  sht^w  their  different 
lations  to  each  other.  I  shall  nc>t  therefore  give  any  general 
itch  of  it,  but  only  refer  to  the  particular  personification  of 

•  Fsually  called  Charity:  but  this  virtue  in  its  full  sease  is  one  of  the 
Q(Umt  spirits  by  the  Throne;  thts  Kiridaess  here  meant  is  Charity  with  a 
:ial  object ;  or  Friendstiip  and  Kindness,  as  opposed  to  Envy,  wtdch  has 
lys,  in  like  miinner.  a  special  objert.  Hence  the  love  of  Orestes  and 
kIcs  is  t?iven  as  an  instance  of  the  Wrtue  of  Friendship;  and  tlit.>  Virj^in'H, 

hey  h«ve  no  wine,"  at  Caua,  of  general  kjmdn&sa  and  symp&lU;^  vivUx 
r  pieiisure. 
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each  virtno  in  oixlcr  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  Ducal 
Palace*  The  peculiar  Buperiority  of  liia  syetem  is  in  its 
exquisite  setting  forth  of  Chastity  under  the  figrii'e  of  Brito* 
mart ;  not  monkish  eliastity,  t)ut  that  of  the  purest  Love.  In 
completeness  of  personiii cation  no  one  can  ajjpi-oach  him;  not 
even  in  Dante  do  I  remember  anything  quite  so  great  as  tho 
description  of  the  Captain  of  the  Lusts  of  the  Flesh : 

"As  pale  aud  wan  as  ashes  was  his  lookc; 
His  body  lean  nod  meagre  as  a  rake; 
And  skin  a!l  withered  like  a  dryed  rookc; 
Tbercto  as  cold  and  drcry  a«  a  snake; 
That  seemed  to  tremble  evermiire,  and  quake: 
AU  in  a  canvas  thin  he  teas  bedigtU,  ^ 

And  girded  tPttJt.  a  beii  of  timk-d  brake : 
Upon  his  head  he  wore  an  lit'lmet  light, 
Made  of  a  dead  man's  skull." 

He  rides  upon  a  tiger,  and  in  his  hand  is  a  bow,  bent ; 

*' And  many  arrows  under  his  right  aide, 
neaded  with  flint,  and  f ethers  hloody  dide." 

The  horror  and  the  truth  of  this  are  beyond  everything  that 
I  IvTiow,  out  of  the  pages  of  Inspiration.  Note  the  heading  of 
the  arrows  with  ihnt,  because  shar-per  and  more  subtle  in  the 
edge  than  steel,  and  because  steel  might  consume  away  with 
rustj  but  flint  not ;  and  consider  in  the  whole  description  how 
the  wasting  away  of  body  and  soul  together,  and  tlie  mlibieM 
of  the  heart,  which  unlioly  fire  has  consumed  into  aslies,  and 
tlie  loss  of  all  power,  and  the  khidling  of  all  terrible  impatienc<e, 
and  the  implanting  of  thorny  and  inextricable  gxiefs,  are  set 
foith  by  the  various  images,  the  belt  of  brake,  the  tiger  steed, 
and  the  light  helmet,  girding  the  head  wth  deatb. 

§  Lxm.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  series  of  the  Virtues 
expressed  in  Italian  art  ai'e  those  above  mentioned  of  Simon 

*The  "Faerie  Queen,"  like  Dante's  "P«radis<:\"  is  only  half  estimnted. 
because  few  persons  take  the  pains  to  think  out  its  meaniuia:.  I  have  pu4  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  first  book  in  Appendix  3.  Vol.  IIL  :  whii  h  may  perhaps 
induce  the  render  to  follow  out  the  suhjeri  for  himself.  No  tinuj  devoted 
to  proftine  liler&luiG  will  be  better  rewarded  tlmu  that  wpeut  mriuiHUy  on 
jSpeaser, 
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Memmi  in  the  Spanish  chapel  at  Florence,  of  Ambrogio  di 
Lorenzo  in  the  Palazzo  Publico  of  Pisa,  of  Orcagna  in  Or  San 
Michele  at  Plorence,  of  Giotto  at  Padua  and  Assisi,  in  mosaic 
on  the  central  cupola  of  St.  Mark's,  and  in  sculpture  on  the 
pillars  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  The  first  two  series  are  carefully 
described  by  Lord  Lindsay ;  both  are  too^  complicated  for 
comparison  with  the  more  simple  series  of  the  Ducal  Palace ; 
the  other  four  of  cdurse  agree  in  giving  first  the  cardinal  and 
evangelical  virtues ;  their  variations  in  the  statement  of  the 
rest  will  be  best  understood  by  putting  them  in  a  parallel 
arrangement. 


St.  Makk's. 

Obcagna. 

Giotto. 

DucAii  Palack. 

Constancy. 
Modesty. 
Chastity. 
Patience. 

Perseverance. 

Yirginity 
Patience. 

Chastity. 

Constancy. 
Modesty. 
Chastity. 
Patience. 

Mercy. 
Abstinence. 

Abstinence  ? 

Piety.* 

Benignity. 

Humility. 

Devotion. 

Humility. 
Obedience. 
Docility. 
Caution. 

Humility. 
Obedience. 

Humility. 
Obedience. 

Poverty. 

Honesty, 

Liberality. 

Aldcrity. 

§  Lxrv.  It  is  curious,  that  in  none  of  these  lists  do  we  find 
either  Honesty  or  Industry  ranked  as  a  virtue,  except  in  the 
Venetian  one,,  where  the  latter  is  implied  in  Alacritas,  and 
opposed  not  only  by  "Accidia"  or  sloth,  but  by  a  whole  series 
of  eight  sculptures  on  another  capital,  illustrative,  as  I  believe, 
of  the  temptations  to  idleness ;  while  various  other  capitals,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  are  devoted  to  the  re^Te«.ent^\ivoTk.  qI^^ 

'Inscribed,  I  beheve,  Pietas,  meaning  general  reveteacfe  aooii 
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active  tradeB.  Inrlustry,  in  Northern  art  and  Northern  moral- 
ity, assumes  a  vcrj  principal  pla<?e.  I  have  seen  in  Freuch 
manuecripts  the  viiliies  reduced  to  these  seven,  Charity,  Chas- 
tity, Fatienee,  Abfitiuence,  ITumility,  Lilitiralitj,  and  Industry: 
and  I  doubt  whether,  if  we  were  but  to  add  Honesty  (or  Truth), 
a  wiser  or  shorter  list  eould  be  made  out. 

§  Lxv.  We  will  now  take  the  pillars  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
in  their  order.  It  has  already  l>een  mentioned  (Vol.  I.  Chap. 
I.  §  XLVi.)  that  there  are,  in  all,  tliirty-six  great  pillars  support- 
ini;;  tlic  lower  story ;  and  that  tliose  are  to  be  counted  from 
right  to  loft,  iKicaiise  then  the  more  ancient  of  thcni  come  first; 
and  that,  thus  arranged,  the  first,  which  is  not  a  shaft,  but  a 
pilaster,  will  be  the  support  of  the  Yine  angle;  the  eighteenth 
will  be  the  groat  fehaf t  of  the  Fig-tree  angle ;  and  the  thuty- 
eixth,  that  of  the  Judgment  angle. 

§  LXTi.  All  tlieir  ciipitals,  except  that  of  the  first,  ai^  octa^ 
onal,  and  are  decorated  by  sixteen  leaves,  diiferently  enriched, 
in  every  e<apital,  but  arranged  in  the  same  way  ;  eight  of  theni 
rising  to  the  angles,  and  there   fomiing  volutes;   the   eigkt 
others  set  between  them,  on  tlio  sides,  rising  half-way  up  the 
bell  of  the  capital ;  there  iiodding  forward,  and  showing  above 
them,  rising  out  of  their  lu.xnriance,  the  groups   or  single 
Hgures  which  we  have  to  examine.*     In  some  instances,  the 
intermediate  or  lower  leaves  are  reduced  to  eight  sprays  of 
foliage  ;  and  the  ciipital  is  left  dependent  for  its  effect  on  the 
bold  position  of  tlie  figures.     In  referring  to  the  figures  on 
the  oetagimal  Ciipitals,  I  sliall  call  the  outer  side,  fronting  either 
the  Sea  or  the  Piiizzetta,  the  first  side ;  and  so  count 
from  left  to  right ;  the  fourth  side  being  thus,  of  course, 
innermost.     As,  liowever,  the  first  five  arches  were  w^alled 
after  the  great  fire,  only  three  sides  of  their  "bapitals  are  li 
visible,  which  wo  may  describe  as  the  front  and  the  ea^^ 
and  western  sides  of  each. 


*  I  have  given  one  of  tliese  capitals  carefully  already  in  my  folio  work 
and  hope  to  {(ive  most  of  the  others  in  due  time.  It  was  of  no  use  to  di«T 
ihem  here,  as  the  scale  would  have  becu  too  small  to  allow  me  lo  show  llw  | 
>Apretisiou  of  the  figures. 
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Lxvn.  First  Capital:   i.e.  of  the  pilaster  at  the  Yinu 
^gle. 

B    In  front,  towards  tlie  Sea,    A  child  holding  a  bird  before 
mm,  with  its  wings  expanded,  eoveniig  his  breast. 
^     On  its  eastern  side.     Children's  heads  among  leaves. 
H    On  its  western  side.   A  child  carrj'ing  in  one  hand  a  comb ; 

5n  the  other,  a  pair  of  scissors. 
_  It  appears  curions,  that  this,  tlie  principal  pilaster  of  the 
fci^ade^  should  have  been  decorated  only  by  those  graceful 
fci'otesqiies,  for  I  can  hanlly  suppose  them  anything  more, 
^^ere  may  be  meaning  in  them^  but  I  will  not  venture  to  eon- 
,  jectiire  any,  except  the  very  plain  and  practical  meaning  eon- 
fc^cyed  by  the  last  figure  to  all  Venetian  children,  which  it 
^T^-ould  be  well  if  they  would  act  upon.  For  the  rest,  I  liave 
m  B&en  the  comb  introduced  in  grotcpr^ue  work  as  early  as  the 
F  tliirtcenth  century,  but  generally  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing 
'  Iw  gi'eat  care  in  dressing  the  hair,  which  assuredly  is  not  its 
puiiKwe  here.  The  children's  heads  are  very  sweet  and  full 
of  life,  but  the  eyes  sharp  and  small. 

§  ijcvin.  Second  Capital.    Only  three  Rides  of  the  original 

I  Wort  are  left  nnburied  by  the  mass  of  added  wall.     Each  side 

ia  bh-d,  one  web-footed,  with  a  fish,  one  clawed,  with  a  ser- 

!  pent,  which  opens  its  jaws,  and  darts  its  tongue  at  the  bird's 

I'reast;  the  third  pluming  itself,  with  a  feather  l)etween  the 

Jitwndibles  of  its  bill.    It  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the 

ftliree  capitals  decorated  with  bii-ds. 

Third  CAPrrAL.     Also  has  three  sides  only  left.    They  have 

!  heads,  large,  and  verj''  ill  cut ;  one  female,  and  crowned, 

FoFRTU  Caph-al.     Has  three  cliildreu.     The  eastern  one 

5  defaced  :  the  one  In  front  holds  a  small  bird,  wliose  plumage 

Ijeautifully  indicated,  in  its  right  hand;  and  with  its  left 

»!ds  up  half  a  walnut,  sliowing  the  nut   inside:  the    third 

boJds  a  fresh  fig,  cut  through,  showing  the  seeds. 

The  hair  of  all  the  three  children  is  ditferently  worked : 

bo  fii'st  baa  luxuriant  Ihnving  hair,  and  a  double  chin  ;  the 

eond,   light  flowing   hair   fulling   in    pointed  locks   ow  \\\»a 

U'dUcad  J  the  third,  cnsp  curling  iiiur,  deep  cut  witli  dviV\\i.vAfc«> 
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This  capital  haa  been  copied  on  tlio  I^?na^j3sance  side  of  the 
palace,  only  with  siurh  changes  in  the  ideal  of  the  children  as 
the  workman  thought  expedient  and   natural.     It  is   highly 
interesting  to  C(»iiip;i.rc  the  child  of  the  fourteenth  with  the 
child  of  the  tiftociith  eentiiry.     The  early  heads  are  full  of 
youthful  hfe,  playful,  humane,  affectionate,  beatning  with  sen- 
Bation  an<l  vivacity,  hut  with  much  manliness  and   tirmness, 
also,  not  a  little  cunning,  and  some  cruelty  perhaps,  beneath 
all ;  the  features  Binall  and  hard,  and  the  eyes  keen.     Tliere  is 
the  making  of  roiigli  and  great  men  in  them.     But  the  chil- 
dren of  the  fifteenth  century  arc  dull  smooth-faced  dun^js, 
without  a  single  meaning  line  in  the  fatness  of  their  stolid 
cheeks;  and,  although,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  as  handsome  as 
the  other  children  are  ugly,  capable  of  becoming  uotliiug  but 
perfumed  coxcombs. 

Fifth  CAPrrAL.  Still  three  sides  only  left,  bearing  three 
half-length  statues  of  kings ;  this  is  the  lii-st  capital  which  bears 
any  inscription.  In  front,  a  king  with  a  sword  in  Ins  right 
hand  j>oints  to  a  handkerchief  end)roidered  and  fringed,  with 
a  head  on  it,  canned  on  the  cavetto  of  the  abacus.  His  namo 
is  written   above,  "  irrus  yespasiajst  utPERAToa "  (contract«l 


IPAT.). 


On  eastern  side,   "teajajjub   imperatok,"      Crowned,  a 
Bword  in  right  hand,  and  sceptre  in  left. 

On  western,  "  (f>cr)AviANU8  augusttts  i^tPERATOR." 
**  OCT "  is  broken  away.  He  bears  a  globe  in  his  right  hi 
with  *'  MiTNBDs  PAcis  "  upou  it ;  a  sceptre  in  his  left,  which  1 
think  ba.s  terminated  in  a  human  figure.  He  ha.s  a  flowing 
beard,  and  a  singularly  high  crown  ;  the  face  is  much  injured, 
but  has  once  been  very  noble  in  expression. 

Sixth  Capital.     Has  large  male  and  female  heads, -veijj 
coarsely  cut,  hard,  and  bad. 

§  Lxix.  Seventh  CAprrAL.     This  is  the  first  of  the  seriesj 
wlikih  IS  complete;  the  first  oyen  arch   of  the  lower 
being  between,  it  and  tlie  s'lxtb..    ll  \ie,w\Tis,  \\ia  ^le^wsent 
of  tile  Yii-tues. 
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First  side.  Largitas,  or  Liberality:  always  distinguisliGd 
from  tlie  liigher  Charity.  A  male  figure,  with  his  lap  full  of 
money,  wliicli  he  poui-s  out  of  his  hand.  The  coins  are  plain, 
circular,  and  smooth ;  tliere  is  no  attempt  to  mark  device  npon 
them.     The  inscription  above  is,  "  laegitas  me  onokat." 

In  the  copy  of  this  design  on  the  twenty-fifth  capital,  in- 
stead of  showering  out  the  gold  from  liis  open  hand,  the  tigui'e 
holds  it  in  a  plate  or  salver,  introduced  for  the  sake  of  digguis- 
ing  the   direct   imitation.     The   changes   thus  made  in   the 
Renaissance  pillars  are  always  injuries. 

This  vdi-tue  is  the  proper  opponent  of  Avarice  ;  thougli  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  systems  of  Orcjigna  or  Giotto,  being 
included  in  Charity.     It  was  a  leading  virtne  with  Aristotle 
and  the  other  ancients. 
^^      §  Lxx.  Secayid  aide.     Constancy  ;   not  very  eliaracteristie. 
^Bln  anned  man  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  inscribeti,  "  oon- 
^Kita: 

^^ihei 


1      j^ 


TAJfTIA  SITM,  NIL  TEMEN8." 


This  virtue  is  one  of  the  forms  of  fortitude,  and  Giotto 
ereforc  sets  as  the  vice  opponent  to  Fortitude,  "  Inconstan- 
tia,*'  represented  as  a  woman  in  loose  drapery,  falling  from  a 
rolling  glol>e.  The  vision  seen  in  the  interpreter's  house  in 
tl»e  Pilgrim's  Progress,  of  the  man  with  a  very  bold  counte- 
nance, who  says  to  him  who  has  the  writer's  ink-horn  by  his 
side,  *'  Set  down  my  name,"  is  the  best  personification  of  the 
Venetian  "Constantia"  of  which  I  am  aware  in  literature. 
It  would  be  well  for  ns  all  to  consider  whether  we  have  yet  given 
le  order  to  the  man  with  the  ink-horn,  '*  Sot  down  my  name." 
§  Lxxi.  Third  sirJe.  Discord;  holding  up  her iinger,  but 
leednig  the  inscription  above  to  assure  us  of  her  meaning, 
DiscoRPiA  SUM,  DisooBDANs."  Ill  tho  Kenaissanco  copy  she 
a  meek  and  nun-like  person  with  a  veil. 
She  is  the  Atii  of  Spenser;  ''mother  of  debate/'  thus 
ibed  in  tho  fourth  book : 

"  Her  face  most  fowle  and  flUhy  was  to  see, 
With  squinted  eyes  contrarie  wayes  intended ; 
And  ]0AthIy  mouth.  unmaHe  a  mouth  to  lice, 
That  uougbl  but  gall  dod  venim  comprehended. 
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And  wicked  wordea  that  God  and  man  offended: 

Her  lying  tongiie  was  in  two  parts  divided. 

And  both  the  part^*  did  speaice.  and  both  contended: 

And  as  her  tongue,  so  was  Ikt  hurt,  disoided, 

That  never  tiioght  one  Uiing,  but  doubly  stil  was  guided." 

Note  tlie  fine  old  meaning  of  "  diBcided,"  cut  in  two  ;  it" 
a  great  pity  wc  have  lost  tliis  [wwerful  expression.  Wc  might 
keep  "  determinod"  for  the  other  sense  of  the  word. 

§  Lxxii.  Fimrth  sid-e.  Patience.  A  'female  figure,  very 
expressive  and  lovely^  in  a  hood»  with  her  right  haiid  on  her 
breafit,  the  left  extended,   inscribed  "patibntia  manet  me- 

CUM." 

She  is  one  of  the  principal  virtues  in  all  the  Christian  sys- 
tems: a  masculine  virtue  in  Spenser,  and  beautifully  placed 
as  the  Phijulcian  in  the  rL)U.se  of  Ilolinesse.  The  opponent 
vice,  Iiiipationce,  is  one  of  the  ha^  who  attend  the  Captain 
of  the  Lusts  of  the  Fleah ;  the  other  being  Impotence.  In 
like  iiiatmer,  in  the  "rilgrim's  Progress,"  the  opposite  of 
Patience  ia  Passion ;  but  Spenser'd  thought  is  farther  carried. 
Ilis  two  hags,  Impatience  and  Impotence,  as  attendant  upon 
the  evil  spirit  of  Psission,  embrace  all  the  phenomena  of  hu.maD 
conduct,  d^L>w^l  even  to  the  smallest  matters,  aecordiug  to  the 
adage,  '"  M<jre  haste,  woree  speed."  . 

§  Lxxm.  Fifth  side.  Despair.  A  female  figure  thnietq^H 
a  dagger  into  her  throat,  and  tearing  her  long  hair,  whifl^( 
flows  down  among  the  leaves  of  the  capital  below  her  knees. 
One  of  the  finest  figures  of  the  series  ;  inscribed  "  desperacid 
Mos  (mortis?)  cetoelis."  In  the  Renni6&anc«  copy  she  is 
totally  devoid  of  expression,  and  appears,  instead  of  tearing 
her  hair,  to  be  dividing  it  into  long  curls  on  each  Bide. 

This  vice  is  the  proper  opposite  of  Hope.  By  Giotto  she 
is  represented  as  a  woman  hanging  herself,  a  fiend  coming  for 
her  8ouL  Spenser's  vision  of  Despair  is  well  known,  it  heing 
indeed  enrrently  reported  that  thi.-i  part  of  the  Faerie  QueeD 
was  the  first  which  drew  to  it  the  attention  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney. 

§  Lxxw.  Sixth  side.     Obedience:    with  her  anna  folded; 
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fieek,  but  nidc  and  coinmoii  place,  looking  at  a  little  dog  stand- 
g  on  it«  hind  legs  and  begging,  with  a  collar  round  its  neck, 
iscribed  "  obedientt  *     "^ ;"  the  re^t  of  the  sentence  is  much 

efaced,  but  looks  like  MDO^VIP^O-  I  enppose  the  note 

»f  contraction  above  the  iinal  A  has  disappoai-ed  and  that  the 
iiseription  was  "  Obedientiam  domino  exhibeo." 

This  virtue  is,  of  course,  a  principal  one  in  the  monkish  sys- 
tems ;  represented  hy  Giotto  at  Asaisi  as  ''  an  angel  robed  iu 
black,  placing  the  finger  of  liia  left  hand  on  Ms  mouth,  and  pass- 
ig  the  yoke  over  the  head  of  a  Franciecaa  monk  kneeling  at 
is  feet!"  * 

Obedience  holds  a  less   principal  place  in  Spenser.     We 
lave  seen  her  above  associated  with  the  other  peculiar  virtues 
of  womanhood. 

§  Lxxv.  Seventh  side.  Infidelity.  A  man  in  a  turban,  with 
a  small  image  in  his  hand,  or  the  image  of  a  child.  Of  the 
inscription  nothing  but  "iNFroELrrATE  *  *  *"  and  some  frag- 
mentary letters,  "  ili,  ceeo,"  remain. 

By  Giotto  Infidelity  is  most  nobly  sjmbolized  as  a  woman 
liebneted,  the  helmet  having  a  broad  rim  which  keeps  the 
light  from  her  eyes.  She  is  covered  with  heavy  drapery, 
stands  infirmly  as  if  about  to  fall,  is  hound  hy  a  cord  round 
r  neck  to  an  immje  wliich  she  carries  in  her  hand,  and  has 
lames  bursting  forth  at  her  feet. 

In  Spenser,  Infidelity  is  the  Saracen  knight  Sans  Foy, — 

"Full  large  of  limbc  and  every  joint 
He  was,  and  cared  aot  for  God  or  man  a  point." 

or  the  part  which  he  sustains  in  the  contest  with  Godly  Fear, 
or  the  Red-cross  knight,  see  Appendix  2,  Vol.  III. 

§  Lxxvr.  Eighth  »lde.    Modesty ;  bearing  a  pitcher.    (In  the 
:en  af ssance  copy,  a  vase  like  a  coffee-pot.)   Inscribed  "  modestia 


JJOBUOaTlIJ^^O." 


I  do  not  find  this  virtue  in  any  of  the  Italian  scries,  except 

that  of  Venice.    In  Spenser  slic  is  of  course  one  of  those 

*  Lord  Lindsay,  vol.  ii.  p,  220. 
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attendant  on  "Woman}ioo<],  bnt  occurs  as  one  of  the  tenants 
of  the  Heart  of  Mjiu,  thu8  portrayed  in  the  second  book  ; 

"  StTttungo  was  her  tjTe,  and  all  her  garment  blew. 
Close  rownd  about  her  tuckt  with  many  a  pUght: 
Upon  her  flst  the  bird  which  ahonnelh  vew. 


And  ever  and  anone  with  rosy  red 

The  bashful!  blood  her  snowy  cheekes  did  dye, 

That  her  became,  as  polisht  yvory 

Wliich  cunamg  craftesman  hand  hath  overlayd 

With  fayre  vermilion  or  pure  castory," 

§  Lxxvn.  Eighth  Capital.  It  has  no  inscriptions,  and  its 
mibjects  are  not,  by  themselves,  intelligible ;  but  they  appear 
to  1m3  typical  of  the  degradation  of  human  instincts. 

JFlriit  mde.  A  caricature  of  Arion  on  Lis  dolphin ;  he  wears 
a  cap  ending  in  a  long  proboscis-like  horn,  and  plays  a  vioUn 
with  a  curious  twitch  of  the  bow  and  wag  of  the  head,  very 
gruphicidly  expressed,  but  still  without  anything  approaching 
to  the  power  of  Northern  grotesque.  IILe  dolphin  has  a  goodly 
row  of  teeth,  and  the  waves  beat  over  his  back. 

Second  mde.  A  human  figure,  with  curly  hair  and  the  legs 
of  a  bear ;  the  pawa  laid,  with  great  sculptural  skill,  upon  the 
foliage.  Tt  plays  a  violin,  shaped  like  a  guitar,  with  a  bent 
double-stringed  bow. 

Third  mie.  A  figure  with  a  serpent^s  tail  and  a  monstrous 
head,  founded  on  a  Negro  type,  hollow-cheeked,  large-lipped, 
and  wearing  a  cap  made  of  a  serpent's  skin,  holding  a  fu'-cone 
in  its  hand. 

Fourth  mde.  A  monstrous  figure,  terminating  below  in  a 
tortoiBe.  It  is  devouring  a  gourd,  wliich  it  grasps  greedily 
with  both  hands ;  it  wears  a  cap  ending  in  a  hoofed  leg. 

Fifth  aids.  A  centaur  wearing  a  crested  helmet^  and  hold- 
ing a  curved  sword. 

Siasth  side.    A  knight,  riding  a  headless  horse,  and  wearing 
chain  armor,  with  a  triangular  shield  fiung  behind  his  back, 
jind  a  two-edged  sword. 

Seve?iiA  side.     A  figure  like  that  ou  Oiq  MW\,  -^Q'xc\x^5g^  ^ 
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roimd  helmet,  and  with  the  legs  and  tail  of  a  horee.  He  beai's 
a  long  mace  with  a  top  like  a  tir-cone. 

Eighih  mde.  A  Hgure  with  curly  hair,  and  an  acorn  in  its 
hand,  ending  below  in  a  tish. 

§  LXivin.  Ninth  Capitajl.  Jf^irstside.  Faith.  She  has  her 
left  hand  on  her  breast,  and  the  cross  on  her  right.  Inseriljed 
**  FIDES  oii'EMA  TN  DEO."  TliB  Faith  of  Cxiotto  liolds  the  cross 
in  her  right  hand ;  in  her  left,  a  scroll  with  the  Apostles* 
Creed-  She  treads  npon  cabalistic  books,  and  has  a  key  sns- 
tnded  to  her  waist.  Spenser's  Faith  (FideMa)  is  still  more 
irituaJ  and  noble : 

"  She  was  araied  all  in  IJJly  white. 
And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold, 
"VVitli  wiijc  and  water  tild  up  to  the  hight, 
In  which  a  wrpi-nt  did  liimselfe  enfolil, 
Tliat  iiorrour  iimide  to  all  that  did  bi'hold; 
But  she  no  wliitt  did  rhaunge  her  constant  mood: 
And  in  her  other  hand  she  fast  did  hold 
A  l>r»oke,  that  was  both  gignd  and  seald  with  blood; 
Wliertsin  darke  things  were  writl,  hard  to  be  understood." 

§  Lxxix.     See(md  aide.     Fortitude.     A  long-bearded  man 
I^Sarnson?]  tearing  open  a  lion's  jaw.     The  inscription  is   il- 
legible, and  the  somewhat  vulgar   personification  appears   to 
belong  rather  to  Courage   than   Fortitude.     On  the  Renais- 
ee  copy  it  is  inscribed   ''FOETrruDo  sum   vtrilis."     The 
Latin  word  has,  perhaps,  been  received  by  the   sculptor  as 
rely  6ignif^>ing  "  Strength,'*  the  rest  of  the  perfect  idea  of 
ihis  viitue  having  been   given   in  "Constimtia"  previously. 
'Put  both  these  Venetian  symbols  together  do  not  at  all  ap- 
proach the  idea  of  Fortitude  as  given  geucrally  by  Giotto  and 
ithe  Pisan  sculptors ;  clothed  with  a  lion's  skin,  knotted  about 
iier  neck,  and  fLdling  to  her  feet  in  deep  folds  ;  drawing  back 
ler  right  hand,  with  the  sword  pointed  towards  her  enemy ; 
id  elightly  retired  behind  her  immovable  shield,  which,  with 
jriotto,  is  square,  and  rested  on  the  ground  Hke  a  tower^  cx^v- 
ring  her  up  to  above  her  ehoulders ;  bearm^  ou  \\,  b^.'^ow,  'dcvA 
;i  \>Token  heads  of  javelins  deeply  inftxcd. 
Among  die  Greeks,  this  is,  of  course,  one  oi  >u\iei  y^^y^^.ws^ 
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virtnes;  apt,  however,  in  their  ordinary  conception  of  it  U 
degenerate  into  »nere  manliness  or  courage. 

§  Lxxx.  Third  mU.  Temperance ;  t>earing  a  pitcher  of 
water  and  a  cnp.  Inscription,  illegible  here,  and  on  the 
RenaLsaance  copy  nearly  &o,  "temperantia  svm"  (nsroit'  l*)! 
only  left.  In  this  somewhat  vnlg^ir  and  most  frequent  con- 
ception ui  this  virtue  (ufterwarda  continually  repeated,  as  by 
Sir  Joshua  in  his  window  at  New  College)  temperance  is 
confused  with  mere  ahstinence,  the  opposite  of  Gula,  or  glut- 
tony ;  whereas  the  Greek  Temperance,  a  truly  cardinal  ^'i^tue, 
is  the  moderator  of  all  the  passions,  and  so  represented  by 
Giotto»  who  has  pbiced  a  hridle  upon  her  lips,  and  a  sword 
in  her  hand,  the  hilt  of  which  fihe  is  binding  to  the  scabbard. 
In  his  system,  Bhe  is  oppt>sed  among  the  vices,  not  by  Giila  or 
Gluttony,  but  by  Ira,  Anger.  So  also  the  Temperance  of 
Spenser,  or  Sir  Guyon,  but  with  mingling  of  much  Btcmness : 

"  A  goodl3'  kniglit,  all  armd  in  harnesse  meete, 
Tlint  from  liis  beatl  uo  place  appeared  to  his  feete. 
His  carriage  was  full  comely  and  uprightj 
His  counteuancc  demure  and  temperate; 
But  yett  flo  ateme  and  terrible  in  sight.. 
That  chcard  liia  friendes,  aud  did  his  foes  amate." 

The  Temperance  of  the  Greeks,  <JcDq}po&vv7},  involves  the 
idea  of  Prudence,  and  is  a  most  noble  virtue,  yet  properly 
marked  by  Plato  as  inferior  to  sacred  enthusiasm,  though  nec- 
essary for  its  government.  He  opposes  it,  under  the  name 
"  Mortal  Temperance"  or  "  the  Temperance  which  is  of  men," 
to  divine  madness,  f-uxvia^  or  inspiration ;  but  he  most  justly 
and  nobly  expresses  the  general  idea  of  it  under  the  tuiw 
i>/3pi?,  which,  in  the  "  Phedms,"  is  divided  into  various  inteiU: 
penmces  with  respect  to  various  objects,  and  set  forth  under 
the  image  of  a  black,  vicious,  diseased  and  fm-ious  hoi"se,  yol 
by  the  side  of  Prudence  or  Wisdom  (set  forth  under  tl 
figm'e  of  a  white  horse  with  a  crested  and  noble  head, 
that  which  we  have  among  the  Elgin  Marbles)  to  the  d 
of  the  Soul.  The  system  of  Aristotle,  as  above  stai 
throughout  a  mere  complicated  blunder,  supported  by  sophisi 
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laboriously  developed  mistake  of  Temperance  for  the 
essence  of  the  virtues  wLucli  it  guides.  Teinperaxice  in  the 
medieval  systems  is  generally  opiJosed  by  Auger,  or  by  Folly, 
or  Gluttony :  but  lier  proper  oppusitc  is  Spenser's  Acrasia,  tlie 
principal  enemy  of  Sir  G-nyon,  at  whose  gates  we  find  the  sul: 
ordinate  vice  '*  Excesse,"  as  the  iutrodiietioo  to  iutL'mpt'i-aurc ; 
a  graceful  and  feminine  image,  neciessary  to  illustrate  the  more 
dimgcrous  fonns  of  subtle  intemperance,  as  opjK>sed  to  the 
brutal  "Gluttony"  in  the  tirst  IkxjIv.  She  presses  grapes  into  a 
cup,  because  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Be  not  di-unk  witli, 
I      mnCj  wherein  is  excess  ;"   hut  always  delicately, 

|B  "  Into  her  cup  she  scnizd  with  diiintie  Lreack 

I^^^H^       '      Of  her  fine  fingers,  without  fowlu  empcacb, 
l^^^f  Tliat  80  faire  wiuepresse  made  the  wine  more  sweet." 

H  The  reader  will,  I  trust,  pardon  these  frequent  extracts 
from  Spenser,  for  it  is  nearly  as  necessary  to  point  out  the  pro- 
found divinity  and  pliilosophy  of  our  great  English  poet,  as 

■  the  beauty  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

§  LXXXL  Fouiili  side,  numility ;  with  a  veil  upon  her 
head,  carrying  a  lamp  in  her  lap.     Inscribed  iu  the  oo])y,  "  uu- 

■  MILrrAS  HABITAT  Df  ME." 

This  virtue  is  of  course  a  iiecullarly  Christian  one,  liardly ' 

I     recognized  in  the  Pagan  systems,  though  -carefully  impressed 

!■  upon  the  Greeks  in  early  Ufe  in  a  manner  which  at  this  day 

^  it  would  be  well  if  we  were  to  imitate,  and,  together  with  an 

almost  feuunine  modesty,  giving  an  exquisite  grace   to  the 

conduct  and  bearing  of  the  well-educated  Greek  youth.    It  is 

of  course,  one  of  the  leading  virtues  in  all  the  monkish  sys 

terns,  but  I  have  not  any  notes  of  the  manner  of  its  re2>ix: 

tation. 

§  Lxxxn.  Fif't/i  side.     Charity.    A  woman  with  her  lap  f  idl ' 
of  loaves  (?),  giving  one  to  a  child^  who  stretches  his  arm  out 
for  it  across  a  broad  gap  in  the  leafage  of  the  capital 

Again  very  far  inferior  to  the  Giottesque  rendering  of  this 
virtue.  In  the  Arena  Chapel  she  is  distLDguished  from  all  the 
other  virtues  by  having  a  circular  glory  round  her  head,  and 
a  cross  of  fire ;  she  is  crowned  with  fiowers,  preaeii\;&  m\Xi\iet 
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right  hand  a  vt\sc  of  ooni  and  fniit^  and  whh  her  left  roc 
treasure  from  C'lirist,  who  appears  above  her,  to  provide 
with  the  means  of  continual  offices  of  beneficence,  wliile 
tramples  under  foot  the  treaiiures  of  the  earth. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  most  of  the  Italian  conceptions  i 
Cliaritj,  is  in  the  subjection  of  mere  munificence  to  the  glow- 
ing of  her  love,  always  represented  l>y  Hames  ;  hei*e  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  round  her  head  ;  in  Oreagna's  shrine  at  Flor- 
ence, issuing  from  a  censer  in  lier  hand ;  and,  with  Dante, 
inflaming  her  whole  form,  po  that,  in  a  furaace  of  clear  fire, 
she  could  not  have  been  discenied. 

Spenser  represents  her  as  a  mother  surrounded  by  happy 
children,  an  idea  aftcnvards  grievously  hackneyed  and  vulgar- 
ized by  English  paintera  and  eciilptors. 

§  Lxxxm.  ShtA  sifh.  Justice.  Crowned,  and  with  sword. 
InBcrilicd  in  the  copy,  "  rex  bum  jitstigte." 

This  idea  was  afterwiu'da  much  ampliiied  and  adorned  in 
the  only  good  capital  of  the  Kenaissance  series,  under  the 
Judgment  angle.  Oiotto  has  also  given  his  whole  strength  to 
^  the  jjainting  of  this  viiiiie,  representing  her  as  entlu-oned 
H  under  a  noble  Gothic  canopy,  holding  scales,  not  by  the  beam, 
'  but  one  in  eacli  liand;  a  beautiful  idea,  shoT\ing  that  the 
-  equality  of  the  scales  of  Justice  is  not  owing  to  natural  laws, 
f  but  to  her  own  inmiediate  weighing  the  opposed  causes  in 
her  own  hands.      In  one  erale  is  an  executioner  beheatling  a 

t    criminal;    in  the  other.au  angel  crowning  a  man  who  Bcenis 
(in  Selvatico'a  plate)  to  have  been  working  at  a  desk  or  table. 
Beneath  her  feet  is  a  small  prcdella,  representing  various 
persons  ri<liug  securely  iu  the  woods,  and  otliera   dancing  to 
the  sound  of  music. 

Spender's  Justice,  Sir  Artegall,  is  the  hero  of  an  entire 
book,  and  the  betrothed  kniglit  of  Britomart,  or  chastity. 

§  Lxxxiv.  Seventh  side.     Prudence.     A  man  with  a  book 

and  a  pair  of  compasses,  wearing  the  noble  cap,  hanging  down 

towards  the  shoulder,  and  bound  in  a  fillet  round  the  brow, 

whicli  occurs  so  frequently  during  the  fourteenth  century  iu 

Italjr  in  the  portraits  of  men'  occupied  in  any  civil  capacity. 
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This  virtTie  is,  m  we  have  seen,  conceived  Tinder  very  dif- 
^  ferent  degi*ee8  of  dignity,  from  mere  worldly  pnidence  up  to 
H|eavenly  wisdom,  being  opposed  soinetirnes  by  Stnltitia,  some- 
^nies  by  Ignorantia.     I  do  not  find,  in  any  of  the  representa- 
tions of  her,  that  her  truly  distinctive  character,  namely,  J^ofe- 
thoitght,  is  enough  insisted  upon :   Giotto  exprcaFses  her  vigi- 
lance and  jiiBt  measurement  or  estimate  of  all  thmgs  by  paint- 
ing her  as  Janus-headed,  and  gating  into  a  convex  mirror, 
with  compasses  in  her  right  hand  ;  the  convex  mirror  showing 
her  power  of  looking  at  many  tijings  in  small  compass.     But 
forethought  or  anticipation,  by  which^  independently  of  greater 
or  less  natural  capacities,  one  man  becomes  more  prudeitt  than 
another,  is  never  enough  considered  or  symbolized. 
I         The  idea  of  this  virtue  oscillates,  in  the  Greek  systems, 
Between  Temperance  and  Heavenly  Wisdom. 

§  Lxxxv.  Ei(jhth  side.     Hope.     A  iigure  full  of  devotional 
expression,  holding  np  its  hands  as  in  prayer,  and  looking  to  a 
|Hknd  which  is  extended  towards  it  out  of  sunbeams.     In  the 
TSenaissance  copy  this  hand  does  Pot  appear. 

Of  all  the  viitues,  this  is  the  most  distinctively  Christian  (it 

conld  not,  of  course,  enter  definitely  into  any  Pagan  scheme) ; 

wild  alK)ve  all  others,  it  seems  to  me  the  tmtimj  virtue, — that 

|py  the  possession  of  which  we  may  most  certainly  determine 

whether  we  are  Christians  or  not ;  for  many  men  have  charity, 

that  is  to  say,  general  kindness  of  heart,  or  even  a  kind  of 

who   have  not  any  habitual  hope  of,   or   longing  for, 

*veJi.     The  Hope  of  Giotto  is  represented  as  whiged,  rising 

,  the  air,  while  an  angel  holds  a  crown  before  her,     I  do  not 

if  Spenser  was  the  first  to  introduce  our  marine  virtue, 

on  an  anchor,  a  symbol  as  inaccurate  as  it  is  vnlgar : 

in  the  first  place,  anchors  are  not  for  men,  but  for  ships; 

ad  in  the  second,  anchornge  is  the  characteristic  not  of  Ilope, 

at  of   Faith.     Faith  is   dependent,   but  Hope  is  aspirant. 

cnncr,  however,  introduces  Ilojie  twice, — the  first  time  as 

Virtue  with  the  anchor ;  but  afterwards  f allaciwifi)  TLcr^^ 

more  beaut/i7i?ij,  in  tho  Masque  of  Cupid: 

*'8he  always  smyld,  and  in  Tier  hand  d\d\io\4 
i  >tD  bolv'water  aprnic  kle,  dipt  in  deoxwe.'* 
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§  Lxxm.  Tenth  Capital.  Fvrnt  d^le,  Ltixutj  (the  oppo 
Bite  of  chastity,  as  above  explained).  A  woman  with  a  jew- 
elled chain  across  her  forehead,  smiling  as  she  looks  into  a 
mirror,  exposing  her  breast  by  drawing  down  lier  dress  witL 
one  hand.     Inscribed  "  luxubia  bum  DtfENSA." 

These  Riibordinate  forms  of  vice  are  not  met  with  so  fre- 
quently in  art  aj?  those  of  the  opposite  vij'tues,  but  in  Spenser 
we  iiud  them  all.     Ilia  Luxury  rides  upon  a  goat : 

"  In  a  grecne  gowuc  he  elotlied  was  full  faire, 
"Wliicli  undemcuth  did  hide  his  filthinesse, 
And  in  his  hand  a  burning  hsirt  he  bare." 

But,  ill  fact,  the  proper  and  comprehensive  expression  of 
this  vice  ia  the  Cupid  of  the  ancients ;  and  there  is  not  any 
minor  circnmstanc*  more  indicative  of  tlie  intense  difference 
between  the  mediseva!  and  the  Renaissance  spirit,  than  the 
mode  in  which  this  god  is  rci^resented. 

I  have  above  said,  that  all  great  European  art  is  rooted  in 
the  tliirtoenth  century  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  central  year  about  wliich  we  may  consider  the  enei^ 
of  the  middle  ages  to  be  gathered ;  a  kind  of  focus  of  time 
which,  by  what  is  to  my  mind  a  most  touching  and  impressive 
Divine  appointment,  has  been  marked  for  us  by  the  greatest 
•vvTiter  of  the  middle  ages,  in  tlie  firet  words  he  utters ;  namely, 
the  year  1300,  the  "  mezzo  del  cammin"  of  the  life  of  Dante. 
[Now,  therefore,  to  Giotto,  the  contcmporaiy  of  Dante,  and 
who  drew  Dante's  still  existing  portrait  in  this  very  year, 
1300,  we  may  always  look  for  the  central  mediaeval  idea  in 
any  Buliject ;  and  observe  how  ho  represents  Cupid ;  as  one 
of  thi'ce,  a  teirible  trinity,  bis  companions  being  Satan  and 
Death ;  and  he  himself  "•  a  lean  scarecrow,  with  bow,  quiver, 
and  fillet,  and  feet  ending  in  claws,"  *  thrust  down  into  Hell 
by  Penance,  from  the  presence  of  Purity  and  Fortitude. 
Spenser,  who  has  been  so  often  noticed  as  furnishing  the  ex- 
actly intermediate  type  of  conception  between  the  medisBval 
and  the  Renaissance,  indeed  represents  Cupid  imder  the  form 
*  Lord  Lindsay,  vol.  iu  letter  iv. 
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kutiful  wingeil  god,  and   riding  on  a  lion,  but  still  no 
plaything  of  the  Graces,  but  full  of  terror : 

"  With  that  the  darta  which  his  right  hand  did  straine 
Full  (ItljuI fully  be  shooke,  ihAt  all  did  quake, 
And  clapt  on  hy«  his  coloured  wingPs  twaine, 
Thiil  all  his  mauy  it  afraide  did  make." 

is  maiiy^  that  is  to  eay,  his  eompauj ;  and  observe  what  a 
company  it  is.  Before  hiin  go  Fancy,  Desire,  Doubt,  Danger, 
Fear,  Fallacious  Hope,  Dissemblance,  Suspicion,  Grief,  Fury, 
Di&pleasure,  Despite,  and  Cruelty.  After  Mm,  Reproach,  Re- 
pentance, Shame, 

"  Unquiet  Care,  and  fond  Unthriftyhead, 
Lewd  Losae  of  Tinit'.  and  Sorrow  stMiraiDg  dead, 
Incoustttiit  Chauiige,  and  false  Disl<iyalty, 
Couauruing  lliotisc,  and  guilty  Dread 
Of  heavenly  vengeaunce;  fubt  Infiniiity, 
Yile  Poverty,  and  lastly  Death  with  infamy." 

Compare  these  two  pictures  of  Cupid  with  the  Love-god  of 
[the  Renaissance,  as  he  is  represented  to  this  day,  coufused 
[with  angels,  in  every  faded  form  of  ornament  and  allegory,  in 
I  our  furniture,  our  hterattire,  and  our  minds. 

%i.iL-KXTn.  St'condside.     Gluttony.    A  woman  in  a  turban, 
rith  a  jewelled  cup  in  her  right  hand.    In  her  left,  the  clawed 
ab  of  a  bird,  which  she  is  gnawing.     Inscribed  "  &dla  sinb 
osDiNE  srai." 

Spenser's  Gluttony  is  more  than  usually  iine  : 

"  His  lielly  was  \ipblowne  with  luxury, 
And  eke  vnih  fatnesBe  swollen  were  his  eyne. 
And  like  a  crane  his  necke  was  long  and  fyne, 
Wherewith  he  Bwallowed  up  excessive  feast. 
For  want  whereof  poore  people  oft  did  pyne." 

He  rides  upon  a  6wiiie,_and  is  clad  in  %TLne-leaves,  with  a 
garland  of  ivy.     Compare  the  account  of  Excesse,  above,  as 
lopposed  to  Tempcrrmce. 

§  Lxxxvin.  TJiird  side.     Pride.     A  knight,  with  a  heavy 
ttd  etupid  face,  holding  a  sword  with  three  edges :   his  armor 
'"covered  with  ornaments  in  tlie  form  of  roBea,  and  VWo.  V^o 
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ears  attaclic*!  to  his  helmet.     Tho  inscription  iudeciphcral)le, 

all  hut  "  8UPEBBIA." 

Spenser  has  Mnaljzed  this  vice  with  great  care.  He  fii-st 
represents  it  a«  the  Pride  of  life ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pride  which 
runs  in  a  deep  under  current  through  all  the  thoughts  and  acts 
of  inciL  As  gucli,  it  is  a  feminine  vice,  directly  opposed  to 
Iluliness,  and  mistress  of  a  castle  called  the  House  of  Pryde, 
ami  her  chariot  ia  driven  by  Satim,  with  a  team  of  bea&ta, 
ridden  by  the  mortal  sins.  In  the  throne  chamber  of  hor 
palace  she  is  thus  described  : 

"  So  proud  shfj  filiyned  in  her  princely  Btiito, 
Looking  to  Heaven,  for  Earth  ahu  did  diadoyne; 
And  sitliug  higlj,  for  lowly  she  did  hale: 
Lo,  utidyrneulh  her  scorncfull  fiete  wika  layno 
A  dreadful!  dragrm  with  an  hideous  irayne; 
And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  inirrhour  bright. 
Wherein  her  face  die  often  vewed  fayne  " 

The  giant  Orgoglio  is  a  baser  species  of  pride,  bom  of  the 
Earth  and  Eolus ;  that  is  to  say,  of  sensual  and  vain  conceits. 
His  foster-father  and  the  keeper  of  liis  castle  is  Ignorance. 
(Book  I.  canto  vui.) 

Finally,  Disdain  is  introduced,  in  other  places,  as  the  form 
of  pride  which  vents  it^f  in  insult  to  others. 

§  r.xxxTX.  Fourth  auls.  Anger.  A  woman  tearing  her  dreflS 
open  at  her  breast.  Inscription  here  undecipherable ;  JUt  in 
the  Renaissance  copy  it  is  "  eka  crudelis  est  in  me." 

Giotto  i^epresents  this  vice  under  the  same  symlx)! ;  but  it 
is  the  weakest  of  all  the  figures  in  the  Arena  Chapel.  Tlia 
"  Wrath "  of  Spenser  rides  npon  a  lion,  brandishing  a  iire* 
brand,  Ids  garments  stained  with  blood.  Eage,  or  Puror, 
ocdurs  snbordinately  in  other  places.  It  appeare  to  me  very 
strange  that  neither  Giotto  nor  Spenser  should  have  given 
representation  of  the  restramed  Anger,  wliich  is  infinitely 
most  terrible  ;  both  of  them  make  him  violent. 

§  xc.  Ffftk  side.  Avarice.  An  old  woman  with  a  veil 
over  her  forehead,  and  a  bag  of  money  in  each  hand.  A  figtira 
verjr  inarvellouB  for  power  of  expression.     The  throat  is  all 
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ladc  up  of  sinews  with  sldnny  channels  deep  between  tliem, 
•ained  as  by  anxiety,  and  wasted  by  famine;  the  features 
innger-bitten,  the  eyes  hollow,  the  k^ok  glaring  antl  intenso, 
ct  without  the  slightest  caricature.  Inscribed  in  tlie  Ileuais- 
eance  copy,  '*  avaritia  imtletor.'- 

Spenser*8  Avarice  (the  vice)  is  much  feebler  tlian  this  j  but 
the  god  Mauinion  and  his  kingdom  liave  been  descrilted  by 
him  with  his  usual  power.  Xote  the  pusition  of  the  house  of 
Richesse : 


"  Betwixt  them  Ijoth  was  but  a  little  stride. 
That  did  the  House  of  Richeaac  from  Ilell-moulh  divide." 


I      It  is  curious   that  most  moralists  confuse  avarice  with 
covetonsness,  although  they  are  vices  totally  diiToreiit  in  their 
operation  on  the  human  lieart,  and  on  the  frame  of  society. 
Tlie  love  of  money,  the  Bin  of  Juaas  and  Ananias,  is  indeed 
Lthe  root  of  all  evil  in  the  hardening  of  the  heart ;  but  "  covet- 
lousness,  which  is  idolatry,"  tlie  eiu  of  Ahab,  that  is,  the  in«>r- 
[dinate  desire  of  some  Been  or  iNBCognized  good, — thus  destroy- 
ing peace  of  mind, — is  probably  productive  of  much  more 
misery  in  heart,  an<l  error  in  conduct,  than  avarice  itself,  only 
coyetousness  is  not  bo  inconsistent  with  Christianity  :  for  cov- 
etoujsness  may  partly  proceed  from  vividness  of  the  affectious 
and  hopes,  as  in  David,  and  be  cousibtent  with  much  charity ; 
not  so  avarice. 

§  xci.  SLel/b  side.     Idleness.      Aecidia.     A  figure    much 
broken  away,  having  had  its  arms  round  two  bnmches  of  trees. 
I  do  not  know  why  Idleness  should  be  represented  as  among 
trees,  nnless,  in  the  Italy  of  the  fourteenth  century,  forest  coun- 
was  considered  as  desert,  and  therefore  the  domain  of  Idle- 
Spenser  fastens  this  vice  especially  npon  the  clerg)', — 

"  Upon  a  Mouthful]  asse  be  chose  to  ryde, 
Arayd  in  habit  hlaekc,  and  amis  tliiii, 
Like  to  an  holy  monck,  the  service  to  begin. 
And  in  Ids  hand  his  portesse  etill  he  bare, 
That  much  waa  worne,  but  therein  little  redd. 

f  And  he  properly  makes  liiiii  the  leailer  of  the  train  of  thovices: 
"  May  seem,  the  wayne  wsis  very  evil  ledd, 
Wiicn  such  an  one  had  guiding  of  the  way ' 
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Observe  that  subtle  tonoh  of  tnith  in  the  "  wearing"  of  the 
portcsse,  indicating  the  abuse  of  books  by  idle  readers,  eo 
tJ  ion  Highly  charjicteiistic  of  unwilling  studentship  from  tlie 
sohoolboj  upwai'ds. 

§  xcu.  S6ve?ith  »ide.  Vanity.  She  is  smiling  complacently 
aB  she  looks  into  a  itiirror  in  Iter  lap.  ll^r  robe  is  embroidered 
with  roses,  and  roses  furm  her  crown.     Undeeiphci-able. 

There  is  aonie  confusion  in  the  expression  of  this  vice, 
hetwL'en  pride  in  the  personal  appearance  and  lightness  of 
piirj)ose.  The  word  Vanitas  generally,  I  think,  bears,  in  the 
mediaeval  period,  the  sense  given  it  in  Scripture.  "  Let  not 
him  that  is  deceived  trust  in  Vanity,  for  Vanity  shall  l>e  his 
recompenFic."  '* Vanity  of  Vanities."  "The  Lord  knoweth 
the  thoughts  of  the  wise,  that  tlicy  are  vain."  It  is  difficult 
to  find  this  sin, — whicli,  aftt-r  Pride,  is  the  most  univei'sal,  per- 
haps the  most  fatal,  of  all,  fretting  the  whole  depth  of  our 
humanity  into  storm  "to  waft  a  feather  or  to  drowm  a  fly," — 
definitely  expressed  in  art.  Even  Spenser,  I  think,  has  only 
partially  exjiressed  it  under  the  figure  of  Pht"edria,  more 
2>roperly  Idle  Mirth,  in  the  Bccond  book.  The  idea  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  worked  out  in  the  Vanity  Fair  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress." 

§  xeiir.  Eighth  side.     Envy.     One  of  the  noblest  pieces 
expression  in  the  series.     She  is  pointing  malignantly  with 
finger;  a  serpent  is  wreathed  about  her  head  Uke  a  cap, 
other  forms  the  gudle  of  her  waist,  and  a  dragon  rests  in  her 
lap. 

Giotto  has,  however,  represented  her,  with  still  greater 
subtlety,  as  liaving  her  fingera  terminating  in  claws,  and  rails- 
ing  her  right  hand  -with  an  expression  partly  of  impotent 
rej^ret,  partly  of  iiivohmfary  grasping  ;  a  scrptjnt,  issuing  from 
her  mouth,  is  about  to  bite  her  between  the  eyes;  she  hiia 
long  membrauoiis  ears,  horns  on  her  head,  and  flames  consiun- 
ing  her  body.  The  En\^  of  Spenser  is  only  inferior  to  that 
of  Giotto,  because  tlie  itlca  of  folly  and  quickness  of  hearing 
is  not  suggested  l>y  the  size  of  the  ear :  in  other  respects  it  uj 
even  :fincr,  joining  the  idea  of  fury,  in  the  wolf  on  which  ho 
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rides,  with  tliat  of  corruption  on  his  lips,  and  of  discoloration 
or  distortion  in  the  whole  mind : 

"  Malicious  Envy  rode 
Upon  a  ravenous  wolfe,  and  still  did  chaw- 
Between  his  cankred  teeth  a  venemous  tode. 
That  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  jaw. 
AU  in  a  kirUe  of  discolourd  say 
He  dothecL  was,  ypaynted  full  of  eies, 
And  in  his  bosome  secretly  there  lay 
An  hatefull  snake,  the  which  his  taile  uptyes 
Ibi  many  fold^,  and  mortall  sting  implyes." 

He  has  developed  the  idea  in  more  detail,  and  still  more 
loathsomely,  in  the  twelfth  canto  of  the  fifth  book. 

§  xciv.  Eleventh  Capiial.  Its  decoration  is  composed 
of  eight  birds,  arranged  as  shown  in  Plate  Y.  of  the  "  Seven 
Lamps,"  which,  however,  was  sketched  from  the  Renaissance 
copy.  These  birds  are  all  varied  in  form  and  action,  but  not 
60  as  to  require  special  description. 

§  xov.  Twelfth  Capital.  This  has  been  very  interest- 
ipg,  but  is  grievously  defaced,  four  of  its  figures  being  entirely 
broken  away,  and  the  character  of  two  others  quite  undeci- 
pherable. It  is  fortunate  that  it  has  been  copied  in  the  thirty- 
third  capital  of  the  Renaissance  series,  from  which  we  are  able 
to  identify  the  lost  figures. 

Mrst  side.  Misery.  A  man  with  a  wan  face,  seemingly 
pleading  with  a  child  who  has  its  hands  crossed  on  its  breast. 
There  is  a  buckle  at  his  own  breast  in  the  shape  of  a  cloven 
heart.    Inscribed  "  miseria." 

The  intention  of  this  figure  is  not  altogether  apparent,  as  it 
is  by  no  means  treated  as  a  vice  ;  the  distress  seeming  real, 
and  like  that  of  a  parent  in  poverty  mourning  over  his  child. 
Yet  it  seems  placed  here  as  in  direct  opposition  to  the  virtue 
of  Cheerfulness,  which  follows  next  in  order ;  rather,  however, 
I  believe,  with  the  intention  of  illustrating  human  life,  than 
the  character  of  the  vice  which,  as  we  have  seeiv,  D^^ti\iQ  ^^^^^^ 
in  the  circle  of  hell  The  word  in  that  case  ^o\i\^,\  ^\\^j 
Mre  been  ^* TiistiidsL,'*  the  "unholy  Grief e"  oi  ^^eaaei — 
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"  All  in  sable  sorrowfiiny  elad. 
Downe  hanging  Itis  dull  head  with  heavy  chere: 

A  pair  of  pincers  in  his  hand  he  had. 

With  which  ho  piucht'd  iHJople  lo  the  heart." 

He  has  farther  amplified  the  idea  under  another  figure  in 
the  fifth  canto  of  the  f ouith  book : 

"  Uis  name  was  Care;  a  blacksmith  by  his  trade, 
That  neither  day  nor  night  from  working  spared; 
But  to  small  purixjse  yron  wcniges  made: 
Those  be  unquiet  thoughts  that  careful!  minds  invade. 
Bade  was  his  garment,  and  to  rags  all  rent, 
Nf  Iwtt-er  had  he,  ne  for  iKitter  cared; 
"With  blistered  hands  among  the  cinders  breut." 

It  is  to  he  noticed,  however,  that  in  the  Renaissance  copy 
tlife  figure  is  stated  to  be,  not  Miseria,  but  "  Misericordia." 
The  contraction  is  a  very  moderate  one,  Miscricordia  being  in 
old  MS.  written  always  its  "Mia."  If  tliis  reading  be  right, 
the  figure  is  placed  here  rather  as  the  companion,  than  the 
opposite,  of  Chccrfnlness ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  intended  to  unite 
the  idea  of  Meruj  and  Compassion  with  that  of  Sacred  Sorrow- 

§  xcvi.  Second  »ide.  Cheerfulness.  A  woman  with  long 
flowing  hair,  crowned  with  roses,  playing  on  a  tamlx)urin6j 
and  with  oi}eu  lips,  as  singing.     Inscribed  "  alacrftas." 

We  Iiave  already  met  with  this  virtue  among  those  espe- 
cially set  by  Spenser  to  attend  on  Womanhood.  It  is  inscribed 
in  the  Keuaissanec  copy,  "  ajlacheitas  chanit  mkoum.'*  Koto 
the  gutturals  of  the  rich  and  fully  developed  Venetian  dialect 
now^  allecting  the  Latin,  which  is  froe  from  them  in  the  earlier 
capitals. 

§  xcvn.  77drd  aide.  Destroyed ;  but,  from  the  copy,  wfl 
find  it  has  been  Stiiltitia,  Folly ;  and  it  is  there  represented 
simply  as  a  man  ridm//,  a  sculpture  worth  the  consideratiott 
of  tlio  English  residents  who  bring  their  horses  to  Venice. 
Giotto  gives  Stnltitia  a  feather,  cap,  and  club.  In  early  maim- 
scripts  he  is  always  eating  with  one  hand,  and  striking  with 
the  other ;  in  later  ones  he  has  a  cap  and  bells,  or  cap  crested 
with  a  cock'8  head,  whence  the  word  "  coxcomb." 
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§  xcvra.  Fov/rth  side.  Destroyed,  all  but  a  boot,  whieli 
identifieo  it  with  the  "  Celestial  Chastity  "  of  the  Renaissance 
copy ;  there  represented  as  a  woman  pointing  to  a  book  (con- 
necting the  convent  life  with  the  pursuit  of  literature  ?). 

Spenser's  Chastity,  Britomart,  is  the  most  exquisitely 
wrought  of  all  his  characters ;  but,  as  before  noticed,  she  is 
not  the  Chastity  of  the  convent,  but  of  wedded  life. 

§  xcix.  Fifth  aide.  Only  a  scroll  is  left ;  but,  from  the 
copy,  we  find  it  has  been  Honesty  or  Truth.  Inscribed  "  hon- 
ESTATEM  DiLiGO."  It  is  vory  curious,  that  among  all  the  Chris- 
tian systems  of  the  virtues  which  we  have  examined,  we  should 
find  tiiis  one  in  Venice  only. 

The  Truth  of  Spenser,  Una,  is,  after  Chastity,  the  most 
exquisite  character  in  the  "  Faerie  Queen." 

§  c.  Sixth  side.  Falsehood.  An  old  woman  leaning  on 
a  crutch ;  and  inscribed  in  the  copy,  "  falsiias  in  me  semper 
EST."  The  Fidessa  of  Spenser,  the  great  enemy  of  Una,  or 
Truth,  is  far  more  subtly  conceived,  probably  not  without 
special  reference  to  the  Papal  deceits.  In  her  true  form  she 
is  a  loathsome  liag,  but  in  her  outward  aspect, 

"  A  goodly  lady,  clad  in  scarlot  red, 
PurlBed  with  gold  and  pearle;  .  .  . 
Her  wanton  palfrey  all  was  overspred 
With  tinsell  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave, 
"Whose  bridle  rung  with  golden  bels  and  bosses  brave." 

'  Dante's  Fraud,  Geiyon,  is  the  finest  personification  of  all, 
but  the  description  (Inferno,  canto  xvn.)  is  too  long  to  be 
quoted. 

§  CI.  Seventh  side.  Injustice.  An  armed  figure  holding 
a  halbert;  so  also  in  the  copy.  The  figure  used  by  Giotto 
with  the  particular  intention  of  representing  unjust  govern- 
ment, is  represented  at  the  gate  of  an  embattled  castle  in  a 
forest,  between  rocks,  while  various  deeds  of  violence  are  com- 
mitted at  his  feet.  Spenser's  "  Adicia "  is  a  furious  hag,  at 
last  transformed  into  a  tiger. 

Eighth  sid^.    A  man  with  a  dagger  looking  feOTto^xJ^^i  ^ 
acbl/dy  who  turns  its  bax;k  to  him.     I  cannot  nn^et^'^'^s^'^ '^^ssv- 
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figure.    Tt  18  inscrilicd  in  the  copy,  "astineoia  (Abstinentia?) 
oprrnvLA  ?" 

§  en.  Thirteenth  Capitax.  It  has  lions'  heads  all  round, 
coarsely  ont. 

Fourteenth  Capital.  It  has  various  animals,  each  sitting 
on  its  Iiaunches.  Three  dogs,  one  a  greyhound,  one  long- 
luiifed,  one  sliort^iaircd  with  bells  about  its  neck;  two 
monkeys,  one  with  fan-shaped  hair  projecting  on  each  side 
of  its  facu;  a  noble  boar,  with  its  tusks,  hoofs,  and  bristles 
sharply  cut ;  and  a  lion  atid  lioness. 

§  cm.  FiFFKENTii  Capital.  The  pillar  to  which  it  belongsia 
thicker  than  the  i-est,  as  well  as  the  one  over  it  in  the  upper  arcade, 

The  sf-nlpture  of  this  capital  is  also  much  coarse!',  and  secmfl 
to  me  later  than  that  of  the  rest ;  and  it  baa  no  inscription, 
whicli  is  embarrassing,  as  its  subjects  have  had  much  meaning; 
but  I  believe  Selvatico  is  right  in  supposing  it  to  have  been 
iiiteiuled  fur  a  general  illustration  of  Idleness. 

First  skh.  A  woman  with  a  distaff ;  her  girdle  richlj 
decorated,  and  fastened  by  a  buckle. 

Second  side.  A  youth  in  a  long  mantle^ with  a  rose  in  his  hand 

Third  aid'C.  A  woman  in  a  turban  stroking  a  puppy  whifli 
she  holds  by  the  haunches. 

Fovrth  mle.     A  man  with  a  parrot. 

Fifth  side.     A  woman  in  very  rich  costume,  with  b] 
hair,  and  dress  thrown   into  minute  folds,  holding  a 
in  her  left  hand,  her  right  on  her  breast. 

Sixth  side.    .A  man  with  a  very  thoughtful  face,  laying' 
hand  upon  the  leaves  of  the  capital, 

Sevirnfh  ftide.     A  crowned  lady,  with  a  rose  in  her  hand. 

Eighth  i<ide.  A  boy  with  a  ball  in  his  left  hand,  and  bis 
rigiit  laid  on  his  breast. 

§civ.  Sixteenth  Capffal.  It  is  decorated  with  eigW* 
large  heads,  partly  intended  to  be  grotesque,*  and  very  eoa«8 


*  Stlvatico  states  tliat  these  ftre  intended  to  be  representative  of  dgW 
niitions,  Ltitiiis,  Tartars,  Turks.  Uung.arians.  Greeks,  Goths,  Egj-plians.  an^ 
Persiiwa.  Either  the  iuscriplioDs  arc  now  defaced  or  I  have  carelcsalj 
utted  to  note  Ihem. 
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bad,  except  only  that  in  the  sixth  side,  which  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  rest,  and  looks  like  a  portrait.  It  is  tliin, 
thoughtful,  and  dignified ;  thoroughly  fine  in  every  way.  It 
weal's  a  cap  surinoiiiited  hy  two  winged  lions  ;  and,  tliercfore, 
I  think  Selvatico  must  hare  inaccurately  written  the  list  given 
■l  the  note,  for  thia  head  is  certainly  meant  to  express  tlie 
superiority  of  the  Venetian  character  over  that  of  other 
nations.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  all  early  sculpture, 
than  its  appreciation  of  the  signs  of  dignity  of  character  in 
the  features,  and  the  way  in  which  it  can  exalt  the  principal 
figure  in  any  subject  by  a  few  touches. 

§  cv.  Seyenteenth  Capital.  This  has  been  so  destroyed 
by  the  sea  wind,  which  sweeps  at  this  point  of  the  arcade 
round  the  angle  of  the  palace,  that  its  inscriptiona  are  no 
longer  legible,  and  great  part  of  its  figures  are  gone.  Sel- 
vatico states  them  as  follows :  Solomon,  the  wise ;  Priscian, 
the  grammarian;  Aristotle,  the  logician;  Tully,  the  orator; 
Pythagoras,  the  philosopher;  Archimedes,  the  mechanic;  Or- 
pheus, the  musician ;  Ptolemy,  the  astronomer.  The  frag- 
ments actually  remaining  are  the  following : 

First  side.  A  figure  with  two  books,  in  a  robe  richly 
decorated  ynih  circles  of  roses.  Inscribed  "  Salomon  (sap) 
rENS." 

Second  side,  A  man  with  one  book,  ponng  over  it :  he 
has  had  a  long  stick  or  reed  in  Lis  hand.  Of  inscription  only 
the  Icttere  "orammatic"  remain. 

Third  side.  "  akistotle  :"  so  inseribed.  lie  hiis  a  peaked 
double  beard  and  a  flat  cap,  from  under  wliieh  his  long  hair 

rls  down  his  back, 
Fiym^th  ddi}.     Destroyed. 

Fifth  side.  Destroyed,  all  but  a  board  with  three  (counters  T) 
on  it. 

Sixth  side.      A  figure  ^vith  compasses.     Inscribed  "  geo- 

Krr  *  *" 

Seventh  side.    Nothing  is  left  but  a  guitar  "ml\i  \\&\i2Si.^^ ' 
voMght  into  a  lion's  head, 
j^f/M  ^'de.    Destrojed, 
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§  crvn.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  Eightkenth  Capital, 
the  most  interesting  and  beAutiful  of  the  palace.      It  repre- 
Bents  tlie  planets,  and  the  sun  and  moon,  in  those  divisions  of 
the  zodiac  known  to  astrologers  as  their  "houses;"  and  per- 
haps indicates,  by  the  p^jsition  in  which  they  are  placed,  the 
jxiHod  of  the  year  at  which  this  great  comer-stone  was  laid 
The  inscriptions  above  have  Ijccn  in  quaint  Latin  rhyme,  but 
are  now  dccipherablo  only  in  fragments,  and  that  witli  the 
more  difhculty   heciiuse    the  rusty    iron   bfir   that   binds  the 
abacus  has  broken  away,  in  its  expansion,  nearly  all  the  upper 
portions  of  the  stone,  and  with  them  the  signs  of  contraction, 
which  are  of  great  importance.     I  shall  give  the  fi-agments  of 
tlieni  that  I  could  decipher ;  first  as  the  letters  actually  si 
(putting  those  of  which  I  am  doubtful  in  brackets,  wii 
note  of  interrogation),  and  then  as  I  would  read  them. 

§  cvn.    It  should  be  premised  that,  in  modem  astrologj, 
the  houses  of  the  planets  are  thus  arranged : 


The  house  of  the  Sun,          is  Leo. 

Moon,        "   Cancer. 

of  Mars,         "   Aries  and  Scorpio. 
Yenus^      "   Taunis  and  Libra. 

Mercury,   "   Gemini  and  Virgo. 
Jupiter,     "   Sagittarius  and  Pisces, 
Saturn,       "    Capricorn. 

"  ILerscliel,  "   Aquarius. 

The  Hersehel  planet  being  of  course  unknown  to  th&J 
aBtrologers,  we   have  only   the    otiier  six    planetary  poM 
together  with  the  sun;  and  Aquarius  is  assigned  to  Sa 
as  hia  house.     I  could  not  find  Capricorn  at  all ;  but  this  | 
may  have  been  broken  away,  ae  the  whole  capital  is  grievo 
defaced.     The  eighth  side  of  the  capital,  which  the  Her 
planet  would  now  have  occupied,  bears  a  sculpture  of  the  Cn 
tion  of  Man  :  it  is  the  moat  conspicuoijs  side,  the  one  set  diagl 
nally  acrf)ss  the  iingle  j  o^  the  eighth  in-  our  usual  mode  c 
reading  the  capitals,  from  wlueh  I  shall  not  depart. 

^  cvui.  T/ie  Jirst  »idc^  then,  or  that  towards  the  Sea,  h 
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Aqu^us,  as  t^e  house  of  Saturn,  represented  as  a  seated 
figure  beautifully  draped,  pouring  a  stream  of  water  out  of  an 
amphora  over  the  leaves  of  the  capital.     His  inscription  is : 

"ET  aATUBNK  POMUS  (ECLOCEaftUNT?)  1»  7bRE." 

§  cix.  Second  side.  Jupiter,  in  his  houses  Sagittarius 
and  Pisces,  represented  throned,  with  an  upper  dress  disposed 
in  radiating  folds  about  his  neck,  and  hanging  down  upon  his 
breast,  ornamented  by  small  pendent  trefoiled  studs  or  bosses. 
He  wears  the  drooping  bonnet  and  long  gloves ;  but  the  folds 
about  the  neck,  shot  forth  to  express  the  rays  of  the  star,  are 
the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  figure.  He  raises 
his  sceptre  in  his  left  hand  over  Sagittarius,  represented  as  the 
centaur  Chiron ;  and  holds  two  thunnies  in  his  right.  Some- 
thing rough,  like  a  third  fish,  has  been  broken  away  below 
them;  the  more  easily  because  this  part  of  the  group  is 
entirely  undercut,  and  the  two  fish  ghtter  in  the  light,  relieved 
on  the  deep  gloom  below  the  leaves.     The  inscription  is ; 

'*  INDE  JOVl'*  DONA  PISES  8IMUL  ATQ»    CmONA." 

Or, 

"Inde  Jovis  dona 
Pisces  simul  atque  Chirona." 

Domus  is,  I  suppose,  to  be  understood  before  Jovis:  "Then 
the  house  of  Jupiter  gives  (or  governs?)  the  fishes  and 
Chiron." 

§  ex.  Third  side.  Mars,  in  his  houses  Aries  and  Scor- 
pio. Represented  as  a  very  ugly  knight  in  chain  mail,  seated 
sideways  on  the  ram,  whose  horns  are  broken  away,  and  hav- 
ing a  large  scorpion  in  his  left  hand,  whose  tail  is  broken  also,  to 
the  infinite  injury  of  the  group,  for  it  seems  to  have  curled 
across  to  the  angle  leaf,  and  formed  a  bright  fine  of  light,  like 
the  fish  in  the  hand  of  Jupiter.  The  knight  carries  a  shield, 
on  which  fire  and  water  are  sculptured,  and  bears  a  banner 
upon  his  lance,  with  the  word  "deferosum,"  which  puzzled 
me  for  some  time.     It  should  be  read,  I  believe,  "  De  ferro 

*  The  comma  in  these  inscriptions  stands  for  a  amaW  exm^KloTcckToax^A 
bellevse  of  contraction,  and  the  small  •  for  a  zigzag  xaatt  olVSaa  «way ' 
72ie  dote  or  periods  arc  similarly  marked  on  the  stoue. 
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6mn ;"  wliich  would   be  good   Venetian  Latin  for  "I  am 


jroD. ' 

§  CXI.  Fourth  side.  Tlie  Suii,  in  his  house  Leo.  Ropre- 
eeiited  under  the  iigure  of  Apollo,  sitting  on  the  Lion,  with 
raj8  sh<x»ting  from  his  head,  and  the  world  in  hia  hand. 
The  inscription : 

"  TU  E9  DOMU'  80LI8  (qUO  *  ?)  BIGNB  LEOKL" 

I  believe  the  first  phi-ase  is,  "  Tunc  est  Domns  solis ;"  but 
there  18  a  letter  gone  after  the  "  quo/'  and  I  have  no  idea 
what  case  of  signum  "  eigne"  stands  for. 

§  cxii.  Fifth  dde,  Venus,  in  her  houses  Tfiurua'and  Libra. 
The  most  beautiful  figure  of  the  series.  She  sits  upon  the 
bidl,  who  is  deep  in  the  dewlap,  and  better  cut  than  most  of 
the  animals,  holduig  a  muTor  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  scales 
in  her  left.  Hor  breast  is  very  nobly  and  tenderly  indiaited 
under  the  folds  of  her  drapery,  which  is  exquisitely  studied  in 
its  fall.     What  is  left  of  the  inscription,  runs  : 

"LIBRA  CUM  TADBO  DOMU8  ♦  *  *  PCRIOB  AUB,  *  ." 

§  cxni.  Sixih  side.  Mercury,  represented  as  wearing  a 
pendent  cap,  and  holding  a  book :  he  is  supported  bv  tliree 
children  in  reclining  attitudes,  representing  his  houses  Geniini 
and  Virgo.  But  I  cannot  undei-stand  the  inscription,  though 
more  tlian  nsnaOy  legible. 

"OCCUPAT  BRIO  ONE  BTIBON9  GEMimJCj'   LACONK." 

§  cxTV.  Seventh  side.     The  Moon,  in  her  house  Cancer. 
Tliis  sculpture,  wliich  is  turned  towards  the  Pia^zetta,  is  thfl 
most  picturcsfiiie  of  the  series.     The  moon  is  rejDresented 
woman  in  a  boat,  upon  the  sea,  who  raises  the  crescent  in 
right  hand,  and  with  her  left  draws  a  cmb  out  of  the  wa^ 
np  tlie  boat's  side.     The  moon  was,  I  believe,  represented 
Egyptian  scidptnres  as  in  a  boat;  but  I  rather  tliiuk  the  V< 
tian  was  uc>t  aware  of  this,  and  that  he  meant  to  express 
peculiai'  sweetness  of  the  moonlight  at  Venice,  as  seen  aci 
the  J.'ijgoons.     Whether  this  was  intended  by  putting  the  planet 
!"  %e  bout  J  may  be  questionable,  \>ut  as&ui-edly  the  idea  waa 
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to  be  conveyed  by  tlie  drees  of  the  figiii-e.     For  all  the 

draperies  of  the  other  figures  on  this  eapitfd,  us  well  as  on  the 

t  of  the  facade,  are  disposed  in  severe  but  fidl  folds,  fib o-^vnng 

Ale  of  the  forms  beneath  tbeni ;    bnt  the  moon's  drapery 

pples  down  to  her  feet,  s(j  as  exat*tly  to  enggeat  the  tremltliiig 

the  moonh'ght  on  the  waves.     This  beautifnl  idea  is  highly 

aracteristic  of  the  thonghtfiilness  of  the  early  sculptors :  five 

ondrcd   men  may  be  now  found   who  could  have  cut  the 

.pery,  as  8uch»  far  better,  for  one  who  would  have  disposed 

folds  with  this  intention.     The  inscription  i^: 

"  LUNK  CANCER  DOItfD   T,    PBET   lOllBE    SIONORU." 

§  cxv.  EigMh  »id^.  God  creating  Man,  Represented  as  a 
ihroned  figure,  with  a  glory  round  the  head,  laying  his  left 
hand  on  the  head  of  a  naked  youth,  and  sustaining  liini  with 
his  right  hand.  The  inscription  puzzled  me  for  a  long  time; 
tut  except  the  lost  r  and  m  of  ''  fonnavit/'  and  a  letter 
<inite  undefaced,  but  to  mo  uniiitelligiblo,  before  the  word 
Eva,  m  the  shape  of  a  figure  of  7,  I  have  safely  ascertained 
the  rest. 


Or 


•'DBLnHO  DSADA  DECO  8TAPO  **  AVIT7EVA." 


"De  limo  Dominua  Adam,  de  costa  fofrm)  avtt  Evam;" 
From  the  dust  the  Lord  made  Adam,  and  from  the  rilj  Eve. 

■1  imagine  the  whole  of  this  capital,  therefore — tlie  principal 
•^neof  the  old  palace, — to  have  been  intended  to  signify,  first, 
tlie  fonnation  of  tlie  planets  for  thfe  sei-vice  of  man  upon  the 
C4rth ;  secondly,  the  entire  subjection  of  the  fates  and  fortune 
of  man  to  the  will  of  God,  as  determined  from  the  time  when 
tlio  earth  and  stars  were  made,  and",  in  fact,  wntten  in  the 
volume  of  the  stai-s  themselves. 

Thus  interpreted,  the  doctrines  of  judicial  astrology  were 
lot  only  consistent  with,  but  an  aid  to,  the  most  spiritual  and 
iiniWe  Cliristianity. 

In  the  workmanship  and  grouping  of  its  foh'age,  this  cnpital 
,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  I  know  in  Europe.  The  sculptor 
>s  put  his  whole  strength  into  it.  1  trust  tUi\t  it  w\\\  a^\iG^ 
uong  the  -other  Yenetian  casts  lately  takeu  fox  tW  Ct-^ftXaXj 
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Palace ;  but  if  not,  I  have  myself  c;x8t  all  its  fignres,  and  two 
of  itfl  leaves,  ami  I  iutoud  to  give  dniwings  of  them  on  a  large 
Bcale  in  my  folio  work. 

§  cxvi.  NiJ^jETEE.YTri  Caj'Ital.  Tliis  is,  of  course,  the  gecond 
counting  from  the  Sea,  on  the  Piazzetta  Bide  of  the  palace,  call- 
ing tliat  of  tlie  Fig-tree  angle  the  tirst. 

It  k  the  most  important  capital,  as  a  piece  of  evidence  in 
point  of  dates,  in  the  whole  palace.  Great  psiius  have  been 
taken  with  it,  and  in  some  poition  of  tlie  accorapanjing  fur- 
niture or  ornapncntfl  of  each  of  its  figures  a  small  piece  of 
coloi-ed  mai'ble  has  been  inlaid,  with  peculiar  Bigniiicance : 
I  for  the  capital  represents  the  arts  qf  sculpture  ami  architec- 
ture :  and  tlie  iida^dng  of  tlie  ci:>lored  Btones  (wliieh  are  far 
too  small  to  be  effective  at  a  distance,  and  are  found  in  this 
one  capital  only  of  the  whole  series)  is  merely  an  expression 
of  the  arclii(:ect''fi  feeling  of  the  essentiid  importance  of  tbis  art 
of  inlaying,  and  of  the  value  of  color  generally  in  his  own  art. 


I 
I 


figure  working  wnth  a  pointed  chisel  on  a  small  oblong  block 
of  green  serpentine,  about  four  inches  long  by  one  wide,  inlaid 
in  the  capital.  The  chisel  is,  of  course,  in  the  left  hand,  but 
the  right  is  held  up  open,  with  the  palm  outwards. 

Second  sld^.  A  crowned  figure,  carvnng  the  image  of  a 
child  on  a  small  statue,  with  a  ground  of  red  marble.  The 
sculptm*cd  figure  is  highly  finished,  and  is  In  t}^>e  of  head 
much  like  the  Ham  or  Japheth  at  the  Vine  angle.  Inscription 
effaced. 

I'/imi  side.  An  old  man,  uncrowned,  but  with  curling 
hair,  at  work  on  a  small  <5olumn,  with  its  cai>ital  complete,  and 
a  little  shaft  of  dark  red  marble,  spotted  with  paler  red.  The 
capital  is  preeisely  of  tlie  form  of  that  found  in  the  palace  of 
the  Tie]>oIos  and  the  other  tliirt^cnth  centuiy  work  of  Yenice. 
This  one  iigure  would  be  quite  enough,  without  any  other 
evidence  whatever,  to  determine  the  date  of  tliis  flank  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  as  not  later,  at  all  events,  than  the  first  half  of 
tJw  fourteenth  century.  Its  iniicription  is  broken  away,  all  but 
jyjsiPVLo, ' 
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Fowth  dd*\     A  crowned  figure ;  but  the  object  on  wliich 
VX  las  been  working  is  broken  away,  and  all  the  inscription  except 

>T.    e(n?)A8." 

side.     A  jnan  with  a  turban,  and  a  Bhui'p  cliiscl,  at 
>Tk  on  a  kind  of  panel  or  niche,  the  back  of  wliich  is  of  red 
rble. 

Sixth  side,    A  crowned  figure,  with  hanimer  and  chisel, 

iployed  oji  a  little  range  of  windows  of  the  fifth  ordeVy  hav- 

"ing"  roses  set,  instead  of  orbicuhir  ornaments,  between  the  span- 

drils,  witli  a  rich  cornice,  and  a  band  of  marble  inserted  above. 

Tills eculptiu'e  assm-es  na  of  the  date  of  the  fifth  order  ^rindow, 

wliich  it  shows  to  have  been  universal  in  the  early  fourteenth 

century. 

There  are  also  five  arches  in  the  block  on  wbich  the  sculptor 
I  is  iporking,  marking  the  frequency  of  tlie  number  five  in  the 
window  groups  of  the  time. 

Seventh  sid^.  A  figure  at  work  on  a  pilaster,  with  Lombardio 
tliirteenth  centuiy  capital  (for  account  of  tlie  series  of  forms  ia 
Venetian  capitals,  .see  the  final  Appendix  of  the  next  vohune), 
tile  ijliaft  of  dark  red  spotted  marble. 

Eighth  side.  A  figure  with  a  rich  open  crown,  working  on 
a  delicate  recumbent   statue,  the  head  of  which  is  laid  on  a 
pillow  covered  with  a  rich  chequer  pattern ;  the  wliole  supported 
I  on  a  block  of  dark  red  marble.     Inscription  broken  away,  all 
bat  "  BT.  ^Y^iJL  (Symraachus  ?)  tv  *  *  anvs."      There  appeal', 
tLerefore,  altogether  to   have  been  five  saints,  two  of  theni 
popes,  if  SimpMciufl  is  the  poi>e  of  that  name  (three   in  front, 
1  two  on  the  fourth  and  sixth  sides),  alternating  with  the  throe 
I  ^crowned  workmen  in  the  manual  labor  of  sculpture.     I  did 
Dot,  therefore,  insult  our  present  architects  in  saying  above 
tWthey  "ought  to  work  in  the  laason's  yard»with  their  men." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  interesting  expression  of 
J  tlie  derotionjd  spirit  in  which  all  great  work  waa  underta,ken  at 
I  this  time. 

§  cxvin.   TwENTTETO  Capftal.     It  is  adoiTicdwIth  heads  of 
Duinals,  and  Is  the  finest  of  the  whole  series  in  the  broad  mafi8iv<a- 
^  of  its  effect ;  so  simj)]/  chfiraeteristic,  indeed,  oi  Wie  grast- 


I 
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denr  of  Rtvle  in  the  entire  building,  that  I  chose  it  for  the  first 
Plato  in  my  folio  work.  In  spite  of  the  gtemness  of  its  plan, 
however,  it  is  wTOUght  with  gmat  care  in  sni-face  detail ;  and  the 
oniajnental  value  of  the  minute  chasing  obtained  by  the  deli- 
cate phiuiJige  of  the  birds,  and  the  clustered  bees  on  the  honey- 
comb in  the  bear's  mouth,  opposed  to  the  strong  simplicity  of 
its  genei"al  form,  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  There  are  also 
more  grace,  hfe,  and  variety  in  the  sprays  of  folijige  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  under  the  heads,  than  in  any  other  capital  of  the 
series,  though  the  earlineas  of  the  workmanship  is  marked  by 
considerable  hardness  and  coldness  m  the  larger  heads.  A 
Northern  Gothic  workman,  bettor  acquainted  with  bears  and 
wolves  tlum  it  was  possible  to  become  in  St.  Mark's  Place, 
would  have  put  far  more  life  into  these  heads,  but  he  could  not 
have  composed  them  more  ckilfully. 

§  cxix.  jFit'^t  sl(l<i.  A  lion  with  a  stag's  haunch  in  liis 
mouth.  Those  readere  who  have  the  folio  plate,  should  oliserve 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  ear  is  cut  into  the  shape  of  a 
ring,  jagged  or  furrowed  on  tlie  edge;  an  archaic  mode  of 
treatment  peculiar,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  to  the  lions'  hea<ls  of 
the  fourteenth  centurj^  The  moment  we  reach  the  Renais- 
eance  work,  the  lions'  ears  are  smooth.    Inscribed  simply,"  leo." 

Seeotid  Side.  A  wolf  with  a  dead  bird  in  his  mouth,  its 
body  wonderfully  true  in  expression  of  the  passivenesa  of 
death.  The  feathers  are  each  wrought  with  a  central  qnill  and 
ratUating  filanicnts.     Inscribed  *'  lupus." 

Tliird  side.  A  fox,  not  at  all  like  one,  with  a  dead  cock  in 
his  mouth,  its  comb  and  pendent  neck  admirably  designed  so  as 
to  fall  acTOSS  the  great  angle  leaf  of  the  capital,  its  tail  hanging 
down  on  the  other  side,  its  long  straight  feathers  excjuisitoly 
cut.     Inscribed  "  (^tjlp  ?)ts." 

Fourth  side.     Entirely  broken  away. 

Fifth  aide,  "aper."  Well  tusked,  with  a  head  of  maize 
in  his  mouth ;  at  lea.^t  I  suppose  it  to  be  maize,  though  shaped 
like  a  pme-conc. 

Sixth  »ide.  "  CHANTS."  With  a  bone,  Tery  ill  cut ;  and  a 
bald-headed  species  of  dog,  witk  ugly  ^^^  eare>. 
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"  MLTSCTPFLus."    With  a  rat  (?)  in  hie  moTitlL 
"  URsus."     ^Vhh  a  honeycomb,  covered  with 


Hcprescnts  the   principal 


Seven t/i  side. 
Eighth  niiU, 
*"ge  huos. 

§  cxx.  Twenty-first  Capital. 
E'erior  professions. 

First  side.  An  old  Tnar,  with  his  brow  deeply  wrinkled, 
id  very  expressive  features,  beating  iu  a  kind  of  mortar  with 
a  liamuier.     Inscribed  "  lapicida  sum." 

B  Second  ftide.  I  believe,  a  goldsmith ;  he  is  striking  a  small 
^at  bowl  or  patera,  on  a  pointed  anvil,  with  a  light  hammer. 
The  insmption  is  gone, 

Tliird  side.  A  Bhoemaker  with  a  shoe  in  his  hand,  and  an 
linstniraent  for  cutting  leather  snepended  beside  him.  Inscrip- 
Itiou  undecipherable. 

Fourth  side.     Much  broken.     A  carpenter  planing  a  beam 

f  risting  on  two  horizontal  logs.    Inscribed  '^  cajrpent.vric8  bum." 

Fi/l/i,  sid-e.    A  figure  ehoveUing  fruit  into  a  tub ;  the  latter 

I  Very  carefully  carved  from  what  appears  to  have  been  an  exeel- 

1  tent  piece  of  cooperage.     Two  thin  Isitlis  cross  eiich  other  over 

^e  top  of  it.     Tlic  inscription,  now  lost,  was,  according  to  Sel- 

^co,  "  mensttrator"  ? 

Siidh  mle.    A  man,  MTth  a  large  hoe,  l>reaking  the  ground, 
I  wliieh  lies  in  in*egnlar  furrows  and  clods  before  him.     Now 
^decipherable,  but  according  to  Selvatieo,  "  AOEicnoLA." 

Seixmth  side.     A  man,  in  a  pendent  cap,  writing  on  a  large 
scroll    which    falls    over    his    Ivnee.      Inscribed    "  notaeius 

8DM." 

Eiifhth  sid^,    A  man  forging  a  sword,  or  ecythe-blade :  he 
[  Wears  a  large  skull-cap ;  beat.s  with  a  large  hammer  on  a  sohd 
H^ ;  and  is  inscribed  "  fabee  bum." 
§  cxxL   TwENT  Y -SECOND  CATrrAi,.     The  Agcs  of  Man ;  tmd 
[  tte  influence  of  the  planets  on  human  life. 

First  side.     The  moon,  governing  infancy  for  four  years, 

Ticcording  to  Selvatieo,     I  have  no  note  of  this  side,  having,  I 

["Appose,  l)een  prevented  from  raising  the  ladder  against  it  by 

■"me  frn it-stall  or  other  impediment  in  the  regular  course  of 

^y  examination  ;  and  then  f org-otten  to  return,  to  i^ 
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Second  side.     A  child  with  a  tablet,  and  an  alphabe 
scribed  on  it.     The  legend  above  is 

"MECimEtr*  DNT.   PUEIUCUB    PAN,   3C." 

Or,  "  Mercurius  doniinatur  pueritise  per  amios  X."  (Selvaticc 
reads  VII.)  "  Mercury  governs  boyhood  for  ten  (or  aeven*^ 
years." 

Third  aids.  An  older  youth,  with  another  tablet,  hut  broke 
Inscribed 

"  ADOLOeCKNCIB     *     *     *      P.    AN.    Til." 

S*jlvatico  misses  this  side  altogether,  as  I  did  the  first,  so 
that  the  lost  planet  ia  irrecoverable,  as  the  inscription  is  now 
defared.  Note  the  o  for  e  in  adolescentia ;  so  also  we  oon- 
fitanlly  find  u  for  o  ;  showing,  together  with  much  other  incon- 
testable evidence  of  the  same  kind,  how  full  and  deep  the 
old  pronunciation  of  Latin  always  remained,  and  liow  ridicn- 
loufi  our  English  mincing  of  the  vowels  would  have  sounded 
to  a  Koman  ear. 

F(mrtK  aide.    A  youth  with  a  hawk  on  his  -fist. 

"nrvKNTun  dnt  sol.  p.  an.  xts.'* 
The  son  govems  youth  for  nineteen  years. 

Fifth  side.    A  man  sitting,  helmed,  with  a  sword  over  bfl 
shoulder.     Inscribed 

"BENECTUn  DNT  MAHS.   P.   AS.    T7** 

Mars  governs  manhood  for  fifteen  years. 

Si^dh  side.  A  very  graceful  and  serene  figure,  in  the  pen* 
dent  cap,  itsading. 

"SENICrE  DNT   TUPrTER,    P.  ANN.    "STL" 

Jupiter  governs  age  for  twelve  years. 

Seijenih  side.    An  old  man  in  a  skull-cap,  praying. 

"decreftte  DNT  SATN  TTQ*  ADMOTK."    (Satumus  usque  ad  mortcnL; 
Biiluru  governs  dccrcpiliide  uulil  de^ith. 


EigMh  side.    The  dead  body  lying  on  a  mattress. 


"  ULTrMA  EST  MORS  PENA  PECCATI, 

Last  conies  death,  the  penalty  of  sin. 
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§  cxxiL  Sliakspeare's  Seven  Ages  are  of  course  merely  the 
expression  of  this  early  and  well  known  system.  He  has  de- 
prived the  dotage  of  its  devotion ;  but  I  think  wisely,  as  the 
Italian  system  would  imply  that  devotion  was,  or  should  be, 
always  delayed  until  dotage. 

Twenty-third  Capital.  I  agree  with  Selvatico  in  thinking 
this  has  been  restored.  It  is  decorated  with  large  and  vulgar 
heads. 

§  oxxm.  Twenty-fourth  Capiial.  This  belongs  to  the 
large  shaft  which  sustains  the  great  party  wall  of  the  Sala  del 
Gran  Consiglio.  The  shaft  is  thicker  than  the  rest ;  but  the 
capital,  though  ancient,  is  coarse  and  somewhat  inferior  in 
design  to  the  others  of  the  series.  It  represents  the  history 
of  marriage :  the  lover  first  seeing  his  mistress  at  a  window, 
then  addressing  her,  bringing  her  presents;  then  the  bridal, 
the  birth  and  the  death  of  a  child.  But  I  have  not  been  able 
to  examine  these  sculptures  properly,  because  the  pillar  is 
encumbered  by  the  railing  which  surrounds  the  two  guns  set 
before  the  Austrian  guard-house. 

§  cxxiv.  Twenty-fifth  CApriAL.  We  have  here  the  em- 
ployments of  the  months,  with  which  we  are  already  tolerably 
acquainted.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  varieties  worth 
noticing  in  this  series. 

First  aide.  March.  Sitting  triumphantly  in  a  rich  dress,  as 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Second  aide.  April  and  May.  April  with  a  lamb :  May 
with  a  feather  fan  in  her  hand. 

Third  side.    June.     Carrying  cherries  in  a  basket. 

I  did  not  give  this  series  with  the  others  in  the  previous 
chapter,  because  this  representation  of  June  is  peculiarly 
Venetian.  It  is  called  "  the  month  of  cherries,"  mese  delle 
ceriese,  in  the  popular  rhyme  on  the  conspiracy  of  Tiepolo, 
quoted  above,  Vol.  I. 

The  cherries  principally  grown  near  Venice  are  of  a  deep 
red  color,  and  large,  but  not  of  high  flavor,  tho\xg\\  TelT^^vcv^. 
They  are  carved  upon  the  pillar  with  great  caxe,  aXV  \\ievx  ^\aSs&& 
Bsdeivnt 


sncoxD  pehiod. 

FonrtJi  »iff^.  July  and  AngiiBt.  Tlie  first  reaping;  tli© 
UaiJTA  of  rlio  Htraw  being  given,  shooting  out  from  tlie  tabular 
ilk.     August,  opposite?,  I)e«t3  (the  graiu  i)  in  a  basket, 

Fi/fh  i*id<'.  SeptenilKjr.  A  woman  gtanding  in  a  wine-tnb, 
ttu«l  h«»ltling  a  branch  of  vine.     Very  l)eautiful. 

Sixth  fi/U.  October  and  November.  I  could  not  make 
out  their  occupation  ;  they  seem  to  be  roasting  or  boiling  some 
root  over  a  lire. 

Setk'ntA  side.     Deceml>er.     Killing  pigs,  as  usual. 

Eifjhth  side.  January  wanning  his  feet,  and  February 
frying  iish.  This  last  employment  is  again  as  characteristic 
of  the  Venetian  winter  as  the  cherries  are  of  the  Venetian 
summer. 

The  inscriptions  are  undecipherable,  except  a  few  letters 
here  and  there,  and  the  words    makcius,  apkilis,  and  febrc- 

ARICS. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  c^ipitals  of  the  early  palace ;  the  next, 
or  twonty-eixtU  capital,  is  the  first  of  those  executed  in  the 
fifteenth  century  under  Foijcari ;  and  hence  to  the  Judgment 
angle  the  traveller  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  compare  the  base 
copies  of  the  earlier  work  Nrith  their  originals,  or  to  observe 
the  total  want  of  invention  in  the  Renaissance  sculptor,  wher- 
ever he  has  depended  on  his  own  resom-ces.  This,  however, 
always  with  the  exception  of  the  twenty-seventh  and  of  the 
last  c:ipital,  which  are  both  fine. 

I  shail  mt^^rely  cunnierato  the  subjects  and  point  out  the 
plagiarisms  of  these  capitals,  as  they  are  not  worth  description. 

^  cxxv.  TwKNTy-sixrn  CAprrAL.  Copied  from  the  fifteenth, 
meroly  changing  the  succession  of  the  figures. 

TwKNTY-SEVKNTH  CAi^rTAL.  I  thiuk  it  possible  that  this 
may  be  part  of  the  old  work  displaced  in  joining  the  new 
pilaco  with  the  old ;  at  all  events,  it  is  well  designed,  though 
a  little  coarse.  It  repi-csents  eight  different  kinds  of  fruit, 
each  in  a  bjvsket ;  the  characters  well  given,  and  groups  well 
arrajige4l,  but  without  much  care  or  finish.  The  names  are 
inscribed  al)ove,  though  somowhat  nnneceesarily,  and  with 
[  eertnialy  as  much  disrespect  to  the  V»eW\iW%  v\x\^\!^^isciR«i  «ft 
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Bcnlptor's  art,  Damelj,  zerexis,  pmi,  cnucuMEMs,  persici, 
fcoE,  MOLoNi,  Fici,  DuvA.  Zcrexis  (cherries)  and  Zucho 
>)  both  begin  ^vith  the  Kime  letter,  whether  meant  for 
c  1  am  not  sui-e.  The  Zuche  are  tlie  common  gourds, 
inded  into  two  protuberances,  one  larger  than  the  other, 
!^e  a  bottle  comprescd  near  the  UQck }  and  the  Moloni  are 
he  long  water-raelons,  which,  roasted,  form  a  Btaple  food  of 
lie  Venetians  to  this  day. 

|cxxvL  Twenty-eighth  Capptal.     Copied  from  the  eev- 
fttk 
TwENTT-NiNTn  CAprTAL.     Copied  from  the  ninth. 
TnmTiKTM    CAPrrAL.       Copied    from     the     tenth.       The 
Aeeidia^'  is  noticeable  as  having   the   inscription   complete, 
AcciDiA  ME  sraiNorr;"  and  the  "  Luxuria"  for  its  uttt^r  wunt 
I  exj^ression,  having  a  severe  and  calm  face,  a  robe  up  to  the 
Bck,  and  her  hand  upon  her  breast.      The  inscription  is  also 
liferent:  "luxuklv  sum  steuc*(?)  infeki"  (?). 
TumxY-FiKST  OAPrrAL.     Copied  from  the  eighth. 
Thikty-second  GAPrrAL.     litis   no   inscription,  onlj  fully 
ibed  figures  laying  then*  bauds,  without  any  meaning,  on  their 
m  Bhoulders,  heads,  or  chins,  or  on  the  leaves  around  them. 
TnujTY-Tnntn  CApriAL.     Copied  from  the  twelfth. 
Thtrty-fottrth  CAPrrAL.      Copied  from  the  eleventh. 
TmRTY-FiFTn  Capfial.     Has  children,  with  birds  or  fruit, 
TiTt'tty  in  features,  and  utterly  inexpressive,  like  the  chcmba 
of  the  eigliteeuth  century. 

M  §  captvn.  TntKTY-sixTH  Capftal.  This  is  the  last  of  the 
Ttazzetta  facade,  the  elaborate  one  under  the  Judgment  angle. 
Its  foliage  is  copied  from  the  eighteenth  at  the  opposite  side, 
[with  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  Renaissance  sculptor  to 
ue  upon  it,  Ijy  which  he  has  merely  lost  some  of  its  truth 
force.  This  capital  will,  however,  be  always  thought,  at 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  series :  and  indeed  it  is 
noble ;  its  gi'oups  of  figures  most  carefully  studied,  very 
ful,  and  much  more  pleasing  than  those  of  the  earUer 
:,  though  with  less  real  power  in  them ;  and  its  foliage  ia 
inferior  to  that  of  the  magnificent  ¥ig-treG  aii^*Ei,     Wi 
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represents,  on  ita  front  or  firet  side,  Jostiee  enthroned,  seatn 
on  two  lions ;  and  on  the  seven  other  sides  examples  of 
justice  or  good  goverimient,  or  figures  of  lawgivers, 
following  order : 

Second    »ide,    Aristotle,   with    two   pupils,   giving  k\ 
Inscribed: 


••  AlWHTOT  •  ♦  COK  DIE  I.BOB." 

Amtolle  who  declares  laws. 


1 


l« 


Tfurd  side.     I  have  mislaid  my  note  of  tliis  side :  Sel' 
and  Lazari  call  it "  Isidore"  (?).* 

Fourth  dde.'   Solon  with  his  pupils.     Inscribed :        ^^ 

*'BAL»  UNO  DEI  BETE  8AVT  DI  GRECIA  CnE  DIE   LEGE." 

Solon,  one  of  the  seven  sagea  of  Greece,  who  declares  laws. 

Xute,  bj  the  bj,  tlie  pure  Venetian  dialect  used  in  this  eapi 
tal,  instead  of  the  Latin  in  the  more  ancient  ones.  One  6f  tli< 
seated  pnpik  in  this  sculpture  is  rcmai'kably  beautiful  in  tb* 
sweep  of  Ids  flowing  drapery. 

Fifth  side.     The  chastity  of  Scipio.     Inscribed : 


'•tBIPIOITB  A  CHAOTTTA  CH  *  *  *  E  LA  FIA  (c  ]h  figlift?)  *  *  ARE. 

A  soldier  in  a  j^lumed  boimct  presents  a  laieeling  maiden 
tlie  seated  Scipio,  who  turns  thoughtfully  away. 
Sixth  mcle,     N uiiia  Pompilius  building  churclies. 

"vruiLA.  PoacFiuo  imfebador  edipichaoob  di  tempi  e  c 


I 

[en  t« 
directinff  i 


Numa,  in  a  kind  of  hat  with  a  crown  above  it,  directing ' 
soldier  in  Honiaii   annor  (note  this,  as   contrasted    with  tli< 
mail  of  the  earlier  capitals).     They  point  to  a  tower  of 
stories  filled  with  tracery. 

Seventh  side.     Moses  receiving  the  law.     Inscrilied : 

"  qD^VNIK)  MOSK  RBCErE  LA  LEOK  I  BUL  MONTE." 

Moses  kneels  on  a  rocic,  whence  springs  a  beautifully  fanfl 
tree,  with  clusters  of  three  berries  in  the  centre  of  three  leavea 
sharp  and  quaint,  like  fine  Northern  Gothic.     The  half  iigun 


♦  Con  Ihey  Lave  misluken  liic  isipionk  of  the  fifth  side  for  Uic ' 
Isidore? 
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■  the  Deity  comes  out  of  tlie  abacus,  the  ann  meeting  that  of 
[Moses,  both  at  full  stretch,  witli  the  stone  tiiblets  between. 
Eighth  side,     Tmjan  doing  justice  to  the  Widow. 

"  TRAJA1?0  IMPERADOR  CHE  FA  JU8TITIA  A  LA  VEDOVA." 

He  18  riding  spiritedly,  his  majitlo  blown  out  behind:    the 
"^ndow  kneeling  before  his  horse, 

§oxxviii.  The  reader  \\\\\  observe  that  this  capital  is  of 
peculiar  interest  in  ita  relation  to  the  luucli  disputed  question 
of  tiie  character  of  the  later  government  of  Venice.  It  ia  the 
assei-tion  by  that  government  of  its  behcf  that  Justice  only 
ooald  be  the  fomidation  of  its  stabOity;  as  these  stones  of 
Justice  and  Judgment  are  the  foundation  of  its  halls  of  council. 
And  ttis  profession  of  their  faith  may  be  interpreted  in  two 
vays.  Most  modem  historians  would  call  it,  in  common 
i^th  the  continual  reference  to  the  principles  of  justice  in  the 
political  and  jutlicial  language  of  the  period,*  nothing  more 
tlian  a  cloak  for  eonsnnnnate  violence  and  guilt ;  and  it  may 
easily  Ihj  proved  in  have  l>een  so  in  myriads  of  instances.  But 
in  the  main,  1  believe  the  expression  of  fcehug  to  be  genuine. 
Ido  not  believe,  of  the  majority  of  the  leading  Tenet ians  of 
tliis  period  whose  poi-traits  have  come  do%vn  to  us,  that  they 
weit  deliberately  and  everlastingly  hypocrites.  I  see  no 
li}'pfK'risy  in  their  countenances.  Much  capacity  of  it,  ninch 
^litlety,  much  natui'al  and  acquired  reserve ;  hut  no  meamie-BS. 
On  the  contrary,  infinite  grandeur,  repose,  com*age,  and  the 
ptruliar  unity  and  tranqnillity  of  expression  which  come  of 
siiK^erity  or  w?ioleness  of  heart,  and  which  it  woidd  tiike  much 
demonstration  to  make  me  believe  coidd  by  any  possibility  bo 
6een  on  the  countenance  of  an  insincere  man.  I  trust,  there-. 
^ore,that  these  Venetian  nobles  of  the  tifteentli  century  did,  in 
we  main,  desire  to  do  judgment  and  justice  to  all  men ;  but, 
*8the  whole  system  of  morality  had  been  by  this  time  under- 
coined  by  the  teaching  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  idea  of 
justice  had  Ijecome  separated  from  that  of  tnith,  so  that  dis- 

*  Compare  the  speech  of  the  Doge  Mocenigo,  above, — "  flrst  justice,  and 
^  fhe  interests  of  the  state :"  and  see  Vol.  III.  Chap.  XL  %  lix.. 
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fihnulation  in  the  interest  of  the  stuto  asenmed  the  aspect  of' 
duty.    We  ha<i,  perliaps,  Itettcr  consider,  with  some  eareftil' 

Iness,  the  mode  in  which  our  owti  government  it*  carried  on, 
and  the  occasional  difference  between  parliamentary  and  pri- 
vate morality,  before  we  judge  mereilessly  of  the  Venetians 
in  this  reepoct.  The  Becrecy  with  whicli  their  political  and 
^  criminal  trials  were  conducted,  appears  to  modern  eyes  like  a 
f  confession  of  sinister  intentions;  but  may  it  not  also  1x3  con- 
sidered,  and  with  more  probability,  aa  the  result  of  an  endeav- 
or to  do  justice  in  an  age  of  violence  I — the  only  means  by 
which  Law  could  establish  its  footing  in  the  midst  of  feudalism. 
Might  not  Irish  juries  at  this  day  justiiiably  desire  to  conduct 
their  proceedings  with  some  greater  approximation  to  the 
judicial  principles  of  the  C.ouncil  of  Ten  i  Finally,  if  we 
H  examine,  with  critical  accuracy,  the  evidence  on  which  our 
present  impressioTis  of  Venetian  government  are  founded,  we 
shall  discover,  in  the  fij*st  place,  tliat  two-thirds  of  the  ti'adi- 
tions  of  its  cmelties  are  romantic  fables :  in  the  second,  that 
the  crimes  of  which  it  ea,n  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty, 
differ  cmly  from  those  committed  by  the  other  Italian  powers 

■  in  being  done  lees  wantonly,  and  under  profounder  conviction 
of  their  political  expediency :  and  lastly,  that  the  final  degra- 

Idation  of  the  Venetian  power  appears  owing  not  so  much  to 
tlie  principles  of  its  government,  as  to  their  being  forgotten  ia 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
§  cxxix.  We  have  now  examined  the  portions  of  the  palace 
which  contain  the  principal  evidence  of  the  feehng  of  ita 
bmlders.     The  capitals  of  the  up]>er  arcade  are  exceedingly 

»  various  in  their  diaracter ;  their  design  is  formed,  as  in  the 
lower    series,  of   eight  leaves,  thrown  into  volutes    at  the 
angles,  and  anetaining  figures  at  the  flanks ;  but  these  figures 
^  have  no  inseri2>tions,  and  though  evidently  not  without  mean- 
H  ing,  carmot  be  interpreted  without  more  knowledge  than  I 

■  possess  of  ancient  BjTnbolism.  Many  of  the  capitals  toward 
I  the  Sea  appeal*  to  have  been  restored,  and  to  be  rude  copies 
f  o/  the  ancient  ones;  others,  though  apparently  original,  have 

Jbeeu  somewhat  careJeseJy  wrought*,  \>ut  tVoee  oi  \iiecx,^\sLd5^ 
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otli  genuine  and  carefully  treated,  are  even  finer  in  com- 
position than  any,  except  tlie  eighteenth,  in  tlie  lower  arcade. 
The  traveller  in  Venice  ought  to  ascend  into  the  corridor, 
I  and  examine   "vrith   great  care  the   series   of   capitals  wliich 
I  extend  on  the  Piazzetta  side  from  the  Fig-tree  angle  to  the 
I  pilaster  which   carries   the  party  wall  of   the  Sala  del  Gran 
Consiglio.     As   examples   of  graceful   composition   in  massy 
[capitals  meant  for  hard  service  and  distant  effect,  these  are 
among  the  finest  things  I  know  in  Gothic  art ;  and  that  above 
the  fig-tree  ia  remarkable  for  its  sculptures  of  the  four  winds ; 
eacli  on  the  side  turned  towards  the  mnd  represented.     Le- 
vaate,  the  east  wind ;  a  figure  with  rays  round  its  head,  to 
1  sHow  that  it  is  always  clear  weather  wlien  that  wind  blows, 
1  rui«ing  the   sun  out   of    the  sea :    Hotro,   the   south  wind ; 
I  crowned,  holding  tlie   sun  in   its   right  hand :  Ponente,  the 
^est  wind ;  plunging  the  sun  into  tlie  eca :  and  Tramontana, 
tile  north  wind  ;  looking  ui>  at  the  north  star.     This  capital 
shonld  be  carefully  examined,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
\  attach  greater  distinctness  of  idea  to  the  magnificent  verbiage 
1  of  ililton : 

"Thwart  of  these,  as  fierce, 
Forth  nisli  the  Levant  and  tlie  Ponent  winds, 
Eunis,  and  Zephyr;  with  their  latenU  noise, 
Birocco  and  Lil>eochio." 

ri  may  also  especially  point  out  tlic  bird  feeding  its  three 
i  young  ones  on  tlie  seventh  pillar  on  the  Piazzetta  side ;  but 
I  there  is  no  end  to  the  fantasy  of  these  sculptures ;  and  the 

traTeller  ought  to  observe  tliem  all  carefully,  until  he  comes 
[to  the  great  Pilaster  or  complicated  pier  which  sustains  the 
rty  wall  of  the  Sala  del  Consiglio ;  that  is  to  say,  the  forty- 

t'venth  capital  of  the  whole  series^  counting  from  the  pilaster 
Icf  the  Vine  angle  inclusive,  as  in  the  series  of  the  lower 
de.  The  forty-eiglith,  forty-ninth,  and  fiftieth  are  bad 
IVrork,  bnt  they  are  old ;  the  tifty-iirst  is  the  first  Renaissance 

stpital  of  the  npper  arcade:  the  first  new  lion's  head  with 
llftiooth  ears,  cut  in  the  time  of  Foscari,  is  over  the  fiftieth 
ppital ;  and  that  capital,  with  its  sliaft,  stands  on  \Xvg  ^-^ex. 


I 
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of  the  eighth  arch  from  the  Sea,  on  the  Piazzotta  side,  of  which 
one  spandril  is  masonry  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  otlier  of  the 
fifteenth  century\ 

§  oxxx.  The  reader  who  is  not  ahle  to  axamine  the  bnild- 
ing  on  the  spot  may  Ix^  surprised  at  the  deliiiiteness  with 
which  the  point  of  junction  is  ascertainable ;  but  a  glance 
the  lowest  range  of  leaves  in  the  opposite  Plate  (XX.)  wil 
enal>le  him  to  judge  of  the  grounds  on  wliich  the  above  state- 
ment is  made.  Fig.  12  is  a  cIuBter  of  leaves  from  the  capital 
of  the  Four  Winds ;  early  work  of  the  finest  time.  Fig.  18 
is  a  leaf  from  the  great  Renaissaneo  capitd  at  the  Judgme 
angle,  worked  in  imitation  of  the  older  leafaga  Fig.  14  is  | 
leaf  from  one  of  tlio  Tienaissanco  capitals  of  the  nppcr  arcade 
which  are  all  worked  in  the  natural  manner  of  tlie  period. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  requires  no  great  ingenuity  to  distin- 
guish between  such  design  as  that  of  fig.  12  and  that 
fig.  U. 

§  cxxxi.  It  18  very  possible  that  the  reader  may  at  first  like 
fig.  14  the  best.  I  shall  endeavor,  in  the  next  chapter, 
show  why  he  sluiuld  not;  but  it  must  also  be  noted,  tli 
fig.  12  has  lost,  and  fig.  14  gained,  both  largely,  under  the 
hands  of  the  engraver.  All  the  bluutness  imd  coarseness 
feeling  in  the  workmanship  of  fig.  14  have  disappeared 
this  small  scale,  and  all  the  snbtlo  refinements  in  the  broad 
masses  of  fig.  12  have  vanished.  They  could  not,  indeed,  he 
rendered  in  line  engraving,  imle^  by  the  hand  of  Albert 
Durer;  and  I  have,  therefore,  abandoned,  for  the  present,  all 
endeavor  to  represent  any  more  important  mass  of  the  earlj 
sculpture  of  the  Ducal  Palace:  but  I  trust  that,  in  a  feT 
months,  casts  of-  many  portions  will  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  and  that  they  w^ill  bo  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  their  perfect,  pure,  unlabored  natundism;  the 
freshness,  elasticity,  and  softness  of  their  leafage,  united  with 
the  most  noble  symmetry  and  severe  reserve, — no  nmuing  to 
waste,  no  loose  or  experimental  lines,  no  extravagance,  and  no 
wejikness.  Their  design  is  always  sternly  architectural ;  them 
none  of  the  wildnees  or  redundance  oi  ua.\,uT^  xe^^'ajCwsw. 
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but  there  is  all  the  strength,  freedom,  and  tossing  flow  of  the 
breathing  leaves,  and  aU  the  undulation  of  their  surfaces, 
rippled,  as  thej  grew,  by  the  summer  winds,  as  the  sands  are 
by  the  sea. 

■  §  cxxxn.  This  early  sculpture  of  the*  Ducal  Palace,  then^ 
represents  the  state  of  Gothic  work  in  Yenice  at  its  central 
and  proudest  period,  i.e.  circa  1360.  After  this  time,  all  is 
decline, — of  what  nature  and  by  what  steps,  we  shall  inquire 
in  the  ensuing  chapter ;  for  as  this  investigation,  though  still 
referring  to  Gothic  architecture,  introduces  us  to  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  Renaissance  influence,  I  have  considered  it  as 
properly  belonging  to  the  third  division  of  our  subject. 

§  cxxxin.  And  as,  under  the  shadow  of  these  nodding 
leaves,  we  bid  farewell  to  the  great  Gothic  spirit,  here  also  we 
may  cease  our  examination  of  the  details  of  the  Ducal  Palace ; 
for  above  its  upper  arcade  there  are  only  the  four  traceried 
windows,*  and  one  or  two  of  the  third  order  on  the  Rio 
Fa§ade,  which  can  be  depended  upon  as  exhibiting  the  original 
-  workmanship  of  the  older  palace.  I  examined  the  capitals  of 
the  four  other  windows  on  the  facade,  and  of  those  on  the 
Piazzetta,  one  by  one,  with  great  care,  and  I  found  them  aU 
to  be  of  far  inferior  workmanship  to  those  which  retain  their 
traceries:  I  believe  the  stone  framework  of  these  windows 
must  have  been  so  cracked  and  injured  by  the  flames  of  the 
great  fire,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  replace  it  by  new 
traceries ;  and  that  the  present  mouldings  and  capitals  arc  base 
imitations  of  the  original  ones.  The  traceries  were  at  first, 
however,  restored  in  their  complete  form,  as  the  holes  for  the 
bolts  which  fastened  the  bases  of  their  shafts  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  window-sills,  as  well  as  the  marks  of  the  inner 
mouldings  on  the  soffits.  How  much  the  stone  facing  of  the 
facade,  the  parapets,  and  the  shafts  and  niches  of  the  angles, 
retain  of  their  original  masonry,  it  is  also  impossible  to  dcter- 

•  Some  further  details  respecting  these  i)ortions^a8  well  as  some  xvcce^sssTj 
confirmations  of  ray  statements  of  dates,  are,  however,  gWetv  Vo.  kY^^^>'"^^» 
V<^.  nr.    1  feared  wefuryiitg  the  general  reader  by  inteoducvxi^  aO&sjo* 
the  text 
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mine ;  hut  tliere  \»  nothing  in  tlie  workmanship  of  any  of  them 
demanding  especial  notice ;  etill  lees  in  the  large  central  win- 
dows on  each  facade,  whicli  are  entirely  of  Renaissance}  execu- 
tion. All  that  id  admirable  in  these  portions  of  the  building 
is  the  disposition  of  Iheir  various  paits  and  mjwses,  wliich  k 
without  donbt  the  same  as  in  the  original  fabric,  and  calculated, 
when  seen  from  a  distance,  to  produce  the  same  im])re8sion. 

§  oxxxiv.  Kot  fio  in  the  interior.  All  vestige  of  tlie  earlier 
modes  of  decoration  was  Iiere,  of  course,  destroyed  by  the 
fii^^s ;  and  tlie  severe  and  religious  work  of  Guariento  and 
Eellini  has  been  replaced  by  the  wildnesa  of  Tintoret  and  the 
luxury  of  Veronese.  But  in  this  case,  though  widely  different 
in  temper,  the  art  of  the  renewal  was  at  least  intellectually  as 
great  as  that  which  had  periBhed  :  and  though  the  halls  of  the 
I>ncal  Palace  are  no  more  re|)rcHentative  of  the  character  of 
the  men  by  whom  it  was  built,  each  of  them  is  still  a  colossal 
casket  of  priceless  treasure;  a  treasure  whose  safety  hfls  till 
now  depended  ou  its  bemg  despised,  and  which  at  this  moment, 
and  as  I  wiite,  is  piece  by  piece  being  destroyed  for  ever. 

§  cxxxv.  The  reader  will  forgive  my  quitting   our 
immediate  subject,  in  order  briefly  to  explain  the  causes 
the  nature  of  this  destruction ;  for  the  matter  is  simply 
most  iuiporttint  of  all  that  can  be  brought  under  our  p: 
consideration  respecting  the  state  of  art  in  Europe. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  greater  number  of  persons  or  societie* 
throughout  Europe,  whom  wealth,  or  chance,  or  inlieritancfl 
lias  put  in  possession  of  valuable  pictures,  do  not  know  a 
picture  from  a  bad  one,*  and  have  no  idea  in  what  the  vili 
of  a  picture  really  consists.  The  reputation  of  certain  worl 
is  raised,  partly  by  accident,  partly  hy  the  just  testimony 
artists,  partly  by  the  various  and  generally  had  taste  of 


*  Many  porsons,  capable  of  quickly  sympathizing  with  any  excellei 
wben  once  jmintt'tl  out  to  tbcm,  easily  deceivu  Ibcmsolves  into  the  sup 
tiiin  tliut  tliey  an-  judges  of  art.     Tlierc  is  only  one  real  leal  of  sucli  : 
of  judgment.    Cuu  tlity,  at  aglujict\  discuvcr  agood  picture  obscured  I 
fiUli.  ftud  confused  among  the  rubbish,  of  UiC  pawabroker's  or 
giwrctf 
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B  public  (no  picture,  that  I  know  of,  has  ever,  in  modem  times, 
■attained  popularity,  in  the  full  seuso  of  the  term,  without  hav- 
■  ing  some  exceedingly  bad  (pialities  mingled  with  its  good 
ones),  and  when  this  reputation  has  once  been  completely 
itablishcd,  it  little  matters  to  what  state  tlie  picture  may  be 
need :  few  minds  ai'o  so  completely  devoid  of  im:igination 
as  to  be  unable  to  invest  it  witli  the  beauties  which  they  liave 
heard  attributed  to  it. 

§  cxxxvT.    This  being  so,  the  pictures  that  are  most  valued 
[are  for  the  most  part  those  l.)y  mastere  of  estabhshcd  reno\vn, 
hich  are  highly  or  neatly  finished,  and  of  a  eize  small  enough 
!to  admit  of  their  being  placed  in  galleries  or  saloons,  so  as  to 
he  made  subjects  of  ostentation,  and  to  be  easily  seen  by  a 
[crowd.     For  tiie  support  of  the  fame  and  value  of  such  pic- 
tures, httle  more  is  necessary  than  that  they  should  be  kept 
bright,  partly  by  cleaning,  which  is  incipient  destruction,  and 
partly  by  what  is  called  '-^  restoring,"  that  is,  paintiug  over, 
vljich  is  of  course  total   destruction.     Neaily  all   the  gallery 
pictures  in  modem  Europe  have  been  more  or  less  destroyed 
by  one  or  other  of  these  operations,  gcTierally  exactly  in  pro- 
portion  to   the  estimation   in  which   they  are  held ;  and  as, 
originally,  the  smaller  and  more  highly  finished  works  of  any 
g>«at  master  are  usually  his  worst,  the  eonteiits  of  many  of 
most  celebrated  galleries  are  by  this  time,  in  reality,  of 
small  value  indeed. 

cxxxvn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  precious  works  of 

noble   painter  are  usually  those  w^hich    have  been    done 

:ly,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  firet  thought,  on  a  large  scale, 

ilaces  where  there  was  little  likelihood  of  their  being  well 

or  for  patrons  fi'om  whom  there  was  little  prospect  of 

remimeration.     In   general,  the  best  things  are  done  in 

way,  or  else  in  the  enthusiasm  and  pride  of  accomplishing 

^e  great  purpose,  such  as  painting  a  cathedral  or  a  camp:»- 

kuto  fi'om  one  end  to  the  other,  especially  when  the  time  has 

Ml  short,  and  circunistauceB  disadvantageous. 

§  Gxxxvin.  Works  thus  executed  are  of  coui-se  despised,  on 

mnt  of  their  quantity,  as  well  as  their  frequent  sW^X-wiifie.^ 
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in  tlic  places  where  tliej  exist;  and  thej  are  too  large  to 
be  jiortable,  and  too  vast  and  conipreheuiiive  to  be  read  on 
tlie  spot,  in  the  hasty  temper  of  the  present  a^.  They  are, 
thoix-'fore,  ahnost  imiversiilly  neglected,  wlii  to  washed  by  cos- 
tixles,  t;ln>t  at  l)y  soldiere,  anfPered  to  dr<3p  from  the  walls 
pieecmeal  in  powder  and  rags  by  society  in  general;  but, 
wliifli  is  an  advantage  more  than  connterbalancing  all  this 
evil,  they  are  not  often  "restored."  What  is  left  of  them, 
however  fragmentary,  however  iiiinous,  however  obscured  and 
defiled,  is  almost  always  the  real  thing ^  there  are  no  fresh 
readings :  and  tJicrefore  the  gi'eatest  treasm-es  of  art  which 
Enrope  at  this  moment  possesses  are  pieces  of  old  plaster  on 
ruinous  brick  walls,  where  the  lizards  bnrrow  and  bask,  and 
which  few  other  hving  ereatnres  ever  approach;  and  torn 
sheets  of  dim  canvas,  in  wsuste  corners  of  churches ;  and 
m  Ode  wed  stains,  in  the  shape  of  human  figures,  on  the  walla 
of  dai'k  chambei's,  which  now  and  then  an  exploring  traveller 
causes  to  be  unloc?ked  by  their  tottering  ciistode,  looks  hastily 
round,  and  reti*eat8  from  in  a  weaiy  satisfaction  at  his  accom- 
plished  duty. 

§  cxxxix.  Many  of  the  pictures  on  the  ceilings  and  wall? 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  by  Paul  Veronese  and  Tintoret,  have 
been  more  or  less  reduced,  by  neglect,  to  this  condition* 
Unfortunately  they  are  not  altogether  without  reputation,  and 
their  state  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Venetian  authoritiefi 
and  academicians.  It  constantly  happens,  that  pubUc  bodies 
who  will  not  pay  five  pounds  to  preserve  a  picture,  will  })ay 
fifty  to  repamt  it  ;*  and  when  I  was  at  Venice  in  1S46,  there 
were  two  remedial  operations  carryiag  on,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  in  the  two  buildings  wldch  contain  the  pictures  of 

*  This  is  easily  explained.  There  arc,  of  course,  in  every  place  and  at  all 
periods,  bad  painters  who  consfienlioiisly  believe  that  they  can  improve 
every  picture  ihcy  touch :  and  these  men  ore  generally,  in  their  preaumptioa, 
the  most  influential  over  the  innocence.  whctliLTof  monarchs  or  uiunicipal- 
itiea.  The  c^uix-nter  and  slater  have  little  iutluence  hx  recommending  the 
repairs  of  the  roof;  bat  the  bud  painter  baa  great  iufluonce,  as  well  us  intcr- 
estj  in  recommeadmg  those  of  tho  picture. 
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greatest  value  in  the  city  (as  pieces  of  color,  of  greatest  value 
in  the  world),  curiously  illustrative  of  this  peculiarity  in 
human  nature.  Buckets  were  set  on  the  floor  of  the  Scuola 
di  San  Eocco,  in  every  shower,  to  catch  the  rain  which  came 
through  the  pictures  of  Tintoret  on  the  ceiling ;  while  in  the 
Ducal  Palace,  those  of  Paul  Veronese  were  themselves  laid 
on  the  floor  to  be  repainted ;  and  I  was  myself  present  at  the 
re-illumination  of  the  breast  of  a  white  horse,  with  a  brush,  at 
the  end  of  a  stick  five  feet  long,  luxuriously  dipped  in  a  com- 
mon house-painter's  vessel  of  paint. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  large  picture.  The  process  has 
already  been  continued  in  an  equally  destructive,  though 
somewhat  more  delicate  manner,  over  the  whole  of  the  hum- 
bler canvases  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sala  del  Gran  Consiglio ; 
and  I  heard  it  threatened  when  I  was  last  in  Venice  (1851-2) 
to  the  "  Paradise "  at  its  extremity,  which  is  yet  in  tolerable 
condition, — ^the  largest  work  of  Tintoret,  and  the  most  won- 
derful piece  of  pure,  manly,  and  masterly  oil-painting  in  the 
world. 

§  cxL.  I  leave  these  facts  to  the  consideration  of  the  Eu- 
ropean patrons  of  art.  Twenty  years  hence  they  will  be 
acknowledged  and  regretted;  at  present,  1  am  well  aware, 
that  it  is  of  little  use  to  bring  them  forward,  except  only  to 
explain  the  present  impossibility  of  stating  what  pictures  a/re^ 
and  what  were^  in  the  interior  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  I  can 
only  say,  that  in  the  winter  of  1851,  th§  "  Paradise"  of  Tin- 
toret was  still  comparatively  uninjured,  and  that  the  Camera 
di  Collegio,  and  its  antechamber,  and  the  Sala  de'  Pregadi 
were  full  of  pictures  by  Veronese  and  Tintoret,  that  made 
their  walls  as  precious  as  so  many  kingdoms ;  so  precious 
indeed,  and  so  full  of  majesty,  that  sometimes  when  walking 
at  evening  on  the  Lido,  whence  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps, 
crested  with  silver  clouds,  might  be  seen  rising  above  the 
front  of  the  DucaJ  Palace,  I  used  to  feel  as  much  awe  in 
gazing  on  the  building  as  on  the  hills,  and  co\\\d  "b^ev^  "Oaa^ 
God  had  done  a,  greater  work  in  breathing  mto  ^"^  T\artQr«- 
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ness  of  dust  the  mighty  spirits  bj  whom  its  haughty  walla 
had  been  raised,  and  its  burning  legends  written,  than  in 
lifting  the  rocks  of  granite  higher  than  the  clouds  of  heaTen, 
and  veiling  them  with  their  various  mantle  of  purple  flower 
and  shadowy  pine. 


APPENDIX. 


1.   THE  gondolier's  CRY. 


Mo3T  persons  are  now  well  acquainted  with  the  general  as- 
;  of  the  Venetian  gondola,  but  few  have  taken  the  pains  to 
Qderstand  the  cries  of  warning  uttered  by  its  boatmen,   al- 
though those  cries  are  peculiarly  characteristic,  and  very  im- 
f  Pressive  to  a  stranger,  and  have  been  even  very  sweetly  intro- 
Ldnced  in  poetry  by  Mr.  Monckton  Mihies.     It  may  perhaps  be 
jiiiteresting  to  the  traveller  in  Venice  to  know  the  general  method 
I  of  management  of  the  boat  to  which  ho  owes  so  many  happy 
fiars. 
A  gondola  is  in  general  rowed  only  by  one  man,  standing  at 
jstem;  those  of  the  upper  classes  having  two  or  more  boat- 
D,  for  greater  speed  and  magnificence.     In  order  to  raise  the 
Buflficiently,  it  rests,  not  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  but  on  a 
I  of  crooked  timber  like  the  branch  of  a  tree,  rising  about  a 
from  the  boat's  side,  and  called  a  '*f6rcola."    The  forcola 
i  of  different  forms,  according  to  the  size  and  uses  of  the  boat, 
\  it  is  always  somewhat  complicated  in  its  parts  and  corva- 
aUowing  the  oar  various  kinds  of  rests  and  catches  on  both 
I  sides,  but  perfectly  free  play  in  all  cases;  as  the  management 
f  the  boat  depends  on  the  gondolier's  being  able  in  an  instant 
I  place  his  oar  in  any  position.     The  forcola  is  set  on  the  right-  i 
Dd  side  of  the  boat,  some  six  feet  from  the  stern:  the  gondo- 
r  stands  on  a  little  flat  platform  or  deck  behind  it,  and  throws 
irly  the  entire  weight  of  his  body  upon  the  forwaixl  stroke, 
effect  of  this  stroke  would  be  naturally  to  turn  the  boat's 
round  to  the  left,  as  well  as  to  send  it  forward-,  \i\\t  \K\e, 
acy  is  corrected  b/  Icceping  the  blade  of  tlie  oar  WTLitx  \)aB 
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water  on  the  return  stroke,  and  rtiising  it  gradually,  as  a  full 
e])o«»n  is  raised  out  of  any  liquid,  so  that  the  blade  emerges  front 
the  water  only  on  instant  before  it  again  jilunges,  A  doumward 
nud  lateral  pressure  upon  the  forcola  is  thus  obtained,  which 
entirely  counteracts  the  tendency  given  by  the  forwai'd  stroke; 
and  the  effort,  after  a  little  practice,  becomes  hardly  conscioue, 
though,  as  it  adds  some  labor  to  the  back  stroke,  rowing  a  gon- 
dola at  speed  is  hard  and  breathless  work,  though  it  appears 
easy  and  graceful  to  the  looker-on. 

If  then  the  gondola  is  to  be  turned  to  the  left,  the  forwan 
impulse  is  given  without  the  return  stroke;  if  it  is  to  be  tuniw 
to  the  right,  the  plnngcd  oar  is  bronght  forcibly  np  to  the  ear- 
face;  in  either  case  a  single  strong  stroke  being  enough  to  turn 
the  light  and  flat-bottomed  boat.  But  as  it  has  no  keel,  when 
the  turn  is  made  sharply,  as  out  of  one  canal  into  another  verj 
iiiuTow  one,  the  impetus  of  the  boat  in  its  former  direction  givtia 
it  an  enormous  lee-way,  and  it  drifts  laterally  np  against  tliO 
wall  of  the  c;mal,  and  that  so  forcibly,  tliat  if  it  has  turned  tA 
speed,  no  gondoher  can  arrest  the  motion  merely  by  strength  oJ 
rapidity  of  stroke  ol  oar  ;  but  it  is  cheeked  by  a  strong  thrust  of 
the  foot  against  the  wall  itself,  the  head  of  the  boat  being  d 
course  turned  for  the  moment  almost  completely  round  to  tlw 
opposite  wall,  and  gi-eater  exertion  made  to  give  it,  as  quickly  H 
possible,  impulse  in  the  new  direction. 

The  boat  being  thus  guided,  the  cry  "Premi"  is  the  ord^ 
fi-om  one  gondolier  to  another  that  he  should  *^  press"  or  thm^ 
forward  his  oar,  without  the  back  stroke,  so  as  to  send  thebost'i 
head  round  io  the  left;  and  the  cry  "Stali"  is  the  order  thatb* 
should  give  the  return  or  upward  stroke  which  sends  the  b 
head  round  to  the  ruiliL     Hence,  if  two  gondoliers  meet  a] 
any  circumstances  which  render  it  a  matter  of  question  on\^r] 
side  they  should  pass  each  other,  the  gondolier  who  has  at 
moment  the  least  power   over    his   boat,    cries   to   the   ot 
"  Premi,"  if  he  wishes  the  boats  to  pass  with  their  right-hi 
sides  to  each  other,  and  **Stali,"  if  with  their  left.     Now, 
turning  a  comer,  there  is  of  course  risk  of  collision  bel 
boats  coming  from  ojipositc  sides,  and  warning  is  always  t\& 
and  loudly  given  on  a]>proaching  an  angle  of  the  canals,    h 
ot  oom'se  presumed  that  the  boat  which  gives  the  warning 


'nearer  the  turn  than  the  one  which  receives  and  answers  it ; 
and  therefore  will  not  have  so  much  time  to  check  itself  or  alter 
its  course.     Hence  (he  advantage  of  the  turn,  that  is,  the  out- 
side, which  allows  the  fullest  swing  and  gi-eatest  room  for  lee- 
way, is  always  yielded  to  the  boat  which  gives  waraing.     There- 
fore, if  the  warning  boat  is  going, to  turn  to  the  right,  as  it  is  to 
have  the  outside  position,  it  will  keep  its  own  right-liand  side 
to  the  boat  which  it  meets,  and  the  cry  of  warning  is  therefor© 
"  Premi,"  twice  given;  first  as  soon  as  it  can  he  hejird  round 
I  the  angle,  prolonged  and  loud,  with  the  accent  on  the  e,  and 
another  strongly  accented  e  added,  a  kind  of  question,  '*Pre- 
.mi-e,"  followed  at  the  instant  of  turning,  with  "Ah  Premi,** 
[with  the  accent  shiirp  on  the  final  i.     If,  on  the  other  liand,  the 
[warning  boat  is  going  to  turn  to  the  left,  it  will  pjitss  with  its 
left-hand  side  to  the  one  it  meets ;  and  the  warning  ery  is, 
'Stdli-e,  Ah  Stall."    Hence  the  confused  idea  in  the  mind  of 
[the  traveller  that  Stall  means  "to  the  left,"  and  **  Premi"  to 
the  right  j  while  they  mean,  in  leality,  the  direct  reverse ;  the 
1  Stali,  for  instance,  being  the  order  to  the  unseen  gondolier  who 
may  be  behind  the  corner,  coming  from  the  left-hand  side,  that 
he  should  hold  as  much  us  jjossible  to  his  own  rigid;  this  being 
the  only  safe  order  for  him,  whether  he  is  going  to  turn  the  cor- 
ner himself,  or  to  go  straight  on;  for  as  the  warning  gondola 
\fill  always  swing  right  across  the  canal  in  turning,  a  collision 
with  it  is  only  to  be  avoided  by  keeping  well  within  it,  and  close 
[  lip  to  the  corner  which  it  turns. 

There  ai*e  several  other  cries  necessary  in  the  management 
be  gondola,  but  less  fre<piently,  so  that  the  reader  wiU  hardly 
I  for  their  interpretation;  except  only  the  "seiar,"  which  is 
\  order  to  the  opposite  gondolier  to  stop  the  boat  as  suddenly 
oasible  by  slipping  his  oar  in  front  of  the  forcola.  The  cry 
Dver  heard  except  when  the  boatmen  have  got  into  some  un- 
ected  position,  involving  a  risk  of  collision;  but  the  action 
en  constantly,  when  the  gondola  is  rowed  by  two  or  moro 
(for  if  performed  by  the  single  gondolier  it  only  swings  the 
at's  head  sharp  round  to  the  right),  in  bringing  up  at  a 
•Hiding-place,  especially  when  there  is  any  intent  of  display,  the 
^At  being  first  urged  to  its  full  speed  and  then  stopped  with  as 
Audi  foam  about  the  oar-bla<les  as  possible,  th.e  eftett  \ie\u^ 
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much  liko  that  of  stopping  a  horse  at  speed  by  pTiUing  him 
his  haimch«8. 


on 


2.    OUR  LADY  OP  SALVATION. 

"  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,"  Our  Lady  of  Health,  or  of 
Safety,  would  be  a  more  literal  translation,  yet  not  perhaps 
fully  expressing  the  force  of  the  Italian  word  in  tLis  case.  The 
church  was  built  between  1030  and  1G80,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  cessation  of  the  plague ; — of  cour&e  to  the  Virgin,  to  whom 
the  modern  Italian  has  recourse  in  all  bis  principal  distresses, 
and  who  receives  his  gratitude  for  all  priucipjil  deliTerances. 

The  hasty  traveller  is  usually  enthusiastic  in  liis  admiration 
of  this  building;  but  there  is  a  notable  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  it,  which  is  not  often  read.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
broiid  canal  of  the  Giudecca  is  a  small  church,  celebrated  among 
I  Henaissance  architects  as  of  Palkdian  design,  but  which  would 
rdly  attract  the  notice  of  the  general  observer,  unless  on 
account  of  the  pictures  by  John  Bellini  which  it  contains,  in 
order  to  see  which  the  traveller  may  perhaps  remember  havin^f 
been  taken  across  the  Giudecca  to  the  Church  of  tbo  "Redon- 
tore."  But  he  ought  carefully  to  compare  thc^e  two  buildings 
with  each  other,  the  one  built  **  to  the  Virgin,"  the  other  "  to 
the  Kedeemer"  (also  a  votive  oileriug  after  the  cessation  of  th 
plagl^e  of  157C);  the  one,  the  most  conspicuous  church  in 
Venice,  its  dome,  the  principal  one  by  whicli  she  is  first  di«* 
cerned,  rising  out  of  the  distant  sea:  the  other,  small  and  con- 
temptible, on  a  suburban  island,  and  only  becoming  an  object 
of  interest  because  it  contains  three  small  pictures !  For  in  tlifl 
relative  magnitude  and  conspicuousncsa  of  these  two  buildings* 
we  have  an  accurate  index  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  ideas  j 
of  the  Madonna  and  of  Christ,  in  the  modern  Italian  mind; 

Some  further  account  of  this  church  is  given  in  the  finsfl 
Index  to  the  Venetian  buildings  at  the  close  of  the  thiwj 
Volume. 


3.    TIDES  OF  VENICE,    AND  MEASURES  AT  TORCELLO. 

The  lowest  and  highest  tides  take  place  in  Venice  at  ditlerewj 
periods,  the  lowest  during  the  winter,  the  highest  in  the  SQ 
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'  and  autumn.     During  the  period  of  the  lughest  tides,  the 

is  exceedingly  beautiful,  ospocinlly  if,  as  is  iiut  unfrerjjieTil.ly 

tlie  ease,  the  water  rises  high  enough  partially  to   flood   St. 

*  Mark's  Place.     Nothing  can  be  more  lovely  or  fantastic  than 
the  scene,  when  the  Oampanile  and  the  Golden  Church  are 
Reflected  in  the  calm  water,  and  the  lighter  gondolas  floating 
tinder  the  very  porches  of  the  facade.     On  the  other  hand,  a 
winter  reaidence  in  Venice  is  rendered  peculiarly  disagi-eeable  by 
» the  low  tides,  which  sometimes  leave  the  smaller  canals  entirely 
iry,   and  lai-go  banks  of  mud  beneath  tlio  houses,   along  the 
fl)orders  of  even  the  Grand  Catiid.     The  difference  between  the 
ilevels  of  the  highest  and  lowest  tides  I  saw  in  Venice  was  6  ft.  3 
The  average  fall  rise  is  from  two  to  three  feet. 


The  measures  of  Torcollo  were  intended  for  Appendix  4; 

>ut  having  by  a  misprint  referred  the  resider  to  Appendix  3,  I 

"give  them  here.     The  entire  breadth  of  the  church  within  the 

walls  is  70  feet;  of  which  the  square  bases  of  the  pillars,  3  feet 

,on  each  side,  occupy  6  feetj  and  the  nave,  from  base  to  base, 

easures  31  ft.  1  in.;  the  aisles  fi'om  base  to  wall,  IG  feet  odd 

ches,  not  accurately  ascertiiinable  on  account  of  the  modem 

"wainscot  fittings.     The  intei-vals  between  the  bases  of  the  pillars 

are  8  feet  each,  increasing  towards  the  altar  to  8  ft.  3  in.,  in 

order  to  allow  for  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  diameter 

of  the  bases  from  3  ft.  to  2  ft.   11  m.  or  3  ft.  10.  in.     This 

subtle  diminution  of  the  bases  is  in  order  to  prevent  the  eye 

from  feeling  the  greater  narrowness  of  the  shafts  in  that  part  of 

iho  nave,  their  average  circumference  being  6  ft.  10  in.;  and 

»ne,  the  second  on  the  north  side,  reaching  7  feet,  while  those 

t  the  upper  end  of  the  nave  vary  from  0  ft.  8  in.  to  6  ft.  4  in. 

is  probable  that  this  diminution  in  the  more  distant  ]>illars 

ds  slightly  to  the  perspective  effect  of  length  in  the  body  of 

be  church,  tis  it  is  seen  from  the  great  entrance:  hut  whether 

is  was  the  intention  or  not,  tlie  delicate  adaptation  of  this 

minished  base  to  the  diminished  shaft  is  a  piece  of  fastidious- 

iu  proportion  which  I  rejoice  in  iiaving  detected",  OTA'OtvSa^'ti 

because  the  rude  contours  of  the  bases  t\\eTa'e>e\Nt^^W)\^ 
ladaco  the  sjtectator  to  anticipate  any  b\\c\\  le^iiemcvA.. 


aessi 
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4.    DATE  OF  THE   DUOMO   OF  TORCELLO. 


The  first  flight  to  tbo  lagoons  for  shelter  waa  caused  by  the 
mva^'iou  of  Aitila  in  the  lifth  century,  so  that  in  endeavoring  to 
throw  back  tlie  thought  of  tho  reader  to  the  former  solitude  of 
tbo  islaudi?,  I  gpoko  of  them  aa  they  must  have  appeared  "  130() 
yours  ago."   Altinum,  however,  Wiis  not  finally  destroyed  till  the 
Lonibanl  invasion  in  G41,  when  tlio  episcopal  seat  was  rcmoTcd 
to  Torcello,  and  the  inhabitaots  of  the  mainland  city,  giving  up 
all  hope  of  returning  to  their  former  homes,  built  their  Duomo 
there.      It  is  a  disputed   point  among  Venetian  antiquariftiLs, 
■whether  tho  present  church  be  tliat  which  was   built  in  the 
seventh  century,  partially  restored  in  1008,  or  whether  the  words 
of  Sagoniino^  "  ecclesiam  Jam  vctustate  consumptam  recreurc," 
justify  them  in  assuming  an  entire  rebuilding  of  the  fabric.    I 
quite  agree  with  tho  Marchose  Selvatioo,  in  believing  the  pres- 
ent church  to  be  tho  curlier  building,  variously  strengthened, 
refitted,  and  modified  by  subsequent  care;  but,  in  all  its  main 
features,  i>reserving  its  origind  aspect,  except,  perhaps,  in  tho 
case  of  tho  pulpit  and  chancel  screen,  which,  if  the  Chevalier 
BuBscn's  conclusions  respecting  early  pulpits  in   the  Bomau. 
basilicas  bo  correct  (see  the  next  article  of  this  AppendLs),  may 
possibly  have  been  placed  in  their  ])reseut  position  in  the  teutb. 
century,  and  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  workmanship  of 
the  latter,  noticed  in  §§  x.  and  xi.,  would  in  that  e^ise  have 
been  tho  result  of  innovation,  rather  than  of  haste.     The  quea- 
tion,  however,  whether  they  are  of  the  seventh  or  eleventh  oca- 
tury,  does  not  in  the  least  alTect  our  conclusions,  drawn  from 
the  design  of  these  portions  of  the  churchj  respecting  pulpits  i» 
goneraL 

5.  MODERN  PULPITS. 

There  is  no  character  of  an  ordinary  modern  English  chintij 
which  appears  to  mer  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  pec 
jKimpousness  of  tJie  furniture  of  the  pulpits,  contrasted, 
gonoKdly  is,  with  great  meagi-eness  and  absence  of  color  ia  tl? 
other  portions  of  the  cliurchj  a  pompoiisness,  besides,  altogetli( 
without  grace  or  meaning,   and  dejiendent  merely  on  ccrtai-- 
applicationa  of  upholstery  ;  which,  curiously  enough,  are  alwartl 


irorse  taste  than  even  those  of  oiu*  drawing-rooms.  Nor  do  I 
derstaud  how  our  eorigregittious  can  endure  the  aspect  of  the 
DOvlen  8ounding-boai"d  attached  only  by  one  point  of  its  cii-- 
unference  to  an  upright  pillar  behind  the  preacher;  and  look- 
g  as  if  the  weight  of  its  enormous  leverage  must  infallibly, 
ifore  the  sermon  is  concluded,  teai'  it  from  its  support,  and 
ng  it  down  upon  the  preaehera  head.  These  errors  in  taste 
1  feeling  will  howevcT,  I  believe,  be  gradually  amended  as 
tore  Gothic  churches  are  built ;  but  tlie  qiieBtion  of  the  position 
the  pulpit  presents  a  more  disputable  ground  of  discussion. 
can  perfectly  sympathise  with  the  feeling  of  those  who  wish 
e  eastern  extremity  of  the  church  to  form  a  kind  of  holy  placer 
tlic  communion  table;  nor  have  I  often  received  a  more 
ftinful  impression  than  on  seeing  the  preacher  at  the  Scotch 
shurch  in  George  Street,  Portman  Square,  taking  possession  of 
perfect  apse;  and  occupying  therein,  during  the  course  of  the 
service,  very  nearly  the  same  position  which  the  figure  of  Christ 
oea  in  that  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa.  But  I  nevertheless  be- 
Here  that  the  Scotch  congregation  ai'e  perfectly  right,  and  have 
restored  the  real  aiTaiigement  of  the  iirimitive  churchea.  The 
Clievalier  Bunsen  informed  me  very  lately,  that,  in  all  the  early 
basilicas  he  has  examined,  the  lateral  pulpits  ai'e  of  more  recent 
flate  than  the  rest  of  the  building  ;  that  he  knows  of  none  placed 
a  the  position  which  tliey  now  occupy,  both  in  the  basilicas  and 
Jotliic  cathedrals,  before  the  ninth  centiu-y  ;  and  that  there  can 
Do  doubt  that  the  bishop  always  preached  or  exhorted,  in  the 
Jriinitivo  times,  from  his  throne  in  the  centre  of  the  apse,  the 
Itar  being  always  set  at  the  centre  of  the  church,  in  the  crosa- 
ng  of  the  transepts.  Ilis  Excellency  found  by  experiment  in 
anta  Maria  Maggiore,  the  largest  of  the  Eoman  basilicas,  that 
ifie  voice  could  be  heard  more  jdainly  from  the  centre  of  the 
[we  than  f»om  any  other  spot  in  the  whole  church;  and,  if  this 
80,  it  will  be  another  very  imj>ortant  reason  for  the  adoption 
the  Romanesque  (or  Norman)  architecture  in  our  churches, 
tier  than  of  the  Gotliic.  Tlio  reader  will  fiud  some  farther 
of  this  question  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  third 
mne. 

Befurc  leaving  this  subject,  however,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
one  word  to  those  members  of  the  Scotch  CAinick ^w^io  ^xq 
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scToro  in  their  requirement  of  the  nominal  or  apparent 
porization  of  all  utiflresses  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  Wliethei 
they  do  right  in  giving  those  among  their  ministers  who  catind 
preach  extempore,  the  additional  and  useless  labor  of  commit 
tin^'  their  sermons  to  memor}%  may  be  a  disputed  questiun;  bnt 
it  can  hnrdly  bo  so,  that  the  now  not  onfrequent  habit  of  mak- 
ing a  desk  of  the  Bible,  and  reading  the  sermon  stealthily,  hj 
slipping  the  sheets  of  it  between  the  sacred  leayes,  so  that  tlifl 
preacher  consults  his  own  notes  on  pretence  of  consulting  the 
Scriptures,  ia  a  very  unseemly  consequence  of  their  over-st 
ness. 

6.    APSE  OF  MUEAXO. 

The  following  passage  succeeded  in  the  original  text  to 
of  Chap.   in..    Finding  it  not  likely  to  interest  the  gene: 
rea<ler,  I  have  placed  it  here,  as  it  contains  matter  of  so] 
tcrest  to  ai-chitecLs. 


im^|d 


'*  On  this  plinth,  thus  carefully  studied  in  relations  of  mag- 
nitude, tlio  shafts  are  set  at  the  angles,  as  close  to  each  other  as 
possible,  as  seen  in  the  ground-plan.     These  shafts  i\re  founded 
on  pnre  Roman  trmlition;  their  bases  have  no  si^ura,  and  the 
shaft  itself  is  tapered  in  a  bold  curve,  according  to  the  cljissical 
model.     But,  in  tlie  adjustment  of  tlie  bases  to  each  other,  we 
have  a  most  curious  instance  of  the  first  beginning  of  the  Gothifl 
principle   of  aggregation  of  shafts.      They  have   a   singidarlj 
archaic  und  simple  profile,  composed  of  a  single  cavetto  aud  roll, 
which  are  circular,  on  a  square  plinth.     K^ow  when  these  baaeif 
are  brought  close  to  each  other  at  the  angles  of  the  apse,  their 
niwtiiral  position  wonld  bo  as  in  fig.  3,  Plate  I.,  leaving  an  a^rk* 
ward  flssnro  between  the  two  square  plinths.     This  ofiended  tlifl 
architect's  eye ;  so  he  cut  part  of  each  of  the  bases  away,  aiii 
fitted  I  hem  close  to  each  other,  as  in  fig.  5,  Plate  L,  which  ii 
their  actual  jmsition.     As  before  this  piece  of  rough  harmoniwi- 
tion  the  circular  mouldings  reached  tho  sides  of  the  squaro*, 
they  were  necessarily  cut  partly  away  in  the  course  of  the  a<Ijugt' 
mcnt,  and  run  into  eacli  other  ns  in  the  figure,  so  as  to  give  nl 
one  ot  tho  first  Venetian  instances  of  the  continuous  G 
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**  The  shafts  measure  on  the  average  2  ft.  8^  in.  in  circum- 
ference, at  the  base,  tapering  so  much  that  under  the  lowest 
fillet  of  their  necks  they  measure  only  2  feet  round,  though  their 
height  is  only  5  ft.  6  in.,  losing  thus  eight  inches  of  girth  in 
Atc  feet  and  a  half  of  height.  They  are  delicately  curved  all 
the  way  up ;  and  are  3^  in.  ^part  from  each  other  where  they 
are  nearest,  and  about  5  in.  at  the  necks  of  their  capitals." 


7.   EAELT   VEJSETlAir  DEESS. 

Sansovino's  account  of  the  changes  in  the  dress  of  the  Vene- 
tians is  brief,  masterly,  and  full  of  interest ;  one  or  two  passages 
are  deserving  of  carefid  notice,  especially  the  introductory  sen- 
tence. '*For  the  Venetians  from  their  first  origin,  having 
made  it  their  aim  to  be  peaceful  and  religious,  and  to  keep  on 
an  equality  with  one  another,  that  equality  might  induce  sta- 
bility and  concord  (as  disparity  produces  confusion  and  ruin), 
made  their  dress  a  matter  of  conscience,  .  .  .  ;  and  our 
ancestors,  obsei-vant  lovers  of  religion,  upon  which  all  their  acts 
were  founded,  and  desiring  that  their  young  men  should  direct 
themselves  to  virtue,  the  true  soul  of  all  human  action,  and 
above  all  to  peace,  invented  a  dress  conformable  to  their  gravity, 
such,  that  in  clothing  themselves  with  it,  they  might  clothe 
themselves  also  with  modesty  and  honor.  And  because  their 
mind  waa  bent  upon  giving  no  offence  to  any  one,  and  living 
quietly  as  far  as  might  be  permitted  them,  it  seemed  good  to 
them  to  show  to  every  one,  even  by  external  signs,  this  their  en- 
deavor, by  wearing  a  long  dress,  which  was  in  no  wise  convenient 
for  persons  of  a  quick  temperament,  or  of  eager  and  fierce 
spirits." 

Respecting  the  color  of  the  women's  dress,  it  is  noticeable 
that  blue  is  called  "  Venetian  color"  by  Cassiodorus,  translated 
'^'turchino"  by  Filiasi,  vol.  v.  chap.  iv.  It  was  a  very  pale  blue, 
as  the  place  in  which  the  word  occurs  is  the  description  by  Cas- 
siodorus of  the  darkness  which  came  over  the  sun's  disk  at  the 
time  of  the  Behsarian  wars  and  desolation  oi  Wie  Qto\\i\c  \l\u%- 
dom. 


INSCEIPTIONS  AT   MUBANO. 

There  are  two  oilier  inscriptions  on  the  border  of  the  concha ; 
but  thesC;,  being  written  ou  the  soffit  of  the  face  urch,  which,  as 
before  noticed,  is  supported  by  the  kst  two  shafts  of  the  chancul, 
cx)u]d  not  be  read  by  the  congregation,  and  only  with  difficulty 
by  those  immediately  underneath  them.  One  of  them  is  iu 
black,  the  other  in  rod  letters.     The  first: 

"  Mutal  quod  sumsjt.  quod  sollat  crimina  Uuidit 
Et  quod  sumpsit,  xnillua  veslisq.  refuMt." 

The  second: 

"  Disci  pull  testes,  prophete  ccrta  videntes 
Et  cerauut  purum,  aibi  creduut  e^  futurum." 

I  have  found  no  notice  of  any  of  these  inscriptions  in  any  Italian 
account  of  the  church  of  JIurano,  and  have  seldom  seen  oven 
Monkish  Latin  less  intelligible.  There  is  no  mistake  in  the  let- 
ters, wliich  are  all  large  and  clear  ;  but  wrong  letters  may  have 
been  introduced  by  iguorant  restorers,  as  has  often  happened  m 
St.  Mark's. 

9.    SHAFTS   OF   ST.    MARK. 

The  principal  pillars  which  carry  the  nave  and  transepts, 

I  fourteen  in  number,  are  of  white  alabaster  veined  with  grey  and 
amber  ;  each  of  a  single  block,  15  ft.  high,  and  0  ft.  2  in.  round 
at  the  base.  I  in  vain  endeavored  to  ascerta-in  their  probable 
value.  Every  sculptor  whom  I  questioned  on  this  subject  told 
me  there  were  no  such  pieces  of  alab:i.ster  in  the  market,  and 

■  that  they  w^ere  to  be  considered  as  without  price. 

■  On  the  fa<jado  of  the  charch  alone  are  two  great  ranges  of 
"    shafts,  seventy-two  in  the  lower  range,  and  seventy-nine  in  the 

I    upper  ;  all  of  porphyry,  alaljastor,  and  verd-antique  or  fine  mar- 
ble;  the  lower  about  9  ft.,  the  upper  about  7  ft.  liigh,  and  of 
various  circumferences,  from  4  ft.  G  in.  to  2  ft.  round. 
There  are  now  so  many  pul>lishcd  engravings,  and,  fiu*  better 
than  engravings,  calotyi)es,  of  this  frt(;a<le,  that  I  may  point  out 
one  or  two  circumstances  fur  the  reader's  consideration  without 
^'rhig  any  plate  of  it  hero.     And  ftvst,  ^«i  om^X.  U>  \«Aft  >;>tve, 
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relations  of  the  shafts  and  wall,  the  latter  being  first  sheeted 
With  aluba^ter,  and  then  the  pillars  set  within  two  or  threo 
ndies  of  it,  forming  such  a  grove  of  goldpn  marble  tliut  the 
wrobes  open  before  us  as  we  enter  the  c-hiiroh  like  gbulea  in  a 
loop  forest.  The  reader  may  perhups  at  first  fpiesiion  the 
M'opricty  of  placing  the  wall  so  close  bciiind  the  shafts  thiit  the 
atler  have  nearly  as  little  work  to  do  as  the  statues  in  a  Gothic 
wrch;  but  the  philosophy  of  this  arrangement  is  brielly  dednei- 
>lefrom  the  principles  stated  in  the  text.  The  builder  had  at 
lis  disposal  shjifts  of  a  certain  size  only,  not  tit  to  snst^iin  the 
rble  weight  of  the  fabric  aboTe.  He  therefore  turns  just  as 
tench  of  the  wall  veil  into  shaft  as  he  has  strength  of  marble  at 
^is  disposal,  and  leases  tlie  rest  in  its  massive  form.  And  that 
Wiere  may  be  no  dishonesty  in  this,  nor  any  appearance  in  the 
Aafts  of  doing  more  work  than  is  really  allotted  to  them,  many 
left  visibly  with  half  their  capitals  projecting  beyuud  the 
U^hivolts  they  sustain,  showing  tliat  the  wall  is  very  slightly 
kpei.dent  on  their  co-operatiun,  and  that  many  of  them  are 
ittle  more  tlian  mere  bonds  or  connecting  rods  between  the 
ODfldation  and  cornices.  If  any  architect  ventures  to  blame 
neh  an  arrangement,  let  him  look  at  our  mneli  vaunted  early 
Inglish  piers  in  Sahsbory  Cathedral  or  Westminati^r  Abbey, 
ficre  the  small  satellitic  shafts  are  introduced  in  the  same 
ftttiiitons  manner,  but  with  far  less  excuse  or  reason:  for  those 
lall  shafts  have  nothing  but  their  delicacy  and  purely  theoreti- 
ll  connection  with  the  archivolt  mouldings  to  recommend 
icin;  but  the  St.  Mark's  shafts  liavc  an  intrinsic  beauty  and 
flue  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  object  of  the  whole  system 
architecture,  as  above  stated,  is  in  great  part  to  set  forth  the 
auty  and  value  of  tlie  shaft  itself.  "Now,  not  only  is  this  ac- 
nplished  by  withdrawing  it  occiisionally  from  servile  work, 
h  the  position  here  given  to  it,  within  three  or  four  inches  of 
'  wall  from  which  it  nevertheless  stands  perfectly  clear  all  the 
By  up,  is  exactly  that  which  must  best  display  its  color  aud 
Plality.  When  there  is  much  vacant  space  left  behind  a  pillar, 
shade  against  which  it  is  relieved  is  comparatively  indefinite, 
eye  passes  by  the  shaft,  anrl  ]>enetrates  into  the  vacancy. 
It  when  a  broad  surface  of  wall  is  brought  near  the  skalV,  \Va 
shadow  is,  in  almost  every  eSeci  of  sunshine,  so  aVvjoiri^  «u.^ 
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dark  as  to  throw  out;  its  colors  witli  the  highest  possihle  bril- 
liancy ;  if  there  be  no  sunshine,  the  wall  veil  is  subdued  and 
Tinned  by  the  most  subtle  gradations  of  delicate  half  shadow, 
hurdly  less  udvuutugeous  to  the  shaft  which  it  relieves.  And, 
as  far  m  regiirds  pure  effect  in  open  air  (all  artifice  of  excessive 
durkne«8  or  mystLay  beiug  excluded),  I  do  not  know  anything 
wiuilHoever  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  European  arcliitecture 
1  have  seen,  which  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the 
quaint  shade  and  delicate  color,  like  that  of  Rembrandt  and 
Puul  Veronese  united,  wliich  the  sun  brings  out,  as  his  rays 
move  from  porch  to  porch  along  the  St.  Mark^s  fapade. 

And,  as  if  to  prove  that  this  was  indeed  the  builder's  inten- 
tion, and  that  he  did  not  leave  his  shafts  idle  merely  because  he 
did  not  know  how  to  set  them  to  work  safely,  tliere  are  two 
pieces  of  masonry  at  the  extremities  of  the  facade,  which  are 
just  as  remarkable  for  their  frank  trust  in  the  bearing  power  o£ 
the  shafts  as  the  rest  are  for  tlieir  want  of  confidence  in  theia- 
But,  before  we  come  to  tljcsc,  v,g  umst  say  a  word  or  two  re- 
specting the  second  point  named  above,  the  superior  position  of^ 
the  shafts. 

It  was  assuredly  not  in  the  builder's  power,  even  had  lie  beeH* 
80  inclined,  to  obtain  shafts  high  enough  to  sustain  the  whdo^ 
external  gallery,  as  it  is  sustained  in  the  nave,  on  one  arcade- 
He  had,  as  almve  noticed,  a  su]t]3ly  of  shafts  of  every  sort  imd 
size,  from  which  he  chose  the  largest  for  his  nave  shafts ;  tho 
smallest  were  set  aside  for  windows,  jambs,  balustrades,  supports 
of  pulpits,  niches,  and  such  other  services,  every  conceivable 
size  occurring  in  different  portions  of  the  building  ;  and 
middle-sized  shafts  were  sorted  into  two  classes,  of  which  on 
average  one  was  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  other, 
out  of  these  the  two  stories  of  the  fai^^ade  and  sides  of  the  cLu 
are  composed,  the  smaller  shafts  of  course  uppermost,  aud 
numerous  than  the  lower,  according  to  the  ordinary  la 
superim position  adopted  by  all  the  Romanesque  huildere, 
observed  also  in  a  kind  of  architecture  quite  as  beautif id  as  ai'^ 
we  arc  likely  to  invent,  that  of  forest  trees. 

Kuthing  is  more  singular  than  the  way  in  which  this  kind 

superimpositiun  (the  only  riglit  one  in  the  case  of  shafts)  w 

shock  a  professed  architects    He  has  been  accustomed  to  see, 
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le  Renaissance  designs,  shaft  put  on  tlio  top  of  shaft,  three  or 
four  times  over,  and  he  thinks  this  quite  righfc ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  is  shown  a  properly  subdivided  euperimpositiou,  in 
which  the  upper  shafts  diminish  in  size  and  midtiply  in  mimber, 
80  that  the  lower  pillars  would  balance  them  safely  even  without 
cement,  he  exclaims  that  it  is  *' against  law,"  ae  if  ho  had  never 
.  seen  a  tree  in  his  life. 

Not  that  the  idea  of  the  Byzantine  eupcrimposition  was  taken 
[  from  trees,  any  more  than  that  of  Gothic  arelies.     Both  are  siui- 
ple  corapliauces  with  laws  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  approxima- 
tions to  the  forms  of  nature. 

There  is,  however,  oue  very  essential  difference  between  troo 
slnir.ture  and  the  shaft  structure  in  question;  namely,  that  the 
marble  branches,  having  no  vital  connexion  with  the  stem,  must 
be  provided  with  a  firm  tablet  or  second  fouiidatiou  whereon  to 
stand.  This  intermediate  plinth  or  tablet  runs  along  the  whole 
facade  at  one  level,  is  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  left  with 
httle  decoration  as  being  meant  for  hard  service.  The  small 
pwticofi,  already  sjjoken  of  as  the  mo.st  gi-aceful  pieces  of  compo- 
i  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  ure  sustained  on  detached 
fkm  of  four  or  five  columns,  forming  the  continuation  of 
i  of  the  upper  series,  and  each  of  these  clusters  is  balanced 
I  one  grand  detached  shaft;  as  much  trust  being  thus  placed 
Ithe  pillars  here,  as  is  withdrawn  from  them  elsewhere.  The 
'  Jiorthern  portico  has  only  one  detached  pillar  at  its  outer  angle, 
'iich  sustains  three  shafts  and  a  square  pilaster  ;  of  these  shafts  ^M 
\  one  at  the  outer  auglo  of  the  group  is  the  thickest  {so  as  to'^H 
Qce  the  pilaster  on  the  inner  angle),  raeasiu-ing  3  ft,  3  in. 
nd,  while  the  others  measure  only  2  ft.  10  in.  mid  2  ft.  11  in.; 
I  in  order  to  make  this  increase  of  diitmeter,  and  the  impor- 
of  the  shaft,  more  manifest  to  the  eye,  the  old  liuilderg 
'  tlie  shaft  shorter  as  well  as  thicker,  increasing  the  depth 
of  its  capital  and  the  base,  with  what  is  to  the  thoughtless 
ectator  ridiculous  incongruity,  aud  to  the  observant  one  a  most 
autiful  expression  of  constmctive  genius.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Jleerve  :  the  whole  strength  of  this  angle  depends  on  accaraoy 
f  poise,  not  on  breadth  or  strength  of  foundation.  It  is  a  hat- 
i,  not  a  proi»ped  structure  :  if  the  balance  fails,  it  mvist  1'a!l\ 
Jtantly  ;  if  the  balance  is  maintain ed^  no  matter  "how  W\<i\Q^«t; 
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shaft  is  fastened  into  the  ground,  all  will  be  safe.  And  to  mark 
this  more  definitely,  the  great  lower  shaft  Tias  a  differ&ni  iase 
from,  all  the  others  of  the  fa^adcy  remarkably  high  in  proportion 
to  the  shaft,  on  a  circular  instead  of  a  square  plinth,  and  without 
spurs,  while  all  the  other  bases  have  spurs  without  exception. 
(t  lance  back  at  what  is  said  of  the  spurs  at  p.  79  of  the  first 
volume,  and  reflect  that  all  expression  of  grasp  in  the  foot  of  the 
pillar  is  here  useless,  and  to  be  replaced  by  one  of  balance  merely, 
and  you  will  feel  what  the  old  builder  wanted  to  say  to  us,  and 
how  much  he  desired  us  to  follow  him  with  our  understanding 
as  he  laid  stone  above  stone. 

And  this  purjiose  of  his  is  hinted  to  us  once  more,  even  by 
the  position  of  this  base  in  tlie  ground  plan  of  the  foundation  of 
the  portico ;  for,  though  itself  circular,  it  sustains  a  hexagonal 
plinth  set  olliquely  to  the  walls  of  the  churchy  as  if  expressly  to ' 
mark  to  us  that  it  did  not  matter  how  the  base  was  set,  so  only 
that  the  weights  were  justly  disposed  above  it. 

10.    PEOPEE  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD  IDOLATET. 

I  do  not  intend,  in  thus  applying  the  word  "  Idolatry**  to  ce^  ; 
tain  ceremonies  of  Romanist  worship,  to  admit  the  propriety  (rf  ' 
the  ordinary  Protestant  manner  of  regarding  those  ceremonies 88 
distinctively  idolatrous,  and  as  separating  the  Romanist  from  the 
Protestant  Church  by  a  gulf  across  which  we  must  not  look  to 
our  fellow-Christians  but  with  utter  reprobation  and  disdaiB.  , 
The  Church  of  Rome  does  indeed  distinctively  violate  the«ecW^  , 
commandment;  but  the  true  force  and  weight  of  the  sin  of  idol-"  • 
atry  are  in  the  violation  of  the  first,  of  which  we  are  all  of  n*  1 
guilty,  in  probably  a  very  equal  degree,  considered  only  as  meiB*  J 
bers  of  this  or  that  communion,  and  not  as  Christians  or  unbe- 
lievers.    Idolatry  is,  both  literally  and  verily,  not  the  mere  bow* . 
ing  down  before  sculptures,  but  the  serving  or  becoming  i 
slave  of  any  images  or  imaginations  which  stand  between  us  and  j 
God,  and  it  is  otherwise  expressed  in  Scripture  as  "walking  aft*  j 
ilie  Imagination"  of  our  own  hearts.   And  observe  also  that  whil^ I 
at  least  on  one  occasion.,  'we  ftivd  in  the  Bible  an  indnlgeu'*" 
granted  to  the  mere  external  au^\\t<iT^-s\Q\^^C\w!L^l\XNft8eco 
commandment,  ''When  1  oo^  m^^^Al  ^^^V\\^'^w\sfc^l"^^K!S5A? 
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rd  pardon  thy  servant  in  this  thin^,"  wo  find  no  indul- 
cc  in  any  instance,  or  in  the  sliglitest  decree,  granted  to  *'  cov- 
nisnesB,  which  is  idolatry"  (Col.  iii.  5;  no  casual  association 
terms,  observe,  hnt  again  energetically  repeated  in  Epliesians, 
6,  ''No  covetons  man,  who  is  an  idolater,  hath  any  iuherit- 
ce  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ");  nor  any  to  that  denial  of  God, 
[>latry  in  one  of  its  most  subtle  forms,  following  so  often  on  the 
tesession  of  that  wealth  against  which  Agur  prayed  so  earnestly, 
Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee, 
id  say,  '  Who  is  the  Lord  ? ' " 
And  in  this  sense,  which  of  ns  is  not  an  idolnter  ?  Which  of 
has  the  right,  in  iho  liiluess  of  that  better  kuowlcdge,  in  spite 
which  he  nevertheless  is  not  yet  seiiarated  from  the  service  of 
tis  world,  to  speak  scorafuUy  eft  any  of  his  brethren,  because, 
a  guiltless  igiiorance,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  bow  their 
lieea  before  a  .statue  ?  Which  of  ns  shall  say  that  there  may  not 
«  a  spiritual  worship  in  their  ajjpareut  idolatry,  or  that  there  is 
tot  a  spiritual  idolatiy  in  our  owh  apparent  worship  ? 

For  indeed  it  is  utterly  inipossihle  for  one  nmn  to  judge  of 
iie  feeling  "with  whicli  another  bows  down  before  an  image. 
!Vom  that  pnre  reverence  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Brown  wrote,  '*  I 
in  dispense  with  my  hat  at  the  sight  of  a  cross,  but  not  with  a 
Jionght  of  my  Eedeemer,"  to  the  worst  superstition  of  the  most 
jaorant  Eomanist,  there  is  an  infinite  series  of  subtle  transi- 
wns;  and  the  point  where  simple  reverence  and  the  use  of  the 
iftge  merely  to  render  conception  more  vivid,  and  feeling  more 
itense,  change  into  detinite  idolatry  by  the  attribution  of  Power 
I  the  image  itself,  is  so  difficultly  determinable  that  we  cannot 
stoo  cautious  in  asserting  that  such  a  change  has  actually  taken 
Jiice  in  the  case  of  any  individual.  Even  when  it  is  definite  and 
irtain,  we  shall  oftener  iind  it  the  conseqnence  of  dnlness  of  in- 
ject than  of  real  alienation  of  heart  from  God;  and  I  have  no 
lanner  of  doubt  that  hiilf  of  the  poor  and  nntaoglit  Christians 
ho  are  this  day  lying  prostrate  before  crucifixes,  Banibiuos,  and 
bito  Santos,  are  lindiiig  more  acceptance  with  God,  than  many 
I'otes'tttnta  who  idolize  nothing  but  their  own  opinions  or  their 
ij  interests.  I  believe  that  those  who  have  wots\Va\\\\^^(\.  Wvc 
lorns  of  Christ's  crown  will  be  found  at  last  to  have  \je^i.i\ \a«'V\^'c 
imscrthnn  those  who  Tior,«in"j)  the  thorns  of  the  ^oxWe.  act- 
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vice,  and  that  to  a<lore  the  nails  of  the  cross  is  a  less  sin  than  to 
adore  tho  hammer  of  the  workman. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  idolatry  of  the  lower  or- 
ders in  the  Romish  Church  may  thns  be  frequently  excusable, 
the  ordinary  subterfuges  by  which  it  is  defended  are  not  so.  It 
may  be  extenuated,  but  cannot  be  denied;  and  the  atiributiou 
of  power  to  the  image,*  in  which  it  consists,  is  not  merely  a  form 
of  popular  feeling,  but  a  tenet  of  priestly  instruction,  and  may 
be  proved,  over  and  over  again,  from  any  book  of  the  Romish 
Church  scmces.  Take  for  instance  the  following  prayer,  which 
occurs  continually  at  the  close  of  the  service  of  the  Holy  Cross  : 

"  Suincte  vraye  Croye  aourfio, 
Qui  du  corps  Dieu  fu  aouniee 
Et  dc  sa  sueur  arrousee, 
Et  de  son  sane  enluminee, 
Par  ta  vertu,  par  la  puissance, 
Defent  mon  corps  de  DieM!hiincG, 
Et  niontroic  moy  pur  ton  playsir 
Que  vray  coufea  puisse  mourir." 

"  Oh  holy,  true,  and  golden  Cross,  wliioh  wast  adorned  with  God's  body, 
and  wnttred  with  His  sweat,  and  ilhimliiated  with  Ilis  blood,  by  iliy 
healing  virttze  and  tiiy  power,  defend  my  body  from  mischance;  and 
by  thy  good  pleasure,  let  me  makie  a  good  confession  when  I  die." 

There  can  be  no  possible  defence  imagined  for  the  mere 
terms  in  which  this  prayer  and  other  such  are  couched:  yet  it  is 
always  to  be  remembered,  that  in  many  cases  they  are  rather 
poetical  effusions  than  serious  prayers  ;  the  utterances  of  imag- 
inative enthusiasm,  rather  than  of  reasonable  conviction;  and 
as  such,  they  are  rather  to  be  condemned  as  illusory  and  ficti- 
tious, than  as  idolatrous,  nor  even  as  such,  condemned  alto- 
gether, for  strong  love  and  faith  are  often  the  roots  of  them  and 


*  I  do  not  like  to  hear  Protestants  speaking  with  gross  and  uncharitable 

contempt  even  of  the  worship  of  rehcs.    Elishu  once  trusteed  his  own  stuff 

too  far;  nor  c^n  I  see  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  scorn,  or  the  unkind 

rebuke,  of  those  who  have  been  tjiuglil  from  (heir  youth  upwards  thai  to 

hope  even  in  the  hem  of  the  garmcut  may  somctiiuea  l>e  better  than  to 

spend  the  living  on  physicians. 
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tbe  errors  of  affection  are  better  than  the  accuracies  of  apathy. 
But  the  unhappy  results,  among  all  religious  sects,  of  the  habit 
of  allowing  imaginatiye  and  poetical  belief  to  take  the  place  of 
deliberate,  resolute,  and  prosaic  belief,  have  been  fully  and  ad- 
mirably traced  by  the  author  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  En- 
thusiasm/' 


11.   SITUATIONS  OF  BYZANTINE  PALACES. 

(1.)  The  Terraced  House.    . 

The  most  conspicuous  pile  in  the  midmost  reach  of  the 
Grand  Canal  is  the  Casa  Grimani,  now  the  Post-Office.  Letting 
his  boat  lie  by  the  steps  of  this  great  palace,  the  trayeller  will 
see,  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal,  a  building  with  a  small  ter- 
race in  front  of  it,  and  a  little  court  with  a  door  to  the  water, 
beside  the  terrace.  Half  of  the  house  is  visibly  modern,  and 
there  is  a  great  seam,  like  the  edge  of  a  scar,  between  it  and  the 
ancient  remnant,  in  which  the  circular  bands  of  the  Byzantine 
arches  will  be  instantly  recognized.  This  building  not  having, 
as  far  as  I  know,  any  name  except  that  of  its  present  proprietor, 
I  shall  in  future  distinguish  it  simply  as  the  Terraced  House. 


(2.)  Casa  Businello. 

To  the  left  of  this  edifice  (looking  from  the  Post-Office) 
there  is  a  modem  palace,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  Byzan- 
tine mouldings  appear  again  in  the  first  and  second  stories  of  a 
house  lately  restored.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  shafts  and 
arches  had  been  raised  yesterday,  the  modem  walls  having  been 
deftly  adjusted  to  them,  and  all  appearance  of  antiquity,  to-' 
gether  with  the  ornamentation  and  proportions  of  the  fabric, 
having  been  entirely  destroyed.  I  cannot,  however,  speak  with 
unmixed  sorrow  of  these  changes,  since,  without  his  being  im- 
plicated in  the  sliame  of  them,  they  fitted  thia  "paXaa^  \,Q>\>^Q,«toa  j 
the  residence  o/ ^Ae  Mndegtfri end  I  had  in  ^emc^.  \^\^%^'«i='  ' 
eralljr  known  as  the  Casa  Businello. 
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The  Braided  Ilouse. 


Leaving  tlio  steps  of  the  Oasa  Grimani,  and  turning  the  goB 
dola  siwjiy  from  the  Rialto,  we  will  pass  the  Gasa  Basinello,  and 
the  throe  houses  which  succeed  it  on  tlie  right.  The  fourth  is 
Huother  restored  palace,  white  and  conspicuous,  but  retaining  of 
its  ancient  structure  only  the  live  windows  in  its  second  storr, 
and  an  ornamental  moulding  above  them  wliich  appears  to  be 
ancient,  though  it  is  inaccessible  without  scaffolding,  and  I  can- 
not  therefore  answer  for  it.  But  the  five  central  windows  are 
very  valuable ;  and  as  their  capitals  differ  from  most  that  ve 
find  (except  in  St  Mark's),  in  their  phiited  or  braided  border 
and  basket- worked  sides,  I  shall  call  this  house,  in  future,  tl» 
Braided  House* 

(4.)  J7ic  Madonneita  House, 

On  flic  other  side  of  this  palace  is  the  Traghetto 
•* Delhi  Madoimetta ; ''  and  beyond  this  Traghetto,  still 
the  Grand  Canal,  a  small  palace,  of  which  the  front  shows  i 
vestiges  of  arcades,  tlie  old  shafts  only  being  visible,  with  t 
scure  circular  seams  in  the  modern  jdaster  which  covers ' 
arches.  The  side  of  it  is  a  curious  agglomeration  of  poin 
and  round  windows  in  every  possible  position,  and  of  no« 
every  date  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  lim 
the  smallest  of  the  buildings  we  have  to  examioe,  but  by  no] 
means  the  least  interesting  :  T  shall  call  it,  from  the  name  oi^\ 
Traghetto,  the  Mudonnetta  House. 


(5.)  The  Rio  Foscari  House. 

We  must  now  descend  the  Grand  Canal  as  far  as  the  Palflzrt] 
Foscari,  and  enter  the  nan'ower  canal,  called  the  Rio  di 
Foscari,  at  the  side  of  tliat  palace.     Almost  immediately  idU 
passing  the  great  gateway  of  the  Foscari  courtyard,  we  shall 
on  our  hft,  in  the  ruinous  and  time-stricken  walls  which  to^ 
over  tho  ivater,  the  while  cuTve  q1  a  tSxctA^W  uvdi  covered  i 
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ilpture,  and  fragments  of  the  bases  of  small  pillars,  entangled 
among  festoons  of  the  Erl.m  della  Mudoiiiia,  I  buTe  already,  in 
the  folio  plates  which  acconijuuii(xl  the  fir^it  volaine,  partly  illus- 
trated this  building.  In  what  references  I  have  to  make  to  it 
here,  I  slmll  speak  of  it  as  the  Rio  Foscari  House. 


(6. )  Casa  FarsetH. 

We  hare  now  to  reascend  the  Grand  Canal,  and  approach  the 

alto.     As  soon  as  we  have  passed  the  Casa  Grimani,  the  truv- 

Her  will  recognize,  on  his  right,  two  rich  and  oxtensivo  massca 

building,    which  form   important   objoets   in  almost    overy 

jjctaresque  view  of  the  noble  bridge.     (}f  these,  the  first,  that 

•tUest  from  the  Rialto,  retains  gi-eat  part  of  its  ancient  matc- 

I  in  a  dislocated  form.     It  has  been  cutii'cly  modernized  in 

IV  stories,  bnt  the  gronnd  floor  and  first  floor  have  nearly 

1  their  original  shafts  and  capitals,  only  they  have  been  shifted 

ptlier  and  tbitlier  to  give  room  for  the  introduction  of  various 

apartuients,   and    present,    in    consequence,    marvellous 

Jiomahes  in  proportion-     This  building  is  known  in  Venice  as 

\  Casa  Farsetti. 


(7.)  Casa  Lorednn. 

The  one  next  to  it,  though  not  conspicuous,  and  often  passed 
Sth  neglect,  will,  I  bclievCj  be  felt  at  last,  by  all  who  examine 
[carefully,  to  be  the  most  beautiful  palace  in  the  whole  extent 
'  the  Grand  Canal.  It  has  been  restored  often,  once  iu  the 
bthic,  once  in  the  Renaissance  times, — some  writers  say,  even 
)[)uilt  j  but,  if  m,  rebuilt  in  its  old  form.    The  Gothic  additions 

nonize  exquisitely  with  its  Byzantine  work,  and  it  is  easy, 

examine  its  lovely  central  arcade,  to  forget  the  Renais- 

^00  additions  which  encumber  it  above.     It  is  known  as  the 

.  Loredan. 

I  The  eighth  palace  is  the  Fondaco  de^  Turehi,  described  in 
text.     A  ninth  existed,  more  interesting  apparently  than 

'  of  theRC,  near  tlie  Church  of  San  Moise,  but  it  Twaa  t\iTCO^A\ 
in  tb/?  couise  of  **jiw/ij-oreiuents"  a  few   years  ago.     ^ 
cat  of  It  18  given  in  M.  Lazari's  Guide. 
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12.    MODERN  PAINTING   ON  GLASS. 

Of  all  the  various  principles  of  art  which,  in  modern  (bys, 
vo  have  defied  or  forgotten,  none  are  more  indisputable,  aud 

[few  of  more  practicul  importance  than  this,  which  I  shall  have 
occaaion  again  aud  again  to  allege  in  support  of  many  future 
duductioiiH : 

**  All  art,  working  with  given  materials,  must  propose  to  itself 
the  objects   which,  with   tliose  materials,   are  moat  perfectly 
attainable ;  and  becomes  illegitimate  and  debased  if  it  proposfl 
to  itself  any  other  objects,   better  attainable  with,  other  ma»  i 
terials." 

ThuB,  great  slendemess,  h'ghtness,  or  intricacy  of  structtire, 

I — as  in  ramifications  of  trees,  detached  folds  of  drapeiy,  or  i 
vreaths  of  hair, — is  easily  and  perfectly  expressible  in  metal* 
work  or  in  painting,  but  only  with  great  difficulty  and  mjXT' 
fcctly  expressible  in  scnlptiiro.     All  sculpture,  therefore,  which 
professes  aa  its  chief  end  the  expression  of  such  characters,  ?s 
debused;  and  if  the  snggestion  of  them  he  accidentally  required 
of  it,  that  suggestion  is  only  to  he  given  to  an  extent  compatiWn 
with  perfect  ease  of  execution  in  the  given  material, — not  to  the 
ntmost  possible  extent     For  instance  :  some  of  the  most  de- 1 
lightful  drawings  of  our  own  water-color  painter.  Hunt,  b)JT&  I 
been  of  birds'  nests;  of  which,  in  painting,  it  is  perfectly  posffl*! 
ble  to  represent  the  intricate  fibrous  or  mossy  structure  :  tlii're-  i 
fore,  the  effort  is  a  legitimate  one,  and  the  art  is  well  employed.  I 
But  to  carve  a  bird's  nest  out  of  marble  would  be  physically  iffl-J 

t  possible,  and  to  reach  any  approximate  exjiression  of  its  stru^  1 

r  ture  would  require  prolonged  and  iDtoleral>le  labor.     Therefore,! 
all  sculpture  which  set  itself  to  carving  birds'  nests  as  an  end 
or  which,  if  a  bird's  nest  were  required  of  it,  carved  it  to 
utmost  possible  point  of  realization,  wonld  be  debased.     Ko 
ing  hut  the  [general  form,  and  as  much  of  the  fibrous  stractnit 

.  as  could  bo  with  perfect  eaae  represented,  ought  to  be  attemjtU 

fat  all. 

But  mare  tluin  tliis.     The  workman  has  not  done  his  dut' 

and  IS  not  working  on  sale  \m\ie\\A«i?,  \wAfc%'a.  \\e  even  so  k 
Aonors  the  materials  witk^luck  "h^  \&  ^q^VIyc^^  vi&^q^\.'^«sss 
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ring  ont  tlieii'  beauty,  and  to  recommend  and  exalt,  as  far 
can,  their  peculiar  qualities.  If  he  is  working  in  marble, 
should  insist  upon  and  exhibit  ita  transparency  and  6olidity  j 
iu  iron,  ita  strength  and  temicity  j  if  in  gold,  its  ductility ; 
and  he  will  invariably  find  the  material  grateful,  and  that  his 
ork  is  all  the  nobler  for  being  eulogistic  of  the  substance  of 
"which  it  is  made.  But  of  all  the  arts,  the  working  of  glass  is 
that  in  which  we  ought  to  keep  these  principles  most  vigorously 
in  mind.  For  wo  owe  it  so  much,  and  the  possession  of  it  is  so 
great  a  blessing,  that  all  our  work  in  it  should  be  completely 
and  forcibly  expressive  of  the  peculiar  characters  which  give  it 
so  vast  a  value. 

These  are  two,  namely,  its  ductility  when  heated,  and 
TRAN8PARENGT  wheu  cold,  both  nearly  perfect.  In  its  employ- 
ment for  vessels,  we  ought  always  to  exhibit  its  ductility,  and 
in  its  employment  for  windows,  its  transparency.  All  work  in 
lass  is  bad  which  does  not,  with  loud  voice,  proclaim  one  or 
'other  of  these  great  qualities. 

Consequently,  all  cut  glass  is  barbarous:  for  the  cutting  con- 
Is  ita  ductility,  and  confuses  it  with  ciTstal.     Also,  all  very 
eat,  finished,  and  perfect  form  in  glass  is  barbarous  :  for  this 
,il8  in  proclaiming  another  of  its  gi-cat  virtues ;  namely,  the 
ease  with  which  its  light  substance  can  bo  moulded  or  blown 
to  any  form,  so  long  as  perfect  accuracy  be  not  required.     In 
etal,  which,  even  when  heated  enough  to  be  thoroughly  malle- 
able, retains  yet  such  weight  and  consistency  as  render  it  sus- 
ceptible of  the  finest  handling  and  retention  of  the  most  deli- 
.te  form,  great  precision  of  workmanship  is  admissible;  but  in 
;la68,  which  when  once  softened  must  be  hlowa  or  moulded, 
lot  hammered,  and  which  is  lialtle  to  lose,   by  contraction  or 
bsidence,  the  fineness  of  the  forms  given  to  it,  no  delicate 
futlines  are  to  be  attempted,  but  only  such  fantastic  and  tickle 
ace  as  the  mind  of  the  workman  can  conceive  and  execute  on 
lie  instant.     The  more  wild,  extravagant,   and   grotesque  in 
lei r  gracefulness  the  forms  are,  the  better.     Ko  material  is  so 
apted  for  giving  full  play  to  the  imagination,  hut  it  must  not 
wrought  with  relincment  or  paiiLTulnesa,  stiU  IcftSi  nnMVv  to'fe'Oa- 
neas.     For  as  in  gratitude  we  are  to  prodaim  iU  TvxXwfe^,  %c»  YCk. 
aJJ  honestjr  we  are  to  coidess  ita  imperiectioua  ",  an^  -^V^^^' 
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trill nij)hantly  set  forth  its  tranaparency,  we  arc  also  fi'aiiklj  to 
admit  its  fragility,  autl  tUerofore  not  to  waste  much  time  upon 
it,  nor  put  any  real  art  into  it  wlien  intended  for  daily  use.  No 
workman  ought  ever  to  spend  more  tiiau  an  hour  in  the  making 
of  any  ghiss  vessel. 

Next  in  the  case  of  windows,  the  pointa  which  wo  have  to 
insist  upon  arc,  the  trauspareiiuy  of  the  glass  and  its  suscepti- 
bility of  the  most  brilliant  colors;  and  therefore  the  attempt  to 
turn  painted  windows  into  pretty  pictures  is  one  of  the  mo8t 
gross  and  ridiculous  barbarisms  of  this  pre-eminently  barbaruiw 
century.  It  originated,  1  suppose,  with  the  Germans,  who  seem 
for  the  present  distinguished  among  European  nations  by  the 
loss  of  the  sense  of  color;  but  it  appears  of  late  to  have  consid- 
erable chance  of  establishing  itself  in  England:  and  it  is  a  two- 
edged  error,  striking  in  two  directions;  first  at  the  healthy 
appreciation  of  painting,  and  then  at  the  healthy  ap}>recia- 
tion  of  glass.  Color,  ground  with  oil,  and  laid  on  a  solid 
opaque  ground,  furnishes  to  the  human  hand  the  most  es? 
quisitc  means  of  expression  which  the  human  sight  and  inYen* 
tion  can  find  or  require.  By  its  two  opposite  qualities,  eaoii 
naturally  and  euriily  attainable,  of  transparency  in  shadow  luid 
opacity  in  light,  it  complies  with  the  conditions  of  nature }_ 
and  by  its  perfect  .govemableness  it  permits  the  utmost 
fulness  and  subtlety  in  the  harmonies  of  color,  as  well 
ntmost  perfection  in  the  drawing.  Glass,  considered  as  a 
terial  for  a  picture,  is  exactly  as  had  as  oil  paint  is  good, 
sets  out  by  reversing  the  conditions  of  nature,  by  making 
lights  transparent  and  the  shadows  opaque;  and  the  ungovern* 
ableness  of  its  color  (changing  in  the  furnace),  and  its  violent 
(being  always  on  a  high  key,  because  produced  by  actual  lighl)*^ 
render  it  so  disadvantageous  in  every  way,  that  the  result 
working  in  it  for  pictorial  effect  would  infallibly  be  the  dest 
tion  of  all  the  appreciation  of  the  noble  qualitiea  of  pictorii 
color. 

In  the  second  place,  this  modem  barbarism  destroys  the 
appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  glass.     It  denies,  and  endea' 
as  far  as  possible  to  conceal,  the  tmnsparcucy,  which  is  not 
j'ts  great    virtue  lu  a  mereV^-  \3L\^\\\U«\tfa.  ^«vut  of  view,  but  I 
great  spiritual  character  •,  tW  chaTa*i\«t  Xj^  Voc^Sav  Okci5?5^ 
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chitecture  it  becomes  most  touchingly  impressive,  as  typical  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  heart  of  man ;  a  typical 
expression  rendered  specific  and  intense  by  the  purity  and  bril- 
liancy of  its  sevenfold  hues;  *  and  therefore  in  endeavoring  to 
turn  the  window  into  a  picture,  we  at  once  lose  the  sanctity  and 
power  of  the  noble  material,  and  employ  it  to  an  end  which  is 
utterly  impossible  it  should  ever  worthily  attain.  The  true  per- 
fection of  a  painted  window  is  to  be  serene,  intense,  brilliant, 
like  flaming  jewellery ;  full  of  easily  legible  and  quaint  subjects, 
and  exquisitely  subtle,  yet  simple,  in  its  harmonies.  In  a  word, 
this  perfection  has  been  consummated  in  the  designs,  never  to 
be  surpassed,  if  ever  again  to  be  approached  by  human  art,  of 
tho  French  windows  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

*  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  more  necessary  to  the  progress 
of  European  art  in  the  present  day  than  the  complete  understanding  of  this 
sanctity  of  Color.  I  had  much  pleasure  in  finding  it,  the  other  day,  fully 
understood  and  thus  sweetly  expressed  in  a  little  volume  of  poems  by  a 
MissMaynard: 

"  For  still  in  every  land,  though  to  Thy  name 
Arose  no  temple, — still  in  every  age, 
Though  heedless  man  had  quite  forgot  Thy  praise, 
We  praised  Thee  ;  and  at  rise  and  set  of  sun 
Did  we  assemble  duly,  and  intone 
A  choral  hymn  that  all  the  lands  might  hear. 
In  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  the  deep  we  praised  Thee, 
Singly,  or  mingled  in  sweet  sisterhood. 
But  now,  acknowledged  ministrants,  we  come, 
Co-worshippers  with  man  in  this  Thy  house. 
We,  the  Seven  Daughters  of  the  Light,  to  praise 
Thee,  Light  of  Light  I  Thee,  God  of  very  God !" 

A  Dream  of  Fair  Colors. 

These  poems  seem  to  be  otherwise  remarkable  for  a  very  unobtrusive 
and  pure  religious  feeling  in  subjects  connected  with  art. 


THE 
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§  I.  I  TRF6T  tliat  the  reader  lias  been  enabled,  by  the  pre^ 
ceding  chapters,  to  form  some  conception  of  the  magniticence 
of  the  streets  of  Yenice  during  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.     Yet  bj  all  this  magnificence  she 
was  not  Bupremelj  difitinguishcd  above  the  other  cities  of  tlie 
middle  ages.     Her  early  edifices  have  been  preserved  to  our 
:;      times  by  the  circuit  of  her  waves ;  while  continual  recurrences 
Hiof  niin  have  defaced  the  glory  of  her  sister  cities.     But  such 
■fragments  aa  are  etill  left  in  their  lonely  squares,  and  in  the 
B comers  of  their  streets,  so  far  from  being  inferior  to  the  build- 
ings of  Yenice,  are  even  ujore  rich,  more  finished,  more  ad- 
mlnible   in  invention,  more   exuberant   in  beauty.      And    al- 
though, in  the  North  of  Europe,  civilization  was  less  advanced, 
and  tlie  knowledge  of  the  arts  was  more  confined  to  the  ecclesi- 
stical  oi*ders,  so  that,  for  domestic  arcliitecture,  the  period  of 
erfection  must  be  there  placed  much  later  than  in  Italy,  and 
unsidered  as  extending  to  tlie  middle  of  t\\e  M\i^eu\\i  qictl- 
^^  'f  7<-'f'  'i^  ^^^'^  f^Jfy  reached  Ji  certain  pomX.  \^  <ivrCCv/;\*C\c>w^ 
I  streets  became  doooitited  with  the  8amomaga\Sieew!e.i^^^^ 
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only  in  style  according  to  the  matorials  at  hand,  and  temj 
of  the  people.     And  I  am  not  awai'c  of  any  town  of  wealt! 
and  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  in  which  some  proof  does 
not  exist,  that,  at  it^  period  of  greatest  Qtiorgy  and  prosperity, 
its  streets   were   inwrought   with    rich    &culpttire,    and    even 
(though    in    this,    as   iHjfoi'©    noticed,   Venice    always    st 
snprejne)   glowing  with  coL.tr  and  witli  gold.      Now,  thep 
fore,  let  the  reader, — forming  fur  himself  as  vivid  and   real 
conception  as  he  is  able,  either  of  a  group  of  Venetian  palao 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  or,  if  he  likes  better,  of  one  of  lh~ 
L  more  fantastic  but  even  richer  street  sceucri  of  lloucn,  Antj 
■  werp,  Cologne,  or   Kuremberg,  and   keeping  this  gorgeoii 
~   image  before  him, — go  out  into  any  thoroughfare,  represcnta^ 

Itive,  in  a  general  and  ehai'aeteristic  way,  of  the  feeling  foij 
domestic  architecture  in  modem  times ;  let  him,  for  instanc 
if  in  London,  walk  once  np  and  down  Harley  Street,  or  Baker 
Street,  or  Gower  Street ;  and  then,  looking  upon  this  picture 
and  on  this,  set  hunself  to  consider  (for  this  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  our  following  and  final  inquiry)  what  have  l)ecn  the 
causes  which  have  induced  so  vast  a  change  in  the  European 
I  mind. 
§  II.  Renaissance  architecture  is  the  school  which  has  con- 
ducted men's  inventive  and  constructive  faculties  from  the 
Grand  Canal  to  Gower  Street ;  from  the  marble  sliaft,  and  the 
lancet  arch,  and  the  Avreatlied  leafage,  and  the  glowing  and 
melting  hamiony  of  gold  and  azure,  to  the  square  cavity  in 
the  brick  w^all.     Wc  have  now  to  consider  the  causes  and  the 

I  steps  of  this  change ;  and,  as  we  endeavored  above  to  iuve 
gate  the  nature  of  Gothic,  here  to  investigate  also  the  natua 
of  Renaissance. 
§  in.  Althougli  Renaissance  architecture  assumes  very  dif- 
ferent forms  among  different  nations,  it  may  be  conveniently 
(referred  to  tlu'ee  heads : — Early  Renaiasimce,  consisting  of  th^ 
first  corruptions  introduced  into  tlie  Gothic  schools :  Centr 
or  R<uimn   RenaiissaMce,  which   is  the  perfectly  formed  stylfl 
a/id  Groteeque  Renaissance,  which  is  the  corruption  of 
MenaiesMtce  itself. 
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§  IV,  Now,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  adverse  cause, 
we  will  consider  the  abstract  nature  of  the  school  with  refer- 
ence onlj  to  its  best  or  central  examples.  The  forms  of  kiild- 
iDg  -ft'liich  must  be  classed  geuerally  under  the  tei-in  eurh/ 
Beriiiiissauce  are,  in  many  cases,  onlj  tlie  extravagances  and 
corruptions  of  the  languid  Gothic,  for  whose  errors  the  classi- 
cal principle  is  in  no  wise  answerable.  It  was  stated  in  the 
eecond  chapter  of  the  "  Seven  Lamps,"  that,  unless  luxury  had 
eiicr^'atetl  and  subtlety  falsified  the  Gothic  forms,  Roman 
traditions  could  not  have  prevailed  against  them ;  and,  al- 
tlwugli  these  enervated  and  false  conditions  are  almost  in- 
BUutly  colored  by  the  classical  influence,  it  would  be  utterly 
imfair  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  tliat  influence  the  tii-st  debase- 
nient  of  the  earlier  echools,  which  had  lost  the  strerjgth  of 
uieir  system  before  they  could  l>e  stmck  by  the  plague. 

§  V.  The  manner,  however,  of  the  debasement  of  all 
Mbools  of  art,  so  far  as  it  is  natural,  is  in  all  mgea  the  same; 
luxuriance  of  ornament,  refinement  of  execution,  and  idle  sulv 
tletii's  of  fancy,  taking  the  place  of  true  thought  and  firm 
idling :  and  I  do  not  intend  to  delay  the  reader  long  by  the 
Gothic  sick-bed,  for  our  task  is  not  so  much  to  wiitch  the  wast- 
iiig  of  fever  in  the  features  of  the  expiring  king,  as  to  trace 
"Uie  eliaracter  of  that  Ilazael  who  dipped  tlie  clotli  in  water, 
and  kid  it  upon  his  face.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  the 
completeness  of  our  view  of  tlie  architecture  of  Venice,  as 
Veil  as  to  our  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ceii- 
Renaissance  obtained  its  universid  dominion,  that  we 
Iftnce  briefly  at  the  prineipai  forms  into  which  Venetian 
otliic  first  declined.  They  are  two  in  number :  one  tlie  cor- 
of  the  Gothic  itself;  the  other  a  partial  return  to  By- 
line fonns;  for  the  Venetian  mind  having  carried  the 
'«>diic  to  a  point  at  which  it  was  dissatisfied,  tried  to  retrace 
j|W,  fell  back  firet  upon  Byzantine  types,  and  through  them 

id  to  tlie  first  Roman.     But  in  thus  retracing  its  steps, 
docs  not  recover  its  ovn\  lost  e/iergy.     It  revkWa  t\\e  -^Xw.^^  ] 

gli  yvhjcb  It  had  pa£8ed  in  tha  morning  light,  Wt  \t\ft  mo^ 

wearied  Umlm,  and  iwder  the  gloomy  shadows  oi  e^cv\m^- 
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§  VI,  It  has  just  been  said  tliat  the  two  principal  canses  of 
natural  decline  in  any  school,  are  over-luxuriauce  and  over- 
refinement.  The  cornipt  Gothic  of  Venice  furnishes  ub  with 
a  curious  instance  of  tlie  one,  and  the  corinipt  Byzantine  of 
the  other.     We  shall  examine  them  in  succession. 

Now,  observe,  first,  I  do  not  mean  by  luxuriance  of  orna- 
ment, qitantity  oi  oniainent.  In  the  best  Gotliic  in  the  world 
there  is  hardly  an  inch  of  stone  left  utisculptured.  But  I  mean 
that  character  of  extravagance  in  the  ornament  itself  which 
shows  that  it  was  addressed  to  jaded  faculties  ;  a  violence  and 
coarseness  in  curvature,  a  depth  of  shadow,  a  luscionsness  in 
arrangement  of  line,  evidently  arising  out  of  an  incapability  of 
feeling  the  true  beauty  of  chaste  form  and  restrained  power. 
I  do  not  know  any  character  of  design  which  may  be  more 
easily  recognized  at  a  glance  than  this  over-lusciousness ;  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  at  the  present  day  there  is  nothing  so 
little  underetood  as  the  essential  difference  between  chastcneas 
and  extravagance,  whether  in  color,  shade,  or  lines.  We  speak 
loosely  and  inaccurately  of  "  overcliarged  "  ornament,  with  an 
oV»ftcure  feeling  that  there  is  indeed  something  in  visible  Form 
which  is  correspondent  to  Intemperance  in  moral  habits ;  l)ut 
without  any  distinct  detection  of  the  character  which  offends 
us,  far  less  with  any  undcretanditig  of  the  most  important 
lesson  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  universality  of  this  oniamental  law. 

§  VII.  In  a  word,  then,  the  safeguard  of  highest  beauty,  in 
all  visible  work,  is  exactly  that  which  is  also  the  safeguard  of 
conduct  in  the  soul, — Temperance,  in  the  broadest  sense  ;  the 
Tempemnce  wliicli  we  have  seen  sitting  on  an  equal  throne 
with  Justice  amidst  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues,  and,  wiuiting 
which,  there  is  not  any  other  virtue  which  may  not  lead  us 
into  desperate  error.  Now,  observe;  Temperance,  in  the 
nobler  sense,  does  not  mean  a  subdued  and  imperfect  energy  ; 
it  does  not  mean  a  stopping  short  in  any  good  thing,  as  in 
Love  or  in  Faith ;  but  it  means  the  power  which  governs  the 
most  intense  energjy  and  prevents  its  acting  in  any  way  but 
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:  ought.     And  with  respect  to  things  in  which  there  may 
sxcefis,  it  does  not  main  iiiiperfect  eiijojinent  uf  them  ;  hut 
tlio  regulation  of  their  quantity,  bo  tliat  the  enjoyment  of  them 
ill  he   greatest.     For  instance,  in  the  matter  we  ]iave  at 
ent  in  hiind,  temperance  in  color  does  not  mean  imperfect 
■  dull  enjoyment  of  color ;  but  it  means  that  government  of 
oVor  wliich  shall  bring  tlie  utmost  possible  enjoyment  out  of 
lill  lines.     A  bad  colorist  does  not  love  beautiful  color  better 
tlism  the  best  colorist  does,  nor  half  so  much.    But  lie  indulges 

till  it  to  excess ;  he  uses  it  in  large  masses,  and  nnsubdued ; 
,  atid  then  it  is  a  law  of  Nature,  a  law  as  universal  as  that  of 
gravitation,  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  enjoy  it  so  much  as  if 
lie  had  used  it  in  less  quantity.  His  eye  is  jaded  and  satiated, 
aiid  the  blue  and  red  have  life  in  them  no  more.  lie  tries  to 
paint  them  bluer  and  redder,  in  vain  :  all  the  blue  has  become 
grey,  and  gets  greyer  the  more  he  adds  to  it ;  all  his  crimson 
has  become  brown,  and  gets  more  sere  and  autumnal  the  more 
lie  deepens  it.  Ent  the  great  painter  is  sternly  temperate  in 
m  work ;  he  loves  the  vivid  color  with  ail  his  heart ;  but  for 
a  long  time  he  does  not  allow  himself  anything  like  it,  nothing 
but  sober  browns  and  dull  greys,  and  colors  that  have  no  con- 
livable  beauty  in  them  ;  but  these  by  his  government  become 
Wely;  and  after  bringing  out  of  them  all  the  life  and  power 
'  fljey  possess,  and  enjoying  them  to  the  nttennost, — cautiously, 
,  «id  as  the  crown  of  the  work,  and  the  consummation  of  its 
'  inngic,  he  pennits  the  momentary  crimson  and  azure,  and  the 
whole  canvas  is  in  a  flame. 

§  vm.  Again,  in  curvature,  wliich  is  the  cause  of  loveliness 

I  all  form ;  the  bad  designer  does  not  enjoy  it  more  than  the 

■oat  designer,  but  he  indulges  in  it  till  his  eye  is  satiated,  and 

)  cannot  obtain  enongli  of  it  to  touch  his  jaded  feeling  for 

But  the  great  and  temperate  designer  does  not  allow 

lira&elf  any  violent  curves ;    he  works   much  with   lines  in 

rhich  the  curvature,  tbougli  always  existing,  is  long  before  it 

I  perceived.    lie  dwells  on  all  these  subdued  curvatures  to  the 

termost,  and  opposes  them  with  still  severer  lines  to  li^m^ 
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tUomoiit  in  fuller  sweetness;  and,  at  last,  he  allowB  himself  a 
momentary  curve  of  energy,  and  all  the  work  is,  in  an  instuiit, 
full  of  life  and  grace. 

The  curves  drawn  in  Plate  YII.  of  the  first  volume,  were 
chosen  entirely  to  show  this  cliaracter  of  dignity  and  restraint, 
aa  it  appeal's  in  the  lines  of  nature,  together  with  the  per- 
petual changefulness  of  the  degi-eea  of  curvature  in  one  and 
the  same  Hne ;  but  although  the  purpose  of  that  plate  was 
cai'efully  explained  in  the  chapter  whicli  it  illustrates,  as  well 
as  in  the  passages  of  "  Modern  Painters"  therein  referred  to 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  43,  79),  80  little  are  we  now  in  the  hal»it  of  con- 
sidering the  character  of  abstract  lines,  that  it  was  thought  by 
many  persons  that  this  plate  only  illustrated  Hogarth's  re- 
versed line  of  beauty,  even  althougli  the  curve  uf  the  salvia 
leaf,  which  wae  the  one  taken  from  that  i)late  for  future  use, 
in  architecture,  was  not  a  reversed  or  aerpentine  curve  at  alL 
I  shall  liow,  however,  I  hope,  be  able  to  shoW  my  meaning 
better. 

§  IX.  Fig.  1  in  Plate  L,  opposite,  is  a  piece  of  ornament ar 
tion  from  a  Norman-French  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  fig.  2  from  an  Italian  one  of  the  fifteenth.  Ob- 
serve in  the  first  its  stern  moderation  in  cui-vature ;  the  gradu- 
ally united  luies  n-earhj  straight,,  though  none  quite  straight, 
used  for  its  main  limb,  and  contrasted  with  the  bold  but 
simple  offshoots  of  its  leaves,  and  the  noble  spiral  from  which 
it  shoots,  these  in  tlieii'  turn  opposed  by  the  sharp  trefoils 
and  thorny  cusps.  And  sec  what  a  reserve  of  resource  there 
is  ill  the  whole ;  liow  easy  it  would  have  been  to  make  the 
curves  more  palpable  aud  the  foliage  more  rich,  and  how  the 
noble  hand  has  stayed  itself,  and  refused  to  grant  one  wave  of 
motion  more. 

§  X.  Then  observe  the  other  example,  in  which,  whOe  the 

same  idea  is  continually  repeated,  excitement  and  interest  are 

sought  for  by  means  of  violent  ami  continual  cui-vaturcs  wholly 

unrestrained,  and  rolling  hither  aud  thither  in  confused  wan- 

tonnesa.     Compare  the  character  of  t\ie  BCY^ara-tc  \\\v,ca  \w  tlwaac 

examples  carofuily,  and   be  afesured  VWl  ^Vet^^J^^ 


Iiindaiit  and  luxurious  cui'vature  sliows  itself  in  omtunenta- 

it  is  a  sign  of  jiided  enurgy  and  failing  invention.     Do 

not  confuse  it  with  fulness  or  ricliness.     Wiiidth  is  not  neces- 

irily  wantoimesa :  a  Gothic  inouldiug  maj  be  buried  lialf  a 

foot  deep  in  thorns  and  leaves,  and  jet  will  be  chaste  in  GYerj 

ine;  and  a  late  lionaissance  moulding  may  be  utterly  barren 

id  poverty-stricken,  and  yet  vn  II  show  the  disposition  to  hix- 

ii-y  in  every  hue. 

§  XI.  Plate  XX.,  in  the  second  volume,  though  prepared 

for  the  BiDecial  ilhistratiou  of  the  notices  of  capitals,  becomes 

eculiurly  interesting  when  considered  in  relation  to  tlie  points 

ftt  present  under  consideration*     The  four  leaves  in  the  upper 

row  are  Byzantine ;  the  two  middle  rows  are  transitional,  all 

^but  fig.  11,  which  is  of  the  formed  Gothic;  fig.  12  is  perfect 

rothic  of  the  finest  time  (Dueal  Palace,  oldest  part)^  fig,  13  is 

Gothic  beginning  to  decUue,  fig.  14:  is  Eenaissance  Gothic  in 

amplete  coniiption. 

Now  observe,  first,  the  Gothic  naturalism  advancing  gradu- 
ally from  the  Byzantine  severity ;  how  from  the  sharp,  hard, 
formalized  conventionality  of  the  upper  series  tlie  leaves  gmd 
jUally  expand  into  more  free  and  flexible  animation,  until  in 
Bg.  12  we  have  the  perfect  living  leaf  as  if  fresh  giithered  out 
"  of  the  dew.     And  then,  in  the  last  two  examples  and  partly  in 

tfig.  11,  observe  how  the  forms  which  can  advance  no  longer 
ill  animation,  advance,  or  rather  decHne,  into  luxury  and  efferai- 
ttacy  as  the  strength  of  the  school  expires, 
g  xn.     In  the  second  place,  note  that  the  Byzantine  and 
Gothic  schools,  however  differing  in  degree  of  hfo,  are  both 
Jike  in  temperance^  though  the  temperance  of  the  Gothic  is 
Ije  nobler,  because  it  consists  with  entire  animation.     Obfierve 
kow  severe  and.  subtle  the  curvatures  are  in   all  the  leaves 
nn  fig.  1  to  fig.  12,  except   only  in  fig.  11 ;   and  observes 
Bpecially  the  firmness  and  strength  ghtained   by  the  close 
>proximation  to  the  straight  lino  in  the  lateral  Hha  of  the 
af,  fig.  12.    The  longer  the  eye  rests  on  these  tcm^ctaX-^  tswc\^ 
ares  the  wore  it  will  enjoy  tJiein,  but  it  wiW  a&svxvc^^  m  "Cv^^i 
^Jj^mried  by  the  movhid  exa^^geratioii  oi  t\i^\a£X  e^^x^^ 
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^  xm.  Finally,  obeervo — and  tliia  is  very  important— liow 
one  and  the  eaino  character  in  tho  work  may  be  a  sign  of 
totally  different  states  of  niind,  and  therefore  in  one  case  had, 
and  in  the  other  good.  The  examples,  fig.  3.  and  tig,  12.,  are 
b<^th  CM^ually  pure  in  line;  but  one  is  subdivided  in  the  ex- 
treme, the  other  broad  in  the  extreme,  and  both  are  beautifuL 
The  Byzantine  mind  dcbghted  in  the  delicacy  of  siibdivision 
which  nature  shows  in  the  fern-leaf  or  parsley -leaf ;  and  so, 
also,  often  the  Gothic  mind,  much  enjoying  the  oak,  thorn, 
and  thistle.  But  the  builder  of  the  Duc^U  Palace  used  great 
breadth  in  liis  foliage,  in  order  to  harmonize  witli  the  broad 
surface  of  his  mighty  wall,  and  delighted  in  this  breadth  as 
nature  delights  in  the  Bwee])ing  freshness  of  the  dock-leaf  or 

■  water-lily.  Both  breadth  and  subdivision  are  thus  noble,  wlien 
they  are  contemplated  or  conceived  by  a  mind  in  hcidth ;  anJ 
lH)th  become  ignoble,  when  conceived  by  a  mind  jaded  and 
satiated.  The  subdivision  in  iig.  13  as  compared  with 
tyj>e,  fig,  12,  which  it  was  intended  to  improve,  is  the 
not  of  a  mind  which  loved  intricacy,  but  of  one  which 
not  relish  simplicity,  which  ba<l  not  strength  enough  to 
the  broad  mas^ies  of  the  earlier  leaves,  and  cut  them  to  pi 
idly,  like  a  child  tearing  the  book  which,  in  its  wearini 
cannot  read.  And  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  contin 
find,  in  otlier  examples  of  work  of  the  same  period,  an 
wholesome  breadth  or  heaviness,  which  results  from  the 
having  no  longer  any  care  for  refinement  or  precision, 
taking  any  deliglit  in  delicate  forms,  but  making  all  tb 
blunted,  cumbrous,  and  dead,  losing  at  the  same  tinje  the  i 
of  the  elasticity  and  spring  of  natural  curves.  It  is  as  if  { 
sonl  of  man,  itself  severed  from  the  root  of  its  liealth,  i 
about  to  fall  into  corruption,  lost  the  perception  of  lifeial 
things  around  it ;  and  could  no  more  distinguish  the  wove  < 
the  strong  branches,  full  of  mnscnlar  strength  and  sang 
circulation,  from  the  lax  bending  of  a  broken  cord,  nor  J 
sinuoasnem  of  the  edge  oi  1;\\elGaf^  crushed  into  deep  folds 

the  expansion  of  its  living  giu^«xX\,  ixwsv  'Civ^  ^wfoMfid  ( 
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of  its  decay.*     Tliiis,  in  morals,  there  is  a  care  for  trifles 

yhicli  proceeds  from  love  and  coimciencG,  and  is  most  holy ; 

.  a  care  for  trifles  which  comes  of  idleness  and  frivolity,  and 

[most  base.     And  so,  also,  there  is  a  gravity  proceeding  from 

ttght,  which  is  most  noble ;  and  a  gravity  proceeding  from 

less  and   mere  incapability  of  enjoyment,  which  is  most 

Now,  in  the  various  forms  assumed  by  the  later  Gothic 

Venice,  there  are  one  or  two  features  which,  under  otlier 

eumstauces,  would  not  have  been  signs  of  decline ;  but,  in 

particular  manner  of  their  occurrence  here,  indicate  the 

al  weariness  of  decay.     Of  all  these  features  the  most  dift* 

active  are  its  crockets  and  finials. 

§  xrv.  There  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  crocket  or  finial 

on  any  part  of  the  Ducal  Palace  built  during  the  fourteenth 

ntury;  and  although  they  occur  on  contemporary,  and  on 

ne  much  earlier,   buildings,  they   cither  indicate  detached 

aplea  of  schools  not  properly  Venetian,  or  are  signs  of 

sipient  decline. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  finial  is  properly  the  orna- 
nt  of  gabled  architecture;  it  is  the  compliance,  in  tlie 
features  of  the  building,  with  the  spirit  of  its  towers 
dged  roof,  and  spires.  Venetian  building  is  not  gabled,  but 
orizontal  in  its  roots  and  general  masses ;  therefore  tlie  finial 
t  a  feature  contradictory  to  its  spirit,  and  adopted  only  in  that 
for  morbid  excitement  wljich  is  the  infallible  indication 
decline.  When  it  occurs  earlier,  it  is  on  fragments  of 
gabled  arcliitecture,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  porch  of  tlie 
uini. 

In  proportion  to  the  unjustifiableness  of  its  introduction 
the   extravagance  of   the   form  it   assumed  ;    becoming, 
Betimes,  a  tuft  at  the  top  of  the  ogee  windows,  half  as  high 
!  arch  itself,  and  consisting,  in  the  richest  examples,  of  a 
[lan  figure,  half  emergent  out  of  a  cup  of  leafage,  as,  for 

'  There  is  a  curious  instance  of  this  in  llie  modem  imilRtVoTia  o^  V\\<i 
uc  capKala  of  the  Casa  d'  Oro,  e/npioyed  in  its  restOTatlons.    T\\e  o\A, 

Mtals  )ook  like  clusters  of  leaves,  the  modern  ones  like  ki\eadeOi  mtt 

oiiffft  tn'Lb  holos  m  tbom. 
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instance,  in  the  small  arohway  of  the  Campo  San  ZaccanT 
■while  the  crockets,  as  imm^r  at  the  side  of  the  arcli,  and  not 
BO  strictly  coimected  with  its  balmicG  and  symmetry,  app^irto 
CDnsidur  thenisclvcB  at  greater  liberty  even  than  the  fiuials,  and 
iliiig  themselves,  hither  and  thither,  in  the  wilde8t  contortions. 
Fig.  4.  in  Plate  I,  is  the  outline  of  one,  carved  in  stone,  from 
the  later  Gothic  of  St.  Mark^s;  fig.  3  a  crocket  from  the  fine 
Yeroneso  Gotiiie;  in  order  to  enal)le  tlie  reader  to  chscem  the 
Renaissance  eliaracter  better  by  conipaiison  with  the  examples 
of  curvature  above  them,  taken  from  the  manuscripts.  And 
not  content  with  this  exuberance  in  tlie  external  ornaments  of 
the  arch,  the  iinial  intei-feres  with  its  traceries.  The  increased 
intricacy  of  these,  as  such,  being  a  natunU  2^i'ocess  in  tlie  de- 
velopenient  of  Gothic,  would  liave  been  no  evil ;  but  they  affi 
corrupted  by  the  enrichment  of  the  finial  at  the  point  of  tiw 
cusp, — corrupted,  tljat  is  to  say,  in  Venice :  for  at  Verona  the 
finial,  in  the  form  of  a  iiem'-de-lis,  appeal's  long  previously  at 
the  cusp  point,  with  extpiisite  effect;  and  in  our  own  W 
Northern  Gothic  it  is  often  used*  beautifully  in  this  place,  as 
in  the  window  from  Salisbury,  Plate  XII.  (Vol.  IL), 
But  in  Venice,  such  a  treatment  of  it  was  uttej'iy  cont 
the  severe  spirit  of  the  ancient  tracericB  ;  and  the  adoptioi 
a  leafy  Huial  at  the  extrciuity  of  the  cusps  in  the  door  of 
•  Btefano,  as  opixtsed  to  the  simple  ball  which  terminates  tl 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  is  an  unmistakable  indication  of  a 
dency  to  decline. 

In  like  manner,  the  enrichment  and  complication  of 
janib  mouldings,  wliich,  in  other  schools,  might  and  did  takd  ] 
place  in  the  healthieet  periods,  are,  at  Venice,  signs  of  decl 
owing  to  the  entire  inconsistency  of  such  mouldings  with 
ancient  love  of  the  single  square  jamb  and  archivolt. 
process  of  enricliment  hi  them  is  showai  by  the  successive 
amples  given  in  Plate  VII.,  below.     They  are  numbered,  ai 
ejyjlained  in  the  Appendix. 

§  XV.  The  date  at  \\\uc\\  t,\i\s  corrupt  form  of  Gothic 
prevailed  over  the  ear\y  &i\n^\ve\l^  <j1  \WN  exwi^vvvw  ty^cs 
be  determined  in  an  instarit,  ou  \\vei  ^Ve;^  <A  x^xa  ec\«« 
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hurcli  of  St.  tTobn  aiul  Paul.     On  our  loft  hand,  as  we  enter, 

is  tlie  tomb  of  the  Doge  Marco  Cornaro,  wlio  died  in  1367. 

It  is  rich  and  fully  developed  Crotliic,  with  crockets  and  finials, 

but  not  yet  attaining  any  extravagant  devclopcmetit.     Oppo- 

^gite  to  it  is  that  uf  tlit;  Doge  Andrea  Morosini,  who  died  in 

^■.382.     Itfi  Gothic  is  voluptuous,  and  over-wronglit ;  the  crock- 

^Bts  arc  bold  and  flond,  and  the  cnormons  iiriial  represents  a 

^fctatue  of  St.  Michael.     There  is  no  excuse  for  the  antiquaries 

wlio,  liaving  this  tomb  before  them,  could  have  attributed  the 

Mpevere  architecture  of  the  Ducal  Palace  to  a  later  date;  for 

^ftvery  one  of  the  Kenaissance  errors  is  here  in  complete  do- 

^■reloijement,  though  not  so  grossly  as  entirely  to  destroy  the 

^Jovcliness  of  the  Gothic   forms.     In  the   Porta  della  Carta, 

t4^3,  the  vice  reaches  its  climax. 
§  XVI.  Against  this  degi-aded  Gothic,  then,  came  up  the 
tenaissance  armies ;  and  tlicir  iirst  assault  was  in  the  require- 
lent  of  universal  perfection.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
destruction  of  lionic,  the  world  Iiad  seen,  in  the  work  of  the 
^■greatest  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century, — in  the  painting  of 
^'Crhirlandajo,  Masaccio,  Francia,  Pcrngino,  Piutnricchio,  and 
Pellini;  in  the  sculpture  of  Mino  da  Ficsolo,  of  Gliiberti,  and 
Yen'occhio, — a  perfection  of  execution  and  fulness  of  knowl- 
edge which  cast  all  previous  art  into  the  shade,  and  which, 
being  in  the  work  of  tliose  men  united  with  all  that  was  great 
that  of  fonner  days,  did  indeed,  justify  the  utruost  enthu- 
liaem  vnt\\  whicli  their  efforts  were,  or  could  be,  regai'ded. 
But  when  tliis  perfection  had  once  been  exhibited  in  anything, 
,  was  rcijuired  in  everything ;  the  world  could  no  longer  be 
atisiied  with  less  exquisite  execution,  or  less  disciplined  knowl- 
jge.  The  first  thing  that  it  demanded  in  all  work  was,  that 
;  should  be  done  in  a  consummate  and  learned  way ;  and  men 
Jtogether  forgi:>t  that  it  was  possible  to  eonsummate  what  was 
ontemptible,  and  to  know  what  was  useless.  Imperatively 
quiring  dexterity  of  touch,  they  gradually  forgot  to  look  for 
endemess  of  feeling ;;  imperatively  rof^ulriu*^  'AW^^T^fc'^  ^^ 
aowledge,  thej  grdduaSly  foi'got  to  ai>k  ivn*  wX^wv^^xV^  <^^ 
thought     The  thought  nnd  the  feeling  w\i\ck  Wifc^  «\vi&v^ 
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departed  from  thcni,  and  they  were  left  to  felicitate  them- 
Bclvcs  on  their  small  science  and  their  neat  fingering.     This 
is  the  history  of  the  first  attack  of  the  Renaissance  upon  tlio 
Gothic  Bchools,  and  of  its  rapid  results,  more  fatal  and  immedi- 
ate in  arcliitectnre  than  in  any  otlier  art,  because  there  the 
demand  for  perfection  was  less  reasonable,  and  less  consistent 
with  the  culpabilities  of  the  workman ;  being  utterly  opposec 
to  that  nideness  or  eavageness  on  which,  as  we  saw  above,  tLe 
nobility  of  the  elder  schools  in  great  part  dejwnds.     But  inaa- 
mnch  as  the  innovations  were  founded  on  some  of  the  most 
beaiitifnl  examples  of  art,  and  headed  by  some  of  the  greatest 
men  that  the  world  ever  saw,  and  as  the  Gothic  with  which 
they  interfered  was  cornipt  and  valueless,  the  first  appeai-anoe 
of  the  RenaiHsance  feeling  had  tlie  appearance  of  a  healthj 
movement,     A  new  energy  replaced  whatever  weariness  or 
dulness  liad  aiTecttHl  the  Ct othic  mind ;  an  exquisite  taste  and 
refinement,  aided  by  extended  knowledge,  furnished  the  first 
models  of  the  new  school ;  and  over  the  whole  of  Italy  a  8tji& 
arose,  generally  now  known  as  cinquG-eento,  which  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  as  I  just  stated,  produced  the  noblest  masten 
which  the  world  ever  saw%  headetl  by  Michael  Angelo,  Rap] 
and  Leonardo;  but  w^hich  failed  of  doing  the  same  in 
turc,  because,  us  we  have  seen  above,  perfection  is  therei: 
possible,  and  failed  more  totally  than  it  would  othei^wise 
done,  Ijceansc  the  claseical  enthusiasm  had  destroyed  the 
types  of  areliitectural  form. 

§  xvn.  For,  oliserve  here  very  carefully,  the  Renaii 
princij)le,  as  it  conhisted  in  a  demand  for  universal  perfi 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  Renaissance  principle  as  it  coi 
in  a  demand  for  classical  and  Roman  ftyrm^s  of  jx^rfei 
And  if  I  liad  space  to  follow  out  the  subject  as  I  should 
sire,  I  would  fii'st  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  might  have 
the  cou]*se  of  the  art  of  Europe  if  no  manuscripts  of  cl 
authors  had  Ijcen  recovered,  and  no  remains  of  classical  arcl 
toctwe  loft,  in  the  fifteenth  centurj-^;  so  that  the  executi 
perfection  to  whicli  tlie.  eitlovt?*  qI  "<ifi.  ^T^-siX  \aau  had  tended  i 
£v&  hundred  years,  and  ^'VicV  tiov?  ^x\3a&\.^^^'&>2QsA.^^ 
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been  allowed  to  develope  itself  in  its  own  natural  and 
proper  form,  in  connexion  with  the  architectural  structure  of 
earlier  Bchools.  Thi&- refinement  and  perfection  liad  indeed 
its  own  perils,  and  the  history  of  later  Italy,  as  she  sank  into 
.pleasure  and  thence  into  corruption,  would  probahly  have 
iHbeen  the  same  whether  she  had  ever  learned  again  to  write 
pure  Latin  or  not.  Still  the  inquii-y  into  the  prol>ablc  cause 
of  the  enervation  which  might  naturally  have  followed  the 
highest  exertion  of  her  energies,  is  a  totally  distinct  one  from 
that  into  the  particular  form  given  to  this  enervation  by  her 

■classical  learning ;  and  it  is  matter  of  considerable  regret  to 
me  that  I  cannot  treat  these  two  subjects  separately :  I  must 
be  content  with  mai'king  them  for  separation  in  the  mind  of 
^the  reader. 

1^  §  xvni.  The  effect,  then,  of  the  sudden  enthusiasm  for  clas- 
sical literature,  which  gained  strength  dm-ing  every  hour  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was,  as  far  as  respected  aix'hitecturc,  to 
do  away  with  the  entire  system  of  .Gothic  science.  The 
pointed  arch,  the  shadowy  vault,  the  clustered  shaft,  the 
heaven-pointing  spire,  were  all  swept  away ;  and  no  structure 
was  any  longer  permitted  but  that  of  tl\e  plain  cross-beam 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  over  the  round  arch,  with  square  or  cir- 
alar  shafts,  and  a  low-gabled  roof  and  pediment :  two  ele- 
ments of  noble  form,  which  had  fortunately  existed  in  Rotuo, 
vere,  however,  for  that  reason,  still  peiiriitted;  the  cupola, 
nd,  intenially,  the  waggon  vault. 
§  XIX.  These  changes  in  form  were  all  of  them  un fortu- 
nate ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion- 
ally exquisite  ornamentation  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  ac- 
count-of  its  being  placed  upon  edifices  of  the  eold  and  meagre 
Iloman  outUnc.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  one  Gotlu'c 
building  in  Europe,  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  in  which,  though 
I  the  ornament  be  of  a  nuich  earlier  school,  it  is  yet  so  exqui- 
^fcitely  finished  as  to  enable  us  to  imagine  what  might  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  perfect  wor]vTuaiislii\i  ui  X\\^V\si\\'\\ffSiX^^st^ 
•oui'ing  out  of  the  hands  of  men  like  Ven"oce\uij  a\v\  ^\\\\><^>i^Ai 
ad/t  been  employed  on  the  magniiicent  ii-AiueN^oVk  ol*^^ 
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etmctMre.  Tlii^  is  the  question  whicJi,  as  I  sliall  note  in  thej 
ctmcluJiug  chapter,  we  ought  to  set  ourselves  practically  Uq 
solve  in  itiodcTii  times.  ^H 

§  XX.  The  changes  effected  in  form,  however,  were  flR 
least  part  of  tlie  evil  principles  of  the  Itenaissance.     As  I  liav^ 
jubt  Sriid^  it«  tiuiin  uiiBtake,  in  its  early  stages^  was  the  uuwhole-| 
some  demand  iov  perfection^  at  any  cost.     I  hope  enough  lui^sj 
been  advanced,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Nature  of  Gothic^  toi 
show  the  reader  that  perfection  is  not  to  be  had  from  the  gen-: 
eral  workman,  but  at  tlie  cost  of  evervthing, — of  his  whole 
life,  thought,  and  energy.     And  Retuiissanco  Europe  thought 
this  a  small  price  to  pay  for  manipulative  perfection.    Men 
like  Verrocchio  and  Ghibei'ti  were  not  to  be  had  every  day, 
nor  in  every  place ;  and  to  require  from  the  common  workmaa 
execution  or  knowledge  like  theirs,  was  to  requii'e  him  to  be- 
come  their   coj>yist.      Their   strength   was  great    enough  to 
enable  them  to  join  science  with  invention,  method  with  em^ 
tion,  finish  with  tire;  but,  in  them,  the  invention  and  the  liift 
were  first,  while  Europe  saw  in  them  only  the  method  and  til* 
finish.     This  was  new  to  the  minda  of  men,  and  they  pursiioi 
it  to  the  neglect  of  everything  else.     "  This,"  they  cned,  "we 
must  liave  in  all  our  work  henceforward : "    and  they  were 
obeyed.     The  lower  workman  secured  method  and  finish, 
lost,  in  exchange  for  them,  liis  soul. 

§  XXI.  Now,  therefore,  do  not  let   me   be  misundei 
when  I  speak  generally  of  the  e\nl  spirit  of  the  Renai 
The  reader  may  look  through  all  I  have  written,  from 
last,  Qx\{\  he  will  not  find  one  word  but  of   the  most  profi 
reverence  for  those  mighty  men  who  could  wear  the 
sance   armor  of  proof,  and    yet   not   feel  it  encumber 
living   lioibs,* — Leonardo   and  Michael  Angelo,  Ghii'lani 
and  Miisaccio,  Titian  and  Tintoret.     Eut  I  speak  of  the 
eanec  as  an  evil  time,  because,  wdien  it  saw  those  men  go 
ing  forth   into  the  battle,  it  mistook  their  armor  for 


•  N"ot  that  even  these  men  were  able  to  wear  it  altogether  without  1 
as  we  abali  see  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Btrengtli :  and  forthwitli  encuiribered  wit!i  tlie  painful  panoply 
every  etripliug  wlio  ought  to  liave  gone  forth  only  with  hi3 
own  cboice  of  tliree  smooth  stones  out  of  the  hrook. 

§  XXII,  This,  thon,  the  reader  must  always  keep  in  mind 

p-hen  he  is  examining  for  himself  any  examjiles  of  cinquo- 

BTito  work.     When  it  has  been  done  by  a  trnly  great  man, 

v^hoee  life  and  strength  could  not  be  oppressed,  and  wlio  turned 

ito  good  acc^iunt  the  wliole  science  of  his  day,  nothing  is  more 

exquisite.     I  do  not  believe,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  more 

^loriotis  work  of  sculpture  existing  in  the  world  than  that 

^equestrian  statue  of  Jiartolomeo  Colleone,  hy  Verrocehio,  of 

which,  I  hope,  before  these  pages  are  printed,  there  will  be  a 

cast  in  England.     But  when  the  cinque-eento  work  has  been 

'"'done  by  those  meaner  men,  who,  in  the  Gothic  times,  though 

in  a  rough  way,  would  yet  have  found  some  means  of  speaking 

out  what  was  in  their  hearts,  it  is  utterly  inanimate, — a  base 

and  helpless  copy  of  more  accomplished  models;  or,   if  not 

this,  a  mere  accumulation  of  technic^d  skill,  in  gaining  which 

tlje  workman  had  surrendered  all  other  powere  that  were  in 

him. 

There  is,  tlierefore,  ctf  course,  an  infinite  gradation  in  the 
art  of  the  period,  from  the  Sistine  Chapel  down  to  modem  up- 
'^liolstery ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  since  in  arcliitecture  the  work- 
man must  be  of  an  inferior  order,  it  will  be  found  that  this 
einque-eento  painting  and  higher  religious  sculpture  is  noble, 
while  the  cinque-cento  arcliitectui-e,  with  its  subordinate  sculp- 
ture, is  universally  bad;  sometimes,  however,  assuming  forms, 
in  which  the  consummate  refinement  almost  atones  for  the  loss 
Eof  force. 

xxiii.  Tliis  is  especially  the  ease  with  that  second  branch 
ftf  the  Renaissance  which,  us  above  noticed,  was  engrafted  at 
Venice  on  the  Byzantine  types.  So  soon  as  the  chissicjd  entliu- 
aiasm  required  the  baninhment  of  Gothic  forms,  it  wiis  natural 
that  the  Venetian  mind  should  turn  back  with  affection  to  the 
i^yzantine  models  in  which  the  round  arcliee  ai\d  ft\va\\vi  "^v^^^*..^ 
necessitated  by  recent  Jaw,  were  preseiYted  uiviei:  Bl,  iorro^  <twv- 
ated  bf  the  usage  of  their  ancestors.     A\\A,  afi<iQTrA'. 
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§  XXV.  It  was  above  stated,  that  tlie  principal  diilerence  ii 
general  form  and  treatment  l>etween  the  liyzani'mn  and  Gothi 
palaces  was  the  contraction  of  the  marble  facing  into  the  nai 
row  spaces  between  the  win«lows,  leaving  large  fields  of  brie 
wall  perfectly  bare.  The  reason  for  this  appears  to  have  been 
that  the  Gothic  lHiildei"8  were  no  longer  Batisfied  with  the  fain 
and  delicate  hues  of  the  veine*!  marble  ;  they  wished  for  sooi 
moi*e  furclhle  and  pfi|uant  niude  of  decoration,  correBiwndin, 
more  couipk-tcly  with  the  gradually  advancing  splendor 
chivalric  costume  and  henddic  device.  What  I  have  m 
above  of  the  fiimple  habits  of  life  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
in  no  wise  refers  either  to  costumes  of  state,  or  of  militiuy 
eervloe;  and  any  illumination  of  the  thirteenth  and  early  foll^ 
teenth  centuries  (the  great  pcritxl  being,  it  seems  to  mc,  from 
1250  to  1J550),  while  it  shows  a  poculijir  majesty  and  simplici^ 
in  the  fall  of  the  robes  (often  woni  over  the  chaiti  armor), 
indicates,  at  the  same  time,  an  exquisite  brilliancy  of  color  and 
power  of  design  in  the  hems  and  borders,  as  well  as  in 
armorial  bearinga  with  which  they  ai'e  charged ;  and  while, 
we  have  seen,  a  pecvdiar  simplicity  is  found  also  in  the  foi 
of  the  architecture,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  folds  of 
robes,  its  colors  were  constantly  increasing  in  bn'lliancy 
decision,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  quarteiing  of  the  si 
and  of  the  embroidery  of  the  mantle. 

§  XXVI.  Whether,  indeed,  derived  from  the  rpiarteria 
the  knightfi'  shields,  or  from  what  other  source,  I  know 
but  there  is  one  magniticont  attribute  of  the  coloring  of 
late  twelfth,  the  whole  thirteenth,  and  tlie  early  fo 
centmy,  which  I  do  not  Und  detinitely  in  any  previous 
nor  afterwards  in   general  art,  though  constantly,  and 
sarily,  in  that  of  great  colorists,  namely,  the  union  of  one 
with  another  by  reciprocal  interference:  that  is  to  sa; 
mass  of  red  is  to  be  set  beside  a  mass  of  blue,  a  piece 
red  will  be  carried  into  the  blue,  and  a  ])iece  of  the  bl 
ried  Into  the  red;  Fomctimcs  in  nearly  equal  portions, 
shield  divide*!  intt>  four  c^umI^jv^,  v^^  ^N\v\e\\  1\\q,  xi^ipermi 
one  side  will    be  of  t\\e  fe'Auvc  eoVov  ^?>  \\iSi  \Q.\«w\aj3^ 
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Ler;  sometimes  in  gnuiller  fragments,  but,  in  the  periodfl 
ove  named,  always  deliiiitely  and  grandly,  tlioiigh  in  a  tliou- 
,nd  various  ways.  And  I  call  it  a  magnificent  principle,  for 
is  an  eternal  and  nnivei-sal  one,  not  in  art  only»*  but  in 
Jinman  life.  It  is  the  great  principle  of  Brotherhood,  not  by 
uality,  nor  by  likeness,  bnt  by  giving  and  receiving ;  the 
•\i1b  that  are  unlike,  and  the  nations  that  are  nnlike,  and  the 
natures  that  are  unhke,  being  bound  into  one  noble  whole  by 
each  receiving  something  fi'oni,  and  of,  the  others'  gifts  and 
tlie  others'  glory.  I  have  not  epace  to  follow  out  this  thought, 
— it  is  of  infinite  extent  and  appli^^ation, — but  I  note  it  for  the 
reader's  pursuit,  because  I  Lave  long  believed,  and  the  whole 
second  volume  of  "Modeni  Painters"  was  written  to  prove, 
that  iu  whatever  has  boou  made  by  the  Deity  externally  de- 
lightful to  the  human  sense  of  beauty,  tliere  is  some  typo  of 
God's  nature  or  of  God's  laws ;  nor  are  any  of  His  laws,  in 
itie  sense,  greater  than  the  appointment  that  the  most  lovely 
d  perfect  unity  shall  be  ohtaiuod  by  tlie  taking  of  one  nature 
into  another.  1  trespass  upon  too  high  ground ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  fully  show  the  reader  the  extent  of  this  law,  but  by 
leading  him  thus  far.     And  it  is  just  because  it  is  so  vast  and 

EBO  awful  a  law,  that  it  has  rule  over  the  smallest  things ;  and 
there  is  not  a  vem  of  color  on  the  lightest  leaf  which  the 
spring  winds  ai'e  at  this  moment  unfolding  in  the  fields  around 
f    *  In  tbe  various  works  which  Mr.  Prout  has  writtca  on  light  and  shade, 
no  principle  will  bo  found  insisted  on  more  strongly  than  tliis  carrying  of 
tbe  (larit  into  the  light,  Jind  vic«  ttrm..    It  is  curious  to  litid  Iho  untaught 
istiuct  of  a  merely  picturcwiue  artist  in  tlio  ninotecntU  century,  fixing  itstdf 
intensely  on  a  principle  which  regulated  the  antirc  sacred  composition  of 
le  thirteenth.     1  say  "untaught"  inBtinct,  for  Mr.  Prout  was.  throughout 
life,  the  discoverer  of  his  own  principles;  fortunately  30,  considering 
hut  principles  were  taught  in  hia  time,  hut  unfortunately  in  the  abstract, 
there  were  gifts  in  him,  which,  had   there  ll>een  any  wholesome  influ- 
to  cherisli  them,  might  have  made  hini  one  of  tbe  greatest  men  of  his 
lie  was  great,  under  all  adver.so  circumstnucea,  but  the  mere  wreck 
if  what  he  might  have  been,  if,  after  the  roufjb  training  noticed  in  my 
.mphlt't  on  Pre-Rnphsinlitisni,  as  having  fitted  him  fox  ViVs  'grcft.X.  Vv\n^^^Asv^\ 
Uie  world,  he  Ikj'J  viot  witlt  a  l^acJier  wUu  couiii  Yuwe  ^\i\»T«:vs>Xe^  "Vjm^ 
vers,  aad  dJrtictud  Uwm. 
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tiK,  but  it  is  an  ilhistrution  of  an  ordainment  to  whicli  tlio 
earth  and  its  creatures  owe  their  continuance,  and  tlieir  Re- 
deinption. 

§  XXVII.  It  is  perfectly  inconceivable,  until  it  has  been 
made  a  subject  of  gpecial  inipiry,  how  perpetually  Nature 
employs  this  principle  in  the  distribution  of  her  light  and 
shade ;  how  by  tlto  most  extraordinaiy  adaptations,  apparently 
accidental,  but  alwa}^  in  exactly  the  right  place,  she  contrives 
to  bring  darkness  into  light,  and  light  into  darkness;  and  that 
so  sharply  and  decisively,  that  at  the  very  instant  when  ono 
object  changes  from  liglit  to  dark,  the  thing  relieved  upon  it 
will  change  from  dark  to  light,  and  yet  so  subtly  that  the  eye 
will  not  detect  the  transition  till  it  looks  for  it.  The  secret 
of  a  great  part  of  tlie  grumluur  in  all  the  noblest  compositions 
is  the  doing  of  this  delicately  in  degree^  and  broadly  in  iiuwsj 
in  color  it  may  be  done  much  more  decisively  than  in 
and  shade,  and,  according  to  the  simplicity  of  the  work, 
^greater  frankness  of  confession,  \mtil,  in  purely  decoi 
'  art,  as  in  the  illumination,  glass-painting,  and  heraldry  of 
great  periods,  we  iind  it  reduced,  to  segmental  accuracy. 
I  greatest  noasters,  in  high  art,  ai*e  Tintoret,  Veronese, 
Turner. 

§  xxvni.  Together  with  this  great  principle  of  quartering 
is  introduced  another,  also  of  very  high  value  as  far  as  r< 
the  delight  of  the  eye,  thougli  not  of  so  profound  me.'inin^< 
As  soon  as  color  began  to  be  used  in  broad  and  opposed  tiel'i** 
it  was  perceived  that  the  mass  of  it  destroyed  its  brilliiuii5» 
and  it  was  tempered  by  chequering  it  with  some  other  color 
colore  in  smaller  quantities,  mingled  with  minute  portions 
pure  white.  The  two  moral  principles  of  wliich  tliia  is 
type,  arc  those  of  Temperance  and  Purity ;  the  one  r<.' 
the  fulness  of  the  color  to  be  subdued,  and  the  other  :^ 
shall  be  subdued  without  losing  either  its  own  purity  or 
of  the  colui"s  with  whicli  it  is  associated. 

,^  XXIX,  Hence  arose  the  universal  and  admu*able  sy 
the  diapered  or  chccpiered  \vA<i\L\i,\o\Y[\4  oi  early  omamoi 
The  J  are  completely  devdo^e^  m  \kvi  ^v\\x:fc\i\k^»s«ic^> 
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^tend  throufi^h  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  gradually  yieldinj 
to  landseai>e,  and  other  pictorial  backgrounds,  as  the  designer! 
lost  j>er<j<jptioQ  of  the  piuiDOse  of  their  art,  and  of  the  valuij 
of  color.  The  chromatic  decoration  of  the  Gothic  palaces  ot 
Venice  was  of  eoui*5e  founded  on  these  two  great  principles,! 
which  prevailed  constantly  wherever  the  true  chivjilric  and ' 
Gothic  spirit  possessed  any  inlluence.  The  windows,  with 
their  iutenuediate  spaces  of  niarhle,  were  considered  as  the 

fhjocts  to  be  relieved,  and  variously  (|uartercd  with  vigorous 
olor.  The  Mdiole  space  of  the  brick  wall  was  considered  as  a 
background  ;  it  was  covered  with  stucco,  and  painted  in  fresco, 
with  diaper  patterns. 

§  XXX.  What  ?  the  reader  asks  in  some  surprise, — Stucco  I 

ttd  in  the  great  Gothic  period  i     Even  &o,  but  not  stucco  to 

fiitate  stone.     Herein  lies  all  the  difference;  it  is  stucco  con- 

k1  and  understood,  and  laid  on  the  bricks  precisely  as  gesso 

lid  on  canvas,  in  order  to  form  them  into  a  ground  for 

eiving  color  from  the  human  hand, — color  which,  if  well 

W(l  on,  might  render  the  brick  wall  more  precious  tlian  if  it 

lad  been  built  of  emeralds.     Whenever  we  wisli  to  paint,  we 

icay  prepare  our  paper  as  we  choose ;  the  value  of  the  ground 

in  no  wise  adds  to  the  value  of  the  picture.     A  Tintoret  on 

gold  would  be  of  no  more  value  than  a  Tintoret  on 

canvas;  the  gold  would  mei'cly  be  wasted.     All  that 

[behave  to  do  is  to  make  the  ground  as  good  and  fit  for  the 

Icolor  as  possible,  by  whatever  means. 

§  xxxL  1  am  not  sure  if  I  am  right  in  applying  the  term 

f  stucco"  to  the  ground  of  fresco ;  but  tliis  is  of  no  eonse- 

I'loiice;  the  reader  will  understaud  that  it  was  white,  luid  that 

\i  whole  wall  of  the  palace  was  considered  as  tlie  page  of  a 

uk  to  Ixi  ilhiminated  :  but  he  will  understand  als^o  that  tlio 

winds  are  bad  librarians;^  that,   when  once  the  painted 

I'co  begim  to  fade  or  to  fall,  the  unsightliness  of  the  defaced 

\r  would  necessitate  its  immediate  restoration;    ami  that 

efore,  of  idl  the  chfomatic  decoration  of  the  GotkVc  ^vi\a.tcs», 

is  hardly  a  frnginant  left. 
tippjljTf  in  thepictuivs  of  Gentile  Bellini,  tlic  ireecjo  coVot* 
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mg  of  the  Gotliic  palaces  is  recorded,  as  it  still  remained  in 
his  tiiuo ;  not  with  rii::id  accuracy,  but  cjuite  distinctly  enough 
to  enable  us,  by  couipjiring  it  with  the  existing  colored  designs 
in  the  mumiscripte  and  glass  of  the  period,  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely what  it  must  have  beeu. 

^  xxxn.  The  walls  were  generally  covered  with  chequers 
of  very  wai'm  coFor,  a  russet  inclinhig  to  scarlet,  more  or  leas 
relieved  with  white,  black,  and  f^rey ;  as  still  seen  in  the  only 
example  which,  having  been  executed  in  marble,  has  been  per- 
fectly preserved,  the  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace.     This,  ho\r- 
ever,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  materials,  w;i8  a  pecuharl)^ 
simple  example ;   the  ground  is  white,  crossed  with  doable 
bars  of  pale  red,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  chequer  there  is  u 
cross,  alternately  black  with  a  red  centi-e  and  red  witli  a  blatjk 
centre  where  the  arms  cross,     lu  painted  work  the  groundfl 
would  be,  of  course,  as  varied  and  complicated  as  those  of 
manuijcripts ;  but  I  only  know  of  one  example  left,  on  the 
Casa  Sagredo,  where,  on  some  fragments  of  stucco,  a  very 
early  chequer  background  is  tracealile,  composed  of  crimson 
quatrefoils   interlaced,  with  cherubim  stretcMng  their  wings 
iiUing  the  intervals.     A  small  portion  of  this  ground  is  seen 
beside  the   window  taken    from  the    palace,  Voh   II.  Plate 
XIII.  Hg.  1. 

§  xxxiii.    It   ought  to  be  especially  noticed,  that,  in  all 

cliequercd  pattenis  employed  in  the  colored  designs  of  tbose 

noble  periods,  the  greatest  cai'e  ia  taken  to  mark  that  they  aW 

gromuU  of  design  rather  than  designs  themselves.    Modem 

architects,  in  such  minor  imitations  as  they  are  begiunmg  to 

attempt,  endeavor  to  dispose  the  parts  in  the  patterns  so  a* 

to  occupy  certaui  symmetrical  positions  with  respect  to  tli* 

parts  of  the  architecture.     A  Grothic  builder  never  does  tlii»^: 

he  cuts  his  ground  into  pieces  of  the  shape  he  requires  ^ntii 

utter  remorselcssnesv'?,  and  places  his  windows  or  doors  upon 

it  with  no  regard  whatever  to  the  lines  in  which  they  cut  th* 

pattern .'   and,   in  illuminations  of  man^iscriptp,   the  cliefj'ief 

itscU  h  constantly  elu\n|iei\  m  ^e  \w:)%l  svibtle  and  arbitrary 

way,  wherever  tliere  is  t\ie  \ea.&V  dvAsiwi  oV  \\&  \^^'isA^^ 
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ictiiig  the  eye,  and  making  it  of  importance.     So  intentional 
I  tills,  that  a  diaper  pattern  is  often  set  obliqnel}'  to  the  verti- 
liucs  of  the  deHigus,  for  fear  it  (shuuld  appear  iu  any  way 
loiuiected  with  them. 

§  XXXIV.  On  these  russet  or  crimson  backgrounds  the  entire 
Bpace  of  the  series  of  windows  was  relieved,  for  the  most  piU't, 
a  subdued  white  field  of  ahibaster;  and  on  tliis  deUcate  and 
veined  white  were  set  the  circular  disks  of  purple  and  greem 
The  arms  uf  the  family  were  of  course  blazoned  in  their  own 
iroper  colors,  but  I  think  generally  on  a  pore  azure  ground ; 
the  blue  color  ia  still  left  behind  the  shields  in  the  Casa  Priuli 
and  one  or  two  more  of  the  palaces  which  iire  uuretstored,  and 
the  blue  ground  was  used  also  to  relieve  the  sculptures  of  re- 
•Jigious  subject.  Finally,  all  the  mouldings,  c^ipitals,  cornices, 
:usi>s,  and  traceries,  were  either  entirely  gilded  or  profusely 
touched  with  gold. 

The  whole  front  of  a  Gotliic  palace  in  Venice  may,  there- 
fore, be  simply  described  as  a  liehl  of  subdued  nisset,  quartered 
with  broad  sculptured  masses  of  white  and  gold ;  these  latter 
being  relieved  by  smaller  uilaid  fragments  of  blue,  purple,  and 
deep  green. 

I      §  XXXV.    Kow,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tnrj,  when  painting  and  architecture  were  thus  united,  two 
processes  of  cliange  went  on  suimltancously  to  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth.     The  merely  decorative  cliequerings  on 
the  walls  yielded   gradually  to  more   elaborate   paintings  of 
iigure-fiubject ;  first  small  and  quaint,  and  then  enlarging  into 
snormous  pictures   filled   by  figures  generally  colossal.     As 
licse  paintings  became  of  greater  merit  and  importance,  the 
irchitecture  with  wliieh  they  were  associated  was  less  studied  ; 
ind  at  last  a  style  was  introduced  in  which  the  framework  of 
the  building  was  little  more  interesting  than  that  of  a  Man- 
chester factory,  but  the  whole  space  of  its  walls  was  covered 
dth  the  most  precious  fresco  paintings.     Such  edifices  are  of 
couree  no  longer  to  bo^considercd  as  form'mg  aiv  wcc\i\\.<iicXxi."t'aS. 
Bchoo];  they  wern  merely  largo  preparftUonft  ol  ?lv\a&\s^  YMv5vs\i 
'  Tjihn,  Giorgionoy  and  Ycro; 
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on  the  later  arcLitecture  of  Yen  ice,  as  snch,  by  painting  on  rts 
fayadies,  tkm  Landseer  or  Watts  could  coid'er  merit  on  that 
of  London  by  first  wliitcwaeliing  and  tlien  painting  its  Liid' 
Btreetii  from  one  end  to  the  otlier. 

§  xxxvL  Contemporarily  witli  tliis  cliange  in  the  relative 
valnea  of  the  color  decoration  and  the  stonework,  one  equally 
imiHjrtant  wafi  taking  jilace  in  tlie  oppusite  dh'ection,  but  of 
course  in  another  group  of  buildings.  For  in  proportioD  as 
the  architect  felt  himself  thrust  aside  or  forgotten  in  one  eui- 
lice,  he  endeavored  to  njake  himself  principal  in  another ;  ml 
in  retaliation  for  the  painter's  entire  nsnipation  of  ceitain 
fields  of  desigtij  succeeded  in  excluding  him  totally  from  those 
in  which  his  own  influence  was  predominant.  Or,  more  .iccu* 
rately  speaking,  the  architects  began  to  bo  too  proud  to  rewive 
assistance  from  the  colorists ;  and  these  latter  sought  for 
ground  which  the  architect  had  abandoned,  for  the  tuire- 
strained  display  of  their  o^vn  skill.  And  thus,  while  one 
Bi'viiiS  of  edifices  is  continually  becoming  feebler  in  desiguaml 
richer  in  superimposed  paintings,  another,  that  of  which  we 
have  so  often  spoken  as  the  eailiest  or  Byzantine  Renaissance, 
fragment  by  fragment  rejects  tlie  pictorial  decoration ;  sujiplies 
its  place  first  with  mai-bles,  and  then,  as  the  latter  are  felt  by 
the  architect,  daily  increixsing  in  arrogance  and  deepeninjif  ifl 
coldness,  to  be  too  bright  for  his  dignity,  he  casts  even  these 
aside  one  by  one :  and  when  the  la^t  porphyry  circle  has  van- 
shed  from  the  facade,  wo  find  two  palaces  standing  side  hy 
'eide,  one  built,  so  far  as  mere  masonry  goes,  with  consummatfi 
care  and  skill,  but  without  the  slightest  vestige  of  color  in  ai 
part  of  it ;  the  otlicr  utterly  without  any  claim  to  interest  ll 
its  architectui-al  form,  but  covered  from  top  to  bottom  witk 
paintings  by  Veronese.  At  this  period,  then,  we  bid  farew 
to  color,  leaving  the  painters  to  their  own  peculiar  field :  ai 
only  regretting  that  they  waste  their  noblest  work  on  walHJ 
from  which  in  a  couple  of  centuries,  if  not  before,  the  grea' 
part  of  their  labor  muftt  \>ci  cffivvced.  On  the  other  hand, 
aj'ciiJtecture  whose  dedme  nvc  ^to  XrAmv^^V-afc  ^q.-^  assiinn 
an  entirely  new  conditvow,  t\ia,\,  oi  Wg  ^>^x^^^^J\x^ 
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naissance,   ivliose    nature   we    are    to    examine  in   the  next 
Jiapter. 

§  xxxvn.  Bat  before  leaving  these  last  palaces  over  which 
tlie  Bjzautine   influence   extended  itself,  there  is  one  more 
^lesson  to  be  learned  from  tliem  of  much  iniportanee  to  us. 
Thougli  in  many  respects  debased  in  style,  they  are  consum- 
mate in  worlananship,  and  unstained  in  honor;  there  is  no  itn- 
■pei"f  ection  in  tliem,  and  no  dishonesty.    That  there  is  absolutely 
fio  imperfection,  is  indeed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a  proof  of 
their  being  wanting  in  the  highest  qualities  of  architecture ; 
^but,  as  lessons  in  masonry,  they  have  their  value,  and  may  well 
^■l>c  studied  for  the  excellence  tliey  display  in  methods  of  level- 
^■ling  stones,  for  the  precision  of  their  inlaying,  and  other  such 
^■qualities,  which  in  them  are  indeed  too  principal,  yet  very  in- 
^fctructive  in  their  jiartit^ular  way. 

^B      §  xxxvm.  For  instanee,  in  the  inlaid  design  of  tlie  dove 

^^with  the  olive  branch,  from  the  Casa  Trevisan  (Vol,  T.  Plate 

ii    XX.  p.  369),  it  is  impossible  for  anytliing  to  go  beyond  the 

[H^recision  with  which  the  olive  leaves  are  cut  out  of  the  white 

marble ;  and,  in  some  wreaths  of  laurel  beluw,  the  rippled  edge 

of  each  loaf  is  as  finely  and  easily  drawn,  as  if  by  a  delicate 

pencil.     No  Florentine  table  is  more  exquisitely  finished  than 

the  facade  of  this  entire  palace ;  and  as  ideals  of  an  executive 
>crf ection,  which,  though  we  must  not  turn  aside  from  our 
aain  path  to  reach  it,  may  yet  with  much  advantage  be  kept  in 
onr  sight  and  memory,  these  palaces  ai'e  most  notable  amidst 
^^he  arcliitecture  of  Europe.     The  Rio  Fagade  of  the  Ducal 
^R*ulace,  though  very  sparing  in  color,  is  yet,  as  an  example  of 
finished  masonry  in  a  vast  building,  one  of  the  finest  things, 
not  only  in  Yenice,  but  in   the  world.     It  differs  from  other 
frork  of  the  Byzantine  Renaissance,  in  being  on  a  very  large 
ale  ;  and  it  still  retains  one  pure  Gothic  character,  which  a<lds 
^ot  a  little  to  its  nobleness,  that  of  perpetual  variety.     There 
hardly  one  window  of  it,  or  one  paTieL,  that  is  like  another ; 
iid  this  continual  change  so  increases  its  apparcTvt  ^\^<i\>^  «ivv.- 
usin^i,'-  the  eje,  thaty  though  presenting  no  \io\d  I^^Xavy^^^  or 
iu^nmsBes  of  any  kind,  them  arc  few  tlviugs  \t\  \\awt; 
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impressive  tlian  the  vision  ot  it  uverJicaU,  as  tlic  gondola  glides 
fi"om  beneath  the  Briilge  of  Siglis.  And  lastly  (unless  we  are 
to  blame  these  buildings  for  some  pieces  of  very  childish  per- 
Bpcetive),  they  arc  magnificently  honest,  as  well  as  perfect.  I 
do  not  remember  even  any  gliding  upon  them ;  all  is  pui'e 
warble,  and  of  the  finest  kind.* 

And  thcrefoi*e,  in  finally  leaving  the  Ducal  Palace,!  let  us 
take  with  us  one  niorc  lesson,  the  last  which  we  shall  remvG 
from  the  Stones  of  Venice,  except  in  the  form  of  a  warning. 

§  XXXIX.  The  Bchoo!  of  arcliitecture  which  we  have  jast 
been  examining  is,  as  wo  have  seen  above,  redeemed  from 
severe  condemnation  by  its  careful  and  noble  use  of  inljid 
marlilcs  as  a  moans  of  color.     From  that  time  forward,  tbiB  iirt 
has  been  unknown,  or  despised  ;  the  frescoes  of  the  swift  and 
daring  Venetian  painters    long   contended   with    the   inlaid 
marbles,  autv^ying  them  with  color,  indeed  more  glorious  tiian 
theii's,  but  fugitive  as  the  hues  of  woods  in  autumn;  and, at 
last,  as  the  art  itself  of  painting  in  this  mighty  manner  faiJeil 
from  among  men,;}:  the  modern  decorative  system  establislii«l 
itself,  which  united  the  meaninglcssness  of  the  veined  marble 
with  the  evanescence  of  the  fresco,  and  completed  the  harmoDj 
hy  falsehood, 

§  XL.  Since  first,  in  the  second  chapter   of  the  "SevJl 
Lamps,"  I  endeavored  to  show  the  enlpableness,  as  well  as 
baseness,  of  our  common  modes  of  decoration  by  painted  ii 

*  There  may,  however,  be  a  kind  of  dishouesty  even  in  the  u«J' 
marble,  if  it  is  attempted  to  make  the  marble  look  like  something  else, 
the  final  or  Venetian  Index  under  head  "  Scalzi." 

f  Apffcndix  5,  " llenaissanco  Side  of  Ductil  Palace." 
I  We  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  at  present  among  na,  only  one  paint^jr,^ 
F.  Watts,  who  is  capable  of  de-sign  in  color  on  a  large  scale.     He  i 
Alone  among  our  artists  of  the  old  sehool,  in  his  perception  of  the  vnltiH 
breadth  in  distant  masses,  and  in  the  vigor  of  invention  by  w' 
breadth  must  be  sustained;  and  his  power  of  expression  and 
thought  arc  not  less  remarkable  than  his  bold  conception  of  co' 
Fery  probably  some  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  have  the  gift  also;  T 
certain  that  Rosetti bas it,  ftud"VV\iTO^a\ao"^\VVa\3;  but  the  experii 
yet  to  he  tried.    I  wish  \X  cou\A\)e  tQa^a  m'^Vt.^vj'^%  0«ax<tV\u  i. 
Street. 
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CloTj  of  various  woods  or  marbles,  tbc  subject  bas  been  dis- 
eiiesed  in  various  architectural  workfi,  an<l  is  evidently  becmiiiiig 
one  of  daily  increasing  interest.  When  it  is  considei-ed  how 
many  persons  tbere  are  wliose  means  of  livelilmod  consist  alto- 
getber  in  these  spurious  arts,  and  bow  (litHeult  it  is,  even  for 
tlie  most  candid,  to  admit  a  conviction  contrary  both  to  their 
interests  and  to  their  inveterate  habits  of  practice  and  thon<;bt, 
it  is  rather  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  cause  of  Truth  sliould 
have  found  even  a  few  maintainers,  than  that  it  ebould  Lave 
encountered  a  host  of  adversaries.  It  has,  however,  been  de- 
nde<J  repeatedly  by  architects  themselves,  and  so  successfully, 
at  I  believe,  so  far  as  the  desirableness  of  tliis  or  that  method 
ornamentation  is  to  be  meiisured  by  the  fact  of  its  simple 
Dnesty  or  dishonesty,  there  is  little  need  to  add  anything  to 
VhsLt  has  been  ah-eady  urged  upon  the  subject.  But  there  are 
Drae  points  connected  with  the  practice  of  imitating  marble, 
rhieh  I  have  been  unable  to  touch  u])oti  until  now,  and  by  the 
onsideration  of  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  see  soniething  of 
hejH'lict/  of  lionesty  in  this  nmtter,  without  in  the  letist  aban- 
ling  the  higher  ground  of  principle. 

§  xi.i.  Consider,  then,  Urst,  what  marble  seems  to  have  been 

nade  for.     Over  the  greater  pait  of  the  surface  of  the  world, 

fre  find  that  a  rock  has  been  providentially  distributed,  iu  a 

Banner  particularly  pointing  it  out  as  intended  for  the  service  of 

Not  altogether  a  corumou  rock,  it  is  yet  rare  enough  to 

Dmmand  a  certain  degree  of  interest  and  attention  wherever 

is  found ;  but  not  so  rare  as  to  preclude  its  use  for  any  pur- 

to  which  it  is  fitted.      It  is  exactly  of  the  consistence 

Hiich  is  best  adapted  for  sculpture  :  that  is  to  say,  neither  hard 

ftor  brittle,  nor  flaky  nor  spbntery,  but  uniform,  and  delicately, 

;  not  ignobly,  soft, — exactly  soft  enough  to  allow  the  seulp- 

ftr  to  work  it  without  force,  and  trace  on  it  the  finest  lines  of 

uished  form ;  and  yet  so  hard  as  never  to  betray  the  touch  or 

Dttlder  away  beneath  the  steel ;  and  so  admirably  crystallized, 

\d  of  stich  permanent  elements,  that  no  raiiia  d\sso\vc-  \\-,  vl^  ' 

pine  changes  h,  uo  atinosphere  decomposes  it;  onc^  i^\\'ft."^t^'» ^^ 

>  shaped  forever,  anless  subjected  to  actual  violence  oi:  aV\.tV 
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tion.  This  rock,  then,  is  prepared  by  Nature  ft 
and  architect,  ju&t  tis  paper  is  prepared  by  tlie  mauufaeturer 
for  tlie  artist,  with  as  great — nay,  with  greater — care,  and  more 
prrf«.'et  a<hi])tution  of  the  material  to  tlie  re^iuireuients.  Aiid 
of  tijis  luarble  paper,  some  is  white  and  some  colored;  but 
more  is  colored  than  white,  because  the  white  is  evidentljr 
meant  for  sculpture,  and  the  colored  for  the  covering  of  large 
surfaces. 

§  xLii,  Now,  if  we  would  take  Nature  at  her  word,  and  ase 
this  precious  paper  which  she  has  taken  so  mucli  care  to  pro- 
vide for  UB  (it  is  a  long  process,  the  making  of  that  paper;  the 
pulp  of  it  needing  the  subtlest  posBible  Solution,  and  the  press- 
ing of  it — for  it  is  all  hot-pressed — having  to  be  done  under 
the  saw,  or  under  something  at  least  as  heavy) ;  if,  I  say,  we  oec 
it  as  Nature  would  have  us,  consider  what  advantages  would 
follow.  The  col(>rs  of  marble  are  mingled  for  us  just  as  if  on 
a  prepared  palette.  They  are  of  all  sliades  and  hues  (ex«}pt 
bad  ones),  some  being  united  and  even,  some  broken,  mixed, 
and  iutenupted,  in  order  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  want 
of  the  paintei's  power  of  breaking  and  mingling  the  color  with, 
the  brush.  Eut  there  is  more  in  the  colors  than  this  dclic;tt'f 
of  adaptation.  There  is  history  in  them.  By  the  manner  ia 
whicii  they  are  arranged  in  every  piece  of  marble,  they  record 
tlie  means  by  whicli  that  marble  has  been  produced,  and  tlie 
successive  changes  through  which  it  has  passed.  And  in  all 
their  veins  and  zones,  and  Hame-like  stainings,  or  broken  and 
disconnected  lines,  they  wi'ite  various  legends,  never  uutnu;^ 
of  the  former  political  state  of  the  mountain  kingdom  to  wl 
they  belonged,  of  its  iniirmitieB  and  fortitudes,  convulsions 
consolidations,  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

Now,  if  we  were  never  in  the  habit  of  seeing  anytliiiig  W 
real  miu'blcs,  this  language  of  theii-s  would  soon  begin  to  I* 
understood  ;  that  is  to  say,  even  the  least  observant  of 
would  recognize  snch  and  such  stones  as  forming  a  peculitf 
class,  and  would  begin  to  inquire  where  they  came  fron.  ' 
at  last,  take  some  feeble  interest  in  the  main  question, 
thej  weix?  only  to  be  io\n\d  in  that  or  the  other  place, 


tow  they  came  to  make  a  part  of  this  motintain,  and  not  of 

Ptliat?     And  in  a  little  while,  it  would  not  ho  possible  to  stand 
for  a  moment  at  a  slio]*  door,  leaning  against  the  pillars  of  it, 
without  remembering  or  questioning  of  something  well  worth 
^.the  memoiy  or  the  inquirj,  touching  the  hills  of  Italy,  or 
JOreece,  or  Africa,  or  Spain ;  and  we  should  be  led  on  froTu 
knowledge  to  knowledge,  until  even  the  uiiscnlptured  wjdls  of 
our  streets  became  to  us  volumes  as  precious  as  those  of  our 
,    libraries. 

H      §  XLrn.  But  the  moment  we  admit  imitation  of  marble,  this 
source  of  knowledge  is  destroyed.     None  of  us  can  be  at  the 
pains  to  go  through  the  work   of  veritication.     If  we  knew 
that   every  colored  stone  we  eaw  was  natural,  certain   ques- 
tions, conclutiions,  interests,  would  force  themselves  upon  us 
without  any  etTort  of  our  own  ;  but  we  have  none  of  us  time 
^Ko  stop  in  the  midst  of  our  daily  business,  to  touch  and  pore 
^n)vcr,   and    decide  with   painful   minuteness  of   investigation, 
^whether  such  and  such  a  pillar  bo  stucco  or  stone.     And  the 
whole  lield  of  this  knowledge,  which  Nature  intended  us  to 

i possess  when  we  were  chihh'cn,  is  hopelessly  shut  out  from  us. 
[Woree  than  shut  out,  for  the  mass  of  coareo  imitations  con- 
Ifufics  our  loiowledge  acquired  from  otlier  sources;  and  our 
memory  of  the  nmrbles  Ave  have  ]ierlia]i8  onco  or  twice  care- 
L  fully  examined,  is  disturbed  and  distorted  by  the  iuaceuracy 
Bbf  the  imitations  which  are  brought  before  us  continually. 
H  §  XLFV.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is  too  expensive  to  em- 
"ploy  real  marbles  in  ordinary  cases.  It  may  he  so :  yet  not 
always  more  expensive  than  the  fitting  windows  with  enor- 
Kmous  plate  glass,  and  decorating  them  with  elaborate  stucco 
^mouldings  and  other  useless  sources  of  expenditure  in  modern 
building ;  nay,  not  always  in  the  end  more  expensive  than  the 
frequent  repainting  of  the  dingy  pillare,  which  a  little  water 
flashed  against  them  would  refresh  from  day  to  day,  if  they 
rere  of  true  stone.  But,  granting  that  it  be  so,  in  that  very 
ostliness,  checking  their  common  use  in  ceiVsMi  XocsXv'Cve^^x?* 
piirt  of  the  interest  of  j/j;irblee,  considered  aa  VV&iorj.  ^V^tCk 
;-  are  not  found,  Nature  has  supplied  otkeT  maiX^mUw" 
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for  brick,  or  forest  for  timber,— in  the  woiking  of  w 
intends  otlicr  cliarncters  of  the  human  mind  to  bo  dcvelopo(f, 
and  by  the  proper  use  of  whick  certain  local  advantages  wiii 
assnredly  l>e  attained,  wUile  tlie  deligbtfulDcss  and  nieamng 
of  the  precious  marbles  will  Ijc  felt  more  forcibly  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  occur,  or  on  the  occaeions  when  they  majle^ 
procured.  ^H 

§  XLV.  It  can  hardly  bo  necessary  to  add,  that,  as  the  BJH 
tation  of  marbles  interferes  with  and  cheeks  the  knowledge  of 
geography  and  geology,  so  the  imitation  of  wood  interferes 
with  that  of  botany ;  and  that  our  acquaintance  with  tlie 
nature,  uses,  and  manner  of  growth  of  the  timber  trees  of  onr 
own  and  of  foreign  coimtries,  would  probably,  in  the  raajointy 
of  cases,  become  accurate  and  extensive,  without  any  labor  or 
sacrifice  of  time,  were  not  all  inrpiiry  checked,  and  all  ol 
vation  betrayed,  by  the  wretched  labore  of  the  "  Grainer." 

§  XLvi.  But  this  is  not  all.     As  tlie  practice  of  hiiit; 
retar«ls  knowledge,  so  also  it  retards  art. 

There  is  not  a  meaner  occupation  for  the  human  mind  than 
the  imitation  of  the  stains  and  stria:!  of  raax'hle  and  wixxL 
When  engaged  in  any  easy  and  siniple  meclianical  occiipatii 
tliere  is  still  some  liberty  for  the  mind  to  leave  the  li 
work ;  and  the  clash  of  the  loom  or  the  activity  of  the  fi 
will  not  always  prevent  the  thoughts  from  some  happy  e 
ation  in  their  own  domains.  But  the  gi'ainer  must  think 
what  he  is  doing ;  and  veritalde  attention  and  care,  and  ocd* 
sioually  considerablt!  skill,  are  consumed  in  the  doing  of  * 
more  absolute  nothing  than  I  can  name  in  any  other  dej)ari'( 
meut  of  painfid  idleness.  I  know  not  anything  so  }nnnili«fr| 
ing  as  to  see  a  human  being,  with  ai'iiis  and  limbs  com 
and  apparently  a  head,  and  assuredly  a  soul,  yet  into  the 
of  which  when  you  have  put  a  bnish  and  pallet,  it  caufl' 
any  til  ing  with  them  but  imitate  a  piece  of  wood.  It 
color,  it  has  no  ideas  of  color ;  it  cannot  draw,  it  has  r 
of  form  ]  it  crmnot  cai'katoTe,  it  has  no  ideas  of  humor. 
JncnpublG  of  anything  be^'oudVwoV*.  iV\ \\.& '^viVWf etfltn 
entire  result  of  tlie  daWy  aY\A'^^»-'^^^^  *^^  '^'^  Nvmsgcoaic^i 
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immortality,  is  to  be  siicli  a  piece  of  texture  as  the  sun  and 
dew  are  eucldng  np  out  of  tlie  niudjly  gromul,  and  weaving 
togetlier,  far  more  linelj,  in  millions  of  millions  of  gruwini; 
LruDclies,  over  every  rood  of  waste  woodland  and  shady  hiil. 

§  XLvn.  But  what  is  to  be  done,  the  reader  asks,  with  men 

who  are  cap«able  of  nothing  else  than  this  ?     Nay,  they  may 

bo  capable  of  everything  else,  for  all  we  know,  and  what  we 

are  to  do  with  them  I  will  try  to  say  in  the  next  chapter  ;  hut 

iiioaDwhile  one  word  more  touching  the  higher  j>rinei]des  of 

action  in  this  matter,  from  which  we  have  descended  to  those 

of  expediency.     I  trust  that  some  day  the  language  of  Tyj^es 

will  be  more  read  and  understood  by  us  tlian  it  hm  been  for 

centnries ;  and  when  this  language,  a  better  one  than  either 

Greek  or  Latiii,  is  again  recognized  amongst  us,  wo  shall  find, 

or  remember,  that  as  theotlier  visible  elements  of  the  universe 

—its  au",  its  watier,  and  its  flame — set  forth,  in  their  pure 

energies,  the  life-giving,  purifying,  and  sanctifying  inllueuees 

of  tlie  Deity  upon  His  creatures,  so  the  eai'th,  in  its  purity, 

sets  forth  His  eternity  and  His  Truth.     I  have  dwelt  above 

<^  the  histoncal  language  of  stones ;  let  us  not  forget  this, 

vliieh  is  their  theological   language ;  and,  as  we  would  not 

tuntonly  pollute  the  fresh  watei-s  wlicn  they  issue  forth  in 

tlieir  clear  glory  from  the  rock,  nor  stay  the  mountain  ^vinds 

into  pestilential  stagnancy,  nor  mock  the  sunbeams  wltli  ai'ti- 

^cittl  and  ineffective  light ;  so  let  us  not  by  our  own  base  and 

narren  falsehoods,  replace  the  crystalline  strength  and  burning 

tolor  of  the  earth  from  which  we  were  horn,  and  to  which  we 

hnst  retura  ;  the  earth  which,  like  our  own  bodies,  though 

bst  in  its  degradation,  is  full  of  splendor  when  God's  hand 

Where  its  atoms ;  and  which  was  for  ever  sanctitied  by  Him, 

I  the  symbol  no  lees  of  Hia  lovo  than  of  His  truth,  when  He 

*de  the  high  priest  bear  the  names  of  the  Children  of  Israel 

clear  stones  of  the  Breastplate  of  Judgment. 
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§  I.  Of  all  the  buildings  in  Yenice,  later  in  date  tlian  the 
I  final  additions  to  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  noblest  is,  beyond  all 
H  question,  that  which,  having  been  condemned  by  its  propri- 
^   etor,  not  many  yeai-s  apjo,  to  be  pulled  down  and  sold  for  the 

kvahie  of  itB  materials,  was  rescued  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, and  appropriated — the  goveniment  officers  having  no 
other  use  for  it — to  the  business  of  the  Post-Office ;  though 
'  still  known  to  the  gondolier  by  its  ancient  name,  the  Oasa 
H  Grimani.  It  is  oomposed  of  thi-ee  stones  of  the  Corinthian 
H  order,  at  once  simple,  delicate,  and  sublinie ;  but  on  so  colossal 
H  a  scale,  that  the  three-storied  paLices  on  its  right  and  left  only 
H  reach  to  the  cornice  which  marks  the  level  of  its  first  floor.  Yet 
'  it  is  not  at  first  perceived  to  be  so  vast ;  and  it  is  only  when 
\  Bome  expedieiit  is  employed  to  hide  it  from  the  eye,  that  by 
B  the  sndden  dwarfing  of  the  whole  reach  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
^    which  it  commands,  we  become  aware  that  it  is  to  the  majesty 

I  of  the  Casa  Grunani  that  the  Rialto  itself,  and  the  whole 
group  of  neighboring  buildings,  owe  the  greater  pai't  of  their 
iiiipressiveness.  Nor  is  the  finish  of  its  details  less  notable 
than  the  grandeur  of  their  scale.  There  is  not  an  erring  line, 
nor  a  mistaken  proportion,  throughout  its  noble  front;  and 
the  exceeding  fineness  of  the  chiselling  gives  an  appearance  of 

I  lightness  to  the  vast  blocks  of  stone  out  of  whose  perfect  union 
that  front  is  composed.  The  decoration  is  sparing,  but  deli- 
cate :  the  fii-st  story  OTdy  simpler  than  the  rest,  in  that  it  has 
pjlastors  instead  of  shafts,  but  all  with  Corinthian  capitals,  rich 
In  Jcafage,  and  fruited  delicately  *  \W  TcaY  oi  t\\e  vvv>\\^^iv\  tisvd 
smooth,  and  the  mould  inga  sliarp  and  slaaWo^N,  bo  \Xi'^\.  ^v^\tf^<l 
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Bhafts  look  like  crystals  of  beryl  running  tlifongh  a  rock  of 

§  n.  This  palace  is  the  principal  type  at  Venice,  and  one  of 
itlie  best  in  Eiu'ope,  of  tlie  eentnil  architecture  of  the  RcTiais- 
iBance  schools ;  that  carefully  studied  and  j>erfectly  executed 
1  architecture  to  which  those  scliools  owe  their  principal  claims 
to  our  respect,  and  which  became  the  model  of  most  of  tlie 
iaijwrtant  works  subsequently  produced  by  civilized  nations. 
I  have  called  it  the  Roman  Kenaissance,  because  it  is  founded, 
both  in  its  principles  of  snperimposition,  and  in  the  style  of 
its  oniament,  upon  the  architecture  of  classic  Rome  at  its  best 
period.     The  revival  of  Latin  literature  both  led  to  its  adop- 
tion, and  directed  its  form  ;  and  the  most  important  examjile 
of  it  wliieh  exists  is  the  modern  Roman  biisilicii  of  St,  Peter's. 
It  had,  at  its  Renaissjn:iee  or  new  birth,  no  resemblance  either 
to  Greek,  Gothic,  or  Byzantine  forms,  except  in  retaining  the  , 
use  of  the  round  arch,  vault,  and  dome ;  in  the  trcatuicnt  of 
^details,  it  was  exclusively  Latin ;  the  last  links  of  connexion 
^th  niedieeval  tradition  baring  been  broken  by  its  builders  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  classical  art,  and  the  forms  of  true  Greek 
I  or  Athenian  architecture  being  still  unknown  to  them.     Tlie 
I  «tijdy  of  these  noble  Greek  forms  has  induced  various  modifi- 
ttitions  of  the  Renaissance  in  our  ovm  times ;  but  the  con- 
I  Virions  which  are  found  most  applicable  to  the  u.^es  of  modern 
liife  are  still  Roman,  and  the  entire  style  may  most  fitly  be 
expressed  by  the  tenn  '*  Roman  Renaissance." 

§  ni.  It  is  this  style,  in  its  purity  and  fullest  form, — repre- 
nted  by  such  buildings  as  the  Casa  Grimani  at  Venice  (built 
San  Michel i),  the  Town  Hall  at  Vicenza  (l)y  Palladio),  St. 
at  Rome  (by  Michael  Angcio),  St.  Paul's  and  White- 
.  in  London  (by  Wren  and  Inigo  Jones), — which  is  the  true 
itagouist  of  the  Gothic  school.     The  intermediate,  or  connipt 
inditions  of  it,  though  multiplied  over  Europe,  are  no  longer 
imired  by  ai*chitect8,  or  made  the  subjects  of  their  study  *, 
the  finished  work  of  tljis  central  school  is  &t\\\,  \\\  "wvts'eX. 
the  modvl  set  before  tlie  student  of  the  i\meleeii\\i  ^ew- 
r,  as  opposed  to  those  Gothic,  RomaacBmie,  ot  "Byzwii\\xv^ 
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formfi  whicli  ]mve  lon<^  been  coiisidored  barbarona, 
still  by  most  of  tbc  li'iuliiig  iiicii  of  the  dny.  That  they 
on  the  contrary,  most  noble  and  beautiful,  and  that  the  antag- 
onistic Renaissance  is,  in  the  main,  unworthy  and  nr  ' 
able,  whatever  perfection  of  a  certain  kind  it  may  p< 
was  my  principal  purpose  to  sliow,  when  I  first  undei-took  tlie 
labor  of  this  work.  It  has  been  attempted  abeady  to  put 
before  the  reader  tlie  various  elements  which  unite  in  tlie 
Nature  fif  (totluc,  and  to  enable  liim  thus  to  judge,  not 
merely  of  the  beauty  of  the  fonna  which  that  system  lias 
produced  already,  but  of  its  future  applicability  to  the  wants 
of  mankind,  and  endless  power  over  their  hearts.  I  would 
now  ciuleavor,  in  like  manner,  to  set  before  the  reader  tLe 
Nature  of  lienaissance,  and  thns  to  enal)le  him  to  compare  the 
two  styles  under  the  same  light,  and  with  the  same  enlarged 

^  view  of  their  relations  to  the  intellect,  and  capacities  for  tlie 
service,  of  man. 

§  rv.  It  will  not  1)C  necjcssary  for  me  to  enter  at  length  ii^to 
any  examination  of  its  external  form.     It  uses,  whether  for  it? 
roofs  of  apei-ture  or  roofs  proper,  the  low  gable  or  circuk 
arcli :  but  it  diifers  from  Iiomanea(|ue  work  in  attaching  great 
importance  to  the   horizontd  lintel  or  architrave  ahave  ibe 
arch;  transferring  the  energy  of  the  principal  shafts  to 
BUi^pni-ting   of  this  horizontal  beam,  and  thus  rendering 
arch  a  suliordinate,  if  not  altogether  a  supeiifluous,  feature 
The  type  of  tin's  arrangement  has  been  given  already  at  c,  Pig- 1 
XXXVI.,  p.  145,  Vol.1.:  and  I  might  insist  at  length  npon 
the  absurdity  of  a  confitniction  in  which  the  shorter  shaft* 
which  has  the  real  %veight  of  wall  to  cany,  is  split  into  tTwl 
by  the  taller  one,  which  has  nothing  to  carry  at  all,— tliJtJ 
taller  one   being  strengthened,  nevertlieless,  as  if  the  whobj 
weight  of  the  building  bore  upon  it ;  and  on  the  ungraceful*! 
ness,  never  conquered  in  any  Palladian  work,  of  tl»e  two  li»l''j 
capitals  glued,  as  it  were,  against  the  slippery  round  sides  < 
tlio  ectitrdl  shaft.    But  it  is  not  the  form  of  this  architectun 

atrainst  which  I  would  plea-ti.    IV's,  ^<i\e.c\a  ^t^ ^-wed  byi 
of  the  noblest  forms  oi  eatUeT  ^imVWTxs.,  ^^«i.  Txa^\.\sss.N 
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entirely  atoned  for  by  excellence  of  Bpirit.  But  it  is  the  moral 
nature  of  it  whicli  is  corrupt,  and  which  it  must,  therefore,  be 
our  principal  business  to  examine  and  expose. 

§  V.  The  moral,  or  immoral,  elements  which  tmite  to  form 
the  spirit  of  Central  Kenaissance  architecture  are,  1  believe,  in 
the  main,  two, — ^Pride  and  Infidelity ;  but  the  pride  resolves 
itself  into  three  main  branches, — Pride  of  Science,  Pride  of 
State,  and  Pride  of  System :  and  thus  we  have  four  separate 
mental  conditions  which  must  be  examined  successively. 

§  VI.  1.  PuiDE  OF  SciENOE.  It  would  havc  been  more 
charitable,  but  more  confusing,  to  have  added  another  element 
to  our  list,  namely  the  L/yve  of  Science ;  but  the  love  is  in- 
cluded in  the  pride,  and  is  usually  so  very  subordinate  an  ele- 
ment that  it  does  not  deserve  equality  of  nomenclature.  But, 
whether  pursued  in  pride  or  in  affection  (how  far  by  either  we 
shall  see  presently),  the  first  notable  characteristic  of  the  Re- 
naissance central  school  is  its  introduction  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge into  all  its  work,  so  far  as  it  possesses  such  knowledge ; 
and  its  evident  conviction,  that  such  science  is  necessary  to  the 
excellence  of  the  work,  and  is  the  first  thing  to  be  expressed 
therein.  So  that  aU  the  forms  introduced,  even  in  its  minor 
ornament,  are  studied  with  the  utmost  care ;  the  anatomy  of 
all  animal  structure  is  thoroughly  understood  and  elaborately 
expressed,  and  the  whole  of  the  execution  skilful  and  practised 
in  the  highest  degree.  Perspective,  linear  and  aerial,  perfect 
drawing  and  accurate  light  and  shade  in  painting,  and  true 
anatomy  in  all  representations  of  the  human  form,  drawn  or 
sculptured,  are  the  first  requirements  in  all  the  work  of  this 
school. 

§  vn.  Kow,  first  considering  aU  this  in  the  most  charitable 
light,  as  pursued  from  a  real  love  of  truth,  and  not  from  vanity, 
it  would,  of  course,  have  been  all  excellent  and  admirable,  had 
it  been  regarded  as  the  aid  of  art,  and  not  as  its  essence.  But 
the  grand"  mistake  of  the  Renaissance  schools  lay  in  supposing 
that  science  and  art  are  the  same  things,  aud  thafc  Vo  ^i^n-jjcws^ 
in  the  one  was  neeessarily  to  perfect  the  ot\iet,  "^'ssi 

are,  in  reality,  things  not  only  dijfferent,  "bxrt 
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tf>  {kIvjitu'C  in  tlic  one  is,  in  ninety-tiinc  cases  out  of  the  kin- 
dred, to  rctro;jjftidu  in  tlic  other.  Tills  is  the  }>oint  to  TvLicb  I 
would  at  j)re8cnt  usjHicially  bcspeuk  tlie  reader*8  fittentiun. 

^  vni.  Science  and  art  aj*c  connaonly  distinguished  by  tLe 
nature  of  their  actions ;  the  one  ae  knowing,  the  other  as  cliang- 
in«j^,  producing,  or  creating.     But  there  is  a  Btill  more  imp(^^»rtaiit 
distinction  in  the  niiture  of  the  thiuj^  they  deal  with.    Science 
deaU  exchinively  with  things  as  they  are  in  themselves;  and 
art  exclusively  with  things  as  they  affect  the  human  senses  and 
human  soul.*    Her  work  is  to  portray  the  appearance  of  tilings, 
and   to  deepen  the   natui*al  impressions  which  they  prodnce 
u|x>n  living  creatures.     The  work  of  science  is  to  substitute 
facts  for  appearances,   and   demonstrations   for   inipressiojifi. 
Both,  observe,  are  equally  concerned  with  tnitli ;  the  one  wtL 
truth  of  aspect,  the  other  with  truth  of  essence.     Art  does  not 
represent  thin^  falsely,. but  truly  as  they  appear  to  manldnd. 
Science  fituflics  the  relutirms  of  things  to  each  other:  but  art 
ptudies  only  their  relations  to  man ;  and  it  reqnii-es  of  eveiy- 
thiug  which  is  submitted  to  it  impei'atirely  this,  and  onlr  this, 
— what  tb.at  thing  is  to  the  human  eyes  and  human  heart,  what 
it  hajs  to  say  to  men,  and  wliat  it  can  become  to  them  :  a  tieU 
of  (juestion  just  as  much  vaster  than  that  of  science,  as  the  soul 
is  larger  than  the  material  creation, 

§  IX.  Take  a  single  instance.  Science  informs  us  that  tli« 
sun  is  ninety-iive  millions  of  miles  distant  from,  and  111  tiiLCJ 
broa<ler  than,  the  earth ;  that  we  and  all  the  planets  revolve 
round  it ;  imtl  that  it  revolves  on  its  own  axis  in  25  days,  H 
houi-s  and  i  minutes.  With  aU  this,  art  has  nothing  what^^*- 
ever  to  do.  It  has  no  c^ro  to  know  anything  of  this  kind 
But  the  things  which  it  does  care  to  know,  are  these :  that  id 
the  heavens  God  hath  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  Biin,  "whicb  ik 
as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  * 

*  Oi-,  more  briefly,  science  lias  to  do  with  facts,  art  with  phenomcni 
To  science,  phcnomciiii  are  of  us«  oiily  as  they  lead  to  facts;  and  to  Jrt 
facts  arc  of  use  only  as  I  hey  leiul  lo  plu'tiomcuu.  I  n.sc  the  word  "art "  hun 
with  reference  to  the  line  arXn  only,  for  tlie  lower  arts  of  mechanical  pro 
dactlon  I  should  reserve  the  word  "  niauufacture." 
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stroDg  man  to  run  a  race.  His  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of 
the  heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it,  and  there  is 
nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof." 

§  X.  This,  then,  being  the  kind  of  truth  with  which  art  is 
exclusively  concerned,  how  is  such  truth  as  this  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  accumulated  ?  Evidently,  and  only,  by  perception 
and  feeling.  Kever  either  by  reasoning,  or  report.  Notliing 
must  come  between  Nature  and  the  artist's  sight ;  nothing  be- 
tween God  and  the  artist's  soul,  l^either  calculation  nor  hear- 
say,— ^be  it  the  most  subtle  of  calculations,  or  the  wisest  of  say- 
ings,— ^may  be  allowed  to  come  between  the  universe,  and  the 
witness  which  art  bears  to  its  visible  nature.  The  whole  value 
of  that  witness  depends  on  its  being  ^y^witness ;  the  whole 
genuineness,  acceptableness,  and  dominion  of  it  depend  on  the 
personal  assurance  of  the  man  who  utters  it.  All  its  victory 
depends  on  the  veracity  of  the  one  preceding  word,  "  Yidi." 

The  whole  function  of  the  artist  in  the  world  is  to  be  a 
seeing  and  feeling  creature ;  to  be  an  instrument  of  such  ten- 
derness and  sensitiveness,  that  no  shadow,  no  hue,  no  line,  no 
instantaneous  and  evanescent  expression  of  the  visible  things 
around  him,  nor  any  of  the  emotions  which  they  are  capable 
of  conveying  to  the  spirit  which  has  been  given  him,  shall 
either  be  left  unrecorded,  or  fade  from  the  book  of  record.  It 
is  not  his  business  either  to  think,  to  judge,  to  argue,  or  to 
know.  His  place  is  neither  in  the  closet,  nor  on  the  bench, 
nor  at  the  bar,  nor  in  the  library.  They  are  for  other  men 
and  other  work.  He  may  think,  in  a  by-way ;  reason,  now  and 
then,  when  he  has  nothing  better  to  do ;  know,  such  fragments 
of  knowledge  as  he  can  gather  without  stooping,  or  reach  with- 
out pains ;  but  none  of  these  things  are  to  be  his  care.  The 
work  of  his  life  is  to  be  two-fold  only :  to  see,  to  feel. 

§  XI.  Nay,  but,  the  reader  perhaps  pleads  vnth  me,  one  of 
the  great  uses  of  knowledge  is  to  open  the  eyes ;  to  make 
things  perceivable  which  never  would  have  been  seen,  unless 
first  they  had  been  known. 

Not  BO.    Tins  could  only  be  said  or  "be\iey^d\)'5  ^iJcio'Sja  ^V<o 
do  not  know  what  the  perceptive  faculty  oi  a  gt^aX.  «i^V^  * 
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compai'ipon  Tvith  that  of  other  men.  There  is  no  great  painter, 
no  great  workniun  in  any  art,  but  he  sees  more  with  the  glance 
of  a  moment  than  he  could  leam  hy  the  labor  of  a  thoiLsiind 
hours.  God  has  made  every  man  fit  for  his  work ;  He  lias 
given  to  the  man  whom  he  means  for  a  student,  the  reflective, 
logical,  sequential  faculties  ;  and  to  the  man  whom  He  means 
for  an  artist,  the  perceptive,  sensitive,  retentive  faculties.  And 
neither  of  these  men,  so  far  from  being  able  to  do  the  othej-'s 
work,  can  even  comprehend  tlie  way  in  which  it  is  done.  The 
student  has  no  understanding  of  the  vision,  nor  the  painter  of 
the  process ;  but  ehietiy  the  student  has  no  idea  of  the  colossal 
grasp  of  the  true  painter's  vision  and  sensibility. 

The  labor  of  the  whole  Geological  Society,  for  the  last  iifty 
years,  has  but  now  arrived  at  the  ascertainment  of  those  truths 
respecting  mountain  form  which  Turaer  saw  and  expressed 
with  a  few  strokes  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil  fifty  yeiu's  ago,  when 
ho  was  a  boy.  The  knowledge  of  all  the  laws  of  the  planetary 
system,  and  of  all  the  curves  of  the  motion  of  projectiles,  would 
never  enable  the  man  of  science  to  draw  a  waterfall  or  a  wave ; 
and  all  the  members  of  Surgeons'  Hall  helping  each  other 
could  not  at  tiiis  moment  see,  or  represent,  the  natural  move- 
ment of  a  human  body  in  vigorous  action,  as  a  poor  dyer's  eon 
did  two  hundred  years  ago.* 

§  xn.  But  surely,  it  is  still  insisted,  granting  this  pccnliar 
faciUty  to  the  painter,  he  will  still  see  more  as  he  knows  more, 
and  the  more  knowledge  he  obtains,  therefore,  the  better.  No ; 
not  even  so.  It  is  indeed  true,  that,  here  and  there,  a  piece  of 
knowledge  will  enable  the  eye  to  detect  a  truth  which  might 
otherwise  have  escaped  it ;  as,  for  instance,  in  watching  a  sun- 
rise, the  knowledge  of  the  time  nature  of  the  orb  may  lead  the 
painter  to  feol  more  profoundly,  and  ex]5ress  more  fully,  the 
distance  between  the  bars  of  cloud  that  cross  it,  and  the  sphere 
of  tlanie  tliat  lifts  itself  slowly  beyond  them  into  the  injinite 
heaven.  But,  for  one  visible  truth  to  which  knowledge  thus 
opens  tlie  eyes,  it  seals  them  to  a  thousand :  that  is  to  Bay,  if 
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the  knowledge  occur  to  the  mind  so  as  to  occupy  its  powers  of 
contemplation  at  the  moment  when  the  sight  work  is  to  be 
done,  the  mind  retires  inward,  fixes  itself  upon  the  known  fact, 
and  forgets  the  passing  visible  ones ;  and  a  moDient  of  such 
forgetf ulness  loses  more  to  the  painter  than  a  day's  thought 
can  gain.  This  is  no  new  or  strange  assertion.  Every  person 
accustomed  to  careful  reflection  of  any  kind,  knows  that  its 
natural  operation  is  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  external  world. 
While  he  is  thinking  deeply,  he  neither  sees  nor  feels,  even 
though  naturally  he  may  possess  strong  powers  of  sight  and 
emotion.  He  -(rho,  having  journeyed  all  day  beside  the  Leman 
Lake,  asked  of  his  companions,  at  evening,  where  it  was,*  prob- 
ably was  not  wanting  in  sensibility ;  but  he  was  generally  a 
thinker,  not  a  perceiver.  And  this  instance  is  only  an  extreme 
one  of  the  effect  which,  in  all  cases,  knowledge,  becoming  a 
subject  of  reflection,  produces  upon  the  sensitive  faculties.  It 
must  be  but  poor  and  lifeless  knowledge,  if  it  has  no  tendency 
to  force  itself  forward,  and  become  ground  for  reflection,  in 
despite  of  the  succession  of  external  objects.  It  will  not  obey 
their  succession.  The  first  that  comes  gives  it  food  enough 
for  its  day's  work ;  it  is  its  habit,  its  duty,  to  cast  the  rest  aside, 
and  fasten  upon  that.  The  first  thing  that  a  thinking  and 
knowing  man  sees  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  will  not  easily 
quit.  It  is  not  his  way  to  quit  anything  without  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  if  possible.  But  the  artist  is  bound  to  receive  all 
tilings  on  the  broad,  white,  lucid  field  of  his  soul,  not  to  grasp 
at  one.  For  instance,  as  the  knowing  and  thinking  man 
watches  the  sunrise,  he  sees  something  in  the  color  of  a  ray,  or 
the  change  of  a  cloud,  tliat  is  new  to  him ;  and  this  he  follows 
out  forthwith  into  a  labyrinth  of  optical  and  pneumatical  laws, 
perceiving  no  more  clouds  nor  rays  all  the  morning.  But  the 
painter  must  catch  all  the  rays,  all  the  colors  that  come,  and  see 
them  all  truly,  all  in  their  real  relations  and  succession ;  there- 
fore, everything  that  occupies  room  in  his  mind  he  must  cast 
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for  t]i»?  iiiiiL,  iis  oonijiletely  aa  may  be.  Tlie  thonghtfn 
man  i6  gone  far  away  to  seek;  bnt  the  perceiving  man  mii*t 
6it  still,  and  open  Ida  heart  to  receive.  The  tliouglitful  mania 
knitting  jind  t»harpi'niiighinis(*lf  into  a  twoHxlii^d  eword,  wliertv 
with  to  pierce.  Tlic  perceinng  man  is  stretching  himself  into 
a  four<"ornerod  sheet  wherewith  to  catch.  And  all  the  breadth 
to  winch  he  can  cxjmnd  himself,  and  all  the  white  empHnesfi 
into  '.vhii'h  he  can  l»lanch  himself,  will  not  be  enough  to  re<.*eive 
what  God  has  to  give  him. 

g  xiir.  What,  then,  it  will  be  indignantly  asked,  is  an 
nttcrly  ignorant  ariil  nnthiuking  man  likely  to  tnake  the  \mt 
artist  ?  No,  not  so  neither.  Knowledge  is  good  for  Lim  » 
long  as  he  can  keep  it  nttcrly,  servilely,  subordinate  to  his  own 
divine  work,  and  trample  it  under  his  feet,  and  out  of  liis  war, 
the  moment  it  is  likely  to  entangle  him. 

And  in  this  respect,  obser\'e,  there  is  an  enormous  diff(!^ 
enco  tKjtween  knowledge  and  education.     An  artist  need  fti>t 
be  a  learned  man,  in  all  probability  it  will  be  a  disadvantage 
to  him  to  become  so ;  but  he  ought,  if  possible,  always  to  bs 
an  educated  man :  that  is,  one  who  has  underetanding  of  iiii 
own.  uses  and  duties  in  the  world,  and  therefore  of  the  genen^ 
nature  of  the  things  done  and  existing  in  the  world ;  and 
has  so  trained  himsulf,  or  been  trained,  as  to  turn  to  the 
and  most  courteous  account  whatever  faculties  or  knowl 
lie  has.     The  mind  of  an  educated  man  is  greater  than 
knowledge  it  posriesees ;  it  is  like  the  vault  of  heaven,  encomj 
passing  the  oart.Ii  wlucli  lives  and  flom'ishes  beneath  it :  but 
mind  of  an  educated  and  learned  man  is  like  acs,outcliont! 
with  an  everlasting  spirit  of  contraction   in  it,  fastening 
gether  paj^ers  which  it  cannot  open,  and  keeps  othei-s  fi 
opening. 

Half  our  artists  are  mined  for  want  of  education,  and 
the  possession  of  knowledge ;  the  best  that  I  have  known  li»^ 
been  odueated,  and  illiterate.     The  ideal  of  an  artist,  howo 
is  not  that  lie  sliould  he   illiterate,  but  well  read  in  the 
books,  and  thoruuglily  high  bred,  both  in  heart  and  in  bearii 
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tin  a  word,  he  sliould  be  fit  for  the  best  society,  cmd  should 
ucecp  out  of  it.* 

§  XIV.  There  are,  indeed,  some  Icinds  of  knowledge  Avith 
vhu'Xx  an  artifit  onght  to  be  thoroughly  fiimished  ;  those,  for 
instance,  whicli  enable  him  to  express  hiiuself ;  for  this  knowl- 
edge relieves  instead  of  encumbering  his  mind,  and  permits 
it  to  attend  to  its  purposes  instead  of  wearying  itself  about 

*  means.  The  whole  mystery  of  niaiiipiilation  and  niannfaeture 
phould  be  familiar  to  the  painter  from  a  child.  He  should 
know  the  chemistry  of  all  colors  and  materials  wliatsoever,  and 
should  prepare  all  Lis  colors  himself,  in  a  little  laboratory  of 
his  own.  Limiting  his  chemistry  to  this  one  object,  the 
amount  of  practical  science  neeessarj^  for  it,  and  such  acci- 
dental discoveries  as  might  fall  in  his  way  in  the  course  of  his 
work,  of  better  colors  or  better  methods  of  preparing  them, 

■would  be  an  iniinite  refreshmeut  to  his  juind  ;  a  minor  subject 
pf  interest  to  which  it  might  turn  when  jaded  with  comfortless 
labor,  or  exhausted  with  feverish  invention,  and  yet  which 
would  never  interfere  witli  its  higher  functions,  when  it  choso 
to  address  itself  to  them.  Even  a  considerable  ajuount  of 
manual  labor,  sturdy  color-gi'inding  and  eanvas-strctching, 
would  be  advantageous ;  though  tliis  kind  of  work  ought  to 
be  in  great  part  done  by  pupils.     For  it  is  one  of  the  condi- 

Stious  of  perfect  knowledge  in  these  mattei-s,  that  every  great 
laster  should  have  a  certain  number  of  pu]>ils,  to  whom  he  is 
^.o  imptirt  all  the  knowledge  of  materials  and  means  which  he 
liimself  possesses,  as  soon  as  possible ;  so  that,  at  any  rate,  by 
tlie  time  they  are  fifteen  veal's  old,  they  may  know  all  that  he 
cno^vs  himself  in  this  kind  ;  that  is  to  sjiy,  all  that  the  world 
Df  aitists  know,  and  his  own  discoveries  besides,  and  so  never 
troubled  about  methods  any  more.  Not  that  the  knowledge 
feven  of  his  own  paiticular  methods  is  to  be  of  purpose  confined 

•Society  always  liOsS  a  destructive  influence  upon  an  artiat:  first  by  its 
aympulliy  with  liis  meanest  powers;  sccoudly,  by  its  Lhiiling  want  of  uiider- 
ptanding  of  Lis  greatest;  and,  thirdly,  by  its  vain  oocnpution  of  liia  lime/ 
ftnd  thoughts.    Of  course  a  painter  of  men  must  he  amoii(f  men;  but  itj 
light  to  be  as  a  watcher,  not  as  a  conipuuioa. 
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to  himecif  and  his  pupiU,  but  that  iicccesarily  it  must  be  so  in 
Bonic  de«;?ree;  for  only  those  wlio  see  liim  at  work  dailj  can 
iiijtlerstand  his  small  and  uiultitudinous  ways  of  practice. 
Tln'hi'  (rannot  verbally  be  explained  to  everybody,  nor  is  it 
needful  that  they  ehouliJ,  only  let  them  be  concealed  fi-om 
HolK>dy  who  cares  to  see  them;  in  which  case,  of  course,  hia 
atUaidiint  ecliolars  will  know  them  beet.  But  all  that  can  l>c 
nuidc  public  in  Uiattors  of  this  kind  should  be  eo  with  all  Bpeed, 
every  artist  throwing  his  discovery  into  the  eommon  stock,  and 
the  whole  l>ody  of  artists  taking  eucli  pains  in  this  departraunt 
of  fecicnce  as  that  there  shall  be  no  unsettled  questioiw 
aboTit  ajiy  knoMni  material  or  method  :  that  it  shall  he  sa 
entirely  ascertained  and  indii^putable  matter  which  is  tJie  heet 
white,  and  which  the  best  brown ;  wliich  the  strongest  can- 
vas, imd  safest  varnish ;  and  which  the  sliortest  and  most  |)e^ 
feet  way  of  doing  everything  knoviTi  up  to  that  time :  and  if 
any  one  discovers  a  better,  he  is  to  make  it  public  forthwitk 
All  of  them  taking  care  to  emban-ass  themselves  with  no  thw* 
ries  or  reasons  for  anything,  but  to  work  empirically  onljf 
not  being  in  any  wise  tlieir  business  to  know  whether  W 
moves  in  rays  or  in  waves ;  or  whether  tlie  blue  rays  i»f  t] 
spcctnun  move  slower  or  faster  than  the  rest;  butsinipljw 
know  how  many  minutes  and  seconds  such  and  such  a  pcnrdei 
must  be  calcined,  to  give  the  brightest  blue. 

§  XV.  Now  it  is  perhaps  the  most  ex^juisite  absurdity  of  tli0J 
whole  Renaissance  system,  that  while  it  has  encumbered 
ai'tist  with  every  species  of  knowledge  that  is  of  no  use  to 
this  one  precious  and  necessary  knowledge  it  has  utterly 
There  is  not,  I  believe,  at  this  moment,  a  single  qnestion  Wi 
could  be  put  respecting  pigments  and  methods,  on  which 
body  of  living  artists  would  agree  in  their  answers.     The  11 
of  artists  are  passed  in  fruitless  experiments ;  fruitless,  heea 
undirected  by  experience  and  uncommunicated  in  their  rcsoll 
Every  man  has  methods  of  his  own,  which  he  knows  to 
insufficient,  and  yet  jealously  conceals  from  his  fellow-AVOi 
men :  every  colorman  has  materials  of  liis  own,  to  which  it 

}  that  the  artist  can  trust :  and  in  the  very  fi'ont  of  thg  ma) 
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LC  advance  of  cliemical  science,  the  empirical  science  of  tlie 
ist  has  been  annihilated,  and  the  days  which  Bhonld  have  led 
ns  to  higher  perfection  are  passed  in  guessing  at,*  or  in  mourn- 
ing over,  lost  processes ;  while  the  so-<^led  Dark  ages,  possess- 
ing no  more  knowledge  of  eheniistr}'  than  a  village  herbalist.l 
does  now,  discovered,  estabhshed,  and  put  into  daily  practice 
Biich  methods  of  operation  as  have  made  their  work,  at  this 
day,  the  despair  of  all  who  look  upon  it. 

§  xvT.    And  yet  even  this,  to  the  painter,  the  safest  of 
sciences,  and  in  some  degree  necessary,  has  its  temptations, 
d  capabilities  of  abuse.     For  the  simplest  means  are  always 
ongh  for  a  great  man ;  and  when  once  he  has  obtained  a  few 
irdinary  colors,  which  he  is  sure  ^vill  stand,  and  a  white  sur- 
'ace  tliat  will  not  darken,  nor  moulder,  nor  rend,  he  is  master 
if  the  world,  and  of  his  fellow-men.     And,  indeed,  as  if  in 
ese  times  we  were  bent  on  furnishing  examples  of  every 
(pceies  of  opposite  error,  while  we  have  suffered  the  traditions 
escape  us  of  tlie.  simple  methods  of  doing  simple  things, 
which  are  enough  for  ail  tlie  ails,  and  to  all  the  ages,  we  have 
set  ourselves  to  discover  fantastic  modes  of  doing  fantastic 
things, — new  mixtures  and  manipulations  of  metal,  and  porce- 
lain, and  leather,  and  paper,  and  every  conceival>le  condition 
of  false  substance  and  cheap  work,  to  our  own  infinitely  mul- 
tiplied confusion, — blinding  ourselves  daily  more  and  more  to 
the  great,  changeless,  and  inevitable  truth,  that  there  is  but 
»ue  goodness  in  art ;  and  that  is  one  which  the  chemist  cannot 
repare,  nor  the  merchant  cheapen,  for  it  comes  only  of  a  rare 
human  hand,  and  rare  human  soul. 

xvn.  Within  its  due  limits,  however,  here  is  one  branch 
f  science  wliich  the  artist  may  pursue;  and,  within  limits  still 
iiore  strict,  another  also,  namely,  the  science  of  the  appear- 
ces  of  things  as  they  have  been  ascertained  and  registered 
ly  his  fellow-men.  For  no  day  passes  but  same  visible  fact  is 
lointed  out  to  us  by  others,  whicJi,  without  their  help,  we 
should  not  Iiave  noticed ;  and  the  accmnuVation  KR^i  ^c^^t^v 
tion  of  risible  facts  have  fonned,  in  tlic  6\\ccefe&\ow  oi  ^<e?- 
^tjknces  of  light  aud  shade,  and  perspective,  \\vi^ 
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aerial :  eo  that  the  artist  is  now  at  once  put  in  possession  of 
Certain  tiniths  respecting  the  uppear.inees  of  things,  which,  m» 
pointed  out  to  liim,  any  man  may  in  a  few  days  undei'staiid 
and  acknowledge ;  but  which,  without  aid,  he  could  not  prob- 
ably discover  in  his  lifetime.  I  say,  probably  could  not,  be- 
cause the  time  which  the  history  of  art  shows  us  to  have  been 
actually  occupied  in  the  discovery  and  systeraatization  of  such 
truth,  is  no  measure  of  tlie  time  necessaiy  for  such  discovery. 
The  lengthened  periud  which  elapsed  between  the  earliest  and 
the  perfect  developement  of  the  science  of  light  (if  I  may  so 
call  it)  was  not  occupied  iu  the  actual  effort  to  ascertain  its 
laws,  but  in  acqidring  the  dhfpo,nUon  io  make  that  ^ort.  It 
did  not  take  live  centui'ies  to  lind  out  the  appearance  of  natural 
objects;  but  it  took  five  centurice  to  make  people  care  about 
representing  tliem.  An  artist  of  the  twelfth  cent^u-y  did  not 
desire  to  represent  nature.  His  work  was  symbolical  and 
ornamental.  So  long  as  it  was  intelligible  and  lovely,  he  had 
no  care  to  make  it  like  nature.  As,  for  instance,  when  an  old 
painter  represented  the  glory  round  a  saint's  head  by  a  bur- 
nished plate  of  piu-e  gold,  he  had  no  intention  of  imitating  an 
effect  of  light,  lie  meant  to  tell  the  spectator  that  the  figure 
so  decorated  was  a  saint,  and  to  produce  splendor  of  effect  by 
the  golden  circle.  It  was  no  matter  to  him  what  light  was 
like.  So  soon  as  it  entered  into  his  intention  to  represent  the 
appearance  of  light,  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  natuml 
facts  necessary  i'or  his  purpose. 

§  xvni.  But,  this  being  fully  allowed,  it  is  still  true  that 
the  accuuiulation  of  facts  now  knovra  respecting  visible  phe- 
nomena, is  greater  than  any  man  could  hope  to  gather  for  him- 
self, aud  that  it  is  well  for  him  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
them ;  provided  always,  tlxat  he  receive  them  only  at  their 
true  value,  and  do  not  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by  them.  I 
say,  at  tlieir  true  value ;  that  is,  an  exceedingly  small  one.  All 
the  infonuation  which  men  can  receive  fi'om  the  accumulated 
eAperience  of  others,  is  of  no  use  but  to  enable  them  more 
quickly  and  accurately  to  Bee  ioT  t\\cvuae\\c&.  1\  \f;vlL  in  no 
wise  take  the  phcc  of  this  yur&ouaX  ^^xV.    ^^\\vv\v«^  ^-eox  \v3. 
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done  well  in  art,  except  by  vision.  Scientific  principles  and 
experiences  are  helps  to  the  eye,  as  a  microscope  is;  and  they 
are  of  exactly  as  much  use  without  the  eye.  '  No  science  of 
perspective,  or  of  anything  else,  will  enable  us  to  draw  the 
simplest  natural  line  accurately,  unless  we  see  it  and  feel  it. 
Science  is  soon  at  her  wits'  end.  All  the  professors  of  per- 
spective in  Europe,  could  not,  by  perspectivOj  draw  the  line  of 
curve  of  a  sea  beach ;  nay,  could  not  outline  one  pool  of  the 
quiet  water  left  among  the  sand.  The  eye  and  hand  can  do  it, 
nothing  else.  All  the  rules  of  aerial  perspective  that  ever 
were  written,  will  not  tell  me  how  sharply  the  pines  on  the  hill- 
top are  drawn  at  this  moment  on  the  sky.  I  shall  know  if  I 
see  them,  and  love  them ;  not  till  then.  I  may  study  the  laws 
of  atmospheric  gradation  for  fourscore  years  and  ten,  and  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  draw  so  much  as  a  brick-kiln  through  its 
own  smoke,  unless  I  look  at  it ;  and  that  in  an  entirely  humble 
and  unscientific  manner,  ready  to  see  all  that  the  smoke,  my 
master,  is  ready  to  show  me,  and  expecting  to  see  nothing 
more. 

§  XIX.  So  that  all  the  knowledge  a  man  has  must  be  held 
cheap,  and  neither  trusted  nor  respected,  the  moment  he  comes 
face  to  face  with  Nature.  If  it  help  him,  well ;  if  not,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  thrust  itself  upon  him  in  an  impei-tinent  and  con- 
tradictory temper,  and  venture  to  set  itself  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree in  opposition  to,  or  comparison  with,  his  sight,  let  it  be 
disgraced  forthwith.  And  the  slave  is  less  likely  to  take  too 
nmch  upon  herself,  if  she  has  not  been  bought  for  a  high 
price.  All  the  knowledge  an  artist  needs,  will,  in  these  days, 
come  to  him  almost  without  his  seeking ;  if  he  has  far  to  look 
for  it,  he  may  be  sure  he  does  not  want  it.  Prout  became 
Prout,  without  knowing  a  single  rule  of  perspective  to  the  end 
of  his  days ;  and  all  the  perspective  in  the  Encyclopsedia  will 
never  produce  us  another  Prout. 

§  XX.  And  observe,  also,  knowledge  is  not  only  very  often 
unnecessary,  but  it  is  often  untfrnstworthy.    \\>  \^  \\\^Q.Q.\vc'iiws., 
smJ  betmjrs  us  where  the  eye  would  liave  \)ceiv  Ixuci  \-q  \as..  ^^ 
us  take  the  single  instance  of  the  knowledge  ot  vi^xva^  ^^T&^f^— 
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tiw,  of  which  the  modems  are  so  proud,  and  see  how  it  betrays 
U8  in  viirious  ways.  Firet  hy  tlie  conceit  of  it»  wliich  often 
prevents  our  enjoying  work  in  which  higher  and  better  things 
were  tbonglit  of  tlian  effects  of  niiet.  Tlie  other  day  I  sliowed 
a  line  imprcs&ion  of  Albert  Durer's  ''  St.  Hubert  "  to  a  modern 
engraver,  who  had  never  seen  it  nor  any  other  of  AllMjrt 
Duror'tf  workfi.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  minute  contemptuously, 
then  turned  away:  "Ah,  1  see  that  man  did  not  know  niucli 
ul)Out  aerial  penspcctive !"  All  the  glorious  work  and  thought 
of  the  mighty  master,  all  the  redundant  laudsciipe,  the  living 
vegetation,  the  magnilieent  trath  of  line,  were  dead  letters  to 
him,  becau&e  he  liappeiied  to  have  Ijcen  taught  one  particular 
piec-e  of  knowledge  which  Durcr  despised. 

§  XXL  But  not  only  in  the  conceit  of  it,  but  in  the  iuaccu- 
cy  of  it,  this  Bcience  betrays  us.  Aerial  pei*spective,  as  givea 
by  the  modern  artist,  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  gross  and 
ridiculous  exaggeration,  as  is  demonstrable  in  a  moment.  The 
effect  of  air  in  altering  the  hue  and  depth  of  color  is  of  course 
great  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  volume  of  air  betweeu  the 
observer  and  the  object.  It  is  not  violent  within  the  first  few 
yards,  and  then  diminished  gradually,  but  it  is  equal  for  eafi 
foot  of  interposing  air.  Now  in  a  clear  day,  and  clear  climate, 
such  as  that  generally  presupposed  in  a  work  of  fine  color,  ob- 
jects lu-c  completely  visible  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles ;  visible 
in  light  and  shade,  with  gradations  between  the  two.  Take, 
thenj  the  faintest  possible  hue  of  shadow,  or  of  any  color,  ami 
the  most  violent  and  positive  possible,  and  set  them  side  hj 
side.  The  interval  between  them  is  greater  than  the  real  dif- 
ference (for  objects  may  often  be  seen  clearly  much  fartlief 
than  ten  miles,  I  have  seen  Mont  Blanc  at  120)  caused  by  tli^^ 
ten  miles  of  intervening  air  between  any  given  hue  of 
nearest,  and  most  distant,  objects ;  but  let  ns  assume  it,  il' 
courtesy  to  the  masters  of  aerial  perspective,  to  bo  the  real  dif-- 
ference.  Then  roughly  estimating  a  mile  at  less  than  it  rcallj 
Is,  also  in  courtesy  to  t\\cm,  t>T  at  5000  feet,  we  have  this 
once  between  tints  productid\)^  t)^\tiV>^  i^^x,  <^\-iCYc.    TUen, 
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feet  of  air  will  produce  the  SOOOth  part  of  this  difference.  Let 
the  reader  take  the  two  extreme  tints,  and  carefully  gradate 
the  one  into  the  other.  Let  him  divide  tliis  gradated  shadow 
or  color  into  5000  successive  parts ;  and  the  diJference  in  depth 
between  one  of  these  parts  and  the  next  is  tlie  exact  amouDt  of 
aerial  persj^ective  between  one  object,  and  another,  ten  feet 
behind  it,  on  a  clear  day. 

§  xxu.  Now,  in   Millais'   "  Huguenot,"  the   figures  were 

'standing  about  three  feet  from  the  wall  behind  them ;  and  the 

"wise  world  of  critics,  which  could  find  no  other  fault  with  the 

picture,  professed  to  have  its  eyes  hurt  by  the  want  of  an  aerial 

perspective,  which,  had  it  been  accurately  given  (as,  indeed,  I 

believe  it  was),  would  have  amounted  to  the  -igQ^5000th,  or  less 

than  the  15,000th  part  of  the  depth  of  any  given  color.     It 

■would  be  interesting  to  see  a  picture  painted  by  the  critics, 

apon  this  scientific  principle.     The  aerial  perspective  usually 

represented  is  entirely  conventional  and  ridiculous;    a  mere 

struggle  on  the  pai't  of  the  prctendedly  wolhinforme^l,  but 

eally  ignorant,  artist,  to  express  distances  by  mist  which  he 

cannot  by  drawing. 

It  is  curious  that  the  critical  world  is  just  as  much  offended 
by  the  true  presence  of  aerial  perspective,  over  distances  of 
fifty  miles,  and  with  definite  purpose  of  representing  mist,  in 
the  works  of  Turner,  as  by  the  true  ahaenee  of  aerial  perspec- 
tive, over  distances  of  three  feet,  and  in  clear  weather,  in  those 
of  Millais. 

§  xxm.  "  Well  but,"  still  answers  the  reader,  "  this  kind  of 
error  may  here  and  there  be  occasioned  by  too  much  ivspect 
for  undigested  knowledge;   but,  on  the  whole,  the  gain   is 

I  greater  than  the  loss,  and  the  fact  is,  that  a  picture  of  the  Re- 
paissance  period,  or  by  a  modern  master,  does  indeed  represent 
nature  more  faitiifidly  than  one  wrought  in  the  ignorance  of 
old  times."  I^^To,  not  one  whit ;  for  the  most  part  less  faithfully. 
Indeed,  the  outside  of  nature  is  more  ti-uly  dj-awn  ;  the  material 
:)mniouplace,  wliich    can    be   systematized,  cBL\,a\o^vi.^^  «s^.^ 
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tanf^hf  to  all  pains-tiViTi^    mankind, — forma  of  ribs  and  sea- 
pulfe,*  of  eycliro \V8  and  iii»s,  ami  curls  of  hair.    AVliatover  cau  lie 
meaAiirod  and  handled,  dissected  aiid  demonstrated,— in  a  word, 
whatever  is  of  tlie  body  only, — that  tlie  Bchook  of  knowledgu 
do  resolutely  and  courageously  poesuea  themselves  of,  aud  por 
tray.     But  whatever  is  iramejieurable,   intiiiigible,  indiviaWe, 
and  of  the  spirit,  that  the  gcliools  of  knowledge  do  a£  certaliJy 
lose,  and  blot  out  of'  their  sight,  that  is  to  say,  all  that  ia  wortli 
art's  possessing  or  recording  at  all ;  for  whatever  can  be  arreat' 
ed,  measured,  and  systematized,  we  can  contemplate  as  nincli 
«8  we  will  in  nature  herself.     But  what  we  want  art  to  do  for 
^\w  IB  to  stay  wlirtt  is  fleeting,  and  to  enlighten  what  is  inwn]- 
prehensiblo,  to  incorjiorate  the  things  that  have  no  measure, 
and  immortalize  the  tlungs  that  have  no  duration.     The  dimly 
Been,  momentary  glance,  the  flitting  shadow  of  faint  emotion, 
the  imiKsrfect  lines  of  fading  thought,  and  all  that  by  and 
tlirough  such  things  as  these  is  recorded  on  the  features  of 


♦  I  intended  in  this  place  to  have  introduced  some  epecial  considcralic* 
of  the  science  of  anatomy,  which  I  lielieve  to  have  heen  in  great  part  I 
cause  of  the  di'clliie  of  mndern  art;  but  I  have  iieen  anticipated  by  a  wW 
better  alrlo  to  treat  the  suljject.  I  have  only  glanced  at  his  book;  audllK«  i 
is  sometliing  in  the  spirit  of  it  whieli  I  dti  not  like,  and  some  parte  of  itt«  , 
assuredly  wrong;  but,  respecting  anatomy,  it  seems  to  me  to  settle  ll»e  qii<* 
lion  indisputably,  more  especially  as  being  written  by  a  master  of  tlie  stieDCa 
I  quote  two  panaages,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  sequel. 

"  T)ie  in^'ientife  men  qf  forty  eenturimhRXG  failed  to, describe  so accurattyJ 
eo  beautifully,  so  artislically,  as  Uomcr  did,  the  organic  elements  constitfl^  1 
ing  the  emblems  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  waste  and  decay  which  tlieitJ 
sustain  by  time  and  age.  All  these  Homer  understood  better,  fuid  httf  ^\ 
scribed  more  trnlbfully  than  the  scientific  men  of  forty  cenluiies. 

"Before  I  approach  tliis  question,  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remark* « 
the  pre  historic  period  of  Greece;  that  era  which  seems  to  have  prodiiBI 
nearly  all  the  jurreat  men. 

*'  On  lookinc^  attentively  at  the  statues  within  my  ol>servation,  1  f«ini 
find  the  nligliKst  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  their  sculptors  mn«tD 
dissected  the  human  frame  and  hern  well  acquainted  with  the  humaoi 
tomy.     They,  like  Honver.  had  discovered  Nature's  secret,  and  1h 
their  whole  attention  on  t,\\e  cxterVoT.    lL\i*j  e^Xox\tiT  they  read  profQi 
and  studivd  deeply— the  linn  c  exterior  ft.nv\V\v«id«ttd.    is\*i^<i'si\,^i8ysrj<kVi 
^l&y'mg  the  dead  aud  d\i^aecUla\u\A;TvoTA^«o^x-CA^VfecJs^fcT^sst.  "^ 
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man,  and  all  that  in  man's  j)erson  and  actions,  and  in  the  great 
natural  world,  is  infinite  and  wonderful;  having  in  it  that 
fipirit  and  power  which  man  may  witness,  but  not  weigh ;  con- 
ceive, but  not  comprehend ;  love,  but  not  limit ;  and  imagine, 
but  not  define ; — this,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  aim  of 
all  noble  art,  we  have,  in  the  ancient  art,  by  perception ;  and 
we  have  not,  in  the  newer  art,  by  knowledge.  Giotto  gives  it 
us,  Orcagna  gives  it  us.  Angelico,  Memmi,  Pisano,  it  matters 
"not  who, — all  simple  and  unlearned  men,  in  their  measure  and 
manner, — give  it  us ;  and  the  learned  men  that  followed  them 
give  it  us  not,  and  we,  in  our  supreme  learning,  own  ourselves 
at  this  day  farther  from  it  than  ever. 

§  XXIV.  "Nay,"  but  it  is  still  answered,  "this  is  because 
we  have  not  yet  brought  our  knowledge  into  right  use,  but 
have  been  seeking  to  accumulate  it,  rather  than  to  apply  it 
wisely  to  the  ends  of  art.  Let  us  now  do  this,  and  we  may 
achieve  all  that  was  done  by  that  elder  ignorant  art,  and  infi- 

discovered  that  the  interior  presents  hideous  shapes,  but  not  forms.  Men 
during  the  philosophic  era  of  Greece  saw  all  this,  each  reading  the  antique 
to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  The  man  of  genius  rediscovered  the  canon  of 
the  ancient  masters,  and  wrought  on  its  principles.  The  greater  number, 
as  now,  unequal  to  this  step,  merely  imitated  and  copied  those  who  pre- 
ceded them." — Great  Artists  and  Great  Anatomists,  By  R.  Knox,  M.D. 
London,  Van  Voorst,  1852. 

Respecting  the  value  of  literary  knowledge  in  general  as  regards  art,  the 
reader  will  also  do  well  to  meditate  on  the  following  sentences  from 
Hallam's  "Literature  of  Europe;"  remembering  at  the  same  time  what  I 
have  above  said,  that  "the  root  of  all  great  art  in  Europe  is  struck  in  the 
thirteenth  century,"  and  that  the  great  time  is  from  1250  to  1350: 

"Li  Germany  the  tenth  century,  Leibnitz  declares,  was  a  golden  age  of 
learning  compared  with  the  thirteenth." 

"The  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century  display  an  incredible  ignorance, 
not  only  of  pure  idiom,  but  of  common  grammatical  rules." 

The  fourteenth  century  was  "not  superior  to  the  thirteenth  in  learning. 
.  .  .  We  may  justly  praise  Richard  of  Bury  for  his  zeal  in  collecting 
books.  But  his  erudition  appears  crude,  his  style  indifferent,  and  his 
thoughts  superficial." 

I  doubt  the  superflcialness  of  the  thoughts :  at  all  events,  liAa  \^  \^ci\.  ^ 
character  of  the  time,  though  it  may  be  of  the  writer ;  ioT  \\LY&^o\i\^«J!isj*» 
"*  more  even  tbaa  literature. 
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nitcly  more."    No,  not  bo  ;  for  as  soon  as  we  try  to  pn' 
knowledge  to  good  use,  wc  sliall  find  tliat  we  liave  much  more 
than  wo  ctm  usi*,  and  tlint  wlint  more  we  Lave  is  an  encum- 
branco.     All  u«r  errure  in  this  reepet't  arise  from  a  gross  ims' 
wjnception  as  to  the  truo  nature  of  knowledge  itself.     We 
talk  of  leanied  and  ignorant  men,  a&  if  there  were  a  certain 
(juantity  of  knowledge,  which  to  possess  was  to  be  learned,  ant 
which  not  to  ixHiscsj,  was  to  be  ignorant ;  instead  of  consider 
ing  that  knowlodgo  is  infinite,  and  that  the  man  most  learaed 
in  human  eetimation  is  just  as  far  from  knowing  anything  as 
he  ought  to   know  it,  as  the  unlettered  peasant.     Meu  are 
merely  on  a  lower  or  higher  stage  of  an  eminence,  whose  sum- 
mit is  God's  throne,  infinitely  above  all ;  and  there  is  just  as 
much  i^eason  for  tho  wisest  as  for  the  simplest  man  beiug 
discontented  with  his  position,  as  respects  the  real  qnaiititT 
of  knowledge  he  possesses.     And,  for  both  of  them,  the  onk 
true  rL'Ui^ous  for  contentment  with  the  sum  of  knowledge  tlie/ 
possess  are  these :  that  it  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  need, 
for  their  duty  and  happiness  in  life;  that  all  they  ha' 
tested  and  certain,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power ;  that  all 
have  is  well  in  order,  and  within  reach  when  they  n( 
that  it  has  not  cost  too  nmch  time  in  the  getting  ;  that 
of  it,  once  got,  has  been  lost ;  and  that  there  is  not  too 
to  be  easily  taken  care  of. 

§  XXV.  Consider  these  requirements  a  little,  and  the 
that  result  in  our  education  and  poliiy  from  neglecting 
Knowledge  is  mental  food,  and  is  exactly  to  the  spirit 
food  is  to  the  body  (except  that  the  spirit  needs  several 
of  food,  of  which  knowledge  is  only  one),  and  it  is  liable  t 
same  kind  of  misuses.     It  may  be  mixed  and  disguised  by 
till  it  becomes  unwholescmie ;   it  may  be  refined,  &wee1 
and  made  palatable,  until  it  Iifis  lost  all  its  power  of  noi 
ment ;  and,  even  of  its  best  kind,  it  maybe  eaten  to  surfeii 
aiid  minister  to  disease  and  doatli. 

§  XXVI.  Therefore,  with  respect  to  knowledge,  we 
reason  and  act  exactly  as  with  respect  to  food.     We  no 
live  to  know,  than  we  live  to  eat.     We  live  to  eontem] 
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joy,  act,  adore;  and  we  may  know  all  tiiat  is  to  be  known 
In  this  world,  and  wliat  Satan  knows  in  tlie  other,  without 
being  able  to  do  any  of  these.  We  are  to  ask,  therefore,  iirst, 
b  the  knowledge  we  would  have  fit  food  for  us,  good  toid 
&imi3le,  not  artitic.ial  and  decorated?  and  secondly,  how  mueli 
it  will  enable  us  best  for  our  work ;  and  will  leave  our 
iorts  light,  and  our  eyes  clear  ?  For  no  more  thiin  that  is 
be  eaten  without  the  old  Eve-sin. 

§  xxvu.  Observe,  also,  the  difference  between  tasting  knowl- 
ge,  and  lioarding  it  In  thia  respect  it  is  also  like  food; 
ce,  in  some  measure,  the  knowledge  of  all  men  is  laid  up  in 
■anaries.  for  future  use  ;  much  of  it  is  at  any  given  moment 
>rraant,  not  fed  upon  or  enjoyed,  but  in  store.  And  by  all 
is  to  l)e  remembered,  that  knowledge  in  this  form  may  be 
!pt  without  air  till  it  rots,  or  in  such  un threshed  disorder  that 
is  of  no  use ;  and  tiiat,  however  good  or  orderly,  it  is  still 
rQj  in  being  tasted  tliat  it  l>eeome8  of  use;  aud  that  men 
ly  easily  starve  in  their  own  granaries,  ir.sp  of  science,  per- 
aps,  most  of  all,  for  they  are  Hkely  to  seek  accumulation  of 
lieir  store,  rather  than  nourishment  from  it.  Yet  let  it  not 
thought  that  I  would  undervalue  them.  The  good  and 
n*at  among  them  are  like  Joseph,  to  whom  all  nations  sought 
buy  com ;  or  like  the  sower  going  forth  to  sow  beside  all 
craters,  sending  forth  thither  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass : 
toly  let  us  remember  that  this  is  not  all  men's  work.  We  arc 
lot  intended  to  be  all  keepers  of  granaries,  nor  all  to  be  meas- 
ired  by  the  filling  of  a  storehouse ;  but  many,  nay,  most  of 
18,  are  to  receive  day  by  day  our  daily  bread,  and  shall  be 
well  nourished  and  as  fit  for  our  labor,  and  often,  also,  fit 
nobler  and  more  divine  labor,  in  feeding  from  the  baiTel 
meal  that  does  not  waste,  and  from  the  cnise  of  oil  that 
DCS  not  fail,  than  if  our  bams  were  filled  with  plenty,  and  our 
resses  bursting  out  with  new  wine, 

§  xxTin.  It  is  for  each  man  to  find  his  own  measure  in  this 
alter;  in  great  part,  also,  for  others  to  find  it  for  him,  while 
i  IB  yet  a  youth.  And  the  despernte  evil  of  the  whole  Re- 
ifiEancc  system  is,  that  all  idea  of  measure  \&  t\ve\'cm  io\^o\r  i 
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'ten,  that  knowletige  ia  thought  the  on©  an<l  the  only 
and  it  is  never  inquired  wlietlier  men  are  viN-ilied  by  it 
])tinil}'zed.     Let  us  leave  tigures.     The  reader  may  not  believe 
the  analogy  I  have  heen  pressing  eo  far ;  but  let  him  eotisider 
the  Kulijuet  in  itself,  let  him  examine  the  effect  of  knoM'le«lge 
in  his  o>vu  heart,  and  see  wiiether  the  trees  of  knowledge  and 
of  life  are  one  now,  any  more  than  in  Paradise.     He  must  feel 
that  the  real  animating  power  of  knowledge  is  only  in  dje 
moment  of  its  being  fii-et  received,  when  it  tills  us  with  won- 
der and  joy ;  a  joy  for  which,  observe,  the  previous  ignoran<?« 
18  just  as  neceesary  as  the  present  knowledge.     That  mim  is 
always  happy  who  is  in  the  presence  of  something  which  he 
caimot  know  to  the  full,  which  lie  is  always  going  on  to  know. 
This   is   the   necessary    coiulition   of  af  fijiite    creature  witii 
divinely  rooted  and  divinely  directed  intelligence ;  this,  tliero- 
forc,  its  hiiijpy  state, — but  observe,  a  state,  not  of  triumph  or 
joy  in  what  it  knows,  but  of  joy  ratlicr  in  the  continual  dis 
covery  of  new  ignorance,  continual  self-abasement,  continaal 
astonishment.      Once   thoroughly   our  own,    the  knowledge 
ceases  to  give  us  pleasure.     It  may  be  practically  useful  to  «w, 
it  may  be  good  for  others,  or  good  for  usury  to  obtain  more; 
but,  in  itself,  once  let  it  be  thijrouglily  familiar,  and  it  is  de»<i 
The  wonder  is  gone  from  it,  tuid  all  the  line  color  which  it  had 
when  first  we  drew  it  up  out  of  the  infinite  sea.    And  "vhi  \ 
does  it  matter  how  much  or  how  little  of  it  we  have  laid  aiiide, 
when  our  only  enjoyment  is  still  in  the  casting  of  that  deep . 
sea  line  ?     ^Vbat  does  it   matter  ?     Kay,   in   one   resjXMJt,  it  I 
matters  much,  and  not  to  our  advantage.     For  one  effected] 
knowledge  is  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  imagination  and  tin  I 
original  energy  of  the  whole  man :  under  the  weight  of  li«J 
knowledge  he  cannot  move  so  lightly  as  in  the  days  of 
simplicity.     The  pack-horse  is  furnished  for  the  journev,  1 
M'ar-borse  is  anncd  for  war  ;  but  the  freedom  of  the  tichi  ixA 
the  liglitneBs  of  the  hmb  are  lost  for  both.     Knowledge  ist' 
heat,  the  pilgnm's  burden  or  the  soldier's  panoply,  oftc 
wuannef^e  to  them  bot\\ :  aud  xVc^  ^vCMs^ssawtia  knowledi; 
k(i  tJitj  Ivenaissaneo  arnAov  oi  i^\a\.e,\i\uv^\v\^'asA<«'*5KS5 
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human  form;  while  all  good  knowledge  is  like  the  cru' 
sader'B  chain  mail,  which  throws  itself  into  folds  with  the  body, 
yet  it  is  rarely  so  forged  as  that  the  clasps  and  rivets  do  not 
gall  ns.  All  men  feel  this,  though  they  do  not  think  of  it, 
nor  reason  out  its  consequences.  They  look  back  to  the  days 
of  childhood  as  of  greatest  happiness,  because  those  were  the 
days  of  greatest  wonder,  greatest  simplicity,  and  most  vigor- 
ous imagination.  And  the  whole  difference  between  a  man  of 
genius  and  other  men,  it  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  and 
most  truly,  is  that  the  first  remains  in  great  part  a  child,  see- 
ing with  the  large  eyes  of  children,  in  perpetual  wonder,  not 
conscious  of  much  knowledge, — conscious,  rather,  of  infinite 
ignorance,  and  yet  infinite  power ;  a  fountain  of  eternal  admi- 
ration, delight,  and  creative  force  within  him  meeting  the 
ocean  of  visible  and  governable  things  around  him. 

That  is  what  we  have  to  make  men,  so  far  as  we  may.  All 
are  to  be  men  of  genius  in  their  degree, — rivulets  or  rivers,  it 
does  not  matter,  so  that  the  souls  be  clear  and  pure ;  not  dead 
walls  encompassing  dead  heaps  of  things  known  and  num- 
bered, but  running  waters  in  the  sweet  voldemess  of  things 
unnumbered  and  unknown,  conscious  only  of  the  living  banks, 
on  which  they  partly  refresh  and  partly  reflect  the  flowere, 
and  so  pass  on. 

§  xxrx.  Let  each  man  answer  for  himself  how  far  his  knowl- 
edge has  made  him  this,  or  how  far  it  is  loaded  upon  him  as 
the  pyramid  is  upon  the  tomb.  Let  him  consider,  also,  how 
much  of  it  has  cost  him  labor  and  time  that  might  have  been 
spent  in  healthy,  happy  action,  beneficial  to  all  mankind; 
how  many  living  souls  may  have  been  left  uncomforted  and 
unhelped  by  him,  while  his  own  eyes  were  failing  by  the  mid- 
night lamp ;  how  many  warm  sympathies  have  died  within 
him  as  he  measured  lines  or  counted  letters;  how  many 
draughts  of  ocean  air,  and  steps  on  mountain-turf,  and  open- 
ings of  the  highest  heaven  he  has  lost  for  liis  knowledge ;  how 
much  of  that  knowledge,  so  dearly  bought,  is  now  tQii^CilXsscs. 
or  despised,  leaving  only  the  capacity  oi  'woiv^^et  \es.%  'sr\\>s>5v 
Jum,  and,  as  it  happens  in  a  thousand  in8tasxciei»,"^"«^«^  ^""' 
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rIbo  the  capacitj  of  devotion.  And  let  lum, — if,  after  tbns 
dealing  with  his  own  heart,  he  ean  say  that  tiis  knowledjy^e 
)iafi  indeed  been  fmitful  to  him, — yet  consider  how  many  tlieve 
are  who  have  been  forc<?d  by  the  inevitable  laws  of  modern 
education  into  toil  utterly  repugnant  to  their  natures,  and  that 
in  the  extreme,  until  the  whole  strength  of  the  young  soul 
was  8ftp|x;d  away ;  and  then  pronounce  with  fcarfulness  how 
far,  and  in  how  many  aeuses,  it  may  iiideed  be  true  that  tiie 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  f<x>lisliness  with  God. 

§  XXX,  Now  all  this  possibility  of  evil,  observe,  attaches  to 
Ftoiowledge  pursued  for  the  noblest  ends,  if  it  be  pursued  im- 
prudently. 1  have  assumed,  in  speaking  of  its  effect  both  on 
men  generally  and  on  the  artist  especially,  that  it  was  soni'lit 
in  the  true  love  of  it,  and  with  all  honesty  and  directness  of 
jiurpose.  But  this  is  granting  far  too  much  in  its  favor. 
Of  kno^vlcdge  in  general,  and  without  ijualiticiition,  it  is  said 
by  the  Apostle  that  "it  puffeth  up;"  and  the  fatlier  of  all 
modem  science,  writing  directly  in  its  praise,  yet  asserts  this 
danger  even  in  more  absolute  tcnns,  cidling  it  a  *'  venomoni- 
ness"  in  the  very  nature  of  knowledge  itself. 

§  XXXI.  There  is,  indeed,  much  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  tendencies  of  different  branches  of  knowledge;  it 
being  a  sure  nile  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  inierior, 
nugatory,  or  limited  in  scope,  their  power  of  feeding  jiride  i« 
greater.     Thus  philology,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  tlie  other  scleneos 
of  the  schools,  being  for  the  most  pait  ridiculous  and  trifling; 
have  BO  pestilent  an  effect  upon  those  who  are  devoted  to  tliein.  | 
I  that  theii'  students  cannot  conceive  of  any  higher  sciences  than  j 
these,  but  fancy  that  all  education  ends  in  the  knowledge  of] 
words  :  but  the  true  and  great  sciences,  more  especiajly  natural  J 
fiistory,  make  men  gentle  and  modest  in  proportion  to  i 
('argene&a  of  tlieir  apprehension,  and  just  perception  of  the  i» 
iiniteness  of  the  things  they  can  never  know.     And  tlufl^J 
b^eema  to  me,  is  the  principal  lesson  we  ai-e  intended  to  •) 
^taught  hj  the  book  of  Job ;  for  tliere  God  has  thrown  openf 
as  the  Jjoart  of  a  man  moat  i^u^t  a.T\i\vci\^  ^  ^x^A.  ^A^\»arent.ly  pt; 
feet  in  all  tilings  poswVAe  to  \mm^\\  \\^U\xfe  cssfc^xV^^ 
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For  this  he  is  tried :  and  we  are  shown  that  no  suffering,  no 
self-examination,  however  honest,  however  stem,  no  searching 
out  of  the  heart  by  its  own  bitterness,  is  enough  to  convince 
man  of  his  nothingness  before  God ;  but  that  the  sight  of  God's 
creation  will  do  it.  For,  when  the  Deity  himself  has  willed 
to  end  the  temptation,  and  to  accomplish  in  Job  that  for 
which  it  was  sent.  He  does  not  vouchsafe  to  reason  with  him, 
still  less  does  He  overwhelm  him  with  terror,  or  confound  him 
by  laying  open  before  his  eyes  the  book  of  his  iniquities.  He 
opens  before  him  only  the  arch  of  the  dayspring,  and  the  foun- 
tains of  the  deep;  and  amidst  the  covert  of  the  reeds,  and  on 
the  heaving  waves,  He  bids  him  watch  the  kings  of  the  children 
of  pride, — "  Behold  now  Behemoth,  which  I  made  with  thee :" 
And  the  work  is  done. 

§  xxxn.  Thus,  if,  I  repeat,  there  is  any  one  lesson  in  the 

■  whole  book  which  stands  forth  more  definitely  than  anotlier,  it 
is  this  of  the  holy  and  humbling  influence  of  natural  science 
on  the  human  heart.  And  yet,  even  here,  it  is  not  tlie  science, 
but  the  perception,  to  which  the  good  is  owing;  and  the 
natural  sciences  may  become  as  harmful  as  any  others,  when 
they  lose  themselves  in  classification  and  catalogue-making. 
Still,  the  principal  danger  is  with  the  sciences  of  words  and 
methods ;  and  it  was  exactly  into  those  sciences  that  the  whole 
energy  of  men  during  the  Eenaissance  period  was  thrown. 
They  discovered  suddenly  that  the  world  for  ten  centuries  had 
been  living  in  an  ungrammatical  manner,  and  they  made  it 
forthwith  the  end  of  human  existence  to  be  grammatical.  And 
it  mattered  thenceforth  nothing  what  was  said,  or  what  was 
done,  so  only  that  it  was  said  with  scholarship^  and  done  with 
system.  Falsehood  in  a  Ciceronian  dialect  had  no  opposers ; 
truth  in  patois  no  listeners.  A  Eoman  phrase  was  thought 
worth  any  number  of  Gothic  facts.  The  sciences  ceased  at  once 
to  be  anything  more  than  different  kinds  of  gi*ammars, — gram- 
mar of  language,  gi*ammar  of  logic,  grammar  of  ethics,  grammar 
of  art ;  and  the  tongue,  wit,  and  invention  of  the  humaxv  -^^^ia 
were  euppoeed  to  have  found  their  wtmost  ^ti^  TCi«&\.  ^x^iSssa 

mission  in  ejmtax:  and  syllogism,  perspective  axiA.^^^  ot^^^s^ 
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Of  Biich  knowledge  as  thia,  nothing  but  pride  could  ('ome: 
and,  tlieivfore,  I  have  cidlcd  the  tiret  mental  cLai'acteristic  ol 
tho  Renaissance  schools,  the  "  pride"  of  science.  If  they  bad 
reached  any  science  worth  the  name,  they  might  have  loved  it; 
but  of  the  paltry  knowledge  they  possessed,  they  could  only  Ik; 
pn)ud.  There  was  not  anything  in  it  capable  of  being  loved. 
Anatomy,  indeed,  then  first  made  a  subject  of  accurate  etndj, 
iM  a  true  science,  but  not  so  attractive  as  to  enlist  the  affections 
strongly  on  its  side :  and  therefore,  like  its  meaner  sisters,  it 
becatnc  merely  a  ground  for  pride ;  and  the  one  main  purpose 
of  the  Rcnaissiince  artists,  in  all  their  work,  was  to  show  how 
mudi  they  knew, 

§  xxxiii.  There  wore,  of  course,  noble  exceptions;  Tiut 
ch icily  belonging  to  tho  earliest  periods  of  the  Renaissance, 
when  its  teaching  had  not  yet  produced  its  full  effect.  Riipliacl, 
Leonardo,  and  Michael  Angelo  were  all  trained  in  the  old 
school ;  they  idl  had  masters  who  knew  tlie  true  ends  of  art, 
and  had  readied  them ;  masters  nearly  as  great  as  they  were 
tliomselvcs,  hnt  imbued  with  the  old  rehgious  and  earnest 
spirit,  which  tlieir  disciples  receiving  from  them,  and  drinking 
at  the  same  time  deeply  from  all  the  fountains  of  knowledge 
o|>ened  in  their  day,  became  the  world's  wonders.  Tlien  the 
dull  wondering  world  believed  that  their  greatness  rose  out  of 
tiieir  new  knowledge,  instead  of  out  of  that  ancient  religions 
root,  in  which  to  abide  was  hf c,  from  which  to  be  severed  was 
annihilation.  And  from  that  day  to  this,  they  have  tried  to 
produce  Michael  Angclos  and  Leonardos  by  teaching  the  barrel 
sciences,  and  still  have  mourned  and  marvelled  that  no  more 
Jficliael  Angclos  came  ;  not  perceiving  that  those  great  Father* 
were  only  able  to  receive  such  nourishment  because  they  wert 
i-ooted  on  the  rock  of  all  ages,  and  that  our  scientific  teaching, 
ncKvadays,  is  iiotbing  more  nor  less  than  the  assiduous  water 
ing  of  trees  wh(jse  stems  are  cut  through.  Nay,  I  have  eveE 
granted  too  much  in  saying  that  those  great  men  -were  able  << 
receive  pure  nourislimeiit  from  the  sciences;  for  my  own 
victiun  is,  and  I  knuw  it  to  be  shared  by  most  of  tlioee 
love  Uaphacl  truly, — that  Iw  paYatedhest  when  he  knew  I( 
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H  Michael  Angelo  was  betrayed,  again  and  aguiii,  into  ench  vain 
H  and  otfeiusivu  exhibition  of  his  anatomical  knowledge  as,  to  this 
H  day,  renders  his  liiglier  powei's  indiscernible  by  the  greater 
^  part  of  men ;  and  Leonardo  fretted  his  life  away  in  engineer- 
ing, so  that  there  is  hardly  a  picture  left  to  bear  his  name. 
But,  with  respect  to  all  who  followed,  tliero  can  be  no  question 

tthat  the  Bt'ience  they  possessed  was  utterly  harmful ;  serving 
merely  to  draw  away  their  hearts  at  once  from  the  purposes  of 
ai*t  and  the  power  of  nature,  and  to  make,  out  of  the  canvas 
and  marble,  nothing  more  than  materials  for  the  exhibition  of 
^  petty  dexterity  and  useless  knowledge. 

H  §  XXXIV.  It  is  Bomotimes  amusing  to  watch  the  naive  and 
li  childish  way  in  which  this  vanity  is  shown.  For  iiirttanee, 
when  perspective  was  tirst  invented,  the  world  thoiiglit  it  a 
I  mighty  discovery,  and  the  greatest  men  it  liud  in  it  wei-e  ns 
proud  of  knowing  that  retiring  lines  converge,  as  if  all  tlie 
wisdom  of  Solomon  had  l>een  compressed  into  a  vanishing 
I  point.  And,  aecordingly,  it  became  nearly  impossible  for  any 
one  to  paint  a  Xativity,  but  he  must  turn  tlie  stable  and  man- 
ger into  a  Corinthian  arcHide,  in  order  to  show  liis  knowledge 
;  of  perspective ;  and  half  the  best  architecture  of  the  time,  in- 
stead of  being  adonied  with  historical  sculpture,  as  of  old,  was 
Bet  forth  with  bas-relief  of  minor  corndors  and  galleries,  thrown 
into  perspective. 

Now  that  pei-sjvective  can  bo  taught  to  any  schoolboy  in  a 

week,  we  can  smile  at  this  vanity.     But  the  fact   is,  that  all 

pride  in  knowledge  is  precisely  as  ridiculous,  whatever  its  kind, 

or  whatever  its  degree.     There  is,  indeed,  nothing  of  which 

man  has  any  right  to  he  proud ;    but  the  very  last  thing  of 

\rhich,  with  any  show  of  reason,  he  can  make  his  boast  is  Ins 

kiaowledge,  except  only  that  infinitely  small  portion  of  it  ^\'hich 

le  has  discovered  for  himself.     For  what  Is  there  to  be  more 

proud  of  in  receiving  a  piece  of  loiowledge  from  another  per- 

I  Bon,  than  in  receiving  a  piece  of  money?     Beggars  should  not 

J  ha  proud,  whatever  kind  of  alms  tliey  receive.     Knowledge  is 

[like  cnrrent  coin.     A  man  may  have  some  right  to  be  proud 

of  ix>Bs*?68ing  it,  if  lie  has  worked  for  tlie  gold  oi  it,auda£«sv^«c^ 
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it,  and  stamped  it,  so  that  it  may  he  received  of  all  men 
true;  ov  earned  it  fairly,  \yelny;  already  assayed  :  but  if  he  hu5 
done  none  of  these  things,  but  only  had  it  thrown  in  hi«  face 
by  a  passer-by,  wliat  c^iise  has  he  to  be  proud  {     And  though, 
in  thJB  mendi{?ant  faBhion,  he  had  heaped  together  tJie  wealth 
of  Crceaus,  wonld  pride  any  more,  for  this,  become  bun,  as,  in 
some  sort,  it  becomes  the  man  who  ha;3  labored  for  bis  fortune, 
however  smalH     So,  if  a  man  tells  rae  the  Bun  is  larger  than 
the  earth,  have  I  any  cause  for  pride  in  knowing  it  ?  or,  if  any 
multitude  of  men  tell  me  any  number  of  tilings,  heaping  all 
their  wealth  of  knowledge  npon  me,  have  I  any  reason  to  be 
proud  nnder  the  heap?    And  is  not  nearly  all  the  knowledge 
of  which  we  boaat  in  these  days  cast  upon  us  in  this  dishonor- 
able way ;  worked  for  by  other  men,  proved  by  them,  and  then 
forced  upon  ns,  even  against  our  wills,  and  beaten  into  us  in 
our  youth,  before  we  have  the  wit  even  to  know  if  it  be  good 
or  not?       (Mark    the   distinction    between    knowledge  and 
thought.)      Truly   a   noble   possession   to   he  proud  ofl    Be 
assured,  there  i^  no  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  man's  mind 
which  he  has  a  right  to  exult  in,  but  that  which  he  has  hewn 
and  fashioned  for  himself.    He  who  has  built  liimself  a  liut  on 
a  desert  heath,  and  carved  his  bed,  and  table,  and  chair  oat  of 
the  nearest  forest,  may  have  some  right  to  take  pride  in  the  appli- 
ances of  his  narrow^  chamber,  as  assuredly  he  will  have  joy  in 
them.     But  the  man  who  has  had  a  palace  built,  and  adorned, 
and  furnished  for  him,  may,  indeed,  have  many  advantiii:es 
above  the  otlier,  but  he  has  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  up- 
holsterer's skill ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  if  he  has  half  the  joy  ia 
his  couches  of  ivory  that  the  other  will  have  in  his  pallet  of 
pine. 

§  xxxT.  And  observe  how  we  feel  this,  in  the  kind  of  ro*.^ 
spcct  we  pay  to  such  knowledge  as  we  are  indeed  capable  of 
estimating  the  value  of.  When  it  is  our  own,  and  new  to  iifi> 
we  cannot  judge  of  it ;  but  let  it  be  another's  also,  and  lonf 
familiar  to  ns,  and  see  what  value  we  set  on  it.  Consider  lioM 
we  regard  a  sehoolboy,  fresh  from  his  term's  labor.  If  he  be- 
nn  to  display  his  newly  aeqwired  small  knowledge  to  us,  and 
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plume  himself  thcreii]>on,  liow  scx^n  do  we,  silence  liiin  with 
contempt !  But  it  is  not  bo  if  the  sehoolhoj  begins  to  feel  or 
see  auytliiug.  In  the  strivings  of  liis  socl  witliin  him  he  is 
our  equal ;  in  his  power  of  sight  and  thought  he  stands  sepa- 
rate £i*om  us,  auU  may  be  a  greater  than  we.  "VVe  are  ready  to 
hear  liini  forthwith.  "You  saw  Uiat?  you  felt  that'^  No 
matter  for  your  being  a  child ;  let  us  liear.^' 

§  xxxvL  Consider  that  every  generation  of  men  stands  in 
this  i-elation  to  its  successors.  It  is  as  the  schoolboy:  the 
knowledge  of  which  it  is  proudest  will  be  as  the  alphabet  to 
those  who  follow.  It  had  better  make  no  noise  about  its  knowl- 
edge; a  time  will  come  when  its  utmost,  iu  that  kind,  will  be 
food  for  scoiTi.  Poor  fools!  was  that  all  they  knew^  and  be- 
hold liow  proud  they  were !  But  what  we  see  and  feel  will 
never  be  mocked  at.  All  men  ^vill  be  thankful  to  us  for  tell- 
ing them  that.  "  Indeed  T' they  will  say,  "they  felt  that  in  • 
their  day?  saw  that?  Would  God  \vc  may  be  like  them, 
'ore  we  go  to  the  Iiome  where  sight  and  thought  are 
not!" 

This  mihappy  and  childish  pride  in  knowledge,  thcn^waa 
the  first  constituent  element  of  the  Renaissance  mind,  and  it 
was  enough,  of  itself,  to  have  cjist  it  into  swift  dechne :  but  it 
was  aided  by  another  form  of  pride,  which  was  above  called 
the  Pride  of  State ;  and  which  we  have  next  to  examine. 

§  xxxvn.  IL    PRrDE  of  State.      It  was  noticed   in   the 
ieeoond  volume  of  "Modern  Paintei-s,"  p.  122,  that  the  priuci- 
ile  which  had  most  power  in  retarding  the  modern  school  of 
rtraiture  was  its  constant  expression  of  indiddnal  vaTiity  and 
iride.     And  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  observed  that  cue 
»f  the  readiest  and  commonest  ways  in  which  the  painter  min- 
sters to  this  vanity,  is  by  introdncitig  the  pedestal  or  sliaft  of 
column,  or  some  fragment,  however  simple,  of  Renaif^wince 
(»hitecture,  in  the  background  of  the  portrait.     And  this  is 
ot  merely  l)ccause  such  {irchitecture  is  bolder  or  grander  than, 
in  general,  that  of  the  apa]"tments  of  a  private  house.     No 
iher  architecture  woidd  produce  the  same  effect  in  the  same 
ree.     The  richest  Gothic,  the  most  massive  1^0TTaM\,^«i^5^.\ 
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iii»l  produce  tlie  same  sen*©  of  exiiltation  as  tlie  dtuple 
meagre  lines  of  tliu  KeiiaijNSiuce. 

§  xxxvin.  And  if  wo  think  over  this  matter  a  little,  we 
Bhall  6CM>ii  feel  thiit  in  tliose  meagre  lines  there  is  indeed  jui  eJt- 
jiression  of  uristocrjwy  in  its  woret  eharactejs ;  coldness,  per- 
feetnesB  of  training,  ineapability  of  emotion,  want  of  synipatLy 
with  the  weakness  of  lower  men,  blank,  hopeless,  haughty  self- 
sufficiency.    All  theee  chardcters  are  written  in  the  Renaissance 
aruhitectnre  a&  plainly  a.s  if  they  were  graven  on  it  in  words. 
For,  observe,  all  other  arehitectures  have  something  in  tliein 
that  eomuion  men  can  enjoy;  some  concession  to  the  simplici- 
ties of  humanity,  some  daily  bread   for  the  hunger  of  the 
multitude.     Qiiiaint  fancy,  rich  ornament,  bright  color,  some- 
thing lliat  shows  a  sympathy  ^v'ith  men  of  ordinary  min<ls  iiinJ 
heai*ts ;  and  this  wrought  omt,  at  least  in  the  Gothic,  with  s 
rudeneiss  showing  that  the  workman  did  not  mind  exposing  lu's 
own  ignorance  if  he  could  please  othere.     But  the  Rcniiissaiice 
is  exactly  the  contnuy  of  all  tins.     It  is  rigid,  cold,  inlunuan; 
incapiible  of  glowing,  of  stooping,  of  conceding  for  an  instant. 
Whatever  excellence  it  has  is  reliiied,  high-tniined,  and  deeply 
crndite ;  a  kind  which  the  architect  well  knows  no  commifR 
mind  can  taste.     lie  proclaims  it  to  ns  aloud.     "You  caiiuut 
feel  my  \vork  unless  you  study  Vitruvius.     I  will  give  you  m* 
gay  color,  no  pleasant  scul})ture,  nothing  to  make  you  liappjl 
for  I  am  a  learned  man.     All  the  pleasure  you  can  have  in 
imythiug  I  do  is  in  it«  proud  breeding,  its  rigid  f ormalisui,  its 
perfect  tinisli,  its  cold  tranquillity.     I  do  not  work  for  the 
vulgar,  only  for  the  men  of  the  academy  and  the  court.'' 

§  XXXIX,  And  the  instinct  of  the  world  felt  this  in  « 
moment.  In  the  new  precision  and  accurate  law  of  the  cbs- 
sical  foi-rns,  they  perceived  something  peculiarly  adaptc<l  ^ 
tlie  setting  forth  of  state  in  an  appalling  manner  ;  Princes  (Je- 
liglited  in  it,  and  courtiers.  The  Gotliic  was  good  for  God* 
woi*ship,  bur  this  was  good  for  man's  worehip.  The  Gotliifl 
had  fellowship  with  all  hearts,  and  was  universal,  like  njitiire; 
it  could  frame  a  temple  for  the  prayer  of  nations,  or  sliHulc 
into  the  poor  man's  winding  stair.  ^  But  here  was  an  architec- 
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re  that  wonld  not  slirink,  that  liad  in  it  no  submission,  no 
erey.  Tlie  proud  princes  and  lonls  rejoiced  in  it.  It  was 
ill  of  insnlt  to  the  poor  in  its  every  line.  It  would  not  he 
lilt  of  the  materials  at  the  poor  man's  band;  it  wonld  not  rtyoi 
Belf  vrith  tlmtch  or  shingle,  and  black  oalc  beams ;  it  would 
Bt  wall  itself  with  rougli  8tono  or  brick ;  it  would  not  jjiereo 
lelf  Tvith  sjnall  windows  where  they  were  needed;  it  would 
pt  niche  itself,  wherever  there  was  room  for  it,  in  the  strcut 
amers.  It  would  be  of  hewn  stone ;  it  would  have  its  win- 
Dws  and  its  doore,  and  its  stairs  and  its  pillare,  in  lordly  order, 
ttd  of  stately  size  ;  it  would  liave  its  wings  and  its  corridors, 
Hd  its  halls  and  its  gardens,  as  if  all  the  eaith  were  its  own. 
lad  the  mgged  cottages  of  the  ]nouiitaiiieei*8,  and  the  fantastic 
treets  of  tlie  laboring  burgher  were  to  be  thrust  out  of  its 
fay,  as  of  a  lower  species. 

§  XL.  It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that  it  ministered  as  much  to 
axnry  as  to  pride.  Not  to  luxury  of  the  eye,  that  is  a  holy 
ttxnry ;  Nature  ministere  to  that  in  lier  painted  moadoi^^,  and 
IBulptured  forests,  and  gilded  heavens ;  the  Gothic,  builder 
iuuistered  to  that  in  hirf  twisted  traceries,  and  deej>wrouglit 
cliage,  and  buniing  casements.  The  dead  Renaissance  drew 
ttck  into  its  earthliness,  out  of  all  that  Avas  warm  and  heavenly ; 
ttc'k  into  its  pride,  out  of  all  that  was  simple  and  kind  ;  back 
into  its  statcliness,  out  of  all  that  was  impidsive,  reverent,  and 
{ny.  But  it  understood  the  luxury  of  the  body  ;  tlie  terraced 
^nd  scented  aud  grottoed  garden,  with  its  trickling  fountains 
md  slumbrous  shades  ;  the  spacious  hall  and  lengthened  eorri- 
ior  for  the  summer  heat;  the  well-closed  windows,  and  per- 
6ct  tittings  and  furniture,  for  defence  against  the  cold ;  and 
M  soft  picture,  and  frescoed  wall  and  roof,  covered  Avitli  tlie 
Iwt  lascivionsncss  of  Paganism ; — this  is  understood  and  pos- 
Jssod  to  the  full,  and  still  possesses.  This  is  the  kind  of 
linestic  architecture  on  which  we  pride  ourselves,  even  to 
lis  day,  as  an  infinite  and  hoiu>rable  advance  from  the  rough 
ibits  of  our  ancestors ;  fi'om  the  time  when  the  king's  floor 
as  strewn  with  rushes,  and  the  tapestries  swayed  before  the 
arching  wind  in  the  baron's  halJ. 
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§  xu.  Let  us  hear  two  stories  of  thowj  ronglier  times. 

At  the  debate  of  King  Edwin  with  Ids  courtiui-s  and  priests, 
whetlier  he  ouglit  to  receive  the  Go»pel  preached  to  him  l)y 
Panliinis,  one  of  his  noMee  spoke  as  follows: 

**  The  present  life,  U  king  !  woigiied  with  the  time  that  is 
unknown,  seems  to  me  Uko  this.  'When  you  are  sitting  at  a 
ffiwt  with  your  earls  and  thanes  in  winter  time,  and  the  fire  is 
lighted,  and  the  hall  is  warmed,  and  it  rains  and  snows,  and 
the  storm  is  loud  without,  there  comes  a  sparrow,  and  flies 
through  the  house.  It  comes  in  at  one  door  and  goes  out  at 
the  other.  While  it  is  witliin,  it  is  not  touched  by  the  winters 
storm ;  but  it  is  but  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  for  from 
winter  it  conies  and  to  winter  it  i^etums.  So  also  tliis  life  of 
man  endureth  for  a  little  space ;  what  goes  before  or  what 
follows  after,  we  know  not.  Wliercfore,  if  this  new  lore  bring 
anything  more  fei-tain,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  follow  it."  * 

That  could  not  have  happened  in  a  Renaissance  building. 
Tiie  bird  could  not  have  da^^hed  in  from  the  cold  into  the  heat, 
and  from  the  lic^it  back  again  into  the  storm.  It  would  bnve 
had  to  come  up  a  flight  of  marl:»le  stairs,  and  through  seveu 
or  eight  antechambers ;  and  so,  if  it  had  ever  made  its  way 
into  the  presence  chamber,  out  again  tlirougb  loggias  and  cor- 
ridora  innumerable.  And  the  truth  which  the  bird  bronglit 
with  it,  fresh  from  heaven,  has,  in  like  manner,  to  make  its 
way  to  the  Eenaissance  im'nd  through  many  antechambers^ 
^liardly,  and  as  a  despised  tiling,  if  at  all. 

§  XLTi.  Hear  another  story  of  those  early  times. 

The  king  of  Jenisalem,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  at  the  siege 
of  Asshur,  or  Arsur,  gave  audience  to  some  emirs  from  Sama- 
ria and  Naplous.  They  found  him  seated  on  the  ground  on  a 
sack  of  straw.  They  expressing  surprise,  Godfrey  answerti 
them  :  "  May  not  the  earth,  out  of  whieb  we  came,  and  wliicb 
is  to  l>e  our  dwelling  after  death,  serve  us  for  a  seat  dnriTii.' 
Hfe?" 

It  is  long  since  sucb.  a  tbroue  baa  been  set  in  the  receptiuti' 


*  Churton's  ' '  TiarAy  T.n^^Vx^  C!^^otc\\ 
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^BiLambers  of  Cliristendom,  or  eucli  £Ui  answer  Leard  from  the 
^^ps  of  a  king. 

'  Thii8  the  Kenaissaiice  spirit  bocanie  base  both  in  its  abBti- 

nence  and  its  indulgciiee.  Base  in  its  abstinence ;  curtailing 
the  bright  and  jdayful  wealth  of  form  and  thought,  wliich 
tilled  the*  architecture  of  the  earHer  ages  witli  eources  of 
lelight  for  their  hardy  spirit,  pure,  simple,  and  yet  rich  as  the 
ctwork  of  Mowers  and  moss,  watered  by  eoirie  strong  and 
less  mountain  stream :  and  base  in  its  indulgenc-e ;  ti^  it 
•ranted  to  the  body  what  it  withdrew  from  the  heart,  and 
exhausted,  in  smoothing  the  pavement  for  the  j^ainless  feet, 
and  softem'ng  the  pilloAV  for  the  sluggish  brain,  the  powers  of 
art.  which  once  had  hewn  rough  ladders  into  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  and  set  up  the  stones  by  which  they  rested  for  houses 
of  God. 

§  XLin.  And  just  in  proportion  as  this  courtly  sensuality 
low^ered  the  real  nobleness  of  the  men  whom  birth  or  fortune 
raised  above  their  fellows,  rose  tlieir  estimate  of  their  own 
dignity,  together  with  the  insolence  and  unkindnesa  of  its 
expression,  and  the  grossnesa  of  the  ilattery  with  which  it 
was  fed.    Pride  is  indeed  the  first  and  the  hist  among  the  sins 
of  men,  and  there  is  no  age  of  the  world  in  which  it  has  not 
been  unveiled  in  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  Avicked. 
But  there  was  never  in  any  form  of  slavery,  or  of  feudal  suprem- 
acy, a  forgetfulness  so  total  of  the  common  majesty  of  the 
^hnman  soul,  and  of  the  brotherly  kindness  due  from  man  to 
^■nan,  as  in  the  aristocratic  follies  in  the  Renaissance.     I  have 
^^not  space  to  follow  out  this  most  interesting  and  extensive 
^^ubject ;  but  here  is  a  single  and  very  curious  example  of  the 
^Hdnd  of  flattery  with  which  architectural  teaching  was  mingled 
^Tvhen  addressed  to  the  men  of  rank  of  the  day. 

§  XLiv.  In  St.  Mai'k's  library  there  is  a  very  curious  Latin 

manuscript  of  the  tw^enty-fivc  books  of  Avendinus,  a  Florentine 

architect,  upon  the  principles  of  his  art.   The  liook  was  written 

in  or  about  1460,  and  translated  into  Latin,  and  m\\\^  \\W\kv- 

I     nated  for  CorvintiSf  kitif^  of  ITnngary,  about  l^?)?*.    \  e?\x^NftX> 

^■u/u  the  third  hook  the  foJlowiiig  pas&a^e  oyl  V)i:ie  iwaXxa*^ 
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Btoiies.  **  As  t}icrc  arc  three  gt'iiera  of  men, — that  is  to  saj, 
nobles,  men  of  tlie  middle  chi^tfes,  and  rustics, — so  it  appeal's 
that  there  are  of  stones.  For  the  marbles  and  common  stones 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  set  forth  the  rustics.  The 
porphyries  and  alabasters,  and  the  other  harder  stones  o 
mingled  qnality,  repre.sent  the  middle  classes,  if  we  are  to  deft 
in  eorni)arison8  :  and  by  means  of  these  the  ancients  adorn© 
their  temples  with  Incrustations  and  ornjunents  in  a  maguiti- 
cent^manner.  And  after  tliese  come  the  clialcedonies  aD{ 
Kirdonyxes,  ifcc,  wliich  are  so  transp:u'eut  that  there  can  be 
seen  no  spot  in  them.*  Thus  men  endow^ed  with  nobility  lead 
a  hfe  in  which  no  spot  can  be  found." 

Canute  or  Crenr  de  Lion  (I  name  not  Godfrey  or  St.  Louis) 
would  have  dashed  their  scepti-es  against  the  lips  of  a  luan 
who  should  have  dared  to  utter  to  thoiu  flattery  such  asthii 
But  in  the  tifteeuth  century  it  was  rendered  and  accepted  j»8 
a  matter  of  course,  and  -tlie  tem[X!i"8  which  delighted  in  it 
necessarily  took  pleasure  also  in  every  vulgar  or  false  meanSj 
of  taking  worldly  superiority.  And  among  such  false  lueaiM 
largeness  of  scale  in  the  dwelling-house  was  of  eoni-se  one  of 
the  easiest  and  most  direct.  All  persons,  however  scnswles 
or  dull,  could  appreciate  size :  it  required  some  exertion  of 
intelligence  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  qnaint  carving  of  tla 
Gothic  times,  but  none  to  perceive  that  one  heap  of  stones 
was  higlier  than  another.f  And  therefore,  while  in  the  bib6- 
cutiou  and  mamier  of  work  the  Eenaissance  builders  Kealoiislf' 
vindicated  for  themselves  the  attribute  of  cold  and  sup<.trior 
learning,  they  appealed  for  such  approbation  as  they  needid' 
from  the  multitude,  to  the  lowest  possible  standard  of  tastftj' 

*  "Quibus  nulla  macula  inestqune  non  cernatur.    Ita  viij  nob 
praHlitieum  vitum  ix-mi^aiit  cmi  nulla  notapossit  inviri."  The  first : 
is  likTully,  "  m  vvJiich  there  ia  uo  spot  tbat  may  not  be  seen."   But  I  imur^ 
ine  the  ivritor  meunt  it  as  I  have  put  it  in  tUe  text,  else  his  coinpiirist"" 
does  not  linld. 

f  Obs«.irvLi,  however,  that  the  tnncriiiturle  spokea  of  here  aud  in  thcf* 
lowit»g  passn^os.  is  iho  Unishoil  :\m\  polished  miigniLude  sought  for  ih«  arf 
of  pump  :   not  the  roiiijh  miiy^nitudo  sought  for   the  wtUe  of  suliliuiitfl 
rejipccliug  which  aoo  llio  "  Bcvcu  lAvni[)s,"  chap.  Ui.  §  5,  d,  aud  d. 
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and  while  tlic  older  workman  lavished  liis  labor  on  tlie  mintite 
^iciie  and  narrow  casement,  on  tlie  doorways  no  ln>lier  thau 
IBihe  head,  and  the  contracted  angles  of  the  turreted  ehaniher, 
the  Renaissance  huilder  spared  such  cost  and  toil  in  hie  detail, 
that  he  might  spend  it  in  bringing  larger  stones  from  a 
distance ;  and  restricted  himself  to  nistication  and  five  orders, 
that  he  might  load  the  ground  with  colossal  piers,  and  raise  an 
mbitioiis  bai'renuess  of  architectnre,  as  inanimate  as  it  was 
pgantic,  above  the  feasts  and  follies  of  the  puwei-ful  or  the 
The  Titanic  insjmity  extended  itself  also  into  eeclcsias- 
lical  design :  the  principal  church  in  Italy  was  Indlt  with  Uttlo 
idea  of  any  other  adniirableness  than  that  which  was  to  result 
om  its  being  huge ;  and  the  religious  impressions  of  those 
rho  enter  it  ai'e  to  this  day  supposed  to  be  dependent,  in  a 
exit  degree,  on  their  discovering  that  tliey  cannot  span  the 
bnmbs  of  the  statues  which  sustain  the  vessels  for  holy 
prater. 

§  xLv.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  an  architecture  wldcli 

bus  appealed  not  less  to  the  lowest  instincts  of  dulness  tlian 

the  subtlest  pride  of  learning,  mpidly  found   acceptance 

rith  a  large  body  of  mankind  ;  and  how  the  spacious  pomp 

the  new  manner  of  design  came  to  be  eagerly  adopted  by 

be  luxnrious  ai'istocj'acies,  not  only  of    Vemee,   but  of  the 

(ther  countries   of    Cbrii<tendoni,    now  gradually   gathering 

bemselvcB  into  that  insolent  and  festering  isolation,  tigaiust 

Irhich  the  cry  of  the  poor  sounded  hourly  in   more   ominous 

QisoD,   l>m*stiug   at   last    into    thunder  (mark   where, — Urst 

aong  the  planted  walks  and  plashing  fountains  of  the  palace 

rherein  the  Renaissance  luxury  attained  its  utmost  height  in 

Europe,  Versailles) ;  that  cry,  mingling  so  much  piteoueuess 

nth  its  wrath  and  indignation,  "  Our  soul  is  filled  with  the 

omful  reproof  of  the  wealthy,  and  with  the  despitefuinesa 

the  proud." 

§  XLvr.  But  of  all  the  evidence  bearing  upon  this  subject 

en  ted  l)y  the  various  arts  of  the  fifteenth  century,  none  is 

I  iutei'csting  or  so  conclusive  Jis  that  deduce<l  frou\  ita  to\v\V>%. 

or^  exactly  in  ^ropoiiion  as  the  pride  oi  Vd^  "bytivim^  mox 


inflnleiii,  tlie  fear  of  deatli  becnuie  more  Bervilii ;  and  tlie  dif- 
fcrtiifc  ill  the  manner  in  wbich  tlio  men  of  eai'lj  and  later 
days  ndoniod  the  eepiildiro,  confctisce  a  still  greater  difiereuce 
in  their  manner  of  regarding  death.  To  those  he  came  as  tie 
comforter  and  the  friend,  i-e^tiu  his  right  hand,  Lope  in  hia  left; 
t4>  these  an  the  humiliator,  tlie  spoiler,  and  the  avenger.  And, 
theix'foi-c,  wo  find  the  curly  tOTnbe  at  once  simple  and  lovely 
in  adornment,  6evei*c  and  fiolemn  in  their  expreesion  ;  coufes?- 
ing  the  jKJwer,  and  accepting  the  ]x?ace,  of  death,  openly  aud 
joyfnllj  ;  and  in  all  their  symbols  mai-king  that  the  hope  of 
resuri-ection  lay  only  iu  Clirist's  righteousness ;  signed  always 
witii  tins  fehnple  utterance  of  the  dead,  ''  I  will  lay  me  down 
in  peace,  and  take  my  rest ;  for  it  is  thou,  Lord,  only  tLat 
makest  me  dwell  in  saf  ety."  But  the  tombs  of  the  later  ages 
are  a  ghaj*tly  jstniggle  of  mean  pride  and  miserable  terror: 
the  one  mustering  the  statues  of  the  Virtues  about  the  tomb, 
disguising  the  fcurcophagus  with  delicate  sculpture,  polishing 
the  falise  ix^riode  of  the  elaborate  epitiiph,  and  tiliing  witii 
strained  animation  tlie  features  of  the  portrait  statue ;  and 
the  other  summoning  underneath,  out  of  tbe  niche  or  froni 
beliind  the  cm*tain,  the  frowning  ekidl,  or  scythed  skeleton,  or 
some  other  more  terrible  image  of  the  enemy  in  whose  defi- 
ance the  wkitcncBs  of  the  sepulclire  had  been  set  to  6lii| 
above  the  whiteness  of  the  ashes. 

§  xj.vn.  This  change  in  the  feeling  Avith  wliich  sepolchnil 
monuments  were  designed,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  eigh- 
teentli  eentm-ies,  has  been  common  to  the  whole  of  Euiv]*' 
But,  as  Venice  is  in  other  respects  the  centre  of  the  Renaifr 
sance  §yetem,  so  also  she  exhiljits  this  change  in  the  riiaiitit'' 
of  the  sepulchral  monument  under  circumstances  peculiiily 
calculated  to  teach  us  ita  true  character.  For  the  severe 
guard  wliich,  in  earlier  times,  she  put  upon  every  tendency  to 
personal  pomp  and  ambition,  rendei-s  the  tombs  of  her  aiielt^ii^ 
monarehs  as  remai'kable  for  modesty  and  simplicity  as  w 
tlioir  religious  feeling; ;  &o  t\\a.t^  m  this  respect,  they  are  ->?«• 
lilted  by  ii  conBideraliVe  mteT\a\  iicom  \\v^  ^sv^it^^as^^  wfnti- 
its  erected  at  the  eaaiic  peiVo^a  'wi  ^^  \ava^  w  \i«;S^*- 
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other  European  states.  In  later  times,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
tlie  piety  of  the  Vouetiaiis  diiuiQished,  their  pride  overleaped 
all  limits,  and  the  toinhs  which  in  recent  epochs,  were  erected 
for  men  who  had  lived  only  to  iinpoverisli  or  disgrace  the 
Btate,  were  as  much  more  inagiiiticent  than  those  contemporar 
neously  erected  for  the  nobles  of  Eui'ope,  as  the  monuments 
for  the  great  Doges  had  been  humbler.  "VNHieu,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  rellect  that  tlie  art  of  scidiiture,  considered  as 
expressive  of  emotion,  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  Yenioe  in  the 
twelfth  centory,  and  that  in  the  seventeenth  she  took  the  lead 
in  Italy  in  luxurious  work,  we  shall  at  once  eee  the  chain  of 
examples  through  which  the  change  of  feeling  is  expressed, 
must  present  more  remarkable  extromos  here  than  it  can  in 
any  other  city ;  extremes  eo  st-jirtling  that  their  impreeaive- 
ness  cannot  be  diminished,  while  their  intelligibility  is  greatly 
?ascd,  by  the  large  number  of  intermediate  tj'pes  which 
ve  fortunately  been  preserved. 

It  would,  however,  too  much  weary  the  general  i-eader  if, 
without  illustrations,  T  were  to  endeavor  to  lead  him  step  by 
step  through  the  aiBles  of  St.  John  imd  Paul ;  and  I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself  to  a  slight  notice  of  those  features  in 
sepulchral  architecture  generally  which  are  especially  illustra- 
tive of  the  matter  at  present  in  Iiand,  and  point  out  the  order 
in  which,  if  possible,  the  traveller  should  yiak  the  tombs  m 
Venice,  bo  as  to  he  most  deeply  impresecd  with  the  tnie  chai- 
acter  of  the  lessons  they  convey. 

§  xLVUi.  I  have  not  such  an  acquaint-ance  with  the  modes 
of  entombment  or  memonal  in  the  earhest  ages  of  Christianity 
as  would  justify  me  in  making  any  general  statement  respect- 
ing them :  but  it  seems  to  mo  that  the  perfect  tjY>e  of  a  Chris- 
tian tomb  was  not  developed  until  toward  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turj',  sooner  or  later  according  to  the  civilization  of  each 
country ;  that  perfect  type  consisting  in  the  i*aised  and  per- 
fectly visible  sarcophagus  of  stone,  bearing  upon  it  a  recnm- 
bent  figure,  and  the  wliolo  covered  by  a  canopy.  Before  that 
type  was  enti]T)y  developed,  and  in  the  mwft  orc^Vvft^x^  \,Qy«^wa» 
teniporiiry  with   it,  we  find   tl\e  sitK\T[»\e  B^T<lo^^v^^^ft^^ 
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with  uuly  a  rough  block  of  stone  for  its  lid,  Boraetimes  wit] 
low-guhled  lid  lil<e  a  cottage  roof,  derived  from  Egjpi 
forniB,  and  bearing,  either  on  the  sides  or  the  lid,  at  1 
seulpturo  of  tlie  cross,  and  soiuethncs  the  muiie  of 
deccuijed,  and  date  of  erection  of  the  tomb.  In  more  el; 
rate  examples  rich  figure-sculpture  is  gradually  introdm 
and  in  the  jwrfect  pcriitd  the  Barcophagus,  even  when  it  do« 
not  bcur  any  recumbent  figure,  has  generally  a  rich  sculptore 
on  its  sides  representing  an  angel  presenting  the  dead,  in  per- 
son and  dross  as  he  lived,  to  Christ  or  to  the  Madonna,  with 
latend  figures,  sometimes  of  saints,  sometimes — as  in  the  tombs 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  at  Dijon — of  mourners ;  hut  in 
Venice  almost  always  representing  the  Annimciatlon,  the 
angel  being  pluccd  at  one  angle  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  the 
Madonna  at  tlie  other.  The  canopy,  in  a  very  simple  four- 
square  form,  or  as  an  arch  over  a  recess,  is  added  above  tlie 
sarcophagus,  long  before  the  life-size  recumbent  Hgure  appears 
resting  upon  it.  By  the  time  that  the  sculptors  had  acquired 
skill  enough  to  give  much  expression  to  tliis  figure,  tlie  canopj 
attains  an  exquisite  symmetry  and  riclmess  ;  and,  in  the  most 
elaborate  exauipk-s,  is  sumiountcd  by  a  statue,  generally  sniidl, 
representing  the  dead  person  in  the  full  strength  and  pri^le 
of  life,  while  the  recumbent  figure  shows  him  as  he  lay  In 
death.  And,  at  this  point,  the  perfect  type  of  the  Gothic 
tomb  is  reached. 

§  XLix.  Of  the  simple  sarcophagus  tomb  there  arc  luanY 
exquisite  examples  both  at  Venice  and  Verona ;  the  most 
interesting  in  Venice  are  those  which  are  set  in  the  reeesees 
of  the  nide  bi'lck  front  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jobn  and  Paul) 
omanientcd  only,  for  the  most  part,  with  two  crosses  set  iii 
circles,  and  the  legend  with  the  name  of  the  dead,  and 
"Orate  pro  aninia"  in  another  circle  in  the  centre.  And 
this  we  m:iy  note  one  great  proof  of  superiority  in  Italian 
over  English  tombs ;  the  latter  being  often  enriched  with 
quatrefoils,  small  shafts,  and  arclies,  nnd  other  ordinary  arclii- 
tectural  decorations,  wliieh  destroy  their  seriousness  aud  solem- 
uitj,   render  them  little  inoTe  tWii  ornamental,  and  hay6 
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no  rel5gio!i8  nicaiiing  whatever;  wliile  tlio  Itulitm  earcophagi 
are  kept  massive,  Bmotli,  tmd  gloomy, — heavj-liddi-d  dun- 
geons of  Btone,  like  rock-tombs, — but  bearing  on  their  surfacu, 
Bculptured  with  tender  and  narrow  hnes,  tlic  enihleni  of  the 
cross,  not  presumptuously  nor  proudly,  but  dimly  gravc^J 
upon  their  granite,  like  tlic  hope  which  the  humau  heart  holdi^H 
bnt  hardly  perceives  in  its  heavinefis.  ' 

§  L.  Among  the  tombs  in  front  of  the  Chnrch  of  St.  John 
and  Paul  there  is  one  which  is  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the 
simplicity  of  these  earlier  ages.  It  is  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  a  massy  sareopluigus  w^ith  low  horns  as  of  an  altar, 
placed  in  a  nide  recess  of  the  outside  wall,  shattered  and  worn, 
and  here  and  there  entangled  among  wild  grass  and  weeds. 
Yet  it  is  the  tomb  of  two  Doges,  Jacopo  and  Lorenzo  Ticpolo, 
by  one  of  whom  nearly  the  whole  ground  was  given  for  the 
erection  of  the  noble  chm'cli  hi  front  of  whicli  his  unprotected 
tomb  is  wasting  away.  The  sai^cophagiis  bears  an  inscription 
in  the  centre,  describing  tlie  acts  of  the  Doges,  of  which  the 
letters  show  that  it  was  added  a  considerable  period  after  the 
erection  of  the  tomb :  the  original  legend  is  still  left  in  other 
lettei*8  on  its  base,  to  this  effect, 

"Lord  James,  died  1251.     Lord  Laurence,  died  1288." 

At  the  two  corners  of  the  sarcophagus  are  two  angels  bearing 
censers  ;  and  on  its  lid  two  birds,  with  crosses  like  crests  upon 
their  heads.  For  the  sake  of  the  traveller  in  Venice  the 
reader  will,  I  tliink,  parduu  me  the  momentary  irrelevancy  of 
telling  the  meaning  of  these  symbols. 

§  LI.  Tlie  foimdation  of  the  clinrch  of  St.  John  and  Paul 
was  laid  by  the  Dominicans  about  1234,  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  Senate  and  the  Doge  Giacomo  Tiepolo, 
accorded  to  them  in  consequence  of  a  miraculous  vision 
ap|X?anng  to  the  Doge ;  of  which  the  following  account  is 
given  in  popular  tradition: 

**  In  the  year  1220,  the  Doge  Giacomo  Tiepolo  di'eamed  a 

di'eam  ;    and  in  his  dream  he  saw  the  little  onvtoT-^   ^.A  \\\a 

if)uminicanfi,  aud^  beholdj  the  ground  all  arounti  k  i^oNj 
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y'loA  hy  tlie  church)  was  corered  with  roses  of  the  color  of 
vcrmiliou,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  their  fragrance.     And  in 
tbo  midst  of  the  roses,  there  were  seen  flying  to  and 
ci'owd  of  wldto  doves,  with  golden  crosses  upon  their  h 
And  while  the  Doge  looked,  and  wondered,  behold,  two 
descended  from  heaven  with  golden  censers,  and  passing  tlirou, 
the   oratory,  and   forth   among   the  flowers,   they   tilled  tl 
place  with  the  smoke  of  their  incense.     Then  the  Doge  heard 
suddenly  a  clear  and  loud  voice  which  proclaimed, '  This  is 
place  that  I  have  cliosen  for  my  preachere ;'  and  having  hcji 
it,    straightway  he    awoke   and   went    to   the    Senate, 
declared  to  them  the  vision.     Then  the  Senate  decreed  that 
forty  paces  of  ground  should  l)e  given  to  enlai'go  the  mom 
tery ;  and  the  Doge  Tiepolo  himself  made  a  still  larger  gi 
afterwards." 

Tlii-re  is  nothing  miniculous  in  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
drcflm  as  this  to  tlie  devout  Doge ;  and  the  fact,  of  whici 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  laud  on  wlii< 
the  church  stands  was  given  by  him,  is  pai'tly  a  eonfirmatioD 
of  tlie  story.  But,  whether  the  sculptures  on  the  tomb  were 
records  of  the  vision,  or  the  vision  a  monkish  invention  from 
tlie  sculptures  on  the  tomb,  the  reader  will  not,  I  helieve,  look 
upon  its  dov^es  and  crosses,  or  rudely  carved  angels,  any  moi 
witJi  disdain  ;  knowing  how,  in  one  way  or  another,  they  wei 
connected  with  a  point  of  deep  religious  belief. 

§  Lii.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cento 
in  Venice,  the  recumbent  figure  begins  to  appear  on  the 
cophagus,  the  first  dated  example  being  also  one  of  the  most 
beautiful ;  the  statue  of  the  prophet  Simeon,  sculptured  upoi 
the  tomb  which  was  to  receive  Ms  relics  in  the  church  df 
cated  to  him  under  the  name  of  San  Simeone  Gi-ande.  So  sooi 
as  the  figure  appears,  the  fiarcophagus  becomes  much  moi 
richly  sculptured,  but  always  with  definite  rehgious  purpoi 
It  is  usually  divided  into  two  panels,  which  are  filled  witl' 
small  bas-rcbefa  of  the  acts  or  martyrdom  of  the  patron  saints 
of  the  ducciised  :  between  them,  in  the  centre,  Christ,  or  tlie 
Vh'o-in   and  CJjild,  are  richly  enthroned,   under  a  curt.iined 
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canopy;  and  tlie  two  fii^ures  representing  the  Anntinciatioi 
are  almost  always  at  tlie  angles ;  tlie  promise  of  the  Birtli  of 
Christ  being  taken  ae  at  once  the  ground  and  tlie  type  of  the 
promise  of  etenial  life  to  all  men. 

§  Lni,  These  iigni-es  are  always  in  Venice  inoet  rudel 
chiselled ;  the  progrees  of  ligtire  sculpture  being  there  co: 
paratively  tardy.  At  Verona,  where  the  great  Pisan  sehoo" 
had  strong  inHnence,  the  monumental  scnlptnre  is  iMirneajsura- 
bly  finer ;  and,  so  early  as  about  the  year  1335,*  the  consum- 
mate form  of  the  (rothictomb  occm-e  in  the  monnment  of  Can 
Grande  della  Scala  at  Verona,  It  is  set  over  tlie  portal  of  the 
chapel  anciently  belonging  to  the  family.  The  sarcophagus  is 
sculptured  with  shallow  baB-rclicfs,  representing  (which  m  rare 
jn  the  tombs  with  which  1  am  acquainted  in  Italy,  unless  they 
are  those  of  saints)  the  principal  achievements  of  the  warriors 
life,  especially  the  siege  of  Vicenza  and  battle  of  Placenzfi ; 
these  sculptures,  however,  form  little  more  than  a  chased  and 
roughened  groundwork  for  the  fully  relieved  statues  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation,  projecting  boldly  from  the  fi-ont  of 
the  sarcophagus.  Above,  tlic  Lord  of  Verona  is  laid  in  his 
long  robe  of  civil  dignity,  wearing  the  simple  bonnet,  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  iillet  liound  round  the  brow,  knotted  and 
falling  on  the  shoulder.  He  is  laid  as  asleep  ;  his  arms  crossed 
upon  his  body,  and  his  sword  by  hia  side.  Above  liim,  a  bold 
arched  canopy  is  sustained  by  two  projecting  shafts,  and  on 
the  pinnacle  of  its  roof  is  the  statue  of  the  knight  on  his  war- 
horse  ;  his  helmet,  dragon-winged  and  crested  with  the  dog^s 
head,  tossed  back  behind  hia  shoulders,  and  the  broad  and 
blazoned  drapery  floating  back  from  his  horse's  breast, — so 
truly  drawn  by  the  old  workman  from  the  life,  that  it  seems 
to  wave  in  the  wind,  and  the  knight's  spear  to  shake,  and  his 
mai'ble  horse  to  be  evermore  quickening  its  pace,  and  stai'ting 
into  heavier  and  hastier  charge,  as  the  silver  clouds  float  past 
behind  it  in  the  sky. 

♦  Can  Grande  died  in  1329:  wc  can  hardly  allow  morethau  flxt^viax?,^ 
the  erection  nf  hia  tomb. 
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§  i.iv.  Now  observe,  in  this  tomb,  as  innch  concession  is 
made  to  the  pride  of  man  as  inuj  ever  consist  with  honor, 
discretion,  or   dignity.      I  do  not  enter  into  any   qnestion 
^^espectlng  the  character  of  Can  Gi*audc,  though  there  can  be 
^■ttle  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  animig  the   nobles  of 
^BJs  time ;  but  that  is  not  to  our  purpose.     It  is  not  the  quc&- 
^^ion  whether  his  wars  were  just,  or  his  greatness  honorably 
ehieved  ;  but  whether,  supposing  them  to  have  been  so,  these 
are  well  and  graeofuUy  told  upon  Ids  tomb.      And  I 
elieve  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  the  admission  of  its  per- 
fect feeling  and  truth.     Though  beautiful,  the  tomb  is  so  little 
conspicuous  or  intrusive,   that  it  serves  only  to  decorate  the 
portal   of  the  little   chapel,   and  is  hardly  regarded   by  the 
traveller  as  he  enters.     When  it  is  examined,  the  history  of 
the  acts  of  the  dead  is  found  subdued  into  dim  and  minute 
ornaineut  upon  his  eofliii;  and  the  principal  aim  of  the  monu- 
ment is  to  direct  the  thoughts  to  Ids  image  as  he  lies  in  death, 
and  to  the  expression  of  his  hope  of  resur]*ectioo  ;  while,  seen 
as  by  the  memory  far  away,  diminished  in  the  brightness  of 
the  sky,  there  is  set  the  Hkeness  of  his  armed  youth,  stately, 
as  it  stood  of  old,  in  the  front  of  battle,  and  meet  to  be  thus 
recorded  for  us,  that  we  may  now  be  able  to  remember  the 
dignity  of  the  frame,  of  which  those  who  once  looked  upon  it 
hai'dly  remembered  that  it  was  dust. 

1^     §  Lv.  This,  I  repeat,  is  as  much  as  may  ever  be  granted, 
Ifnt  this  ouglit  always  to  be  granted,  to  the  honor  and  the  ailoc- 
Kon  of  men.      The  tomb  which  stands  beside  that  of  Can 
prande,  nearest  it  in  the  little  field  of  sleep,  already  shows  the 
traces   of  erring  ambition.      It  is  the  tomb  of  Mastino  the 
Second,  in  whose  reign  began  the  decline  of  his  family.     It  is 
altogetlier  exquisiite  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  the  evidence  of  a 
less  wise  or  nul>le  feeling  in  its  design  is  found  only  in  this, 
^that  the  image  of  a  virtue,  Fortitude,  as  belonging  to  the  dead, 
^K  placed  on  the  extremity  of  the  sarcophagus,  opposite  to  the 
^^rucilixion.     But  foi*  tlus  sliglit  circumstance,  of  which  the 
iWoauce  will  only  be  appreciiiliid  as  wt:  vivauune  the  scries 
Jater  monuments^  the  compositlou  oi  t\\\?.  Twowsanssx't  oi  ^vssv 
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iListino  would  liavc  been  us  perfect  as  its  decoration  is  rcfini 
It  consists,  like  that  of  Can  Grande,  of  the  raised  jsarcoplidgui 
beai'ijig  the  recumbent  statue,  protected  by  a  noble  four-si^uaro 
canojiy,  sculptured  with  ancient  {Scripture  history.     On  one 
side  of  the  sareophagua  is  Christ  enthroned,  with  Can  Mastino 
kneeling  before  Hiui ;  on  the  other,  Christ  id  represented  in 
the  mystical  form,  half-rising  from  the  tomb,  meant,  I  believe, 
to  be  at  once  typical  of  Ills  passiou  and  resurrection.     The 
lateral  panels  are  occupied  by  sfaitues  of  saints.     At  one  Gl^M 
trcniity  of  the  sarcopbagua  is  the  CnicitLxion;  at  the  other,  a 
noble  statne  of  Fortitude,  with  a  lion's  skin  thrown  over  her 
fehoulders,  its  head  forming  a  shield  upon  her  breast,  her  flow- 
ing hair  bound  witli  a  narrow  fillet,  and  a  tliree-edged  sword 
iu  her  gauntlote*!  riglit  hand,  cb'awn  back  eterul}'  behind  her 
thigh,  while,  in  her  left,  she  bears  high  the  sliield  of  the  Scalas. 
§  L\x  Close  to  this  monument  is  another,  the  stateliest  and 
inost  sumjituou^s  of  the  tln'ce  j  it  first  arrests  the  eye  of  t 
stranger,  and  long  detains  it, — a  many-pinnacled  pile  siuTound 
hy  nicheis  w^th  statues  of  the  warrior  saints. 

It  is  beautiful,  for  it  still  belongs  to  the  noble  time,  th) 
Et-ttor  part  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  bnt  its  work  is  coarser 
Ixiui  tfiat  of  the  otlier,  and  its  pride  may  well  prepare  us  to 
^«*jn  that  it  was  built  for  liimself,  in  his  own  h'fetinie,  by  the 
f^^tu  whose  statue  crowns  it,  Can  Signorio  della  Scala.  Now 
't>eerve,  for  this  is  infinitely  Bignificant.  Can  Mastino  II.  was 
>^^<sble  and  wicked,  and  began  the  ruin  of  his  house ;  his  sarcoph- 
is  the  first  which  bciU's  upon  it  the  image  of  a  virtue, 
"•^  t  he  lays  claim  only  to  Fortitude.  Can  Signono  was  twice 
fratricide,  the  last  time  when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed :  his 
^^iib  bears  npon  its  gabloa  the  images  of  sLx  viiines,— Faith, 
c>pe,  Chaiity,  Pnidence,  and  (I  belieye)  Justice  and  Forti- 

§  i.vn.  Let  us  now  return  to  Yenicc,  where,  in  the  second.    , 
^i^pel  counting  from  right  to  left,  at  the  west  end  of  tl|^H 
^^»ur(!h  of  the  Frari,  there  is  a  very  early  fourteenth,  or  pe^^ 
^^^ps  late  thirteenth,  century  tomb,  another  exquisite  example 
^^  tlie  perfect  Gothic  form.     It  is  a  kniglit'a*,  \iu\.  XJo-efaSa  T^a 
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§  LIT.  Now  observe,  in  thiB  toinb,  r«  mu'      j^  ronsists  of  a 
mado  to  the  pride  of  man  as  may  ever  c  against  the  ohiipel 
dieci-etion,  or  dignitjf.      I   do  not  entr  ^e^fej^j  |jy  ^  simplo  can- 
rcspcct ill t]^  tho  character  of  Can  Orar^,i,in^(jiec|  by  the  knight's 
little  (hiul>t  that  he  was  one  of  the    ^p^cc  is  painted  dark  hlue, 
his  time;  but  that  is  not  to  oar  ,(,ie  itself  is  rudely  carved;  but 
tion   whether  his  ware  were  *  ^nded  distance,  are  both  tender 
achieved  ;  but  whether,  6ur    js  laid  in  his  mail,  only  the  hands 
facts  are  well  and  grac*     ,>  /laiiberk  and  helmet  are  of  chain- 
believe  there  cun  be  n^    ^.iinihs  of  jointed  steel;  a  tunic,  fitting 
feet  feeling  uiid  tni*'     .4  niurkiiig  the  noble  swell  of  it  by  two 
conspicuoua  or  i  ues,  is  worn  over  tlie  mail ;  his  dagger  is 

portal  of  tho  ""  ,  /tjs  loiii;:  crosB-belted  sword,  not  seen  by  the 
traveller  afi  1'  ..,  fow,  at  his  left.  His  feet  rest  on  a  hound 
the  acts  of  _  Jns  crest),  which  looks  np  towards  its  master, 

ornament  ^,^  tombs  of  this  kind,  the  face  of  the  statne  is 

ment  it^  ,,{ towards  tho  spectator ;  in  this  monument,  oa 

and  to  .  .  it  is  tiirned  away  fi*om  him,  towards  the  depth  of 

as  b^  J/'*! ;  f^^  there,  just  above  the  warrior's  bj'east,  is  carved  a 
the  ^i'i^ngii  of  St.  Joseph  bearing  the  infant  Christ,  who  looka 
as  7  ^  jjpi^n  the  resting  ftgure  ;  and  to  this  image  its  counte- 
re  tf"^  ,'g  tnrncd.  The  appearance  of  the  entire  tomb  is  as  if 
d  "^^^jjrrior  had  seen  the  vision  of  Christ  in  his  dying  moments, 
1      '  J  iiiJ  fallen  back  peacefully  nppon  his  pillow,  with  his  eyes 

.fill  turned  to  it,  ancl  his  hands  clasped  in  prayer. 

I§  LVin.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  chapel  is  another  very 
lovely  tomb,  to  Duccio  degli  Alberti,  a  Florentine  ambassador 
„t  Yenice ;  noticeable  chiefly  as  being  the  first  in  Venice  on 
^hich  any  images  of  the  Yirtnes  appear.    We  shall  return  to  it 
presently,  but  some  account  must  first  be  given  of  the  more 
important  among  the  other  tombs  in  Yenice  belonging  to  the 
perfect  period.     Of  these,  by  far  the  most  interesting,  though 
not  the  most  elabonite,  is  that  of  the  great  Doge  Frunccsco 
Pandolo,  whose  ashes,  it  might  have  been  thought,  were  honor- 
able  enough  to  have  been  pcvmittcd  to  rest  undisturbed  in  the 
chapter-house  of  the  Fravi,  nvWyg  \W^  ^exci  *s«%\  \«iia,    Bi 
^If  there  were  not  room  eivowgl\^TvoT  ^vs&v^Vwvwea  vsvs 
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the  desolate  city  to  receive  a  few  convent  papers,  the  monks, 
wanting  an  "archivio,"  have  separated  the  tomb  into  three 
pieces :  the  canopy,  a  simple  arch  sustained  on  brackets,  still 
remains  on  the  blank  walls  of  the  desecrated  chamber;  the 
sarcophagus  has  been  transported  to  a  kind  of  museum  of  an- 
tiquities, established  in  what  was  once  the  cloister  of  Santa 
Mai*ia  della  Salute ;  and  the  painting  which  filled  the  lunette 
behind  it  is  hung  far  out  of  sight,  at  one  end  of  the  sacristy  of 
the  same  church.  The  sarcophagus  is  completely  charged  with 
bas-reliefs :  at  its  two  extremities  are  the  types  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  John;  in  front,  a  noble  sculpture  of  the  death  of 
the  Yirgin ;  at  the  angles,  angels  holding  vases.  The  whole 
space  is  occupied  by  the  sculpture ;  there  are  no  spiral  shafts 
or  panelled  divisions ;  only  a  basic  plinth  below,  and  crown- 
ing plinth  above,  the  sculpture  being  raised  from  a  deep  con- 
cave field  between  the  two,  but,  in  order  to  give  piquancy  and 
picturesqueness  to  the  mass  of  figures,  two  small  trees  are  in- 
troduced at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  Madonna's  couch,  an  oak 
and  a  stone  pine. 

§  Lix.  It  was  said  above,*  in  speaking  of  the  frequent  dis- 
putes of  the  Yenetians  with  the  Pontifical  power,  which  in 
their  early  days  they  had  so  strenuously  supported,  that  "  the 
hmuiliation  of  Francesco  Dandolo  blotted  out  the  shame  of 
!Barbaro8sa."  It  is  indeed  well  that  the  two  events  should  be 
remembered  together.  By  the  help  of  the  Venetians,  Alexan- 
der III.  was  enabled,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  put  his  foot 
tipon  the  neck  of  the  emperor  Barbarossa,  quoting  the  words 
of  th.e  Psalm,  "  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder." 
-A-  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  the  Yenetian  ambassador, 
Prancesco  Dandolo,  unable  to  obtain  even  an  audience  from 
tlie  Pope,  Clement  Y.,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  pray  for 
a  removal  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced 
against  the  republic,  concealed  himself  (according  to  the  com- 
mon tradition)  beneath  the  Pontiff's  dining-table ;  and  theTi<i<i 
coming  ont  as  he  sat  down  to  meat,  embraced  \na  i^ftX.^  «k\^  *^^ 
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tained,  by  tearful  entreaties,  the  removal  of  the  terrible  sen- 
tence. 

I  say, "  according  to  the  common  tradition  ;"  for  thei^e  are 
some  doubts  cast  ujwn  the  story  by  its  supplement.  Most  of 
the  Venetian  historians  assert  that  Francesco  Dandoh/g  stir- 
name  of  "  Dog"  was  given  him  Urst  on  this  occasion,  in  uij;ult, 
by  the  caixiinals ;  and  that  the  Venetians,  in  remembrance  of 

Ltlie  giMce  which  bis  hinniliation  had  won  for  tljem,  made  it  a 

r  title  of  lienor  to  him  and  to  his  race.  It  has,  however,  been 
proved*  that  the  surname  was  borne  by  the  ancestors  of 
Fnincoisoo  Dandolo  long  before ;  and  the  falsity  of  this  seal 
of  the  legend  rendei-s  also  its  circumstances  doubtful.  But  the 
main  fact  of  grievous  humiliation  having  been  undergone, 
admits  of  no  dispute ;  the  existence  of  such  a  tradition  at  all 
is  in  itself  a  proof  of  its  tiiith;  it  was  not  one  Ukely  to  be 
either  invented  or  received  wnthout  foundation :  and  it  will  be 
well,  iheivfore,  that  the  reader  should  remember,  in  connection 
with  the  tivatmcnt  of  Barbarossa  at  the  door  of  the  Chnrcli 
of  St  Mark's,  that  in  the  Vatieun,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
later,  a  Venetian  noble,  a  future  Doge,  submitted  to  a 

^tlogrH<lation,  of  which  tlie  current  report  among  liis  people 
was,  that  ho  had  crept  on  liis  hands  and  knees  from  beneath 
the  PoTitilT's  table  to  his  feet,  and  had  been  spumed  as  a  "  dog" 
by  the  cartlinals  present. 

§  i.x.  Thei*o  are  two  principal  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
this :  the  obvious  one  respecting  the  insolence  of  the  Papal 
dominion  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  second,  that  there 
were  pi\)bubly  most  deep  piety  and  humility  in  the  character 
of  tijo  man  wlio  could  submit  to  this  insolence  for  the  sake  of 
a  bonetit  to  his  country.  Probably  no  motive  would  have 
boon  strong  enough  to  obtain  such  a  sacrifice  from  most  men, 
however  nnselhsh ;  but  it  was,  without  doubt,  made  easier  to 
iXindolo  by  his  profound  reverence  for  the  Pontifical  office;  a 
rt>vert!nce  whifh,  however   we  may  now  esteem   those   who 

oJiumed  it,  could  not  but  have  been  felt  by  nearly  all  good  and 
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faitliful  meD  at  tlie  time  of  whicli  wc  are  speaking.     Tliis  is 
the  main  point  wbieb   I  wish  the  reader  to  reniembor  as  we 
^look  at  liis  tombj  this,  and  the  rut^iiU  of  it, — that,  some  yeara 
^afterwards,  when  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  which  his  piety- 
had  saved,  "  there  were  sixty  princea'  amhassadors  in  Venice 
at  the  same  time,  reqnestiiig  the  judgment  of  tlie  Senate  on 
I  matters  of  various  concernment,  so  great  was  the  fame  of  the 
'inaorruptedjusstiee  of  the  Fathers,^'  * 

Observ^e,  there  are  no  virtues  on  tliis  tomb.  Nothing  but 
eligious  history  or  symbols ;  the  Death  of  tlie  Virgiu  in  front, 
Qd  the  types  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  JoLn  at  the  extremities. 

§  Lxi-  Of  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo,  in  St. 

lark's,  I  have  spoken  before.     It  is  one  of  the  first  in  Venice 

Fhich  presents,  in  a  canopy,  the  Pisan  idea  of  angels  with- 

3rawng  curtains,  as  of  a  couch,  to  look  down  upon  the  dead. 

The  sarcophagus   is  richly  decorated   with  flower-work ;    the 

sual  figures  of  the  Annunciation   are    at   the   sides  ;  an   en- 

oned  Madonna  in  the  centre ;  and  two  bas-reliefs,  one  of 

!the  martyrdom  of  the  Doge's  patron  saint,  ISt,  Andrew,  occupy 

inteiTiiediate  spaces.     All   these  tombs   have  been  riclily 

olored ;    the  hair  of   the  angels  has  here  been  gilded,  their 

ings  bedropped  with  silver,  and  their  gaiTncuts  covered  with 

most  exquisite  arabesques.      This  tomb,  and  that  of  St. 

udore  in  another  chapel  of  St.  Mark's,  which  was  begun  by 

very   Doge,  Andrea  Dandolo,  and  completed  after  his 

;h  in  1354,  are  both  nearly  alike  in  their  treatment,  and 

on  the  whole,   the  best  existing  examples  of  Venetian 

aonuraental  sculpture. 

§  i,xn.  Of  much  ruder  workmanship,  though  still  most  pre- 
ens, and  singularly  interesting  from  its  qnaintness,  is  a  sar- 
ophagus  in  tlie  northernmost  chapel,  beside  the  choir  of  St. 
and  Paul,  charged  with  two  bas-reHefs  and  many  figures, 
at  wliich  bears  no  inscription.     It  has,  however,  a  Bhield  with 
liree  dolphins  on  its  brackets ;  and  as  at  the  feet  of  the  Madonna 
I  b  its  centre  there  is  a  small  kneeling  figure  of  a  Doge,  we  know 

•  Tentori,  vi.  142,  i.  157. 
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it  to  l>e  the  totnb  of  the  Doge  Giovanni 
tlic  throne  in  1356. 

He  was  chosen  Doge  while,  as  provreditore,  he  was  in  Tjt- 
viso,  (lefouding  the  city  aguinst  the  King  of  Hungary.  Tlie 
Venetians  sent  to  the  besiegers,  praying  that  their  newly 
elected  Doge  might  be  permitted  to  pass  tlie  Hnngariim  lines. 
Their  rerpicst  was  refused,  the  Hungarians  exnlting  that  tlicv 
held  the  Doge  of  Venice  prisoner  in  Treviso.  But  Dulfiiio, 
with  a  body  of  two  huodrud  horse,  cut  his  way  through  their 
lines  by  night,  and  reached  Mestre  (Malghera)  in  safety,  wLere 
he  was  met  by  the  Senate.  His  bravery  could  not  avert  the 
misfortunes  which  were  accnnmlatiiig  on  the  republic.  Tiie 
Hungariim  war  was  ignominiously  terniinatod  by  the  surrender 
of  Dahnatia :  the  Dogo's  lieart  was  broken,  his  eye«trllt 
failed  him,  anJ  lie  died  of  the  plague  four  yeai-s  after  he 
ascended  the  throne. 

§  Lxrn.  It   is   [lerhaps  on  this  account,  pei-haps  in 
qiience  of  later  injuries,  that  the  tomb  has  neither  eliigy 
inscription  :    that  it  has  been  subjected  to  some  violent 
evident  from  the  dentil  which  once  crowned  its  leaf-c«i 
being   now   broken   away,   showing   the   whole   front, 
fortunately,  the  sculpture  of  the  sarcophagus  itself  is 
injured. 

There  are  two  saints,  male  and  female,  at  its  angles, 
in  a  little  niche ;  a  Christ,  enthroned  in  the  centre,  the 
and  Dogaressa  kneeling  at  his  feet ;  in  the  two  interme* 
panels,  on  one  side  the  Epiphany,  on  the  other  the  DeAtl 
the  Virgin ;  the  whole  supported,  as  well  as  crowned, 
elaborate  leaf-phnth.     The  figures  under  the  niches  are 
cut,  and  of  little  interest.     Xot  so  the  central  group.    Im 
of  a  niche,  the  Christ  is  seated  under  a  square  tent,  or 
nacle,   fonned  by   curtains   running  on   rods ;    the  idea,' 
course,  as  usual,  borrowed  fromi  the  Pisan  one,  but  hero 
geniously  applied.     The  curtaiua  are  opened  in  front, 
tliose  at  the  back  of  the  tent,  behind  the  seated  figure; 
pei>!pective  of  the  two  retiring  sides  being  very  tolerahljf 
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gested.  Two  angels,  of  half  the  size  of  the  seated  figure, 
thrust  back  the  near  curtains,  and  look  up  reverently  to  the 
Christ ;  while  again,  at  their  feet,  about  one  third  of  their 
size,  and  half -sheltered,  as  it  seems,  by  their  garments,  are  the 
two  kneeling  figures  of  the  Doge  and  Dogaressa,  though  so 
small  and  carefully  cut,  full  of  life.  The  Christ  raising  one 
hand  as  to  bless,  and  holding  a  book  upright  and  open  on  the 
knees,  does  not  look  either  towards  them  or  to  the  angels,  but 
forward ;  and  there  is  a  very  noticeable  effort  to  represent 
Divine  abstraction  in  the  countenance :  the  idea  of  the  three 
magnitudes  of  spiritual  being, — ^the  God,  the  Angel,  and  the 
Man, — ^is  also  to  be  observed,  aided  as  it  is  by  the  complete 
subjection  of  the  angelic  power  to  the  Divine ;  for  the  angels 
are  in  attitudes  of  the  most  lowly  watchfulness  of  the  face  of 
Christ,  and  appear  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  human 
beings  who  are  nestled  in  the  folds  of  their  garments. 

§  Lxrv.  "With  this  interesting  but  modest  tomb  of  one  of 
the  kings  of  Yenice,  it  is  desirable  to  compare  that  of  one  of 
her  senators,  of  exactly  the  same  date,  which  is  raised  against 
the  western  wall  of  the  Frari,  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle.  It 
bears  the  following  remarkable  inscription : 

*'  Aimo  M  C  C  CL  X.  prima  die  JuiiH  Sepulttjra  .  Domini  .  Simonh 

DaNDOLO  .   AMADOR  .  DE  .  JUSTISIA  .  B  .   DESIROSO  .  DE  .  ACRESB  . 
EL.  BEN.  CHOMUM." 

The  "  Amador  de  Justitia"  has  perhaps  some  reference  to 
Simon  Dandolo's  having  been  one  of  the  Giunta  who  con- 
demned the  Doge  Faliero.  The  sarcophagus  is  decorated 
merely  by  the  Annunciation  group,  and  an  enthroned  Madonna 
with  a  curtain  behind  her  throne,  sustained  by  four  tiny  angels, 
who  look  over  it  as  they  hold  it  up ;  but  the  workmanship  of 
the  figures  is  more  than  usually  beautiful. 

§  Lxv.  Seven  years  later,  a  very  noble  monument  was  placed 
on  the  north  side  of  the   choir  of  St.  John  and  Paul,  to  the 
Doge  Marco  Cornaro,  chiefly,  with  respect  \.o  oxxs  y^^-skq^.  'eoici- 
ject,  noticeable  for  the  absence  of  Te\igvo\ift  iToajgss^ 


so 
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,  vliicli  IS  detoraU*d  with  roses  onlj ;  three  very 
i  statues  of  tbe  3[adoona  aud  two  saints  are,  however, 
^•t  in  the  casopj  above  Opposite  this  tomb,  though  about 
rears  later  in  date,  is  the  richest  niounment  of  the 
^  period  In  y^ce ;  that  of  the  D»>ge  Michele  Morosini, 
i  ^ed  in  l.'JSi  It  consists  of  a  higlily  florid  canopy,— im 
I  etomned  hj  a  gable,  with  pinnacles  at  the  flanks,  boldly 
and  witb  a  hoge  finial  at  the  top  representing  St. 
L — a  medallion  of  Christ  set  in  the  gable ;  under  the 
,  a  moeaie,  repreeenting  the  Madonna  presenting  the  Doge 
^  Christ  upoo  tbe  cross  ;  beneatli,  as  n&nal,  the  sarcophagus, 
with  a  most  noble  recambent  figure  of  the  Doge,  hia  face 
J  and  severe,  and  sharp  in  its  lines,  but  exquisite  in  the 
i  o£  ks  small  and  princely  features.  The  sarcophagus  is 
adeemed  with  elaborate  wrinkled  leafage,  projecting  in  front 
of  it  into  sevea  brackets,  f  n>m  which  the  statues  are  broken 
awaj ;  but  by  which,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  last 
staliMS  represented  the  theological  and  cardinal  Virtues,  we 
umst  for  a  moment  pause. 

f  Lxvu  It  was  noticed  above,  that  the  tomb  of  the  Floren^ 
tine  amhasEaulor,  Duecio,  was  the  first  in  Venice  which  pre- 
sented images  of  the  Virtues.  Its  small  lateral  statues  of 
Jitii4ic«>  and  Temperance  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  were,  I 
have  no  doubt,  executed  by  a  Florentine  sculptor ;  the  whole 
range  of  artisticiil  power  and  religions  feeling  l>cing,  in  Flor- 
ence, full  half  a  century  in  advance  of  that  of  Venice.  But 
ihis  is  the  first  truly  Venetian  tomb  which  has  the  Virtues; 
it  boi^omes  of  importance,  therefore,  to  know  what  was 
►  character  of  Morosini. 

The  reader  must  recollect,  that  I  dated  the  commencement 

of  the  fall  of  Venice  from  the  death  of  Carlo  Zeno,  consider- 

:  that  no  state  could  be  held  as  in  decline,  which  numbered 

Bch  a  man  amongst  its  citizens.     Carlo  Zeno  was  a  candidate 

f\^  the  Pncal  lK»nnet  together  with  Michael  Morosini ;   and 

iV        ■   "       -    '  M:*n.     It  might  he  anticipated,  therefore,  that 

1^/  iuig  more  than  \ieually  admirable  or  illustrious 

;  lib  dmmrter.     Yet  it  is  difficuU  to  -Aim^  aX  ^  \\m.x  Ks^x^a^a 
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of  it,  as  tlie  reader  will  at  once  understand  by  comparing  the 
Jullowing  statetnonts : 

g  Lxvii.  1.  "  To  him  (Andrea  Conturiiil)  succeeded  Mmosioi,  at  the  age 
of  wiveuly-four  years;  a  most  learuud  and  prudent  man,  who  also  reformed 
several  laws," — Sansonno,  Vite  de'  Priucipi. 

3.  "It  was  geuerally  believed  tlial.  tf  his  reign  had  been  longer,  he 
wotdd  have  diguilied  the  state  by  many  noble  laws  and  Institutes;  but  by 
«o  muek  as  his  reign  was  full  of  hope,  by  us  much  was  it  short  in  diirnlion, 
for  he  died  when  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  republic  but  four  months." 
— Sabcllieo,  lib.  viii. 

8.  "He  was  allowed  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  tliis  high  dignity,  which 
he  had  so  well  deserved  by  his  rare  virlues.  for  God  called  him  to  Uimsei 
on  the  ISth  of  October." — Muratari,  Annali  de'  Itaha. 

4.  "  Two  candidates  presented  themBelvcs ;  one  was  Zcoo,  the  other  th 
Michael  Morosini   who,  during  the  war,  had  tripled  his  fortune  by  his 
epeculaiions.     The  suffrages  of  the  electors  fell  upon  him,  and  be  was  pro- 
claimed Doge  on   the  10th  of  June." — Daw,  Histoire  dc  VcnlPi-.  lib.  x. 

5.  •'  The  choke  of  the  electors  was  directed  t^Miehele  Moro-iiii,  a  noblo 
of  Illustrious  birth,  derived  from  a  stock  which,  coeval  with  (be  republic 
itself,  had  produced  the  conqueror  of  Tyre,  given  a  queen  to  Hungary, 
and  moix)  than  oue  Doge  to  VeDicc.  The  brilliancy  of  this  dtstenl  waa 
tarnished  in  the  present  chief  representative  of  tlie  family  by  the  most 
base  and  grovelling  avarice;  for  at  that  moment,  la  the  recent  war, 
•which  all  other  Venetians  were  devoting  tlieir  whole  fortunes  to  the  scrvi( 
of  the  state,  Moroaini  sought  in  the  distreescB  of  his  country  an  opening  U 
his  own  private  enrichment,  and  employed  his  ducats,  not  in  the  us-sistaui 
of  the  national  wants,  but  in  speculating  upon  Imuses  whicli  were  brough' 
to  market  at  a  price  far  beneath  their  real  vnlue,  and  which,  upon  the 
return  of  jioace,  insured  the  purchaser  a  fourfold  prolit.  '  What  tnattei 
the  fall  of  Venice  to  mc,  so  an  I  fall  not  together  with  her  1 '  waa  h! 
6clfl:4h  and  sordid  reply  to  some  one  who  expressed  surprise  at  the  ir&ns- 
action."— Sfc?te/itfii  of  Venetian  Mktary.    Murray,  1831. 
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§  Lxvin.  The  writer  of  the  unpretending  little  history  fro; 
i  which  the  last  quotation  is  taken  has  not  given  his  autliority 
I  for  this  statement,  and  I  conld  not  find  it,  but  believed,  from 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  book,  that  some  authority  might 
exist  better  than  Daru's.     Under  these  cireninfitances,  wisliin^^ 
if  possible  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  to  clear  the  character  CH^| 
this  great  Doge  from  the  accii.sation,  if  it  pro^e^  ^qmw^^s*^ 
wrote  to  the  Count  Carlo  Morosini,  his  dcBceivdMiV,  ^tv^  ciw^ 
of  the  few  renmining  representatives  of  tlie  ancAeii^-  TLC^Aessa 
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of  Yeiiice ;  one,  also,  by  whoin  liis  great  ancestral   name  is 
revered,  and  in  whom  it  is  exalted.     His  answer  appears  to 
me  altogetlicr  conclusive  as  to  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  report? 
of  Daru  and  the  English  history.     I  have  jiiaced  bis  letter  in 
the  close  of  this  vohmie  (Appendix  6),  in  order  that  tlie  reader 
may  liiniself  be  tlie  judge  upon  this  point ;  and  I  sljoidd  not 
ive  alluded  to  Darn's  report,  except  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tradicting it,  but  that  it  still  appears  to  me  impossible  tliat 
any  modern  historian  sliould  have  gratuitously  invented  tbu 
M'hole  story,  and  that,  therefore,  there  must  have  been  a  truM 
in  the  documents  which  Daru  himself  possessed,  of  some  scan- 
dal of  this  kind  mised  by  Morosiui's  enemies,  perhaps  at  the 
very  time  of  the  disputed  election  with  Carlo  Zeno.     The 
occurrence  of  the  Virtues  upon  his  tomb,  for  the  first  time  in 
Venetian  moniMiieiital  work,  and  so  richly  and  eonspicnously 
placet!,  maj  partly  fiave  been  in  public  contradiction  of  giidi 
a  tioatina;  rumor.     But  the  face  of  the  statue  is  a  more  explicit 
contradiftion  etill;  it  is  re.8ohite,  thoughtful,  serene,  and  full 
of   beauty  ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  for  once,  allow  the  sorao' 
what  l>oa;jtfuI  inti'o<1uction  of  the  Virtues  to  have  been  per- 
fectly just :  though  the  whole  tomb  is  most  notable,  as  fur- 
nishing not  only  the  exact  inteniiediate  condition   in  style 
between  the  pure  Gothic  and  its  final  Renaissance  cormption, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  exactly  intermediate  condition  of 
feeling  between  tlie  pure  calnmess  of  early  Christianity,  and 
the  Ijoastfid  pomp  of  the  Renaissance  faithlessness  ;  for  here 
we  have  still  the  religious  himiility  remaining  in  the  mosaic 
of  the  canopy,  which  shows  the  Doge  kneeling  before  the 
cross,  while  yet  tliirt  tendency  to  eelf-tniBt  is  shown  in  the  sur- 
rounding of  the  coffin  by  the  Virtues. 

§  Lxix.  Tiie  nexi;  tomb  by  the  side  of  which  thej  appear  is 
that  of  Jacopo  Cavalli,  in  the  same  chapel  of  St.  John  and  Paul 
which  contains  tlie  totnb  of  the  Doge  Delfin.  It  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  religious  imagery,  adorned  by  boldly  cut  types  of  tlio 
four  evangelists,  and  of  two  saints,  wliile»  on  projecting 
brackets  in  front  of  it,  stood  three  statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Chanty,  now  lost,  but  drawu  vu  7iVx\\<:A\.(i'«i>N0tk.    It  is  all  ricL^ 
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il7aud  its  sculptor  has  been  proud  of  it,  tliiis  recording 
elow  the  epitaph  : 

•'  qst  opera  dnstaloio  e  fatto  in  pieka, 
Unveniclan  lake  chakomk  Polo, 
Nato  di  Jacuomkl  cuataiatiera." 

This  work  of  sculpture  is  done  in  stono; 
A  Venetian  diti  it,  Damod  Piiul, 
Son  of  Jachomei  tlie  stone  cutter. 


ipo  Cavalli  died  in  1384.  ITe  was  a  bold  and  active 
soldier,  did  the  state  much  service,  was  therefore 
.ed  by  it,  and  became  the  founder  of  tlie  house  of  the 
but  I  find  no  e8|M3cial  reason  for  the  images  of  the 
especially  that  of  Charity,  appearing  at  his  tomb, 
it  be  this  :  that  at  the  siege  of  Feltre,  in  the  war  against 
Id  of  Austria,  ho  refused  to  assault  the  city,  because  the 
would  not  grant  his  soldiers  the  pillage  of  the  town, 
^et  of  the  recumbent  iignre,  which  is  in  full  armor,  rest 
og,  and  its  head  on  two  lions  ;  and  these  animals  (neither 
ich  form  any  part  of  the  knight's  bearings)  are  snid  by 
o  to  be  intended  to  symbolize  his  bravery  and  fidelity, 
frever,  the  lions  are  meant  to  set  forth  courage,  it  is  a 
ley  should  have  been  represented  as  howling. 
,xx.  We  must  next  pause  for  an  instant  beside  the  tomb 
chacl  Stcno,  now  in  the  northern  aisle  of  St.  John  and 
having  been  removed  there  from  the  destroyed  church 
Servi :  first,  to  note  its  remarkable  return  to  the  early 
si^,  tBe  6.arcophagus  being  decorated  only  with  two 
in  quatrefoils,  thongh  it  is  of  the  fifteenth  centnry, 
[dying  in  1413;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  obseiwe  the 
kHty  of  the  epitaph,  which  cnlogises  Steno  as  having 
.tor  justitie,  pacis,  ct  ul  >crtatis,"  "  a  lover  of  jnstice, 
plenty."  In  the  epitaphs  of  this  period,  the  virtues 
made  most  account  of  in  public  men  are  those  which 
useful  to  tlieir  country.  'Wq  have  already  seen  one 
in  the  epitaph  on  Simon  Dandolo  ;  and  similar  exi^veft- 
;ur  constantly  in  laudatory  mentiona  of   \\\e\T  ValtT 
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Doges  by  tlie  Veuctittn  writers.  Thus  Sansoviiio 
Corimro,  "Eni  &ivio  liuomo,  eloqututc,  e  amava  mol 
pace  e  r  abbondanza  della  citta;"  and  of  Tomaso  Moc€ 
*'  Huomo  oltro  Tiiodo  desideroso  della  pace." 

Of  the  tomb  of  this  last-ii.uned  Doge  mention  has  b 
been  made.  IIei*e,  as  in  Morosini's,  the  images  of  tbe  Vi 
Lave  no  ironical  power,  although  their  great  conspie 
Tices  njarks  tlie  increase  of  tlie  boastfnl  feeling  in  the  ' 
nieut  of  monninents.  For  the  rest,  this  tomb  is  the  h 
Ycnicc  which  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  G 
period.  ll,s  nioiildings  are  ah'cadj'  nidelj  classical,  and  i 
meaningless  tigurea  in  Roman  armor  at  the  angles;  bi 
tabernacle  above  is  still  Gothic^  and  the  recumbent  figu 
very  beantiful.  It  was  carved  bj  two  Florentine  seul 
1423. 

§  hxxi.  Tomaso  Mocenigo  was  succeeded  by  the  i'ct!5 
Doge,  Francesco  Foscari,  under  whom,  it  will  be  remcml 
the  last  additions  were  made  to  the  Gothic  Ducal  Pa 
additions  which,  in  form  only,  not  in  spirit,  correspond* 
the  older  portions ;  since,  during  his  reign,  the  transition 
plaee  which  permits  us  no  longer  to  consider  tlie  Yet 
architecture  as  Gothic  at  all.  lie  died  in  1-1.57,  and  his 
is  the  first  important  example  of  Renaissance  art. 

l^^ot,  however,  a  good  characteristic  example.  It  i 
markablc  chiefly  as  introducing  all  thefanltsof  theKenais 
at  an  early  period,  when  its  merits,  eucli  as  they  ai*e,  wer 
undeveloped.  Its  claim  to  be  i*ated  as  a  classical  compo 
is  altogether  destroyed  by  the  remnants  of  Gotliic  fc 
which  eliiig  to  it  here  and  there  in  theii*  last  forms  of  C 
dation ;  and  of  wliich,  now  that  ayc  find  them  tlms  corro 
the  sooner  we  are  rid  the  better.  Tlius  the  sarcophag 
supported  by  a  species  of  trcfail  arches;  tbe  bases  o 
shafts  have  still  theii*  spurs  ;  and  the  whole  tomb  is  cO' 
by  a  pediment,  with  crockets  and  a  pinniicle.  We  shall 
tlmt  tJie  perfect  Renaissance  is  at  least  pure  in  its  insip 
nnd  Buhth  m  its  vice\  \mt  \\\\&  mowwa\Qn.t  is  remar] 
Bhowing  the  refuse  oi  ow^  fet^\^  «i\tfi\ra^-ra^ '^^^ 
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k  and  all  principles  of  life  entangled  either  in  tlic  swud- 
lothes  or  the  shroud. 

bai.  With  respect  to  our  present  par  pose,  however,  it 
tnument  of  enormous  importance.  We  have  to  trace, 
jsmembered,  the  pride  of  state  in  its  gradual  intrusion 
ke  sepulchre ;  and  the  consequent  and  correlative  van- 
iof  the  expressions  of  religious  feeling  and  heavenly 
bsrether  with  the  more  and  more  arrotrant  Bettin^j  furth 
kirtaes  of  the  dead.  Now  this  tomb  is  the  largest  and 
lostly  we  liave  yet  seen ;  but  its  means  of  religious 
I  are  limited  to  a  single  statue  of  Christ,  small  and 
as  a  pinnacle  at  the  top.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
18  as  curious  as  it  is  vulgar.  TIio  conceit,  so  often 
as  having  been  borrowed  from  the  Pisan  school,  of 
ithdrawing  the  curtains  of  the  couch  to  look  down 
,e  dead,  was  brought  forward  with  increasing  promi- 
e very  succeeding  sculptor;  but,  as  we  draw  nearer 
inaissance  period,  we  iind  that  the  angela  become  of 
)ortance,  and  the  mirtarm  of  more.  With  the  Pisans, 
aiDs  ai'e  introduced  as  a  motive  for  the  angels ;  with 
laiflsance  sculptors,  the  angels  are  introduced  merely 
)tive  for  the  curtains,  which  become  every  day  more 
ad  elaborate.  In  the  monument  of  Mocenigo,  they 
[y  expanded  into  a  teat,  with  a  pole  in  tlie  centre 
in  that  of  Foscari,  for  the  first  time,  the  angels  are 
'et/i^r;  while  the  curtains  are  ai-ranged  in  the  form 
mormons  French  tent-bed,  and  are  sustained  at  tlie 
y  two  diminutive  figures  in  Koman  armor  ;  substituted 
angels,  merely  that  the  sculp  tor  jnight  show  his  knowl- 
cslassical  costume.  And  now  observe  how  often  a 
feeling  induces  also  a  fault  in  style.  In  the  old  tombs, 
L'ls  used  to  stand  on  or  by  the  side  of  the  sarcophagus ; 
ilaces  are  here  to  be  occupied  by  the  Virtues,  and 
sustain  the  diminutive  Koman  figures  at  the 
eight,  each  has  a  whole  Corintliian  piYLar  Ui  \v\\u.- 
lillar  whose  shaft  h  eleven  feet  hich,  and  soi^ei  tXixe^ei 
feet  ronnd:  and  because  this  was  not  MgAi  euo\x^,  ^^ 
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[  iM  m  pctetal  fear  feet  and  a  half  high  ;  and  has 

bsM  Vagide&  of  its  own,  a  tall  capitid,  then  a  hugj 
■  iK**^  te  <B|ttta],  and  then  another  pedeet.d  above  thi 
^  •-  die  top  of  all  the  diminutive  figure  who 

^  uunti.  F»4er  Ae  canopr,  thus  arranged,  is  placed  tt^ 
«Mwpbaifitt  witik  ^  nccnmbeDt  %nre.     The  statues  of 
Xf  Hi^  wd  ^  «nBls  fasre  disappeared  from  it.     In  theiil 
stBvl  't*  TWJW??  sre  filed  irith  Italf-length  figures  of  Faith 
If  .  vidle  Temperance  and  Fortitude  are 

^  i,i^  ss-  -Desi?;.  ^isEm  mt6  Prudence  at  his  liead,  figui-es  rioM 
^^  «ife*  f^f^.  TV%  ttnirtlKfcss  recognizable  oulj  bj  theirj 
Iflp^  -^  l&ift  Hope  raises  her  eyes,  there  is  no[ 

,  ^  ^sn.  jliw trt  <r  expreGsion  of  any  of  their  facc9,| 
M»  -fcfc^ffiic  -sfiM^  dkiB  handsome  Venetian  women,  ii^ 

±^K»fs.  and  tolerably  well  tlirowu  in 

«^  ^e-^dk^t  ip>Ma  Wli^.    Fortitude  could  not  of  cours^l 

-^'  :-  •  «i*^yftj  9mt  w^K>m  some  sacrifice  of  her  char-| 

;*  ^  BO  eooseqnence  in  the  eyes  of  tha 

•^  ^li»  imjMi   so  she  leans  hack   languidly,  and 

i  Imp  ««m  coKmui ;  while  Tern  iterance,  and] 

t»  %»;.ifti(attlnr  the  left  hand  of  the  one] 

"A»  otWcottld  be  seen  from  belowj 

-  ?t  "iKs*  tijgMvx?,  coarse  and  feehngless  as  they 
«^  nww,  because  the  principal  effec 
.g^pw^uBivtt  t^MOL    But  the  iifPi^  of  the  Dog 
IdiK  ^«ii^  tlw  »dp  is  Tisible,  lias  been  utterly  ne 
.y{  the  sculptor  is  not  so  great,  i 
^  Alivcd  to  be  slovenly.    Tliere  is,  indeed^ 
i^fv  >yt  F'^'ari  which  would  lead  us  to 
>ble  in  liis  face ;  but  I  true 
t*  •jLsrepresented  by  this  deepic^iblti 
>>  sTToni?  enough  to  express  the  base-1 
;'\  gross,  bony  clown's  face, 
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jriest ;  a  face  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay,  with  the  iiumo- 
jility  of  the  one,  and  the  foubiess  of  the  other,  double  cliinned, 
ijunt-inouthed,  bouj-clieeked,  with  its  brows  drawn  down 
nto  meagre  lines  and  wrinkles  over  the  eyelids  ;  the  face  of  a 
;iian  incapable  either  of  joy  or  sorrow,  unless  such  as  may  be 
?uuscd  by  the  indulgence  of  passion,  or  the  mortiiieation  u  f 
^>i*ide.  Even  had  he  been  such  a  one,  a  noble  workman  would 
[lot  have  written  it  so  legibly  on  his  tomb  ;  and  I  believe  it  to  ha 
tlie  image  of  the  carver-s  own  mind  that  is  there  hewn  in  the 
marble,  not  that  of  the  Doge  Foscari.  For  tiie  same  mind  Is 
visible  enough  throughout,  the  traces  of  it  mingled  with  those 
•f  the  evil  taste  of  the  whole  time  and  people.  There  is  not 
thing  so  small  but  it  is  shown  in  some  portion  of  its  treat- 
it  ;  for  instance,  in  the  placing  of  the  shields  at  the  buck  of 
great  curtain.  In  earHer  times,  the  shield,  as  we  have 
!Ti,  was  represented  as  merely  suspended  against  the  tomb  by 
long,  or  if  sustained  in  any  other  nmnner,  still  its  form  was 
pie  and  undisguised.  Men  in  those  days  used  their  shields 
ar,  and  therefore  there  was  no  need  to  add  dignity  to  their 
by  external  ornament.  That  which,  through  day  after 
of  mortal  danger,  had  borne  back  from  them  the  waves 
,ttle,  could  neither  be  degraded  by  simpUcity,  nor  exalted 
decoration.  By  its  rude  leathern  thong  it  seemed  to  be 
fastened  to  theii'  tombs,  and  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  not 
cast  away,  though  capable  of  defending  its  master  no  more. 

§  Lxxv.  It  was  otlierwise  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies.    The  changed  system  of  wai'fare  was  rapidly  doing 
away  with  the  practical  service  of  the  shield ;  and  the  ciiiefs 
Mjiio  directed  the  battle  from  a  distance,  or  who  passed  the 
Heater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  council-chamber,  soon  came 
'  to  regard  the  shield  as  nothing  more  than  a  field  for  their 
irmorial  bearings.     It  then  became  a  principal  object  of  their 
"ide  of  State  to  increase  the  conspicuousuess  of  these  marks 
ifamily  distinction  by  suiTounding  them  with  various  and 
intastic  ornament,  generally  scroll  or  flower  work,  which  oi 
rse  deprived  tJie  eJticJd  of  all  appearance  oi  \>e\i\^  \\\Vcw^<i^ 
soldiers  use.      Thus  the  shield  of  tlie  ¥oB.e?kX\  \a  vTJ 
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duoed  in  two  wajs.     On  the  earcopliagus,  the 

throe  times    repeated,   enclosed   in   circuLir   disks, 

Biistainod   each    by  a   couple   of  naked   infante.      A' 

cj^nopy,  two  shields  of  the  usual  form  are  set  in  the  c 

circles  filled   by  a  radiating  ornament  of  shell  flutinj 

give  them  the  effect  of  ventilators  ;  and  their  circura; 

farther  adorned  by  gilt  rays,  undulating  to  represent  i 

§  Lxxvr.  "W"o  now  approadi  that  period  of  the  earl 

sance  which  was  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter  atf 

first  a  very  visible  improvement  on  the  corrupted  Go 

tombs  executed  during  the  period  of  the  Byzantiiu 

sance  exhibit,  in  the  tirst  place,  a  consummate  skill  in 

the  chisel,   perfect   science   of   drawing   and   anatoi 

appreciation  of  good  classical  models,  and  a  grace  oi 

lion  and  delicacy  of  ornament  derived,  I  believe,  p 

from  the  great  Florentine  sculptors.     But,    together 

science,  they  exhibit  also,  for  a  short  time,  some  retl 

early  religions  feeling,  forming  a  school  of  sculpti 

corresponds  to  that  of  the  scliool  of  the  Bellini  in 

and  the  ofily  wonder  is  that  there  should  not  have  1 

workmen  in  tlic  fifteenth  century  doing  in  marble  w 

gino,  Francia,  and  Belhni  did  on  canvas.     There  at 

some  few,  as  I  have  just  said,  in  whom  the  good 

tem]3er  shows  itself :    but  the   sculptor  was   neceass 

sooner  than   the  painter  to  an   exclusive  study 

models,  utterly  adverse  to  the  Christian  imaginatio 

was  also  dep lived  of  the  great  purifying  and  saci 

of  color,  besides  having  much  more  of  merely  raed 

thp.i"p.fnrA  dp.oradincr  lulioi*  frt   a>n  ihrcmtrh    In   flit-. 
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ohn  and  Paul,  gcnlptiired  about  1480,  and  before  alluded  to 
in  the  tiret  chapter  of  tlie  iirst  volume.  It  iias  attracted  public 
adniiratioTj,  partly  by  its  costliness,  partly  by  the  delicacy  and 
precision  of  its  chisclliog;  being  otherwise  a  very  base  and  uu- 
wurthy  example  of  the  school,  and  showing  neither  invention 
Dor  feeling.  It  has  the  Virtnes,  as  usual,  dressed  like  heathen 
desses,  and  totally  devoid  of  expression,  though  f^i-aeefuj. 
well  studied  merely  aa  female  figures.  The  reet  of  its 
:lpture  ia  all  of  the  same  kind ;  perfect  in  workmanship, 
devoid  of  thought.  Its  dragons  are  covered  with  marvel- 
scales,  but  have  no  terror  nor  sting  in  them  ;  its  birds  aro 
'ect  in  plumage,  but  have  no  song  in  them ;  its  children 
ely  of  limb,  but  have  no  childishness  in  them. 
§  Lxxvm.  Of  far  other  workmanship  are  the  tombs  of 
ietro  and  Giovanni  Mocenigo,  in  St.  John  and  Paul,  and  of 
>tro  Bernardo  in  the  Frari ;  in  all  which  tlie  details  are  as 
ill  of  exquisite  fancy,  as  they  are  perfect  in  execution ;  and 
in  the  two  former,  and  several  others  of  similar  feeling,  the 
old  religious  eymbols  return  ;    the   Madonna  is   again   seen 

t throned  under  the  canopy,  and  the  sarcophagus  is  decorated 
th  leg«mds  of  the  saints.  Uut  the  fatal  erro2"s  of  sentiment 
are,  nevertheless,  always  traceable.  In  the  first  place,  the 
sculptor  is  always  seen  to  be  intent  upon  the  exhibition  of  his 
ill,  more  than  on  producing  any  effect  on  the  spectator's 
id  ;  elaborate  backgrounds  of  landscape,  with  tricks  of  per- 
"ipective,  imitations  of  trees,  clouds,  and  water,  and  various 
;ier  unnecessary  adjuncts,  merely  to  show  liow  marble  could 
subdued ;  together  with  useless  under-cutting,  and  ovcr- 
isli  in  subordinate  parts,  continually  exhibiting  the  same 
►Id  vanity  and  unexcitcd  precision  of  mechanism.  In  the 
;ond  place,  the  figures  have  all  the  peculiar  tendency  to 
iture-making,  which,  exliibiting  itself  first  painfully  in  Peru- 
'uo,  rapidly  destroyed  the  veracity  of  composition  in  all  art. 
J?y  posture-making  I  mean,  in  gcncnd,  that  action  of  figures 
iiili  results  from  the  painter  s  considering,  m  t\\ci  ^y^X.  ^^^OAi., 
ho«-,  tinder  tho  c/re nmstanccB,  they  wo\Ad  vlQ'XwaW^  \v^-^^ 
^  orstoodj  or  loukal^  but  how  thoymay  u\v>&\.  \f;z-^\'c%\" 
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and  liannonionsly  walk  or  etanil     In  the  liands  of  &  great  man, 
posture,  like  everything  else,  becoraeo  noble,  even  when  otbi- 
gtudied,  as  with  Michael  Angelo,  who  was,  perhaps,  more  thar. 
any  otlier,  the  canse  of  the  uiischief ;  but,  with  inferior  men, 
this  habit  of  composing  attitudes  ends  necessarily  in  utter  hf  eless- 
nesB  and  abortion.     Giotto  was,  perhaps,  of  all  painters,  the  most 
free  from  the  infection  of  tlie  poison,  always  conceiving  an  in- 1 
cident  naturally,  and  di'awing  it  unaffectedly  ;  and  the  absence 
of  postuitj-making  in  the  works  of  the  Pre-Raphaelitcs,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Attitudinarianisin  of  the  modcni  school,  has  been  i 
both  one  of  their  ]>riueipal  virtues,  and  of  the  pi'ineipal  cauises  I 
of  outcry  against  them. 

§  Lxxix.  But  the  most  significant  change  in  the  treatment  1 
of  these  tombs,  with  respect  to  our  immediate  object,  is  in  the] 
f oi*m  of  the  earcophagns.  It  was  above  noted,  that,  exactly  in  1 
proi>ot'tion  to  the  degree  of  the  pride  of  hfe  expressed  in  any] 
-monument,  would  be  also  the  fear  of  death ;  and  therefore,  as  I 
tlxese  tombs  increase  in  splendor,  in  Bize,  and  hcauty  of  work-  j 
manship,  we  perceive  a  gradual  desire  to  Me  away  from  the 
dejin  lie  character  of  the  sarcophagus.  In  the  eai'liest  times,  j 
sus  wo  have  seen,  it  was  a  gloomy  mass  of  stone ;  gi*aduaJly  itfl 
beome  charged  with  religious  sculpture;  but  never  with  the  ~ 
sliglitest  desire  to  disguise  its  form,  until  towai-ds  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  centmy.  It  then  becoraes  enriched  withi 
ilower-work  imd  hidden  by  the  Virtues;  and,  finally,  losing  itsl 
four-square  fonn,  it  is  modelled  on  gracefid  types  of  ancient! 
vases,  made  as  httle  like  a  coffin  as  possible,  and  refined  away] 
in  various  elegancies,  till  it  becomes,  at  last,  a  mere  pedestal] 
or  stage  for  the  portrait  statue.  This  statue,  in  tbe  meantime, 
has  Ijoen  gradually  coming  back  to  life,  tlirough  a  curious 
series  of  transitions.  The  Yendi'amin  monument  is  one  of  the^ 
last  which  shows,  or  pretends  to  show,  the  recumbent  figuroj 
kid  in  death.  A  few  years  later,  this  idea  became  di8;igrcc-j 
able  to  polite  minds ;  and,  lo  I  the  figm-es  which  before  had] 
"been  laid  at  rest  upon  the  tomb  pillow,  raised  themselves 
tlieir  elbows,  and  began  to  look  t^mwd  \\vft\\\.  The  soul  of  ihia 
Bixteenth  century  dared  not  ctiule,T[\^\3ait«i  v\&^>^A^  v 
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P       §  Lxxx.  The  reader  caniiot  but  remember  many  inBtances 
of  tliis  form  of  monument,  England  being  peculiarly  ricli  in 
examples  of  them ;  although,  with  her,  tomb  scnlptnre,  after 
lie  fourteenth  century,  is  altogether  imitative,  and  in  no  do- 
indicative  of  the  teiuper  of  the  people.     It  was  from  Italy 
that  the  authority  for  the  change  was  derived ;  and  in  Italy 
[only,  therefore,  that  it  is  truly  correspondent  to  the  change  in 
Itlie  national  mind.     There  are  many  monumentg  in  Venice  of 
this  semi-aniraate  type,  most  of  thera  carefully  sculptured,  and 
r>rae  very  admirable  as  portraits,  and  for  the  casting  of  the 
Idrapery,  especially  those  in  the  Church  of  San  Salvador ;  but 
|I  shall  only  direct  the  reader  to  one,  that  of  Jacopo  Peearo, 
Jishop   of  Piiplios,  in  the  Church  of  the  Frari ;  notable  not 
uLy   as   a   very    skilful    piece    of    sculpture,    but    for    the 
Icpitaph,  singularly  ciiaracteristic  of  the  period,  and  confirma- 
Itory  of  all  that  I  have  alleged  against  it : 

I"  James  Pesaro,  Bisliopof  Paplios,  -who  conquered  the  Turks  in  war, 
himself  in  peace,  Iraiisportyd  from  a  noblo  family  among  the  Venetians 
to  a  nobler  among  the  angela,  laid  lierc,  expects  the  noblest  crown, 
which  the  just  Judge  shall  give  to  hini  in  that  day.  He  lived  the  years 
of  Plato.    He  died  24th  March,  1547* 

The  mingled  classicism  and  earna!  pride  of  tliis  epitaph 

Jrely  need  no  comment.      The  crown  is  expected  as  a  right 

jin  the  justice  of  the  judge,  and  the  nobility  of  the  Venetian 

ally  is  only  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  angels.     The 

iint  childishness  of  the  "Vixit  annos  Platonicos"    is  also 

ary  notable. 

§  Lxxxi.  The  statue,  however,  did  not  long  reniahi  in  this  j 

tially  recumbent  attitude.     Even  the  expression  of  peace 

le  painful  to  the  frivolous  and  thoughtless  Itahans,  and 

required  the  portraiture  to  bo  rendered  in  a  maimer  that 

aid  induce  no  memory  of  death.     The  statue  rose  up,  and 

ented  itself  in  front  of  the  tomb,  like  an  actor  upon  a  stage, 

*  Jacobiifl  Pisaurius  Paphi  EpiBcopua  qwi  Tiircos  hello,  se  ipsum  pace 
at,  ex  nobill  inter  Veuclas,  ad  nobiliorem  inter  Angeloii  fainiliMm 
nobihssiraam  in  ilia  die  Coronam  justo  Judice  rcddeute,  hie  siiua 
it  Vixit  anuos  Platonicos.    Obijt  arDXLYll.  IX.  KaV.  K^tSlW 
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surrounded  now  not  merely,  or  not  at  all,  by  the  Virtues,  but  hy 
allegoricul  figures  (»f  Faine  and  Victory,  by  genii  and  niuseti, 
by  person ilioutions  uf  liunil)led  kingdoms  and  adoring  nations, 
and  by  every  circunifitance  of  pomp,  and  symbol  of  adulation, 
that  liattery  <Jould  suggest,  or  ineolence  could  claim. 

g  Lxxxii.  As  of  the  intermediate  monumental  type,  so  also 
of  this,  the  last  and  most  gross,  there  are  unfortunately  many 
examples  in  om-  own  country ;  but  the  most  wonderful,  bj 
far,  are  still  at  Venice.     I  shall,  however,  particnlaiize  only 
two ;  the  first,  that  of  the  Doge  John  Pesaj'o,  in  tlie  f  i-ari. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  we  have  passed  over  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  ;  we  are  now  in  the  latt^*r  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  the  progress  of  coriiiption  has  in  the  mean- 
time been  incessant,  and  sculpture  bus  here  lost  its  taste  aiiJ 
learning  as  well  as  its  feeling.     The  monument  is  a  huge  aet'a- 
nnilation  of  theatrical  scenery  in  mai'ble :  four  colossal  neirro 
Ciuyatides,  griimhig  and  horrible,  with  faces  of  black  ruiirble 
and  white  eyes,  sustain  the  first  story  of  it ;  above  tliis,  two 
monsters,  long-nocked,  half  dog  and  half  dragon,  sustain  an 
ornamental  sarcophagus,  on  the  top  of  which  the  full-length 
statue  of  the  Doge  iu  robes  of  sfcite  stands  forward  with  its 
Lanns  expanded,  like  an  actor  courting  applause,  under  a  hup 
r  canopy  of  metal,  like  the  roof  of  a  bed,  painted  crimson  >ui(i 
gold ;  on  each  side  of  him  are  sitting  Ugurea  of  genii,  and 
unintelligible  perfioniiications  gesticulating  in  Koman  am»or; 
below,  between  the  negro  caryatides,  are  two  ghastly  figmx* 
in  bronze,  half  corpse,  half  skeleton,  ciirrying  tablets  on  wlii< 
is  wi-ittcTi  the  eulogium  :  but  in  large  letters  graven  in  gCilJt 
the  following  words  are  the  fii'st  aiid  last  that  strike  the  eycj 
the  first  two  phrases,  one  on  each  side,  on  tablets  in  the  lowet 
story,  the  last  under  the  poiirait  statue  above  : 


Yixrr  AKKOs  LXX.  Devixtt  aswo    MDCLIX. 

"  HlO  KEVISIT  AKNO  MDCLXIX." 


We  have  here,  at  last,  tlae^iOTfCGW  \Kwv^iaife  of  death  in  viol* 
coutriist  with  the  defiaut  mom\m&^\.,Vtti«^a.^^vi\ftKi;5&\> 
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f 

^■the  resurrection  down  to  cartL,  "  Hie  revixit ;"  and  it  seems 
^■impossible  for  false  taste  and  base  feeling  to  sink  lower.  Yet 
jHieven  this  monument  is  sui-passed  by  one  in  St.  John  and  Paul. 
H  §  Lsxxiri.  But  before  we  pass  to  tliis,  the  last  with  which  I 
H  sLali  burden  the  reader's  attention,  let  ns  for  a  moment,  and 
that  we  may  feel  the  conti-ast  more  forcibly,  return  to  a  tomb 
H  of  the  early  times. 

H        In  a  dark  niche  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  outer  corridor  of 

HSt.   Mark's — not   even   in  the    church,    observe,  but   in   the 

"trium  or  porch  of  it,  and  on  the  north  side  c^f  the  church, — ■ 

U  a  solid  sarcophagus  of  white  marble,  raised  only  about  two 

feet  from  the  ground  on  four  stunted  square  pillars.     Its  lid 

■  IB  a  mere  slab  of  stone ;  on  its  extremities  are  sculptured  two 
crosses ;  in  front  of  it  are  two  rows  of  rude  figures,  the  upper 
most  representing  Christ  with  the  Apostles :  the  lower  row  is 
Hof  six  iignres   only,  alternately  mrde   and  female,  holding  up 
^ their  hand;^  in  the  usual  attitude  of  bencdic^tion  ;  tlie  sixth  is 
I      smaller  than  the  rest,  and  the  midmost  of  the  other  five  has  a 

I  glory  round  its  head.  I  cannot  tell  the  meaning  of  these 
figurcii,  but  between  them  are  suspended  censers  attached  to 
crosses;  a  most  beautiful  symbolic  expression  of  Ciirist's 
mediatorial  function.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  rude 
k  wreath  of  vine  leaves,  proceeding  out  of  the  foot  of  a  cross. 
On  the  bar  of  marble  which  separates  the  two  rows  of 
figures  ai-e  inscribed  these  words  : 

"  Here  lies  llie  Lord  Marin  Morosini,  Duke." 


1 


^  It   is  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Marino  Morosini,  who  reigned 
I      from  1249  to  1252. 

^1  §  Lxxxrv.  From  before  this  rode  and  solemn  sepulchre  let 
^Bns  pass  to  the  southern  aigle  of  the  church  of  St,  John  aJid 
^P*aul ;  and  tliere,  towering  from  the  pavement  to  the  vaulting 
^^of  the  church,  behold  a  mass  of  marble,  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
in  height,  of  mingled  yellow  and  white,  the  yellow  carved  into 
the  fonn  of  an  enonnons  curtain,  with  ropes,  fringes,  and 
■ta.«flels,  sustained  bj  cJiej-ubs ;  in  front  oi  >^\ucV,  \w  \\i<a  ^c^^ 
WitU  staff e  attitudetif  advanee  the  statuoa  oi  \Ve\>vi^<i^«J«^J«^s> 
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cio  Vnlier,  Lis  Bon  tlie  Doge  Silvester  Falier,  aud  ]m 
wife,  Elizabeth.     TLo  statues  of  the  Doges,  tbongh  mean  and 
Poioni US-like,  are  pai-tly  redeemed  by  the  Ducal  robes;  but 
that  of  tlie  Doguressa  is  a  consummation  of  grossnesB,  vanity, 
aud  ughuess, — the  ligure  of  a  large  aud  wrinkled  woman,  with 
elaborate  curls  in  stili  projection  romid  her  face,  covered  from 
her  shoulders  to  her  feet  with  niSs,  furs,  lace,  jewels,  and  em- 
broidery.      Beneath    and    around  are   scattered  Vii'tues,  Vic- 
tories, Fames,  genii, — the  entire  company  of  the  monumental 
assembled,  as  before  a  drop  scene, — executed  by  various 
Lilptors,  and  deserving  attentive  study  as  exhiluting  every 
condition  of  false  taste  and  feeble  conception.  The  Victory  in 
the  centre  is  peculiarly  interesting;  the  lion  by  which  she  is 
accompmiied,  spriogiug  on  a    dragon,  has  been   intended  to 
iook  terrible,   but  the  incapable  sculptor  could  not  conceive 
ny  form  of  dreadfulnesa,  could  not  even  make  the  lion  look 
"angry.     It  looks    only  lachiyinose;  and   its  lifted   forcpaws, 
there  bemg  no  spring  nor  motion  in  its  body,  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  dog  begging.     The   insciiptiouB   under  the 
two  principal  statues  are  as  follows : 

"BertucLus  Valicr,  Duke, 

Great  in  wisdom  and  eloquence, 

Greater  in  his  Hellespontic  victory, 

Greatest  in  the  Prince  his  son. 

Died  in  the  year  1658." 

"  Elisabeth  Quirina, 

The  Tvife  of  Silvester, 

Distinguished  hy  Roman  virtue. 

By  Yeneliaa  piety, 

And  by  the  Ducal  crown. 

Died  1708." 

The  writers  of  tliis  age  were  generally  anxious  to  make  t 
world  aware  that  they  understood  the  degrees  of  compa 
and  a   large  number  of  epitaphs    arc  principally  construe 
with  thk  object  (compare,  in  the  Latin,  that  of  the  BisliopJ 
Faphos,  given  above)  ■.  \jwt  \\\e  Xaitet  ^i  W\mi  epitaphs  is  8 
interesting  from  its  mention,  m  a^i  ^^^tio\?  A\»'^Si«s!a 
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up  to  the  pursuit  of  worldly  lionor,  of  that  "  Yenetian  piety" 
which  once  truly  distinguished  the  city  from  all  others  ;  and 
of  which  gome  form  and  shadow,  remaining  still,  served  to 
point  an  epitaph,  and  to  feed  more  cunningly  and  speciously 
the  pride  whicli  could  not  he  satiated  with  the  suinptuousnesg 
of  the  sepulclu'e. 
■  §  Lxxxv.  Thns  far,  then,  of  the  second  element  of  the  Re- 
naissance spirit,  the  Pride  of  State ;  nor  need  we  go  f artlier  to 
leani  the  reason  of  the  fall  of  Ycniee.  She  was  akeady  likened 
in  her  thoughts,  and  was  therefore  to  be  likened  in  her  ruin, 

kto  the  Virgin  of  Babylon.  The  Pride  of  State  and  the  Pride 
of  Knowledge  were  no  new  passions :  the  sentence  against 
theni  had  gone  forth  from  everlasting.  *'  Thou  saidst,  I  shall 
he  a  lady  for  ever  ;  so  that  thou  didst  not  lay  these  things  to 

Pe  heart.  .  .  Thy  wisdmti  and  thy  knowledge^  it  hath 
erted  thee  ;  and  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  am,  and 
5  else  beside  mc.  Tlierefore  shall  evil  come  upon  tliee 
,  .  . ;  thy  inerehants  from  tl»y  youth,  they  shall  wander 
every  one  to  ids  quarter ;  none  shall  save  thee."  * 
K  §  Lxxxvi.  III.  Peide  of  System.  I  might  have  illnstratcd 
"  these  e^'il  principles  from  a  thousand  other  sources,  but  I  have 
not  time  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  and  must  pass  to  the 
third  element  above  named,  the  Pride  of  System.  It  need 
not  detain  us  so  long  as  either  of  the  others,  for  it  is  at  once 
more  palpable  and  less  dangerous.  The  manner  in  which  the 
pride  of  the  fifteenth  century  corrupted  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge, and  diminished  the  majesty,  while  it  multiplied  the  trap- 
pings, of  state,  is  in  gcncrtd  little  observed  ;  but  the  reader  is 
probably  already  well  and  sufficiently  aware  of  the  curious 

■  tendency  to  formulization  and  system  which,  under  the  name 
of  philosophy,  encumbered  the  minda  of  the  Ivouaisstmce 
Bchoolmeu.  As  it  was  above  stated,  grammar  became  the 
Lfirst  of  sciences ;  and  whatever  subject  had  to  be  treated,  the 
irst  aim  of  the  philosopher  was  to  subject  its  principles  to  a 
ie  of  laws,  in  the  observation  oi  "wliVcXi  \\\a  TftfcT^  ^'L  '^'a 


sjieaker,  tliinker,  or  worlcer,  in  or  on  that  subject,  was  there- 
after to  consist;  so  tlmt  the  whole  niincl  of  tlie  world  wils 
occupied  by  the  exclneive  etudy  of  ReBtraints.  The  so^iiid  of 
the  fcirpng  of  fetters  wt«  heard  from  sea  to  Bea.  The  doctors 
of  all  the  arte  and  soieuoes  set  thomselv^es  daily  to  the  inven- 
tiou  of  new  varieties  of  cages  and  manacles  ;  they  thomeelves 
wore,  instead  of  gowns,  a  chain  mail,  whose  purpose  was  not 
8o  much  to  avert  the  weapon  of  the  advei'saiy  as  to  restrain 
the  motions  of  the  wearer ;  and  all  the  acts,  thoughts,  antJ 
workings  of  mankind, — ^poetry,  painting,  architecture,  lUid 
philosophy, — were  reduced  by  them  merely  to  so  many  different 
forms  of  fetter-dance. 

§  Lxxxvn.  Now,  I  am  veiy  sure  that  no  reader  who  has 
given  any  attention  to  the  former  portions  of  this  work,  or  the 
tendency  of  what  cl«c  I  have  written,  more  especially  the  last 
chapter  of  the  "  Seven  Lamps,"  will  suppose  me  to  underrate 
the  inip<ii'tuiioe,  or  dispute  the  authority,  of  law.  It  has  l>een 
necessary  for  mo  to  allege  these  again  and  again,  nor  can  tLe)* 
ever  be  too  often  or  too  energetically  alleged,  against  the  vast 
masses  of  men  who  now  disturb  or  retard  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation ;  heady  and  liigh-uiinded,  despisers  of  discipUne,  and  iv- 
fusei-B  of  correction.  But  law,  bo  far  as  it  can  be  reduced  to 
form  and  system,  and  is  not  written  upon  the  heart, — as  it  is, 
in  a  Divine  loyalty,  upon  the  hearts  of  the  great  liierarL-liia 
who  serve  and  wait  about  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  Lawgiveff) 
— tliia  lower  and  formally  expressible  law  lias,  I  say,  two  a^ 
jects.  It  is  either  for  the  detinition  and  restraint  of  sin,  of 
the  guidance  of  simplicity;  it  either  explains,  forbids,  a»" 
punishes  wickedness,  or  it  guides  the  movements  and  attit^ 
both  of  lifeless  things  and  of  the  more  simple  and  untaxii^l'^ 
among  responsible  agents.  And  so  long,  therefore,  aseluaj"' 
foolishness  are  in  the  world,  so  long  it  will  be  neeessiuy  i^ 
men  to  submit  themselves  painfully  to  this  lower  law,  in  pfW"; 
portion  to  their  need  of  being  corret^ted,  and  to  the  degree 
childishness  or  simplicity  by  wiiich  they  approach  more  nearlTj 
to  the  condition  of  the  imthinking  and  inanimate  tilings  wlii' 
are  governed  by  law  akogeili^T  \  -jg^.  ^xddmjr^  in  the 
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of  their  submission  to  it,  a  singular  lesson  to  tlie  pride  of  man, 

--being  ol>cdicnt  more  perfectlj  in  proportion  to  tlicir  great- 

9666.*    Bat,  so  far  as  men  become  good  and  wise,  and  rise 

above  the  state  of  childnm,  so  far  they  become  emancipated 

from  tliis  written  law,  and  invested  witli  the  perfect  freedom 

which  consists  in  the   fulncse  and  joyfuhiess  of  eomplianee 

fcwith  a  liigher  and  nnwritten  law ;  a  haw  so  univeraal,  so  flnhtle, 

Heo  glorious,  that  nothing  but  the  heart  can  keep  it. 

H       5^  LxxxviTi.  Now  j:'ride  opposes  itself  to  the  observance  of 

Hthis  Divine  law  in  two  opposite  ways :  cither  by  brntc  resist- 

^ance,  which   is  the  way  of  the  rabble  and  its  leadere,  denying 

or  defying  law  altogether ;  or  by  formal  compliance,  whicli  ia 

I  the  way  of  the  Pharisee,  exalting  himself  while  he  pretends  to 
obedience,  and  maldng  void  the  infinite  and  spiritual  com- 
mandment by  tlie  iinitc  and  lettered  commandment.  And  it* 
la  easy  to  know  which  law  we  are  obeying :  for  any  law  which 
we  magnify  and  keep  through  pride,  is  always  the  law  of  the 
letter ;  but  tliat  wliick  we  love  and  keep  through  hntnility,  is 
the  law  of  the  Spirit :  And  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit 

riveth  life. 
§LXXXix.  In  the  appliance  of  this  tinivereal  principle  to 
what  we  have  at  pi-esent  in  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all 
written  or  writable  law  I'espectitig  the  tirts  is  for  the  childish 

kand  ignorant :  that  in  the  heginniug  of  teaching,  it  is  possible 
to  Bay  that  this  or  that  must  or  must  not  be  done  ;  and  laws  of 
color  and  shade  may  he  taught,  as  la%V8  of  Iiannony  arc  to  the 
yonng  scholar  in  music.  But  the  moment  a  man  begins  to  be 
anytliing  deserving  the  name  of  an  artist,  all  this  teachable  law 
has  become  a  matter  of  cou!-ge  M'ith  him ;  and  if,  thenceforth, 
he  boast  liimself  anywise  in  the  law,  or  pretend  that  ho  lives 
and  works  by  it,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  he  is  merely  tithing 
cnmmin,  and  that  there  is  no  true  arc  nor  religion  in  liim.  For 
.the  true  artist  hus  that  inspiration  in  him  which  is  above  all 
laWj^or  rather,  which  is  continually  working  out  such  magnifi- 
Icent  and  perfect  obedience  to  supreme  law,  as  <^uva.\ssi^VsRi 


♦Compare  " Sevea Larapa,"  cUa>p. \M.^ 
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:  rendered  by  lino  and  rule.  There  are  more  laws  perceived 
id  fnltilled  in  the  single  stroke  of  a  groat  workman,  than 
could  be  written  in  a  volume.  His  science  is  inexprcfisibiy 
subtle,  directly  taught  him  by  his  Maker,  not  in  any  wise  com- 
municable or  iiLdtable.*  Neither  can  any  written  or  definitely 
observable  hiws  enable  us  to  do  any  great  thing.  It  is  possible, 
by  measuring  and  adniinistering  quantities  of  color,  to  paint  a 
room  wall  so  that  it  sliall  not  hurt  the  eye;  but  there  are  nolaw3 
by  obserNnng  which  we  can  become  Titians.  It  is  possible  so  to 
measure  and  administer  syllables,  as  to  construct  harmonious 
verso ;  but  there  are  no  laws  by  which  we  can  write  Iliads. 
Out  of  the  poem  or  the  picture,  once  produced,  men  may  elicit 
laws  by  the  volume,  and  study  tliem  with  advantage,  to  tlie 
better  understanding  of  the  existing  poem  or  picture ;  but  no 
more  write  or  paint  another,  than  by  discovering  laws  of  vege- 
tation they  can  make  a  tree  to  grow.  And  therefore,  where- 
soever we  find  the  system  and  formality  of  rules  much  dwelt 
upon,  and  spoken  of  as  anything  else  than  a  help  for  chililreii, 
there  we  may  be  sure  that  noble  art  is  not  even  uuderstooil,  far 
less  reached.  And  tlms  it  was  with  all  the  common  and  pnblic 
mind  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  greater 
men,  indeed,  broke  througli  the  thorn  hedges;  and,  tliongh 
much  time  was  lost  by  tlie  learned  among  them  in  writi 
Latin  verees  and  anagrams,  and  arranging  the  framework 
quaint  sonnets  and  dexterous  syllogisms,  still  they  tore 
way  through  the  sapless  thicket  by  force  of  intellect  or 
piety ;  for  it  was  not  possible  that,  either  in  literature  or 
painting,  rules  could  be  received  by  any  strong  mind,  so 
materially  to  interfere  with  its  originality :  and  the 
discipline  and  exact  scholarship  became  an  advantage  to 
men  who  could  pass  through  and  despise  them ;  so 
spite  of  the  rules  of  the  drama  we  had  Shakspeare,  and  in 
of  the  niles  of  art  we  had  Tintoret, — both  of  them,  to  this 
doing  perpetual  violence  to  the  %nilgar  scholarship  and'dii 
ejed  proprieties  oi  t\\e  mTL\t\twk. 

§  xc.  But  in  arclivU^ctuve  \\.  nn^^  ^o\.  ^^-.^  i^j^x  SJwai. -was 
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art  of  the  multitude,  and  was  affected  by  all  their  errors  ;  and 
the  great  men  who  entered  its  field,  like  Miehael  Aiigelo,  found 
expression  for  all  tlie  best  part  of  their  minds  in  sculpture,  and 
made  the  ai'ehitecture  merely  its  shell.  So  the  simpletons  and 
sophists  had  their  way  with  it :  and  the  reader  c^in  have  no 
conception  of  the  inanities  and  puerilities  of  the  writers,  wlio, 
itb  tlie  help  of  Yitruvius,  re-established  its  "five  oi'ders," 
ietennined  tlic  proportions  of  each,  and  gave  the  various  re- 
;ipes  for  Buhliriiity  and  beauty,  which  have  been  thenceforward 
followed  to  this  day,  but  which  may,  I  believe,  in  this  age  of 
terfeet  machinery,  be  followed  out  still  farther.  If,  indeed, 
[lere  arc  ordy  five  perfect  forms  of  cohimns  and  architraves, 
and  there  be  a  fixed  proportion  to  each,  it  is  certainly  possible, 
with  a  little  ingenuity,  so  to  regulate  a  stonecuttin^  machine, 
that  it  shall  furnish  pillars  and  friezes  to  the  size  ordered, 
>f  any  of  the  five  orders,  on  the  most  perfect  Greek  models, 
in  any  qwantity  ;  an  epitome,  also,  of  Vitinivius,  may  be  made 
BO  simple,  as  to  enable  any  bricklayer  to  set  them  up  at  their 
proper  distances,  and  we  may  dispense  with  our  architects 
altogether. 

§  xci.  But  if  this  be  not  so,  and  there  be  any  tnith  in  the 
faint  pei-suasion  which  still  lurka  m  men's  minds  that  architec- 
ture u  an  art,  and  that  it  requires  some  gleam  of  intellect  to 
practise  it,  then  let  the  whole  system  of  the  ordci*s  and  their 
proportions  be  cast  out  and  trampled  down  as  the  most  vain, 
barbarous,  and  paltiy  deception  that    was   ever  stamped  on 
human  prejudice ;  and  let  us  understand  this  plain  truth,  com- 
mon to  all  work  of  man,  that,  if  it  he  good  work,  it  is  not  a 
ipy,  nor  anytldng  done  by  rule,  but  a  freshly  and  divinely 
riiigined  thing.     Five  orders  I    There  is  not  a  side  chapel  in 
y  Gothic  cathedral  but  it  has  fifty  orders,  the  worst  of  thcni 
itter  than  the  best  of  the  Greek  ones,  and  all  new ;  and  a 
lingle  inventive  human  soul  could  create  a  thousand  orders  in 
,n  hour.*     And  this  would  have  been  discovered  even  in  thti 

♦  That  is  to  sax,  orders  separated  by  siich  dlat\tic\AOTva  as.  \\ift  <J^^Qc^*^^^ 
pes:  considered  with  reference  to  the  bearing  \>t>viCT  ol  V\vB  «" 
?  m^'  be  referred  to  two,  as  long  ago  sUvlcd  ;  i^ua\.«A> 
*yi'o grctit  classoa,  raonocntylcdonouaaud      *" 
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-worst  times,  but  that»  as  I  eaid,  the  greatest  men  of  tbe  age 
found  ex|)rc6bion  for  their  invention  in  the  otlicr  arts,  iind  the 
best  of  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  architecture  were  in 
fi^reiit  ]):irt  oecnpied  in  adapting  the  construction  of  buildings 
to  new  neocseitiee,  such  as  those  developed  by  the  inveutiun 
of  gunpowder  (introducing  a  totally  new  and  most  iutei-esting 
Bcieaee  of  fortification,  which  directed  the  ingenuity  of  San- 
niichcli  and  many  others  from  its  proper  channel),  and  found 
inteitjst  of  a  meaner  kin<l  in  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  the 
obsolete  architectural  laws  they  bad  consented  to  revive,  ind 
the  forms  of  Roman  architecture  which  they  agreed  to  copy, 
with  the  requirements  of  the  daily  life  of  the  sixtocntli 
century. 

§  xoii.  These,  then,  were  the  three  principal  directions  in 
which  the  Renaissance  pride  manifested  itself,  and  its  inipalses 
were  rendered  still  more  fatal  by  the  entrancxj  of  another  elfr 
nient,  iiio vital ily  associated  with  pride.  For,  as  it  is  written, 
"lie  that  tiiisteth  in  liis  own  lieart  is  a  fool,"  so  also  iti» 
written,  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  Oodf 
and  the  self-adulation  which  influenced  not  less  the  leaniiag  d 
the  age  than  its  luxury,  led  gradually  to  the  f orgetfuliiess  o 
tilings  but  self,  and  to  an  intidelity  only  the  more  fatal  becanw' 
it  still  retained  the  form  and  language  of  faith. 

§  xcm.  lY.    IxFroELiTY.  In  noticing  the  more  prominont 

forms  in  winch  tins  faithlessness  manifested  itself,  it  is  necta>irr 

to  distinguish  justly  between  that  which  was  the  conseqin 

of  respect  for  Paganism,  and  that   whieli  followed  from 

corruption  of  Catholicism,     For  as  the  Roman  arehitectiiri!  i» 

not  to  be  made  answerable  for  the  primal  corruption  of 

Gothic,    so   neither   is    the   Roman    philosophy   to   be 

answerable  for  the  primal  eoiniption  of    Cliristianity. 

after  year,  as  the  history  of  the  life  of  Christ  sank  hack  if 

the  depths  of  time,  and  became  obscured  by  the  misty  ;i  »i 

phere  of  the  history  of  tlie  world, — as  intermediate  a<i 

and  joci dents  multipWed  m  uxxxc^aet,  wew\  ^yswvtlQaa  chi 

men's  modes  of  life,  andtoTvcft  oi  \\\\ow^\\.,^\\\vs?vA\^ 

Hmcult  for  tkem  to   ima-gme  XN:ve  i^\&  vi\  $^<6\satv\.  " 


canie  daily,  almost  hourly,  a  greater  cfFort  for  the  faitliful 
heart  to  appreheini  the  entire  veracity  and  natality  of  the  story 
of  its  Kedeeraer;  and  more  easy  for  the  thoughtless  and 
|Mremi£s  to  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  tme  chai-acter  of  the 
^belief  they  had  heen  taught  to  profess.  And  this  must  have 
been  the  case,  had  the  pastora  of  the  Church  never  failed  in 
their  watchfnlnees,  and  the  Church  itself  never  erred  in  its 
practice  or  doctrine.  But  when  every  year  that  removed  the 
truths  of  tlie  Gospel  into  deeper  distauec,  added  to  them  also 
some  false  or  foolish  tradition ;  when  wilful  distortion  was 
added  to  natural  obscurity,  and  the  dimness  of  memory  was 
disguised  by  the  friiitfulness  of  fiction ;  when,  moreover,  the 
enormous  temporal  power  granted  to  the  clergy  attracted  into 
their  ranks  multitudes  of  men  who,  but  for  such  temptatitm, 
would  not  have  pretended  to  the  Christian  name,  eo  that 
rievona  wolves  entered  in  among  them,  not  sparing  the  flock ; 
and  when,  hy  the  macliinations  of  such  men,  and  the  remiss- 
'liess  of  othe]*s,  the  form  and  administrations  of  Church  doctrine 
and  discipline  had  hecorae  little  more  than  a  means  of  aggran- 
dizing the  power  of  the  priesthood,  it  wajs  impossible  any 
longer  for  men  of  thonghtfulncss  or  piety  to  remain  in  an 
unquestioning  eercnity  of  faith.  The  Church  had  become  so 
mingled  with  the  world  that  its  witness  could  no  longer  be  re- 

tceived  ;  an<l  the  jirofessing  members  of  it,  who  were  placed  iii 
circumstances  snch  as  to  enable  them  to  become  aware  of  its 
corruptions,  andiT^om  their  interest  or  their  simplicity  did  not 
bribe  or  beguile  into  siJence,  gradually  separated  themselves 
I  into  two  vai=it  multitudes  of  adverse  energy,  one  tending  to 
■Keformation,  and  the  other  to  Infidelity. 
§  xcTv,  Of  these,  the  last  stood,  as  it  were,  apart,  to  watch 
the  course  of  the  struggle  between  Romanism  and  Protestant- 
ism ;  a  stniggle  which,  however  necessary,  was  attended  with 
infinite  cidamity  to  the  Church.     For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Protestant  movement  was,  in   reality,  not  rGformathn  but  re- 
^^Lanimatiwi.     It  poured  new  life  into  tWCWTQ!tY,\m\.\X  ^^^«^^» 
lonn  or  define  her  anew.     In  some  sort  \\  Tv^.\\v^x^vc^^  ^Q»-^?rQ. 
hiii' Jwdgesy  eo  that  nil  they  who  passed  by  mV^V  -^^Xw^St.  oS^^ 
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I  gra]>es.  Tlio  rofonnore  speedily  found  that  tlie  enemy  was 
I  never  far  behind  the  Bower  of  good  seed ;  that  an  evil  spirit 
I  might  enter  the  ranks  of  reformation  as  well  as  those  of  resigt- 
^^^Uce;  and  that  though  tlie  deadly  blight  might  be  chocked 
^Rauidst  the  wheat,  there  was  no  hope  of  ever  ridding  the  wheat 
itself  from  the  tares.  New  temptations  were  invented  by 
Satan  wherewith  to  oppose  the  revived  strength  of  Christi- 
anity:  tiA  the  Romanist,  contiiling  in  his  human  teachers,  had 
ceased  to  try  whether  they  were  tcachere  sent  from  God^Bo  the 
Protestant,  confiding  in  the  teaching  of  the  Spii'it,  believed 
every  spirit,  and  did  not  try  the  spirits  whether  they  were  of 
God.  And  a  thousand  enthusiasms  and  heresies  speedily 
obscured  the  faith  and  divided  the  force  of  the  Reformation. 
§  xcv.  But  the  main  evils  rose  out  of  the  antiigonism  of  the 
two  gi*eat  parties ;  primarily,  in  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence 
of  an  antagonism.  To  the  eyes  of  the  unbeliever  the  Cluu'cJx 
of  Christ,  for  the  fii-st  time  since  its  foundation,  bore  the  as- 
pect of  a  liouse  divided  against  itself.  Not  that  many  forms 
of  Bcliism  had  not  before  arisen  in  it ;  but  either  they  had  been 
obscure  and  silent,  hidden  among  the  sbadows  of  the  Alps 
and  tlie  marshes  of  the  Rhine  ;  or  they  had  been  outbreaks  of 
visible   and  unmistakable  error,  cast  off  by  the  Church,  root- 

Kess,  and  speedily  withering  away,  while,  with  much  that  v!^ 
srring  and  criminal,  she  still  retained  within  her  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  tnith.  But  hei'e  was  at  last  a  Bcbism  in  wLiiili 
inith  and  authority  were  at  issue.  Tlie  boflv  tliat  was  cast  off 
withered  away  no  longer.  It  stretched  out  its  boughs  to  tli« 
sea  and  its  branches  to  the  river,  and  it  was  the  ancient  tniiik 
that  gave  signs  of  decrepitude.  On  one  side  stood  tliC 
reanimated  faith,  in  its  right  hand  the  book  open,  and  itslef 
hand  lifted  up  to  heaven,  appealing  for  its  proof  to  the  Wow 
of  the  Testimony  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  On 
other  stood,  or  seemed  to  stand,  all  beloved  custom  and 
lieved  tradition  ;  all  that  for  fifteen  liundi-ed  years  had 
closest  to  the  hearts  of  men,  or  nmst  precious  for  their  b( 
Long-trnsted  legend ;  long-reverenced  power  ;  long-praci 
discipline ;  faitlis  tbat  \vaA  \-\v\^v\  \^\\b  destiny,  and  sealed 


departure,  of  Boula  that   could  not  be  told  or  numbered  for 
'multitude;  pray ei-s,  that  from  the  lips  of  the  fathers  to  those 

Pof  the  childreu  had  distilled  like  isweet  waterfalls,  sounding 
through  the  silence  of  ages,  breaking  themselves  into  heavenly 
dew  to  return  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness ;  hopes,  that 
had  set  the  faoe  as  a  Hint  in  tlie  torture,  and  the  sword  as  a 
flame  in  the  battle,  that  had  pointed  the  purposoe  and  minis- 

»tered  the  strength  of  life,  brightened  the  last  glances  and 
shaped  the  last  syllables  of  death ;  charities,  tliat  had  bound 
together  the  brotherlioods  of  the  mountain  and  the  desert,  and 
had  woven  chains  of  pitying  or  aspiiiug  communion  between 
this  world  and  the  unfathomable  beneath  and  above ;  and, 
more  than  these,  the  spirits  of  all  the  innumerable,  undoubtiug, 
dead,  beckoning  to  the  one  way  by  wliicli  they  had  been  con- 

ktent  to  follow  the  things  that  belonged  unto  tlieir  peace; — 
ithese  all  stood  on  the  other  side :  and  the  ch<jice  must  have 
been  a  bitter  one,  even  at  the  best ;  but  it  was  rendered  ten- 
fold more  bitter  by  the  natural,  but  most  sinful  animosity  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Church  against  each  otlier. 

^§  xovi.  On  one  side  tliis  animosity  was,  of  course,  inevita- 
!e.  The  Romanist  party,  thongli  still  including  many  Chris- 
tian men,  necessarily  included,  also,  all  the  worst  of  those  who 
called  themselves  Christians.  In  the  fact  of  its  refusing  cor- 
rection, it  stood  confessed  as  the  Church  of  the  unholy ;  and, 
t while  it  still  counted  auiong  its  atlherents  many  of  the  simple 
and  believing, — men  unacquainted  with  the  corniption  of  the 
l)ody  to  which  they  belonged,  or  incapable  of  accepting  any 
form  of  doctrine  but  that  which  they  had  been  taught  from 
their  youth, — it  gathered  together  with  them  whatever  was 
carnal  and  sensual  in  priesthood  or  in  people,  all  the  lovers  of 
power  in  the  one,  and  of  ease  in  tho  other.  And  the  rage  of 
these  men  was,  of  course,  unlimited  against  those  who  either 
J  disputed  their  authority,  reprehended  their  manner  of  life,  or 
suspicion  upon  the  popular  methods  of  lulling  the  con- 
eience  in  the  lifetime,  or  purchasing  eaYvaWoia.  «3Vk.  'Oc^e.  ^^efsiCter 
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tenets  whicli  before  liad  been  little  more  than  floating  errors 
in  tlie  popular  niiiid,  but  which,  detinitclj  attacked  by  Prot- 
estantism, it  bec<ime  necessary  to  fasten  down  M'ith  a  band 
of  iron  and  brass,  gave  a  form  at  once  more  rigid,  and  less 
rational,  to  the  whole  bodj  of  Romanist  Divinity.  Multitudes 
of  minds  which  in  other  ages  might  have  brought  honor  and 
strength  to  the  Cliurch,  preaching  the  more  vital  truths  wlildi 
it  fttili  retained,  were  now  occupied  in  pleading  for  arraigned 
falsehoods,  or  magnifying  disused  frivolities ;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  donhtcd  by  any  candid  observer,  that  the  nascent  or  latent 
errors  wiiich  God  pardoned  in  times  of  ignorance,  became  un- 
pardonable when  they  were  formally  defined  and  defended; 
that  fallacies  which  were  forgiven  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  mul- 
titude, were  avenged  upon  the  stubbornness  of  a  Council ;  that, 
aljove  all,  the  great  invention  of  the  age,  which  rendered  God's 
word  accessible  to  every  man,  left  all  sins  against  its  light  ifl- 
capable  of  excuse  or  expiation ;  and  that  from  the  "moment 
when  Kome  set  herself  in  direct  oppo.^ition  to  the  BibKs  tbe 
judgment  was  pronounced  npon  her,  which  made  her  the  scorn 
and  the  prey  of  her  own  children,  and  Cfist  her  down  from  tliO 
throne  where  she  had  magnitied  herself  against  heaven,  sn  loff, 
that  at  last  the  unimaginable  scene  of  the  Bethlehem  humilia' 

jtion  was  mocked  in  the  temples  of  Christianity.     Jndea  Iwd 

reeen  lier  God  laid  in  the  manger  of  tlie  beasts  of  burden;  it 
was  for  ChiTstendom  to  stable  the  beasts  of  burden  by  the  aJwf 
of  her  God. 

§  xcnn.  'Sot,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  opposition  of 
Protestantism  to  the  Papacy  less  injurious  to  itself.  That  op* 
position  wjis,  for  the  most  part,  intemperate,  undistinguisl 
and  incautious.  It  eonhi  indeed  hardlv  be  otherwise, 
bleeding  from  the  sword  of  Rome,  and  still  trembling  at 
anathema,  the  refonned  cliurchea  were  little  likely  torementi 
any  of  her  beneiits,  or  to  regard  any  of  her  teaching.  Fdi 
by  the  Romanist  contmnely  into  habits  of  irreverence,  hj 
Ronumist  fallacies  into  haliits  of  disbelief,  the  self-tnn 

rasJily-reti&omnfr  spirit  f;;aiued  ground  among  them  daily. 

branched  out  of  sect,  pTea\]niv^t\oiv\o%^QN«  ^xe&um] 
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Tiiiraeles  of  the  early  Clnireli  were  denied  and  its  martjTS  for- 
gotten, though  their  power  and  palm  were  claimed  by  the 
members  of  every  i>erseciited  eeet ;  pride,  rtialice,  wrath,  love 
of  change,  masked  tliemsulves  under  the  thirst  for  truth,  and 
mingled  with  tlie  just  resentment  of  deception,  so  that  it  be- 
came impossible  even  for  the  best  and  truest  men  t4>  know  the 
plague  of  their  own  hearts  ;  while  avarice  and  impiety  openly 
transfonned  reformation  into  robbery,  and  reproof  into  sacrilege. 
Ignorance  could  as  easily  lead  the  foes  of  the  Chuixjh,  as  lull 
her  slumber ;  men  who  would  once  have  been  the  unqnestion- 
LDg  recipients,  were  now  the  shameless  inventors  of  absurd  or 
perilonp  Kuperstitions ;  they  who  were  of  the  temper  that 
widketh  in  darkness,  gained  little  by  having  discovered  their 
guides  to  be  blind ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  faitlt,  ill  nnder- 
Btood  and  contumaciously  idleged,  became  an  excuse  for  the 
rejection  of  the  iiighest  arts  and  most  tried  wisdom  of  man- 
kind :  while  the  learned  infidel,  standing  aloof,  drew  his  own 
conclusions,  both  from  the  rancor  of  the  antagonists,  and  from 
their  errora ;  believed  each  in  all  that  he  alleged  against  the 
other ;  and  smiled  with  snpenor  humanity,  as  be  watched  the 
winds  of  the  Alps  dj-ift  the  ashes  of  Jerome,  and  the  dust  of 
England  drink  the  blood  of  King  Charles. 

§  xcix.  Kow  all  this  evil  was,  of  coureo,  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  renewal  of  the  study  of  Pagan  writers.  But  that 
renewal  found  the  faith  of  Christendom  already  weakened  and 
divided ;  and  therefore  it  was  itself  productive  of  an  effect 
tenfold  greater  than  could  have  been  apprehended  from  it  at 
another  time.  It  acted  first,  as  before  noticed,  in  leading  the 
attention  of  all  men  to  words  instead  of  things;  for  it  M*as  dis- 
covered that  the  language  of  the  middle  ages  had  been  cornipt, 
and  the  primal  object  of  every  scholar  became  now  to  pui'ify 
his  style.  To  this  study  of  words,  that  of  forms  being  added, 
both  as  of  matters  of  the  first  importance,  half  the  intellect  of 
the  age  was  at  once  absorbed  in  the  base  sciences  of  grammai-, 
logic,  and  rhetoric;  studies  utterly  unvfOYtU^  ol  ^i\vci  ^«et\^'is!& 
hhor  of  men,  and  necessarily  rendermg  Wxoae  ^ivcv^c^-^^i^  ^^a^^" 
tJjcm  incupable  of  high  thoughts  or  wo\A^«^^ 
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debasing  tendency  of  philology,  no  proof  is  needed  beyond  oi 
reading  a  grammarian's  notes  on  a  great  poet :  logic  is  iinn* 
eary  for  men  who  can  reason ;  and  alxmt  as  useful  to  tliose  wlio 
cannot,  aa  a  machine  for  forcing  one  foot  in  diy?  succesBion  be- 
fore tlie  other  would  bo  to  a  man  who  could  not  walk :  while 
the  study  of  rhetoric  is  exclusively  one  for  men  who  desire  to 
deceive  or  Ijc  deceived ;  ho  who  has  the  tmth  at  his  heart  need 
never  fear  the  want  of  persuasion  on  Ins  tongue,  or,  if  he  fear 
it,  it  is  because  the  base  rhetoric  of  dishonesty  keeps  the  trutli 
from  l>eing  heard. 

§  o.  The  study  of  these  sciences,  therefore,  naturally  made 
men  shallow  and  dishonest  in  general ;  but  it  had  a  peeuharlj 
fatal  effect  with  respect  to  religion,  in  the  view  which  niea 
took  of  the  Bible.  Christ's  teacliing  was  discovered  not  to  be 
rhetorical,  St.  Paufs  preaching  not  to  be  logical,  and  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament  not  to  be  grammaticaL  The  stem 
truth,  the  profound  pathos,  the  impatient  period,  leaping  from 
point  to  point  and  leaving  the  intervals  for  the  hearer  to  fill, 
the  comparatively  llebraixed  and  nnela!)orate  idiom,  had  little 
in  them  of  attraction  for  the  students  of  phi-ase  and  syllogism; 
and  the  chief  knowledge  of  the  age  became  one  of  the  chief 
stumbling-blocks  to  its  religion. 

§  cL  But  it  was  not  the  grammarian  and  logician  alone 

who  was  tlius  retarded  or  perverted  •  in  them  there  had  been 

small  loss.     The  men  who  could  tnily  appreciate  the  higher 

excellences  of  the  classics  were  ea.rriod  away  by  a  cuiTent  of 

ftnthnsiiism   which   withdrew   them   from  every  other  stud  J. 

Christianity  was  still  professed  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  neither 

the  Bible  nor  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  had  time  left  for 

perusal,  still  less  heart  left  for  their  acceptance.     The  hi 

mind  is  not  capable  of  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 

tion  or  reverence,  and  that  which  was  given  to  Ilorace 

withdrawn   from  David.      Koligion    is,  of  all    subjects, 

which  will  least  endure  a  second  place  in  the  heart  orthonj 

and  ii  hiuguid  and  occasioivA  s\.w\y  «i\t  was  sure  to  lead 

error  or  inlidelity.     On  t\\c  oV\veT  \\^tv^,  ^\\\v\.  ^-js. Xvt-K^vl^ 

inii-ed  and  unceasingly  coiilcrav)^'^^  ^^"^  «^\s.\st«ass\.-^-d\^ 
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ing  believed ;  and  the  Bystems  of  Pagan  mytliology  began 
iduallj  to  asKumc  the  places  iu  the  liuiiuia  uiiud  from  whidi 
g  uawatclied  Christianity  was  wasting.  Men  did  not  indeed 
enly  Bacnfice  to  Jupiter,  or  Imild  silver  elirines  for  Diana, 
t  tbe  ideas  of  Paganism  nevertheless  became  thoroiigkly 
al  and  present  witli  tliem  at  all  times ;  and  it  did  not  matter 
the  least,  as  far  as  respected  tlie  power  of  true  religion, 
lether  tlie  Pagan  image  was  believed  in  or  not,  so  loi\g  as  it 
tirely  occupied  the  tbouglits.  Tho  scholar  of  the  sixteenth' 
Utory,  if  he  saw  the  hghtning  shining  from  the  east  unto 
west,  thought  forthwith  of  Jupiter,  not  of  the  coining  of 
Sou  of  Man ;  if  he  saw  the  moon  walking  in  brightness, 
thought  of  Diana,  not  of  the  throne  which  was  to  be  estab- 
ed  for  ever  as  a  faithful  witness  in  heaven ;  and  tlioiigh  his 
irt  w^a  but  secretly  enticed,  yet  thus  he  denied  the  God  that 
kbove.* 

And,  indeed,  this  double  creed,  of  Christianity  confessed 
nd  Paganism  beloved»  was  worse  than  Paganism  itself,  inas-  ♦ 
inch  as  it  refused  effective  and  practical  belief  altogether.  It 
pould  have  been  better  to  have  worshipped  Diana  and  Jupiter 
tonee,  than  to  have  gone  on  through  the  whole  of  life  naming 
me  God,  imagining  another,  and  dreading  none.  Better,  a 
honsandfold,  to  have  been  ^' a  Pagan  suckled  in  some  creed 
►utwom,"  tlian  to  have  stood  by  the  great  sea  of  Eternity  and 
m  no  God  walking  on  its  waves,  no  heavenly  world  on  its 
rizon. 

§  en.  This  fatal  i-esult  of  an  enthusiasm  for  classical  litera- 
fQ  was  liastened  and  heigiitened  by  the  misdirection  of  the 
were  of  art.  Tlie  imagination  of  the  age  was  actively  set  to 
llize  these  objects  of  Pagan  beUef ;  and  all  the  most  exalted 
wlties  of  man,  wliich,  up  to  that  period,  had  been  employed 
llie  service  of  Faith,  were  now  transferred  to  the  service  of 
jtion.  The  invention  which  had  formerly  been  both  saucti- 
bd  and  strengthened  by  laboring  under  tho  command  of 
rttlefl  intention,  and  on  the  gi'oimd  of  assured  \>e\i<ii,\\'at<iL  w<y« 
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the  reins  laid  upon  irs  wvrk  \ij  passion,  and  all  ground  of  fact 
cut  from  beneath  its  feet;  and  tlie  imagination  wliicli  fonnerly 
bad  helped  men  to  apprcliend  the  tnith,  now  tempted  them  to 
beheve  a  fidsehood.  The  faculties  themselves  wa;?ted  away  in 
their  own  ti-eason ;  one  by  one  they  fell  in  the  potter's  field; 
and  the  liaphael  who  seemed  sent  and  inspii-ed  from  heaven 
that  he  might  paint  Apostles  and  Projdiets,  sank  at  once  into 
powerleB-snes.s  at  the  feet  of  Apollo  and  the  Mnses. 

§  oiii.  But  this  was  not  aJl.  The  habit  of  using  the  great«st 
gifts  of  imagination  npon  fictitious  subjects,  of  course  destroyed 
the  honor  and  value  of  the  same  imag^ination  used  in  the  uaose 
of  tnith.  Exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which  Jupiters  and 
"Mercuries  were  embodied  and  believed,  in  that  proportion 
\  if.r;.  uti,l  ATKrMlj  n-eru  diseinl>odicd  and  disbelieved.  TL* 
im.»_  irt  hei^an  gradually  to  assume  one  aveiti^ 

value  iii  tlie  spectator's  mind  ;  and  incidents  from  the  Iliad  and 
from  the  Exodus  to  come  within  the  same  degrees  of  crtMli- 
bility.      And,  farthcrj  while  the  powers  of  the  imagination 
were  becomiupj  daily  more  and  mo)*e  languid,  because  unsup- 
ported by  faith,  the  manual  skill  and  science  of  tlie  artist  wp« 
continually  on  the  increase.    When  these  had  reached  a  eertaiJ 
poiTit,  they  began  to  be  tiie  priucii>al  things  considered  iu  ll» 
picture,  and  its  story  or  scene  to  be  thought  of  only  as  a  themft 
for  their  manifestation.    Observe  the  difference.    In  old  times, 
men  used  their  ^xiwej-s  of  painting  to  show  the  objects  of  faitlJl 
iu  later  times,  they  used  the  objects  of  faitli  that  they  niigtt 
show  their  powers  of  painting.     The  distinction  is  euoruioi 
the  diiference  incalculable  as  irreconcilable.      And  thus, 
more  skilful  the  artist,  the  less  his  subject  was  regarded : 
the  hearts  of  men  hardened  as  theu'  handling  softonecl,  u«' 
they  reached  a  point  when  sacred,  profane^  or  sensual  subji 
were  employed,  with  absohite  indifference,  for  the  di- 
color  and  execution;  and  gradually  tlie  mind  of  Eunj  i 

pealed  into  that  state  of  utter  apathy,— inconceivable,  unleftijAJ 
Jmd  hvvn  witnessed,  and  \mTp'.m\ow^Ue,  unless  by  us,  wl    '  ""     i 
been  infected  by  it, — ^\\\\e^A  i^cvwuVe.  ^?s  \.o  x^'&Rfc  -viw^U 
and  the  Aphrodite  Bide  V^7  &V^^  ""^  ^^^  !g^v£v\vas,^5s.\ft 


with  the  eame  nTiwiovGd  inquiry  into  the  manner  of  their  hand- 
lioff,  from  a  Biicehana!  to  a  N^ativitv. 

Now  all  tliis  evil,  observe,  would  have  been  merely  the 

necessary  and    natnral   operation   of   an   enthusiasni  for  the 

clasfiice,  and  of  a  delight  in  the  mere  science  of  the  artist,  on 

tlie  most  virtuous  mind.     But  this  operation  took  place  upon 

minds  enervated  by  Inniry,  and  which  were  tempted,  at  tlie 

very  same  period,  to  forgetfuluess  or  denial  of  all  religious 

principle  hy  their  own  basest  iiiBtiiictg.     The  fiuth  which  had 

jHi}een  undermined  by  the  genius  of  Pagans,  was  overthrown 

^nj  the  crii7ies  of  Christians;  and  the  ruin  which  was  l>egun 

by  Bcholai*ship,  was  completed  by  sensujdity.     The  cliaracters 

of  the  hetitheii  divinities  were  as  suitable  to  the  manners  o^ 

the  time  .as  their  forms  were  agreeal>lo  to  its  tn-  '  P;*{*aT- 

iera  again   beeame,  in  etfoct,  the  religion  "that 

I^B  to  say,  the  civilized  world  is  at  this  mornvnt,  collectively, 

just  as  Pagan  as  it  was  in  the  second  ccntuiy ;  a  small  body 

of  believei's  being  now,  as  they  were  then,  I'eprescntativc  of 

the  Church  of  Chi'ist  in  the  midst  of  the  faithless :  but  there 

is  just  this  difTereiJce,  and  this  very  fatal  one,  between  the 

^_pecond  and  nineteenth  centuries,  that  the  Pagans  are  nomi- 

^P^ally  and  fashionably  Cliristians,  and  that  thei^e  is  every  con- 

^ceivable  vanety  and  shade  of  belief  l>ctwoen  the  two;  so  that 

not  only  is  it  most  dillicnlt  theoretically  to  mark  the  point 

wliere  hesitating  trust  and  failing  practice  change  into  definito 

infidelity,  but  it  has  heciome  a  point  of  politeness  not  to  inquire 

^^00   deeply  into  our   neighbors   religious   opinions ;  and,   so 

^Pkbat  no  one  be  oif ended  by  violent  breach  of  external  forms, 

to  widve  any  close  examination  into  the  tenets  of  faith.     The 

^^act  is,  we  distrust  each  other  and  ourselves  so  much,  that 

^^re  dai'e  not  pi-ess  tins  matter ;  we  know  that  if,  on  any  oec;i- 

slon  of  general  intercourse,  we  turn  to  our  next  neighbor, 

and  put  to  him  some  searching  or  testing  question,  we  shall, 

in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  discover  him  to  be  only  a  Christian  in 

his  own  way,  and  as  far  as  he  thinks  pTO^er,  wcv\  *Owj^  V«5i 

doubts  of  many  tliings  M'hich   we    0UYftc\\fc%  iio   w^^.  Xv^vss^^ 

stw^dyeDough  to  liear  doubted  wit\iout  A^jao^t-    ^ 
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in  reality  cowardice  and  faitlilessness,  vre  cfdl  charity;  aud 
consider  it  the  part  of  benevolence  Bonietiines  to  forgive  men's 
evil  pi-actico  for  the  sake  of  their  accnrate  faith,  and  sometimes 
to  forgive  their  confessed  heresy  for  the  sake  of  then*  admira- 
ble practice.     And  under  this  shelter  of  charity,  humility,  and 
faintheartedneae,  the  world,   unquestioned   by  others  or  b^ 
itself,  mingles  %vith  and  overwhelms  the  small  Ijody  of  Chris- 
tians,   legislates  for   them,   moralises   for  them,    reasons  for 
theni ;  and,  tliough  itself  of  course  greatly  and  beneficent); 
intluciiced  l>y  the  association,  aud  held  much  in  check  by  its 
pretence  to  Christianity,  yet  undermines,  in  nearly  the  eamo 
degree,  the  sincerity  aud  practical  power  of  Chi-istianity  Itsdl, 
until  at  last,  in  the  very  institutions  of  which  the  administra- 
tion may  he  considered  as  the  principal  test  of  the  genuiuenes 
of  Rational  religi'^n,  those  devoted  to  education,  the  Pagan 
aysteni  is  comjiletely  triumphant ;  and  the  entire  body  of  the 
BO-callod  Christian  world  has  established  a  system  of  instnKN 
tion  for  its  youth,  wherein   neither  the   histoiy  of  Chrisl'i' 
Church,  nor  the  language  of  God's  law,  is  considered  astiwlf 
of  the  smallest  imjvortance  ;  wherein,  of  all  subjects  of  hamaa 
inquiry,  his  own  religion  is  the  one  in  which  a  youth's  igno- 
rance is  most  easily  forgiven  '*  and  in  which  it  is  held  a  light 
matter  that  he  should  be  daily  guilty  of  lying,  or  debaueheiTf 
or  of  blasphemy,  so  only  that  he  wiite  Latin  vei-ses  accurutelj, 
and  with  speed. 

I  believe  that  in  few  years  more  wo  shall  wake  from 
these  errors  in  astonishment,  as  from  evil  dreams;  ha 
been  preserved,  in  the  midst  of  their  madness,  by  those  hid< 
roots  of  active  and  earnest  Christianity  which  God^s  gi 
has  bound  in  tlie  English  nation  with  iron  and  brass.  But 
the  Yenetian,  those  roots  themselves  had  withered ;  and,  fi 


*  I  slmll  not  forget  the  impression  mnde  upon  mo  at  Oxford,  when.  ^ 
up  for  my  degree,  and  rut* iitioning  to  one  of  the  aathorities  that  1 1 
had  time  t-noiigh  to  read  Ihe  Epistles  properly,  I  was  told,  tliat  "ihel 
tics  were  Beparate  sciences,  and  I  need  not  trouble  myself  alHuit  tJit'iu." 

The  reader  will  find  some  fartlicr  notes  on  lliis  subject  in  Append' 
"Modern  Educaiion.'* 
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the  palace  of  their  ancient  religion,  their  pride  cast  them  forth 
hopelessly  to  the  pasture  of  the  brute.  From  pride  to  infidel- 
ity, from  infidelity  to  the  unscrupulous  and  insatiable  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  and  from  this  to  irremediable  degradation,  the 
transitions  were  swift,  like  the  falling  of  a  star.  The  great 
palaces  of  the  haughtiest  nobles  of  Yenice  were  stayed,  before 
they  had  risen  far  above  their  foundations,  by  the  blast  of  a 
penal  poverty ;  and  the  wild  grass,  on  the  unfinished  frag- 
ments of  their  mighty  shafts,  waves  at  the  tide-mark  where 
the  power  of  the  godless  people  first  heard  the  "Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come."  And  the  regenei'ation  in  which  they  had 
BO^  vainly  trusted, — ^the  new  birth  and  clear  dawning,  as  they 
thought  it,  of  all  art,  all  knowledge,  and  all  hope, — ^became 
to  them  as  that  dawn  which  Ezekiel  saw  on  the  hills  of 
Israel :  "  Behold  the  day ;  behold,  it  is  come.  The  rod  hath 
blossomed,  pride  hath  budded,  violence  is  risen  up  into  a  rod 
of  wickedness.  None  of  them  shall  remain,  nor  of  their  mul- 
titude ;  let  not  the  buyer  rejoice,  nor  the  seller  mourn,  for 
wrath  is  upon  IJI  the  multitude  thereof." 


cnAPTER  in. 
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§  1.  In  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  it  was  noted  that  the 
phases  of  transition  in  the  moral  temper  of  the  falling  Vene- 
tians, duj'ing  their  fall,  were  from  pride  to  infidelity*  and  from 
infidelity  to  the  ullBcrvlY^ulonB  pursuit  of  plm^ure.  During 
the  hist,  years  of  tlie  existence  of  the  state,  the  minds  bodi  of 
the  nohility  and  the  people  seem  to  have  been  set  simply  npon 
the  attainment  of  the  means  of  self-indulgence.  There  w»  | 
not  strength  enough  in  thcni  to  be  proud,  nor  forethougbt 
enough  to  be  ambitions.  One  by  one  tlie  possessions  of  t!ie 
state  were  abandoned  to  its  enemies ;  one  by  one  tlie  chauJieb 
L  of  its  trade  were  forsaken  by  its  own  languor^  or  occupied  an<I 
dosed  against  it  by  its  more  energetic  rivaU ;  and  the  time, ' 
the  resources,  and  the  thonghts  of  the  nation  were  excliisivelj 
occupied  m  the  invention  of  such  fantiustic  and  costly  pleasure 
as  might  best  amuse  their  apathy,  loll  their  remorse,  or  dis*  ] 
gnise  their  ruin. 

§  n.  The  architecture  i-aised  at  Venice  during  this  perioti  isj 
amongst  the  worst  and  basest  ever  built  by  the  hands  of  luonj 
being  especially  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  brutal  mocbi] 
and  insolent  jest,  which,  exhausting  itself  in  deformed  a"* 
monstrous  sculpture,  can  sometimes  be  hardly  otherwise  detino 
than  as  the  perpetuation  in  stone  of  the  ribaldries  of  dmni! 
enness.  On  such  a  period,  and  on  such  work,  it  is  painful  I 
dwell,  and  I  had  not  originally  intended  to  do  so ;  but  I  fonw 
that  the  entire  spirit  of  tlie  Kenaissance  could  not  be  eomj>n 
iended  unless  it  was  followed  to  its  consummation ;  and  I 
thevQ  were  many  most  \T\\.eYeft\\T\^  o^\ef&\\»\v5,  'stvdiv^  out  of  t 
study  oi  this  partldular  &p\Y\\.  ol  y%'Ow\^^  ^■H?^  \\i\si^N!4*1 
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lich  I  Lave  called  it  the  Grotesque  Renaissance.  For  it  is 
not  tliis  pei-iod  alone  wliich  is  distinguished  hy  sucli  a  spirit. 
There  is  jest — pei-peUial,  careless,  and  not  unf rerpiently  obscene 
in  the  moat  noble  work  of  the  Gothic  periods ;  and  it 
iconics,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to 
ine  into  tlie  %atm*e  and  essence  of  the  Grotesque  itself, 
and  to  ascertain  in  what  respect  it  is  that  the  jesting  of  art  in 
its  liighest  liight,  diHers  fiom  its  jesting  in  its  utmost  degra- 
dation. 

^  Di.  The  place  where  we  may  best  commence  our  inquirj 
is  one  renowned  in  the  history  of  Venice,  the  space  of  ground 
ifore  the  Chui'ch  of  Santa  Mai*ia  Formosa ;  a  spot  which, 
;ter  the  Rialto  and  St.  Mark's  Place^  ougljt  to  possess  a  peca- 
interest  in  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  in  consequence  of  its 
connexion  with  the  most  touching  and  true  legend  of  the 
Brides  of  Venice.  That  legend  is  related  at  length  in  every 
-Venetian  history,  and,  finally,  has  been  told  by  the  ]>oet 
>gers,  in  a  way  which  renders  it  impossible  for  any  one  to 
tell  it  after  liim.  I  have  only,  therefore,  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  capture  of  the  brides  took  place  in  tlie  Ciithedral 
church,  St.  Pictro  di  Castello ;  and  that  this  of  Santa  Maria 
Formosa  is  connected  with  the  tale,  only  because  it  was  yearly 
ATsited  with  prayei*s  by  the  Venetian  maidens,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  ancestors'  deliverance.  For  that  deliverance, 
leir  thanks  were  to  lie  rendered  to  the  Virgin ;  and  tliere  was 
o  church  then  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  in  Venice,  except 
this.* 

Neither  of  the  cathedml  churcli,  nor  of  this  dedicated  to 
t.  Maiy  the  Beautiful,  is  one  stone  left  upon  another.  But, 
m  that  which  has  been  raised  on  the  site  of  tlie  latter,  wo 
may  receive  a  most  important  lesson,  introductory  to  our  im- 
mediate subject,  if  first  we  glance  back  to  the  traditional  his- 
tory of  tlie  church  which  hits  been  destroyed. 

g  IV.  No  more  honorable  epithet  than  "  traditional "  can 

*  Mutinelli.  Annali  Urluni,  lib.  i.  p.  24;  and   the.  CV«ow\e\si  o\  YVJ5S, 
1  hy  GnUicioUi:  * 'aUro vandoai  allom  Aa  glesva.  de  feta.,  ^a.x\a.^Qi\vws 
i  gieaia  del  name  della  ghriostx  Ycrgiuc  Maria " 
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be  attached  to  what  is  recorded  coiiccming  it,  yet  I  bhould 
grieve  to  lose  the  legend  of  its  lirBt  erection.  The  Bishop  of 
Uderzo,  driven  by  the  Loml^ards  from  liis  Bishopric,  ss  lie 
was  praying,  beheld  in  a  vision  the  Virgin  Mother,  wlio 
ordered  hiiu  to  found  a  church  in  her  honor,  in  the  place 
wliere  lie  should  see  a  white  cloud  rest,  ^d  when  he  went 
out,  the  white  cloud  wont  before  him;  and  on  the  place 
wliere  it  rested  he  built  a  cliurcli,  and  it  was  called  the  Chiu^h 
of  St.  Mary  the  Beautiful,  from  the  loveliness  of  the  form  in 
which  Rhe  had  appeared  in  the  vision.* 

The  tir'8t  church  stood  only  for  about  two  c^nturieB.    It  was 

rebuilt  in  804,  and  enriched  with  various  relics  some  Hftj 

years  later;   relics  belonging   pnncipally  to    St.  Nicodemus, 

'  and  much  lamented  when  they  and  the  churcli  were  together 

destroyed  by  lire  in  1105. 

It  wiifl  then  rebuilt  in  "  magnifica  fonna,"  much  resembling, 
according  to  Corner,  the  arehltecture  of  the  cliancel  of  St 
Mark ;  f  but  the  infonnation  which  I  find  in  various  writen, 
as  to  the  period  at  whicli  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  coib 
dition,  is  lioth  sparing  and  contradictory. 

§  V.  Thus,  by  Corner,  we  are  told  that  this  church,  resem* 
bling  St.  Mark's,  "  remained  untouched  for  more  than  foil? 
centuries,-'  until,  in  16S9,  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earti* 
quake,  and  restoi'ed  by  the  piety  of  a  rich  merchant,  Tarrin 
Toroni,  "in  ornatisBinia  forma;"  and  that,  for  the  '^rnM 
beauty  of  the  renewed  church,  it  had  added  to  it  two  f;<twiw 
of  marble.  With  this  information  that  of  the  Padre 
Oratoria  agrees,  only  he  gives  the  date  of  the  earlier  rehuild-j 
ing  of  the  church  in  1175,  and  ascribes  it  to  an  ai"chitect  of 
name  of  Barbetta.    But  Quadri,  in  his  usually  accurate 

*0f  from  the  hrightnesa  of  the  cloud,  according  to  the  Padre  ^ 
arranged  the  "  Mcmorie  dclle  Ohieso  di  Venezin,"  vol.  iii.  p.  7,  Con 
Corner,  p,  42.     This  first  church  was  huilt  in  639. 

f  Perhaps  ht^h  Corner  aii<i  the  Padre  founded  their  diluted  iijf<  nrii< 
on  the  short  sootcnce  of  Sansovino  :  "  Finalniente,  1'  auno  1075,  fu  r  ! 
a  perfezione  da  Pnolo  Barhfitia,  sul  modello  del  coipo  di  mezKO  dell  i '  " 
di  8.  Marco.  "    Sansovino,  liowever,  gives  842,  instead  of  804,  as  ibc 
of  the  f  rst  rebuilding. 
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tells    us    that    this   Barbetta   rebuilt    the   church    in 
foiirteentli  century ;  aud  tliat  of  the  two  fagades,  bo  much 
iinired  by  Comer,  ooe  is  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  its 
architect  unknown ;  and  the  rest  of  the  church  is  of  the  seven- 
teenth, *'  in  the  style  of  Sansovino." 

§  VI.  There  is  no  occasion  to  examine,  or  endeavor  to  recon- 

^le,  these  conflicting  accounts.     All  that  is  necessary  for  the 

eader  to  know  is,  that  every  vestige  of  the  church  in  which 

tthe  ceremony  took  place  was  destroyed  at  least  iis  early  aa 
hOSO ;  and  that  the  ceremony  itself,  having  been  abolished  in 
fee  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  only  to  be  conceived  as 
laking  place  in  that  more  ancient  church,  resembling  St. 
Mark's,  which,  even  according  to  Quadri,  existed  until  that 
jieriod.  I  would,  therefore,  endeavor  to  fix  the  reader's 
mind,  for  a  moment,  on  the  contrast  between  the  former  and 
hitter  aspect  of  this  plot  of  ground  ;  the  former,  when  it  had 
its  Byzantine  church,  and  its  yearly  procession  of  the  Doge 
and  the  Brides ;  and  the  latter,  when  it  has  its  Renaissance 
church  "  in  the  style  of  Sansovino,"  and  its  yearly  honoiing  is 
done  away. 

§  vn.  And,  first,  let  us  consider  for  a  little  the  significance 
and  nobleness  of  that  early  custom  of  the  Venetians,  which 
brought  about  the  attack  and  the  rescue  of  the  year  943 :  that 

I  there  should  be  but  one  marriage  day  for  the  nobles  of  the 
vhole  nation,*  so  that  all  might  rejoice  together;  and  that 
pie  sympathy  might  l')e  full,  not  only  of  the  families  who  that 
rear  beheld  the  alliance  of  their  children,  and  prayed  for 
them  in  one  crowd,  weeping  before  the  altar,  bxit  of  all  the 
famihes  of  the  state,  who  saw^,  in  the  day  w^hich  brought  hap- 
piness to  others,  the  anniversary  of  their  oiati.  Imagine  the 
strong  bond  of  brotherlxooj  thus  sanctified  among  them,  and 
consider  also  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  state ; 
tie  greater  deliberation  and  openness  necessarily  given  to  the 
jutemplation   of  marriage,   to   which   all  the  people   were 


*  Or  at  least  for  iUi  principal  families.    Yide  A.px^^tvA.V'x.  %  / '  "Sijw\^ 
[  MarrJages. '' 
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fiolemnly  to  bear  testimony ;  the  more  lofty  and  unselfisli  tone 
wliich  it  would  give  to  all  tliidr  thouglits.  It  was  tlie  exact 
contrary  of  stolen  marriage.  It  was  man-iage  to  which  God 
and  man  were  taken  for  witnesses,  and  every  eye  was  invoked 
for  its  glance,  and  every  tongue  for  its  prayers.* 

§  vm.  Later  historians  have  delighted  themselves  in  dwell- 
ing (Ml  the  pageantry  of  the  marriage  day  itself,  but  I  do  not 
find  tlut  tliey  have  authority  for  the  splendor  of  their  descrip- 
tions. 1  cannot  lind  a  word  in  the  older  Chronicles  about  the 
jewels  or  dress  of  the  brides,  and  I  believe  the  ceremony  to 
have  been  more  quiet  and  homely  than  is  usually  supposed. 
The  only  sentence  which  gives  color  to  the  usual  accounts  of 
it  is  one  of  Sansovino's,  in  wliieh  he  says  that  the  niiignificeDt 
dress  of  the  brides  in  his  day  was  founded  "  on  ancient  cus- 
tom." f  However  this  may  have  been,  the  circumstances  of 
the  rite  were  otherwise  very  simple.  Each  maiden  bainght 
her  dowry  with  her  in  a  small  "  cassetta,"  or  chest;  thej 
went  first  to  the  C4ithedral,  and  waited  for  the  youths,  who 
having  come,  they  heard  muss  together,  and  the  bishop 
preaclied  to  tlium  and  blessed  them :  and  so  each  bridegroom 
took  liis  bride  and  lier  dowry  and  bore  her  home. 

§  IX.  It  seems  that  the  alarm  given  by  the  attack  of  tl« 


*  "Nazionale  quasi  la  ceremonia,  perciocclie  per  essa  nuovi  difcnsori*^  j 
acquistar  andava  la  patria.  sostegui  nuovi  le  leggi,  la  \iheitdL"—M>itintSi 

f  "VestiUi,  per  untu'o  um,  di  biuDCo,  e  con  chiorae  sparse  gift  ^^  i 
gpallc,  conteste  con  Tiln  d'  oro,"     "Dressed  acwtrding  to  ancient  a«tgf  i*j 
wbile,  aud  willi  her  hair  thrown  down  upon  her  shoulders,  interwoven  «'!•*  [ 
threads  of  guld,"    This  was  wlien  she  was  first  brought  out  of  her  cbiirtilj*  I 
to  he  spcn  1>3'  Ilit'  guests  invited  to  the  espousala.     "  And  "when  the  form'' J 
the  espousal  lias  been  gone  Uirough,  dio  is  led,  to  the  sound  of  pipes  t^l 
trumpets,  and  other  niusicid  instruments,  round  the  room.  rf/ji«r//i^*'^"^| 
ail  (Jt€  fiwe,  and  homng  herself  before  (he  gv€«ifi  (ballaudo  placidanieutc'l 
facendo  inchini  ai  convilati);  and  so  she  returns  to  her  chamber:  and  win 
other  guests  have  arrived,  she  again  conies  forth,  and  makes  the  circuit'' 
the  cUmiiber.    And  this  is  repeated  for  an  hour  or  Bomewhnt  more;  * 
tlicii.  accompanied  by  many  ladies  who  wait  for  her,  she  enters  a  gond 
wiihiiiit  Its  fclze  (canopy),  and,  seated  on  a  somewhat  raisod  eoatfovi 
wiih  f"ar|iels,  with  a  great  number  of  gondolas  following  her.  she  p* 
vMt  thti  niouaslbries  aud  couvytsV^,  -w^vMeaoever  she  has  any  relatioii& 
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pirates  put  an  end  to  tlie  custom  of  fixing  one  day  for  all 
marriages:  but  the  maiu  objects  of  tlie  institution  were  still 
attained  by  tlie  perfect  publicity  given  to  the  marriages  of  all 
the  noble  families;  the  bridegroom  stimding  in  the  Court  of 
the  Ducal  Palace  to  receive  congratulations  on  his  betrothal, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility  attending  the  nuptials,  and 
rejoicing,  "  as  at  some  jx^reoual  good  fortune ;  since,  by  tlio 
constitution  of  the  state,  they  are  for  ever  iiu^orpomtod  to- 
I  gcthor,  as  if  of  one  and  the  same  family."*  Hut  the  festival 
^Bof  the  2nd  of  Febniary,  after  the  year  943,  seems  to  have  l)een 
^B observed  only  in  memory  of  the  deliverance  of  the  brides,  and 
^Bno  longer  set  apai-t  for  public  nuptials. 

^B  §  X.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  varioufl-] 
^^  accounts,  or  distinguishing  the  inaccurate  ones,  of  the  manner 
of  keeping  tliis  memorable  festival.  I  shall  first  give  Sanso- 
vino's,  which  is  the  popular  one,  and  then  note  the  points  of 
importance  in  the  counter-statements.  Sansovino  says  that 
the  success  of  the  pursuit  of  the  pirates  was  owing  to  the  ready 
lielp  and  hard  fighting  of  the  men  of  the  district  of  Sta.  Maria 
Formosa,  for  the  most  part  tnmlvraakers;  aTid  that  they, 
^^  having  been  presented  after  the  victory  to  tlie  Doge  and  the 
^■"Senate,  were  told  to  ask  some  favor  for  tlieir  reward,  *'  The 
^^  good  men  tlien  said  that  they  desired  the  Prince,  witlj  his 
wife  and  the  Signory,  to  visit  every  year  the  church  of  their 
district,  on  the  day  of  its  feast.  And  the  Prince  asking  them, 
*Snppose  it  should  rain?'  they  answered,  *We  will  give  you 
liats  to  cover  you  ;  and  if  you  are  thirsty,  we  will  give  you  to 
drink.'  Whence  is  it  that  the  Yicar,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
presents  to  the  Doge,  on  his  visit,  two  flasks  of  uiidvoisief  and 
two  oranges;  and  presents  to  him  two  gilded  hats,  bearing  tlie 
arms  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Prince,  and  of  the  Vicar.  And  thus 
as  instituted  tlie  Feast  of  the  Maries,  which  was  called  noble 


*  Sansovino. 

f  English,  "Malmsey."    The  reader  will  find  a  most  amusing  acconssit 
Vof  the  negotiations  between  the  English  and  VeueXu\v\ft,  Vw^'i^iva"  *^"'"  ""'^^"^ 
oodoti  with  this  wliw,  in  Mr.  Brown's  lviu\sVA.\iou  «l  * 
fife  Appendix  IX. 
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and  fninouB  because  tlic  people  from  all  round  came  together 
to  behold  it.  xVnd  it  \v;wt  celebrated  in  this  niaiinor ;.,.." 
The  account  which  folloNVB  is  somewhat  prolix ;  but  its  substance 
is,  briefly,  that  twelve  maidens  were  elected,  two  for  each  divi- 
sion of  the  city  ;  and  that  it  was  decided  by  lot  which  contrade, 
or  quarters  of  the  town,  should  provide  them  with  dresses. 
Til  is  was  done  at  enormous  expense,  one  contrada  eontcnding 
with  another,  and  even  the  jewels  of  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark 
l:>eing  lent  for  the  occasion  to  the  "Maries,"  as  the  twelve 
damsels  were  called.  They,  being  thus  dressed  with  gold,  and 
silvei',  and  jewels,  went  in  their  galley  to  St.  Mark^s  for  the 
D<i;^o,  M'ho  joined  them  with  the  Signory,  and  went  first  to 
San  Pietro  di  Castello  to  hear  mass  on  St.  Mark's  day,  the 
31i*t  of  January,  and  to  Santa  Maria  Formosa  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  the  intermediate  day  being  spent  in  passiug  in 
procession  through  the  streets  of  the  city;  "and  sometimes 
there  arose  quarrels  about  the  places  they  should  pass  thj'ough, 
for  every  one  wanted  them  to  pass  by  his  house.'* 

§  XI.  Nearly  the  same  account  is  given  by  Comer,  who, 
however,  does  not  say  anything  about  the  hats  or  the  malvoisio. 
These,  however,  we  find  again  in  the  Matricola  de'  Casseleri, 
which,  of  course,  sets  the  services  of  the  trunkmakers  and  tlie 
privileges  obtained  by  tliem  in  the  most  brilliant  liglit.  The 
quaintness  of  the  old  Venetian  is  hardly  to  be  rendered  into 
English.  "  And  jou  must  know  that  the  said  tnmkniakefS 
were  the  men  who  were  the  cause  of  such  victory,  and  of 
taking  the  galley,  and  of  cutting  all  the  Triestiues  to  pieces, 
because,  at  that  time,  they  were  valiant  men  and  well  in  order. 
The  which  victory  was  on  the  2nd  February,  on  the  day  of  tl» 
Madonna  of  candles.  And  at  the  request  and  entreaties  of  tJtf 
said  trunkmakei"S,  it  was  decreed  that  the  Doge,  every 
as  long  as  Venice  shall  endure,  should  go  on  the  eve 
said  feast  to  vespers  in  the  said  chureli,  with  the  Sij 
And  be  it  noted,  that  the  vicar  ib  obliged  to.  give  to  thePof 
two  Jfasks  of  malvois\e,  mtl\  two  orauges  besides.  Aud 
it  ia  obsei-ved,  and  w\\\  'be  oV»ftcvve^  ;ivN«w3%,r  Tlie  read 
must  observe  the  ccvntm\\a\  Gowlvmou  \3fcV««yei\i."^\..^^j^'*.^ 
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31st  of  January,  and  CandlemaB  the  2iid  of  Febniary. 
Tlie  fact  appeara  to  be,  that  the  marriage  day  in  the  old 
republic  was  St.  Mai'k's  day,  and  the  recovery  of  the  brides 
was  the  same  day  at  evening ;  so  that,  as  we  are  told  by 
Sansovino,  the  coiimieiuorative  festival  began  on  that  day,  but 
it  Wiis  eontinned  to  the  day  of  the  Pnriiication,  tiiat  especial 
thanks  might  be  rendered  to  the  Virgin;  and,  the  visit  to 
Sta.  Maria  Forrnosa  being  the  most  important  ceremony  of  the 
whole  festival,  the  old  chroniclers,  and  even  Sansovino,  got 
confused,  and  asserted  the  victory  itself  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  day  appointed  for  that  pilgrimage. 

§  XTi.  I  doubt  not  that  the  i-eader  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  beantiful  h"nes  of  Bogers  is  as  much  grieved  ae  I  am  at  the 
interference  of  the  "casket-makers"  with  the  achievement 
which  the  poet  ascribes  to  the  bridegrooms  alone ;  an  inter- 
ference qnite  ;i3  inopportune  as  tliat  of  old  Lc  Balafre  with 
the  victory  of  his  nephew,  in  the  unsatisfactory  conclusion  of 
"  Qnentin  Diirward."  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  get  the  casket- 
makers  quite  out  of  the  way ;  but  it  may  gratify  some  of  my 
readei-8  to  know  that  a  chi-onicle  of  the  year  1378,  quoted  by 
Galliciolli,  denies  tlie  agency  of  the  people  of  Sta.  Mai-ia 
Formosa  altogether,  in  these  terms:  "Some  say  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Sta.  M.  Formosa  were  those  who  recovered  the  spoil 
("predra;''  I  may  notice,  in  passing,  that  most  of  the  old 
chroniclers  appear  to  consider  the  recovery  of  tlio  caslceU 
ratlier  more  a  subject  of  congratulation  than  that  of  the 
brides),  and  that,  for  their  reward,  they  asked  the  Doge  and 
Signory  to  visit  Sta.  M.  Fonnosa ;  but  thh  w  falm.  The 
going  to  Sta.  M.  FoiTnosa  was  because  the  thing  had  succeeded 
»on  that  day,  and  because  this  was  then  the  only  church  in 
"Venice  in  honor  of  the  Yirgin."  But  here  is  again  the  mis- 
t:ake  aliout  the  day  itself ;  and  besides  if  wo  get  rid  altogether 
|<5f  tlie  tmnkmakers,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  ceremony 
the  oranges  and  liats,  of  which  tlie  accounts  seem  authentic  \ 
f,  however,  the  reader  likes  to  substitute  "  carpeiileT^"'  ox 
liou8e-builde;»"/o/'  aiisA'ct-makers,  lie  may  do  &o  vj\\\\  ^xesiX 
m  (vide  QaJIicioUi,  Jib.  n.  §  1758) ;  but  I  icar  tVa\-  otlcs  oi 
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tlie  otlier  bodj  of  tradeemea  must  l»€  allowed  to  Iiaro 
fiiiuill  sluire  in  Ujc  lionor  of  tlic  victory, 

§  xra.  But  whatever  doubt  attaches  to  tlie  particular 
ctunetances  of  its  origin,  there  is  none  respecting  the  eplem 
of  the  festival  itself,  as  it  was  celebrated  for  four  ceutuii 
afterwards.     We  find  that  each  contrada  spent  from  80' 
1U(.M)  zecchins  in  tlie  di'esa  of  the  "  Maries"  entrusted  to 
but  I  cannot  find  among  how  many  contrade  tlie  twelve  M 
were  divided;  it  is  also  to  be  supposed  that   most  of  tlie 
accounts  given  refer  to  the  later  periods  of  the  celebration  of 
the  festival.     In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  tlie 
good  Doge  Pietro  Orseolo  II.  left  in  his  will  the  third  vf  liis 
entire  fortuye  "  per  la  Feeta  della  Marie ;"  and,  in   the  four- 
teenth  century,  bo  many  people  came  from  the  rest  of  Italy  to 
Bee  it,  that  special  police  regulations  were  made  for  it,  and  tbfi 
Council  of  Ten  wcj-e  twice  suiinnoned  before  it  took  place.* 
The  expcuiie  lavislied  upon  it  bcems  to  have  increased  till  tbe 
year  1379,  when  all  the  i-eaourecs  of  the  republic  were  require*! 
for    the  terrible  war  of   Chiozza,  and    all  festivity  was  for 
that  time  put  an  end  to.     The  issue  of  the  war  left  the  Tenc- 
tians  with  neither  the  power  nor  the  disposition  to  restore  tl)« 
festival   on   its  ancient   Bcale,  and   they  seem  to  have  ken 
ashamed  to  exhibit  it  in  reduced  splendor.     It  was  entirelj 
abolished. 

§  xn^  As  if  to  do  away  even  with  its  memoiy,  every  i^ 
tiwG  of  the  surrounding  scene  which  was  associated  with  that 
festival  has  been  in  succeeding  ages  destroyed.  With  cue  soli- 
tary exception, t  there  is  not  a  house  left  in  the  whole  Pia^M 
of  Santa  Maria  Formosa  from  whose  windows  the  festa  of  tlw 
Maries  has  ever  been  seen :  of  the  church  in  whicJi  they  ww^ 
Bhipped,  not  a  stone  is  left,  even  tho  form  of  the  ground  and 
direction  of  the  neighboring  canals  are  changed  ;  and  thcie  '\i 
now  but  one  landmark  to  guide  the  steps  of  the  traveller  tt 
tlie  place  where  tho  white  cloud  rested,  and  the  shi'iue  V9 

*  "XV.  diebus  et  octo  diebuB  ante  festum  JIariftrum  omni  jiUDi)."— 'J* 
licioUi.  The  same  precautious  were  taken  before  tku  fuust  of  tho  Asccu^* 
f  Caaa  Vittura. 
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to  St.  Mary  tLe  EeautifuL  Yet  tlie  spot  is  still  worth 
]>ilgi'image,  fur  he  inuy  receive  a  lesson  upon  it,  thoiit,^h  a 
Ipaliif ul  one.  Let  liim  first  fill  his  mind  with  the  fair  images  j 
'of  the  ancient  festival,  and  then  eeek  that  laudmai'k  the  tower 
of  tlic  modern  church,  hudt  upou  the  place  where  the  daugliters 
of  Venice  knelt  yearly  with  her  noblest  lords ;  and  let  hitn 
look  at  the  head  that  is  carved  on  the  base  of  the  tower,*  still 
dediciited  to  St.  Mary  the  Beautiful, 

II  §  XV.  A  hea^ — huge,  inhuman,  and  monstrous, — leering  in 
bestial  degradation,  too  foul  to  be  either  pictured  or  described, 
or  to  be  beheld  for  more  than  an  instant ;  yet  let  it  be  endured 
for  that  instant ;  for  in  that  head  is  emlwdied  the  type  of  the 
evil  spirit  to  which  Venice  was  abandoned  in  the  fomih  period 
of  her  decline  ;  and  it  is  well  that  we  should  see  and  feel  the 
full  horror  of  it  on  this  spot,  and  loiow  what  pestilence  it  was 
that  came  and  breathed  upon  her  beaaty,  until  it  melted  away 
like  the  white  cloud  from  the  ancient  fields  of  Santa  Maria 
Formosa. 

§  XVI.  This  head  is  one  of  many  hundreds  which  disgrace 

the  latest  buildings  of  the  city,  all  more  or  less  agreeing  in 

their  expression  of  sneering  mockery,  in  most  cases  enhanced 

by  thrusting  out  the  tongue.     Most  of  them  occur  upon  the 

bridges,  whicli  were  among  the  very  last  works  undertaken  by 

the  republic,  several,  for  instance,  upon  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 

and  they  are  evidences  of  a  delight  in  the  contemplation  of 

^bestial  vice,  and  tlie  expression  of  low  sarcasm,  which  is,  I  be- 

^hieve,  the  most  liopeless  state  into  which  the  human  mind  can 

fall.     This  spirit  of  idiotic  mockery  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  most 

striking  characteristic  of  the  last  period  of  the  Eenaissance, 

which,  in  consequence  of  tlie  cbai'acter  thus  imparted  to  its 

sculpture,  I  have  called  grotesque ;  but  it  must  be  our  imme- 

^ydiate  task,  and  it  will  be  a  most  interesting  one,  to  distinguish 

^[between  this  base  groteequeness,  and  tliat  magnificent  condition 

of  fantastic  imagination,  which  was  above  noticed  as  one  of  the 

.chief  elements  of  the  Northei'n  Gothic  mini     Nor  is  this  a 


*  Tbc  keystone  of  the  arch  on  its  wealenv  svdti,  tafcm?; 
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question  of  interesting  specnlatioii  merely  :  for  the  distinction 
between  the  true  and  false  grotesque  is  one  which  the  present 
tendencies  of  the  English  mind  have  rendered  it  practically 
important  to  ascertain  ;  and  that  in  a  degree  which,  until  lie 
has  made  eomo  progress  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  tLe 
reader  will  hardly  anticipate. 

§  xvn.  lUit,  lii-eit,  1  have  to  note  one  peculiarity  in  the  late 
architecture  of  Venice,  which  will  materially  assist  ns  in  un- 
derstanding the  time  natui-e  of  the  spirit  which  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  our  inquii*y ;  and  this  peculiarity,  singularly  enough,  li 
first   exeiiij>liiied  in  the  very  far^ade  of  Santa  Maria  Fomiosn 
which  is  Hanked  hy  the  grotcscjue  head  to  which  our  attention 
has  just  been  directed.     Tliis  fayade,  whose  ai-chitect  is  nit- 
kntiwn,  consiate  of  a  pediment,  s\i6tained  on  four  Coriutliian 
pilasters,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  earliest  in  Venice  which  appear? 
entit'ely  destitute  of  every  religious  symhol,,  sculpture,  or  in- 
8*yripti<yn  /  unless  the  CardinaFs  hat  ujwn  the  shield  in  the 
centre  of  the  impediment  be  considered  a  religious  eyinlxiL 
The  entire  fayade  is  nothing  else  than  a  monument  to  the  Ail* 
miral  Vincenzo  Cappello.     Two  tablets,  one  between  each  paj^ 
of  flanking  pillai^s,  record  his  acts  and  honors  ;  and,  on  the 
responding  spaces  upon  the  base  of  the  church,  ai*e  twocircnl 
trophies,  composed  of  halberts,  arrows,  flags,  tridents,  heliiitits, 
and  lances :  sculptures  which  are  just  as  valueless  in  a  nillita^ 
as  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view ;  for,  being  all  copied  from 
the  forms  of  Roman  arms  and  armor,  they  cannot  even  he  re- 
ferred to  for  information  respecting  the  costume  of  the  perioJ- 
Over  the  door,  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  fayade,  exactly 
the  spot  which  in  the  "  barhai'ous"  St.  Mark's  is  occupied 
the  figure  of  Christ,  is  the  statue   of  Vincenzo  Cappello, 
Rijman  armor.     He  died  in  1542 ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  tl 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  fixed  as  the  period  wbeu, 
Venice,  churches  wore  first  built  to  the  glory  of  man,  instei 
of  the  glory  of  God. 

§  xvm.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture  liistory,  notliii 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  close  connection  of  punisLnK 
with  the  sin  of  vain-glory.   Every  other  sin  is  occasionally 
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mitted  to  remain,  for  lengthened  periods,  withont  definite 
chastisement ;  but  the  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  the  claim  of 
honor  by  man,  as  belonging  to  himself,  are  visited  at  once, 
whether  in  Hezekiah,  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Herod,  with  the 
most  tremendous  punishment.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the 
firet  reason  for  the  fall  of  Yenice  was  the  manifestation  of  such 
a  spirit ;  and  it  is  most  singular  to  observe  the  definiteness  with 
which  it  is  here  marked, — as  if  so  appointed,  that  it  might  be 
Impossible  for  future  ages  to  miss  the  lesson.  For,  in  the  long 
inscriptions*  which  record  the  acts  of  Yincenzo  Cappello,  it 
might,  at  least,  have  been  anticipated  that  some  expressions 
would  occur  indicative  of  remaining  pretence  to  religious  feel- 
ing, or  formal  acknowledgement  of  Divine  power.  But  there 
are  none  whatever.  The  name  of  God  does  not  once  occur ; 
that  of  St.  Mark  is  found  only  in  the  statement  that  Cappello 
was  a  procurator  of  the  church :  there  is  no  word  touching 
either  on  the  faith  or  hope  of  the  deceased ;  and  the  only  sen- 

*  The  inscriptions  are  as  follows : 
To  the  left  of  the  reader. 

"VINCENTIUS  CAPELLUS  MARrriMARUM 
EERXJM  PEBITI88IMU8  ET  ANTIQUORTTM 
LAUDIBITSFAR,  TBIBEMIUM  ONEBABXA 

BUM  PRfiFECTUS,  AB  HENBICO  Vn.  BRI 
TANNIC  REOE  INSIGITE  DONATUS  CLA8 
SIB  LEGATUS  V,  IMP.  DESIG.  TEB  CLAS 

8EM  DEDTJXIT,  COLLAPSAM  NAVALEM  DIB 
CIPLINAM  BBSTmnr,  AD  ZACXmTHUM 
AUBLffl  CJE8ARI8  LEGATO  PRISCAM 
VElfETAM  VIBTUTKM  08TENDIT." 

To  the  right  of  the  reader. 

"m  AMBRACIO  SmU  BABBABUSSUM  OTTHO     . 
MANIOC  CliASSIS  DUCEM  mCLUSIT 
POSTBTOIE  AD  rKTEBNTTIONEM  DELETU 
BUB  mSI  FATA  CHBISTIANIS  ADVEB8A 
YBTUISSENT.     m  BYZOmCO  smU  GAffTBO  NOVO 
BXPUGNATO  DIVI  MARCI  PBOOl 
VNIVERBO  BEIP  C0NSB3SSn  CSQK 
IN  PATBIA  MORITUB  TOTIUft  CR 
MCXBOBX,  ANNO  ^TATIS  LXXIV.  tumtmXf.' 


I 
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tence  which  alhides  to  supernatural  powers  at  all,  alliidea  to 
them  lUider  the  heathen  name  of  fate^y  m  its  exphmation  of 
wliat  the  Admiral  Cappeilo  would  have  accomplished,  "  nisi 
fata  Chiistianis  advei'sa  vetnissent." 

§  XEX.  Having  taken  giiiiicieat  note  of  all  the  baseness  of 
mind  which  these  facts  indicate  in  the  people,  we  shall  not  be 
snrprised  to  find  immediate  signs  of  dotage  in  the  conception 
of  their  architectnre.  The  churches  raised  throughout  this 
period  are  so  grossly  debased,  that  even  the  Italian  critics  of 
the  present  day,  who  are  partially  awakened  to  the  true  state 
of  art  in  Italy,  though  blind,  as  yet,  to  its  true  cause,  exhaust 
their  terms  of  reproach  upon  these  last  efforts  of  the  Renais- 
sance builders.  The  two  churches  of  San  Moisc  and  Santa 
Maria  Zobenigo,  which  are  among  the  most  remai'kable  in  Yenice 
for  their  manifestation  of  insolent  atheism,  are  characterized  by 
Lazari,  the  one  as  '*culmine  d'  ogni  follia  architettonica,"  the 
other  as  "  orrido  ammasso  di  pietra  d'  Istria,"  with  added  expres- 
sions of  contempt,  as  just  as  it  is  unmitigated. 

§  XX.  Kow  both  these  churches,  which  I  should  like  the 
reader  to  visit  in  succession,  if  possible,  after  that  of  Sta. 
Maria  Formosa,  agree  with  that  cliurch,  and  with  each  other, 
in  being  totally  destitute  of  religious  symbols,  and  entirely 
dedicated  to  the  honor  of  two  Venetian  families.  In  San 
Mois6,  a  buvst  of  Yincenzo  Fini  is  set  on  a  tall  narrow  pyramid, 
above  the  central  door,  with  this  marvellous  inscription : 


'  OMNE  FA8TIGIVM 
VTBTVTE  ISCTLET 

vmcBNTivH  Visa." 


4 


It  is  very  difficult  to  translate  this;  for  fastiginm,  besides 

its  general  sense,  has  a  particular  one  in  architecture,  and  refers 

to  the  part  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  bust ;  but  the  main 

meaning  of  it  is  that  "  Yincenzo  Fini  fills  all  height  with  hia 

I       virtue."    The  inscription  goes  on  into  farther  praise,  but  this  ex- 

H    ample  is  enough.     Over  the  two  lateral  doors  are  two  other 

W    laudatory  in.seriptions  of  younger  meml)ers  of  the  Fini  family, 

dio  dates  of  death  of  the  t^Tee\\eToeia\>eni^  l^^O,  ie.85^  and 

JtT^Oj  working  thus  the  period  oi  com\inmia.Ve  ^^®:vii\:ix:\wx. 
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:.  In  like  maimer,  t!ie  Cluirch  of  Santa  Maria  Zobenigo 
is  entirely  dodiciited  to  tliti  Barbaro  family;  the  only  religions 
symbols  with  wliicli  it  is  invested  being  statues  of  angels  blow- 
ing brazen  trumpets,  intended  to  express  the  spreading  of  the 
^fame  of  tlie  Baibaro  family  in  heaven.     At  the  top  of  the 
Bchurch  is  Venice  croiTOed,  between  Justice  and  Temperance, 
^^^pTiistice  holding  a  pair  of  groeer^s  scales,  of  iron,  swinging  in 
H^lie  wind.     There  is  a  two-necked  stone  eagle  (the  Biu'baro 
■crest),  witli  a  copper  crown,  in  the  centre  of  the  pedunent. 
A  huge  statue  of  a  Barbaro  in  armor,  with  a  fiuitiiatic  head- 
dress, over  the  central  door;  and  four  Barbaros  in  niches,  two 
111  each  side  of  it,  strutting  statuee,  in  the  conunon  stage 
postures  of  the  period, — Jo.  Maria  Barharo,  sapiens  ordlnum ; 
JiJarinus  Barbaro,  Senator  (reading  a  speech  in  a  Ciceronian 
.ttitude);  Fmne.  Barbaro,  legatus  in  classe  (in  armor,  with 
high-heeled  boots,  and  luukiiig  resolutely  tierce) ;  and  Carolus 
Barl)aro,  sapiens  ordinum  :  the  decorations  of  the  facade  being 
completed  by  two  trophies,  consisting  of  dnuns,  trumpets,  flags 
and  cannon ;  and  six  plans,  sculptured  in  relief,  of  the  towns 
^of  Zai-a,  Candia,  Padua,  Rome,  Corfu,  and  Spalatro. 
^M       §  xxn.  When  the  traveller  has  sufiieioutly  considered  tlie 
meaning  of  this  fac^ade,  he  ought  to  visit  tlie  Cinirch  of  St. 
Eustacliio,  remarkable  for  the  dramatic  effect  of  tlie  group  of 
sculptm-e  on  its  fayade,  and  then  the  Church  of  the  Ospeda- 
letto  (see  Index,  under  head   Ospedaletto) ;  noticing,  on  his 
^way,  the  lieads  on  the  fonndations  of  the  Palazzo  Corner  della 
^KRegina,  and  the  Palazzo  Pesaro,  and  any  other  heads  curved 
jHon  the  modci-n  bridges,  closing  with,  those  on  the  Bridge  of 

He  will  then  have  obtained  a  perfect  idea  of  the  style  and 
feeling  of  the  Grotesque  Renaissance.  I  cannot  pollute  this 
volume  by  any  illustration  of  its  worst  forms,  hot  the  head 
turned  to  the  front,  on  the  right-hand  in  the  opposite  Plate, 
will  give  the  general  reader  an  idea  of  its  most  graceful  and 
j^refincd  developments.  The  figure  set  beside  it,  on  the  left^  ia 
'B&  piece  of  noble  ^I'otosque,  from  fouTtee\i\\x  cyauX: 
snd  it  must  he  oar  piiesent  task  to  asceitam  ^'b 
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diiference  winch  exists  ])etwcen  tlie  two,  by  an  accurate  inquiry 
into  the  true  essence  of  the  grotesque  spirit  itself. 

§  xxm.  First,  then,  it  seemB  to  rae  that  tlie  grotesque  is,  in 
aJmoet  all  cases,  composed  of  two  elements,  one  ludicrous,  tlie 
other  fearful ;  that,  as  one  or  other  of  these  elements  pi'evails, 
the  grotesque  falls  into  two  branches,  sportive  grotesque  and 
terrible  grotesque ;  but  that  we  cannot  legitimately  consider  it 
under  these  two  asj^cts,  because  tlicro  are  hardly  any  exam- 
ples which  do  not  in  some  degree  combine  both  elements ; 
there  are  few  grotesques  so  utterly  playful  as  to  be  overcast 
witli  no  shade  of  feavfiilness,  and  few  so  fearful  as  abso- 
lutely to  exclude  ail  ideas  of  jest.  But  although  we  cannot 
separate  the  grotesque  itself  into  two  branches,  we  may  easily 
examine  separately  the  two  conditions  of  mind  which  it  seeioa 
to  combine;  ami  consider  sncccssively  what  are  the  kinds  of 
jest,  and  what  the  kinds  of  fearfiilness,  which  may  be  legiti- 
mately expressed  in  the  various  walks  of  art,  and  how  their 
axpres-sions  actually  occur  in  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
schools. 

First,  then,  what  ai-e  the  conditions  of  playfuhiess  which 
we  may  fitly  express  in  noble  ai-t,  or  which  (for  this  is  the 
same  thing)  are  consistent  with  nobleness  in  humanity  ?  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  proper  function  of  play,  with  respect 
not  to  youth  merely,  but  to  all  mankind  ? 

§  xxrv.  It  is  a  much  more  serious  question  than  may  be  at 
first  supposed ;  for  a  healthy  manner  of  play  is  necessary  in 
order  to  a  healthy  manner  of  work :  and  because  the  choice 
of  our  recreation  is,  in  most  cases,  left  to  oureelves,  while  the 
nature  of  our  work  is  generally  fixed  by  necessity  or  authority, 
it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  more  distressful  consequences 
may  not  have  resulted  from  mistaken  choice  in  play  than  from 
mistaken  direction  in  labor. 

§  xxv.    Observe,  however,  that  we  are  only   concerned, 

here,  with  that  kind  of  play  which  causes  laughter  or  implies 

recreation,  not  with  thiit  which  consists  in  the  excitement  of 

the  eiwi-gies  whether  of  body  or  m\wd.    Mv\ftc\\Vdr  exertion  is, 

indeed,  in  youth,  one  of  tlie  coT\^\VV\owft  tA  T^ereaievaw, -^^.>a^. 
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Neither  the  violent  bodily  labor  wbich  cliJldren  of  all 
agree  to  cull  play,"  nor  tlie  grave  ex^.iteiTaent  of  the  mental 
faculties  in  games  of  skill  or  chance,  ai*e  in  anywise  connected 
with  the  state  of  feehng  we  have  here  to  investigate,  namely, 
that  Bportiveness  which  man  possesses  in  common  with  many 
[iforior  creatures,  but  to  which  his  higher  faculties  give  nobler 

"expression  in  the  various  manifestations  of  wit,  humor,  and 
^aney. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  this  instinct  of  play- 

'fulness  is  indulged  or  repressed,  mankind  are  broadly  dietin- 
juishable  into  four  classes:  the  men  who  play  wisely;  who 
^lay  necessarily ;  who  play  inordinately  ;  and  who  play  not  at 

"all. 

§  XXVI.  First :  Those  who  play  wisely.     It  is  evident  that 
the  idea  of  any  kind  of  play  can  only  be  associated  with  the 

Eea  of  an  imperfect,  childish,  and  fatigable  nature.  As  far 
men  can  raise  that  nature,  so  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  in- 
rested  by  trifles  or  exhausted  by  toils,  tliey  i*aise  it  above 
piay ;  he  whose  heart  is  at  once  fixed  upon  heaven,  and  open 
to  the  earth,  so  as  to  apprehend  tlie  importance  of  heavenly 
doctrines,  and  the  compass  of  human  sorrow,  will  have  little 
disposition  for  jest ;  and  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  his  character  and  intellect,  wiU  be,  in  general, 
the  incapability  of  surprise,  or  exuberant  and  sudden  emotion, 
whidi  must  render  play  impossible.  It  is,  however,  evidently 
not  intended  that  many  men  should  even  reach,  far  less  pass 
their  lives  in,  that  solemn  state  of  tlioughtfulness,  which 
brings  them  into  the  nearest  brotherhood  with  their  Divine 
Master ;  and  the  highest  and  healthiest  state  which  is  compc" 
tent  to  ordinaiy  humanity  appears  to  be  that  wliich,  accept- 
ing the  necessity  of  recreation,  and  yielding  to  the  impulses  of 
natural  delight  springing  out  of  health  and  innocence,  does, 
indeed,  condescend  often  to  playfiduess,  but  never  without 
^■tick  deep  love  of  God,  of  tnith,  and  of  humanity,  as  shall 
make  even  its  slightest  words  I'overent,  its  idlest  fancies  \)ri> 
^table,  and  its  keenest  satire  indvil^ei^t.  ^oT^^j^j^^^ 
pfeto  fiirnish  us  mth,  perhaps,  the  ftncst  ?LTi^' 
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pies  of  tliis  playfulness :  in  the  one  case,  unmixed  witli  satire, 
tlie  perfectly  simple  eflFusiun  of  that  spirit 

*'  Which  gives  to  all  the  self-same  bent, 
Whose  life  is  wisi-,  and  innocent;" 

— Ill  Plato,  and,  by  the  by,  in  a  very  wise  book  of  onr  own 
times,  not  unworthy  of  being  named  in  such  companionsliip, 
"  Friends  in  Council,"  mingled  with  an  exquisitely  tender  and 
loving  satire. 

§  XXVII.  Secondly :  The  men  who  play  necessarily.  That 
highest  spefticd  of  playfulneBd,  which  we  have  just  been  cou- 
sideriug,  is  evidently  the  condition  of  a  mind,  not  only  highly 
cultivated,  but  so  liabitually  trained  to  intellectual  labor  that 
it  can  bring  a  considerable  force  of  accurate  thought  into  its 
moments  even  of  recreation.  This  is  not  possible^  unless  so 
much  repose  of  mind  and  heart  are  enjoyed,  even  at  the 
periods  of  greatest  exertion,  that  tlie  rest  required  by  tlie  system 
is  diffused  over  the  whole  life.  To  the  majority  of  mankind, 
sucli  a  state  is  evidently  unattainable.  The}'  must,  ]>crforce, 
pass  a  large  part  of  their  lives  in  employments  both  irksome 
and  toilsome,  demanding  an  expenditure  of  energy  wluch  ex- 
hausts the  system,  and  yet  consuming  that  energy  upon  sa1>- 
jccts  incapable  of  interesting  the  nobler  faculties.  When  such 
employments  are  intermitted,  those  noble  instincts,  fancy, 
imagination,  and  curiosity,  are  all  hungry  for  the  food  which 
the  labor  of  the  day  has  denied  to  them,  while  yet  the  weari- 
ness of  the  body,  in  a  great  degree,  forbids  their  applieatitin 
to  any  serious  subject.  They  therefore  exert  themselves  with- 
out any  deteiinined  pui']>ose,  and  under  no  vigorous  resti-aint, 
but  gather,  as  best  they  may,  such  various  nourishment,  and 
put  themselves  to  such  fantastic  exercise,  as  may  soonest  in- 
demnify them  for  their  past  imprisonment,  and  prepare  tliem 
to  endnre  their  recm"rence.  This  sketching  of  the  mental 
lindjR  as  tlieir  fetters  fall  away, — this  leaping  and  dancing  of 
the  heart  and  intellect,  when  they  are  restored  to  the  fresh  air 
of  houveih  yot  half  paralyzed  by  their  caytivity,  and  unable  to 
turn  tliemselves  to  any  earnest  p\iTpofec,— \QaSiTi«fces&'«^^s^» 
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t  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  importance,  wlietlier  in  polity, 
r  in  art. 

§  xxvin.  Tliirdly :  The  men  who  play  inordinately.  The 
most  perfect  state  of  society  which,  coiiHistently  with  due  un- 
derstanding of  man's  natnre,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  con- 
ive,  would  he  one  in  which  the  whole  human  race  were 
ivided,  more  or  less  distinctly,  into  workers  and  thinkei's ;  that  * 
to  say,  into  the  two  classes,  who  only  play  wisely,  or  play 
lecessai'ily.  But  the  number  and  the  toil  of  the  working  class 
are  enormously  increased,  probably  more  than  doubled,  by  tlie 
vices  of  the  men  who  neither  play  wisely  nor  neoessai'ily,  but 
enabled  by  circumstances,  and  permitted  by  their  want  of 
principle,  to  make  amusement  tlio  object  of  their  existence. 
There  is  not  any  moment  of  the  lives  of  such  men  which  is 
ot  injurious  to  othore ;  both  because  they  leave  the  work  im- 
one  which  was  appointed  for  thera,  and  because  tliey  iieces- 
ily  think  wrongly,  whenever  it  becomes  compulsory  upon 
them  to  think  at  all.  The  greater  portion  of  the  misery  of 
this  world  arises  from  the  false  opinions  of  men  whose  idleness 
lias  physically  incapacitated  them  from  forming  true  ones, 
very  duty  which  we  omit  obscures  some  truth  wliich  we 
should  have  known  ;  and  the  guilt  of  a  life  spent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  plcasimj  is  twofold,  partly  consisting  in  the  peiwersion 
of  action,  and  partly  in  the  dissemination  of  falsehood. 
I  g  xjox.  There  is,  however,  a  less  criminal,  though  hardly 
less  dangerous  condition  of  mind ;  which,  though  not  failing 
in  its  more  urgent  duties,  fails  in  the  finer  conscientiousness 
which  regulates  the  degree,  and  directs  the  choice,  of  amuse- 
ent,  at  those  times  when  amusement  is  allowable.  The  most 
^quent  error  in  this  respect  is  the  want  of  revei-enco  in  ap- 
proaching subjects  of  importance  or  sacredness,  and  of  caution " 
in  the  expression  of  thoughts  which  may  encourage  like  irrev- 
erence in  others :  and  these  faults  are  apt  to  gain  upon  the 
mind  imtil  it  becomes  habitually  more  sensible  to  what  is  lu- 
icrous  and  accidental,  thaii  to  wluit  is  grave  and  essential.,  in 
\j  subject  that  Is  brong]jt  before  it;  ot  e\e\\,  vsJt  X-asN.., $^^\^««* 
perceive  or  to  know  nothing  liut  w\ia\,  tol^-^  ^"a^ 
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Very  generally  minds  of  this  chai-a^ter  are  actire  and  able; 
aiui  many  of  them  are  bo  far  conscientious,  tliat  tliey  believe 
their  jesting  forwards  their  work.  Bnt  it  is  difficult  to  calcu- 
late the  harta  they  do,  by  destroying  the  reverence  which  is 
our  tiest  guide  into  all  truth ;  for  weakness  and  evil  are  easily 
vit^ible,  but  greatness  and  goodness  are  often  latent;  and  we  do 
ill  finite  mischief  by  exposing  weakness  to  eyes  wliick  cannot 
comprehend  greatness.  This  error,  however,  is  more  connected 
with  abuses  of  the  satirical  than  of  the  playful  instinct;  and  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  it  presently. 

§  XXX.  L:iatly :  The  men  who  do  not  play  at  all :  those 
who  are  so  dull  or  so  morose  as  to  be  incapable  of  mventiiig  or 
enjoying  jest,  and  in  whom  care,  guilt,  or  pride  represseu  aJJ 
liealthy  exhiluratiun  of  the  fancy ;  or  else  men  utterly  op- 
pressed with  labor,  and  driven  too  hard  by  the  necessities  of 
the  world  to  be  capable  of  any  species  of  happy  relaxation. 

§  XXX J.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  way  in  wldch  tliepfet 
enee  or  absence  of  joyf illness,  in  these  several  classes,  is 
pressed  in  art. 

1,  Wise   play.     The  first  and  noblest   class  hardly 
speak  through  art,  except  seriously ;  they  feel  its  nobli 
too  profoundly,  and  value  the  time  necessary  for  its  pri 
tion   too   highly,  to   employ   it   in    the   rendeiing  of  tnl 
thoughts.     The  playful  fancy  of  a  moment  may  innocentl 
expressed   by   the   passing   word  ;   but   he   can   hardly 
learned  the  preciousness  of  life,  who  passes  days  in  the  el 
ration  of  a  jest.     And,  as  to  what  i-egards  the  delineatii 
human  character,  the  nature  of  all  noble  art  is  to  epitomize 
embrace  so  much  at  once,  that  its  subject  can  never  be 
gether  ludicrous ;  it  must  possess  all  the  solemnities  of 
whole,  not  the  brightness  of  the  partial,  truth.     For  all 
that  makes  ua  smile  is  partial.     The  novelist  amuses  ub  byi 
relation  of  a  particular  incident;  but  the  painter  cannoi 
any  one  of  his  eliaracters  liefore  us  without  giving  someglii 
of  its  wliole  career.     That  of  wliicli  the  historian  infoi 
hi  successive  pages,  it  is  \\\e  tas^  ^l  \W ^■jccoJye?  txi  infonn 
at  once,  writing  upon  t\ie  couT\\.e*T\mc.^TvcA.\\w^xOv^'(iwii'Bssi? 
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of  the  moment.,  but  the  history  of  the  life  :  and  the  histoiy  of 
life  cun  never  be  a  jest. 

Whatever  part,  therefore,  of  the  sportive  energy  of  these 
men  of  the  highest  clasa  wouM  be  expressed  in  verbal  wit  or 
humor  iiuds  small  utterance  through  tlieir  ai't,  and  will  assur- 
edly be  eon  tin  ed,  if  it  occur  there  at  all,  to  ecaittered  and 
trivial  incidents.  But  bo  far  as  their  minds  can  recreate 
themselves  by  the  imagination  of  strange,  yet  not  laughable, 
forms,  which,  either  in  costume,  in  landscape,  or  in  any  other 
accessaries,  may  be  combined  with  those  neces&jiry  for  their 
more  earnest  purposes,  we  find  them  delighting  in  sueb  inven- 
tions ;  and  a  species  of  grotesqueness  tlience  arising  in  all  their 
work,  whicii  is  indeed  one  of  its  most  valuable  chai*acteri8tic8, 
but  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  sublime  or  ter- 
rible form  of  the  grotesque,  tliat  it  will  be  better  to  notice  it 
Tinder  that  head. 

§  xxxn.    2.    Necessary  play.       I  have   dwelt  much  in  a 
former  portion  of  this  work,  on  the  justice  and  desirableness 
of  employing  the  minds  of  inferior  workmen,  and  of  the  lower 
ordere  in  general,  in  the  production  of  objects  of  art  of  one 
kind  or  another.     So  far  as  men  of  tliis  class  are  compelled  to 
hard  manual    labor  for  their  daily  bread,  bo  far  forth  their 
artistical  efforts  must  be  rough  and  ignorant,  and  tlieir  artieti- 
cal  perceptions  comparatively  dull.     Now  it  is  not  possible, 
with  blunt  perceptions  and  rude   hands,  to  produce  works 
which  shall  be  pleasing  by  their  beauty ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
'ossible  to  produce  such  as  shall  be  interesting  by  their  char- 
acter or  amusing  by  their  satire.     For  one  hard-working  man 
ho  possesses  the  finer  instincts  which  decide  on  perfection  of 
nes  and  harmonies  of  color,  twenty  possess  dry  humor  or 
lUaint  fancy;  not  because  these  faculties  were  originally  given 
the  human  race,  or  to  any  section  of  it,  in  greater  degi*ee 
an  tlie  sense  of  beauty,  but  because   these  are  exercised  in 
*nr  daily  intercoui-se  with  each  other,  and  developed  by  the 
terest  which  we  take  in  the  affairs  of  life,  while  the  others 
not.     And  because,  therefore,  a  certam  dt^.«Ti:ft\ioi  fc^xRRRs&"^^^ 
\bably  attend  the  eSoH  to  express  tins l\\\mo\  ov  \«SNa' 
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an  ignorant 


coinparativo  failm-e  ttiU  assuredly  result  fi-om 
Btriiggle  to  reach  the  forms  of  solemn  beauty,  the  working- 
man^  who  turns  his  attention  piutially  to  ai-t,  will  probably, 
and  wisely,  clioose  to  do  that  which  he  can  do  liest,  and  indulge 
the  pnde  of  an  elfectivo  satire  rather  than  Bubjcct  himself  to 
assured  mortiHeation  in  the  puj-suit  of  beauty ;  and-  this  the 
more,  because  we  have  seen  tliat  his  application  to  art  is  to  bo 
playful  and  recreative,  and  it  is  not  in  i-ecreation  that  the  con- 
ditions of  perfection  can  be  fiilHUed. 

§  xxxni.  Kow  idl  the  forms  of  art  wliich  result  from  the 
comparatively  recreative  exertion  of  luiud.s  more  or  less  blunted 
or  encumbered  by  other  cares  and  toils,  the  art  wdiich  we  may 
call  generally  art  of  the  wayside,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is 
the  business  of  men's  lives,  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
Grotesque.  And  it  is  noble  or  inferior,  first,  'according  to  the 
tone  of  the  minds  which  have  produced  it,  and  in  proportion 
to  their  knowledge,  wit,  love  of  truth,  and  Icindness ;  secondly, 
according  to  the  degi'ee  of  strength  they  have  been  able  .to 
give  forth ;  but  yet,  however  much  we  may  find  in  it  needuag 
to  be  forgiven,  always  delightful  so  long  as  it  is  the  work  of 
gockd  and  ordiruirily  intelligent  men.  And  its  delightfulness 
ought  mainly  to  consist  in  those  very  iwperfcdAmu  which 
mark  it  for  work  done  in  times  of  rest.  It  is  not  its  own 
merit  so  mudi  as  the  enjoyment  of  liim  who  produced  it, 
which  is  to  be  the  source  of  the  Bpcctator's  ])lcasure ;  it  is  to 
the  streng'th  of  Ids  sympathy,  not  to  the  accuracy  of  his  criti- 
cism, that  it  makes  appeal ;  and  no  man  can  indeed  be  a  lover 
of  what  is  best  in  tlie  higher  walks  of  art,  who  has  not  feeling 
and  chanty  enough  to  rejoice  witii  the  rude  sportiveness  of 
hearts  tliat  have  escaped  out  of  prison,  and  to  be  thankful  for 
the  flowei-8  wliich  men  have  laid  their  burdeus  down  to  sow  by 
the  wayside. 

§  xxxrv.  And  consider  what  a  vast  araoimt  of  human  work 

this  right  understanding  of  its  meaning  will  make  fruitful  and 

admirable  to  us,  which  otherwise  we  could  only  have  passed 

by  with  contempt.     There  ia  vevjj  \\tUe,  arclvltecture  in  the 

world  which  fs,  iii  the  full  sense  oi  t\vB -woit^ft,  ^^jo^^xv^wO^^v 
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A  few  pieces  of  Italian  Gothic  and  Romanesque,  a  few  scat- 
tered fragments  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  of  Greek  temples,  are  all  that  we  possess  approaching 
to  an  ideal  of  perfection.  All  the  rest — Egyptian,  Norman, 
Arabian,  and  most  Gothic,  and,  which  is  very  noticeable,  for 
the  most  part  all  the  strongest  and  mightiest — depend  for  their 
power  on  some  developement  of  the  grotesque  spirit;  but 
much  more  the  inferior  domestic  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  what  similar  conditions  remain  to  this  day  in  coun- 
tries from  which  the  life  of  art  has  not  yet  been  banished  by 
its  laws.  The  fantastic  gables,  built  up  in  scroll-work  and 
steps,  of  the  Flemish  street;  the  pinnacled  roofs  set  with 
their  small  humorist  double  windows,  as  if  with  so  many  ears 
and  eyes,  of  Northern  France ;  the  blackened  timbers,  crossed 
and  carved  into  every  conceivable  waywardness  of  imagina- 
tion, of  Normandy  and  old  England ;  the  rude  hewing  of  the 
pine  timbers  of  the  Swiss  cottage ;  the  projecting  turrets  and 
bracketed  oriels  of  the  German  street ;  these,  and  a  thousand 
other  forms,  not  in  themselves  reaching  any  high  degree  of 
excellence,  are  yet  admirable,  and  most  precious,  as  the  fruits 
of  a  rejoicing  energy  in  uncultivated  minds.  It  is  easier  to 
take  away  the  energy,  than  to  add  the  cultivation ;  and  the 
only  effect  of  the  better  knowledge  which  civilized  nations 
now  possess,  has  been,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter, 
to  forbid  their  being  happy,  without  enabling  them  to  be 
great. 

§  XXXV.  It  is  very  necessary,  however,  with  respect  to  this 
provincial  or  rustic  architecture,  that  we  should  carefully  dis- 
tinguish its  truly  grotesque  from  its  picturesque  elements.  In 
the  "  Seven  Lamps"  I  defined  the  picturesque  to  be  "  parasiti- 
cal sublimity,"  or  sublimity  belonging  to  the  external  or  acci- 
dental characters  of  a  thing,  not  to  the  thing  itself.  For 
instance,  when  a  highland  cottage  roof  is  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  shale  instead  of  slates,  it  becomes  picturesque,  be- 
cause the  irregularity  and  rude  fractures  of  the  rocks,  and 
their  grey  and  gloomy  color,  give  to  it  ^omfiiClD^ 
pavageneas,  and  much  oi  the  general  aspect.,  oi^ 
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moiintniii  side.  But  as  a  mere  cottage  roof,  it  cannot  be  buV 
lime,  and  wliatever  siiblbnity  it  derives  from  the  wilduess  or 
sternness  whicli  the  mountains  have  given  it  in  it«  covering, 
is,  60  far  forth,  parasitical.  The  mountain  itaelf  would  liavc 
l>een  grand,  Which  is  inucli  more  tlian  pietnresque ;  but  tlie 
cottage  cannot  be  grand  as  such,  and  the  parasitical  grandeur 
which  it  ujay  possess  by  accidental  qualities,  is  tlia  character 
for  which  men  have  long  agreed  to  use  the  inaccurate  word 
"  Picturesque." 

§  xxxvi.  On  the  other  hand,  beauty  cannot  be  parasitical 
There  is  nothing  so  small  or  go  contemptible,  but  it  may  be 
beautiful  in  its  own  right.  The  cottage  may  be  beautiful,  and 
the  smallest  moss  that  grows  on  its  roof,  and  the  minutest 
fibre  of  that  moss  which  the  microscope  can  raise  into  visible 
form,  and  all  of  them  in  their  own  right,  not  less  than  the 
mountains  and  the  sky ;  so  that  we  use  no  peculiar  term  to 
express  their  beauty,  however  diminutive,  but  only  when  the 
sublime  element  eutei's,  witliout  sufficient  worthiness  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  attached. 

§  x.xxvii.  Now  this  picturesque  element,  which  is  always 
given,  if  by  nothing  else,  merely  by  rxiggedness,  adds  usually 
Tery  largely  to  tlie  pleasurableness  of  grotesque  work,  esi)eci- 
ally  to  that  of  its  inferior  kinds;  but  it  is  not  for  this  reason 
to  be  confounded  with  the  grotesquenesa  itself.  TLe  knots 
and  rents  of  the  timbers,  the  irregular  lying  of  the  shingles  on 
the  roofs,  the  vigorous  light  and  shadow,  the  fractures  and 
weather-stains  of  the  old  stones,  which  were  so  deeply  loved 
and  so  admirably  rendered  by  our  lost  Prout,  are  the  pictur- 
esque elements  of  the  architecture:  the  grotesque  ones  are 
those  which  are  not  produced  by  the  working  of  nature  and 
of  time,  but  exclusively  by  the  fancy  of  man ;  and,  as  also  for 
the  most  part  by  his  indolent  and  imcultivatod  fancy,  they  are 
always,  in  some  degree,  wanting  in  gi'andeur,  unless  the  pio- 
turesque  element  be  united  with  them. 

§  xxxviir.  3.  Inordinate  play.     The  reader  will  have  some 
dWicuhy,  I  fear,  in  keeping^  dearV^  \x\  V\&  tq\w\  tVia  various 
dJTJsIons  of  our  subject  •,  bul^  ^\\\eu  \x^  "W.  wa^  ic^sa^  ^Sasi 
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apter  tlirough,  he  will  see  their  phices  and  colierence.  We 
kve  next  to  consider  the  expression  tliroughont  of  the  minds 
of  men  who  induljSfe  themselves  in  imnecessarj  play.  It  is 
evident  that  a  large  number  of  these  men  will  be  more  i-etined 
and  more  higlily  edncated  than  tijose  who  only  play  neccf:;- 
sarily ;  the  |x)wcr  of  pleasure-seeking  implies,  in  general,  for* 
^^nate  circumstances  of  life.  It  ia  evident  also  that  tlieir  play 
^Hll  not  be  so  hearty,  so  simple,  or  so  joyful  ;  and  thi« 
deliciency  of  brightness  will  afEect  it  in  proportion  to  its 
iinnecessar}^  and  unlawful  eontimiance,  until  at  hist  it  becomes 
a  restless  and  dissatisiied  indulgence  In  excitement,  or  a  pain- 
ful delving  after  exhausted  springs  of  pleasure. 

The  art  through  which  this  temper  is  expressed  will,  In  all 
^wobability,  be  refined  and  sensual, — therefore,  also,  assuredly 
l^^eble ;  and  because,  in  the  failure  of  the  joyful  energy  of  the 
mind,  there  will  fail,  also,  its  perceptions  and  its  sympathies, 
it  will  bo  entirely  deficient  in  expression  of  cliaracter,  and 
aenteness  of  thought,  but  will  be  i^ecnliarly  restless,  manifest- 
ing its  desire  for  excitement  in  idle  changes  of  subjeel;  and 
pnrpose.     Incapable  of  true  imagination,  it  will  seek  to  sup- 
ply its  place  by  exaggerations,  incoherencies,  and  monstrosi- 
Bs;  and  the  form  of  the  grotesque  to  which  it  gives  rise 
^iU  be  an  incongruous  chain  of  hackneyed  gracas,  idly  thrown 
^ether, — prettiuesses  or  subUmities,  not  of  its  own  inven- 
tion, associated  in  forms  which  will  be  absurd  without  being 
fantastic,  and  monstrous  without  being  terrible.    And  because, 
in  the  continual  pui-suit  of  pleasure,  men  lose  both  cheerful- 
^pess  and  charity,  there  will  be  small  hilarity,  but  much  malice, 
m  this  grotesque ;  yet  a  weak  malice,  incapable  of  express- 
iiig  itfi  ovm  bitterness,  not  having  grasp  enough  of  truth  to 
[H(^ome  forcible,  and  exhausting  itself  in  impotent  or  disgust- 
ing caricatnre. 

§  XXXIX.  Of  course,  there  are  infinite  ranks  and  kinds  of 
this  grotesque,  according  to  the  natural  power  of  the  minds 
which  originate  it,  and  to  the  degree  in  which  they  lva,ve,  Iw^ 
liemselves.    Its  higliest  condition  ia  that  wludi  ^t^\.  ^^s-^ 
among  the  enervated  Komane,  and  \v\Ac\v  "^^& 
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to  the  liigliGst  perfection  of  wliicli  it  wa,s  capable,  hy  Kapliael, 
ill  the  arabesques  of  the  YaticaTi.     It  may  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  an  elaborate  and  luscious  fomi  of  nonsense.    Its 
lower  conditions  arc  found  in  the  common  upboUtery  and 
decorations  which,  over  the  whole  of  civilized  Euroi>e,  have 
sprung  from  this  poisonous  root;  an  aj-tistical  pottage,  com- 
posed of  nympbs,  cupids,  and  satyrs,  with  shreddings  of  heads 
and  paws  of  meek  wild  beasts,  and  nondescript  vegetables. 
And  the  lowest  of  all  are  those  which  have  not  even  graceful 
models  to  recommend  them,  but  arise  out  of  the  corruption 
of  the  higher  echools,  mingled  with  clo'WTiiah  or  bestial  satire, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  latter  Kenaissauce  of  Yenice,  which  we 
were  above  examining.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  the 
depth  to  which  the  human  mind  can  be  debased  in  following 
this  species  of  grotesque.     In  a  recent   Italian   garden,  the 
favorite  ornaments  frequently  consist  of  stucco  images,  repre- 
sentuig,  in  dwai-iish  caricature,  the  most  disgusting  types  of 
manhood  and  womanliood  %vhicb  can   be   found  amidst  the 
dissipation  of  the  modern  drawingroom ;  yet  without  either 
veracity  or  humor,  and  dependent,  for  whatever  interest  they 
possess,  upon  simple  grossness  of  expression  and  absurdity  of 
costume.     Grossness,  of  one  kind  or  another,  is,  indeed,  an 
unfailing  characteristic  of  the  style;  either  latent,  as  in  the 
refined  sensuality  of  the  more  graceful  arabesques,  or,  in  the 
worst  examples,  manifested  in  every  species  of  obscene  con- 
ception and  abominable  detail.     In  the  head,  described  in  the 
ojsening  of  tills  chapter,  at  Santa  Mai'ia  Formosa,  the  teeth  are 
represented  as  d&.'uyetL 

§  XL.  4.  The  minds  of  the  fourth  class  of  men  who  do  not 
play  at  all,  are  little  likely  to  find  expression  in  any  trivial 
f  onn  of  art,  except  in  bitterness  of  mockery  ;  and  this  charac- 
ter at  once  stamps  the  work  in  which  it  appears,  as  belonging 
to  tlie  class  of  temble,  r:ither  than  of  playful,  grotesque.  "We 
have,  therefore,  now  to  examine  the  state  of  mind  which  gave 
rise  to  this  second  and  more  interesting  branch  of  imaginative 
irork. 

§  XLL  Two  gmat  and  prmc\^a\  ipag^\ow%  ^t^^  ^N\Ci^v^^^^-3  ^^ 
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pointed  by  tlie  Deity  to  rule  the  life  of  man ;  namely,  the  love 
0i  Grod,  and  the  fear  of  sin,  and  of  its  companion — Death. 
ow  many  motives  we  have  for  Love,  how  much  there  is  in 
tlie  universe  to  kindle  our  admiration  and  to  claim  om*  grati 
tude,  there  are,  happily,  multitudes  among  us  who  both  feel 
and  teach.  But  it  has  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  considered 
liow  evident,  througliont  the  system  of  creation,  is  the  purpose 
of  Gc«i  that  we  should  often  be  affected  by  Fear ;  not  the  sud- 
den, selfish,  and  contemptible  fear  of  immediate  danger,  but 
the  fear  which  arises  out  of  the  contemplation  of  great  powers 
in  destructive  operation,  and  generally  from  the  perception  of 
the  presence  of  death.  Notliing  appears  to  me  more  remark- 
able than  the  array  of  scenic  magnificence  by  which  the  im- 
agination is  appalled,  in  myriads  of  instances,  when  the  actual 
danger  is  comparatively  small ;  so  that  the  utmost  possible 
impression  of  awe  shall  be  produced  upon  the  minds  of  all, 
though  direct  suifering  is  inflicted  upon  few.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  moral  effect  of  a  single  thunder-storm.  Perhaps 
two  or  three  persons  may  be  strack  dead  within  the  space  of  a 
liundred  square  miles ;  and  their  deatlis,  unaecompanied  by 
the  scenery  of  the  storm,  would  produce  little  more  than  a 
momentary  sadness  in  the  busy  hearts  of  living  men»     But 

;he  preparation  for  the  Judgment  by  all  that  mighty  gather- 
ing of  clouds ;  by  the  questioning  of  the  forest  leaves,  in  their 
terrified  stillness,  which  way  the  winds  shall  go  forth ;  by  the 
mnrmnring  to  each  other,  deep  in  the  distance,  of  the  destroy- 
ing angels  before  tlioy  draw  forth  theii"  swords  of  fire ;  by  the 
inarch  of  the  funeral  darkness  in  the  midst  of  the  noon-day, 
and  the  rattling  of  the  dome  of  heaven  beneath  the  chariot- 
heels  of  deatli  -—on  how  many  minds  do  not  these  produce 
impression  almost  as  great  as  the  actual  witnessing  of  <he 

'atal  issue !  and  how  strangely  arc  the  expressions  of  the 
threatening  elements  fitted  to  the  apprehension  of  the  human 
Boul !  The  lurid  color,  the  long,  irregular,  convulsive  sound, 
the  ghastly  shnpt^s   of  flaming  and  heavini^  cloud,  av^  ^  \sa 

we  find  faithful  in  fhc/r  appeal  to  o\\r  \nftt\\\e\,  vii  i^-Ktx^^'v ,  "J^* 

\e  moiming  or  wailing  of  the   human  NoVee  \\»^  >&. 
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instinct  of  pity.  It  is  not  a  reasonable  calculating  terror  wliich 
tJiey  awake  in  us ;  it  is  no  matter  tliat  we  count  distance  liy 
seconds,  and  measure  probability  by  averages-  Tbat  shadow  of 
the  tlmnder-cloud  will  still  do  its  work  upon  our  heai-tts  aud 
we  shall  wutch  its  passing  away  as  if  we  stood  upon  tbe 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah. 

§  xiiJi.  And  this  is  equally  tho  case  with  respect  to  all  the 
otlier  destnictive  phenomena  of  the  univei-se.  From  the 
mightiest  of  them  to  the  gentlest,  from  the  earthquake  to  the 
eumiucr  shower,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  attended  by 
certain  aspects  of  threateuing,  which  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  multitudes  more  numerous  a  thousandfold  than  those 
who  actually  suffer  from  the  ministries  of  judgment ;  and 
tbat,  besides  the  fearfuiness  of  these  immediately  dangerous 
phenomena,  the!*e  is  an  occult  and  subtle  horror  belonging  to 
many  aspects  of  tlie  creation  around  us,  calculated  often  to  fill 
us  with  serious  thought,  even  in  our  times  of  quietness  and 
peace.  I  understand  not  the  most  dangerous,  because  most 
attractive  fonn  of  modern  infidelity,  which,  pretending  to 
exalt  the  beneficence  of  tho  Deity,  degrades  it  into  a  reckless 
infinitude  of  mercy,  and  blind  obliteration  of  the  work  of  sin  j 
and  whicli  does  this  chiefiy  by  dwelling  on  the  manifold  ap- 
pearances of  God's  kindness  on  the  face  of  creation.  Such 
kindness  is  indeed  everywhere  and  always  visible;  but  not 
alone.  Wrath  and  threatening  are  invariably  minglc43  with 
the  love ;  and  in  the  utmost  solitudes  of  natm*e,  the  existence 
of  Hell  scorns  to  me  as  legibly  declared  by  a  tliousand  spiritual 
utteniuces,  ns  that  of  Heaven.  It  is  well  for  us  to  dwell  with 
thuukfulness  on  the  unfolding  of  the  flower,  and  the  falling  of 
the  dew,  and  the  sleep  of  the  green  fields  in  the  sunshine ;  but 
tlie  blasted  trunk,  the  barren  rock,  the  moaning  of  the  bleak 
winds,  tho  roai*  of  the  black,  perilouss  merciless  whirlpools  of 
the  mountain  streams,  the  solemn  solitudes  of  moors  and  scaa, 
be  continual  fading  of  all  beauty  into  flarkness,  and  of  all 
L'ugth  into  dust,  have  these  no  language  for  usf  We  niay 
seek  to  cscujH':  tlieir  teachiug  \jy  TCasotixw^  towilkui^  the  ^oot] 
wliJcb  is  wrought  out  of  all  evW;  \m\  \1  V&  vwv  ^^\^x^« 
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Iihe  good  Bucceedfl  to  the  evil  as  day  succeeds  tlie  ni^ht,  but 
0  also  the  evil  to  the  good,  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  birth  aud 
fiath,  light  aud  darkoess,  heaven  and  hell,  divide  the  existence 
f  man,  and  liis  Futurity.* 

§  xT.in.  And  because  the  thoiightB  of  the  choice  we  have 
to  make  between  these  two,  ought  to  rule  us  continually,  not 
so  much  in  our  own  actions  (for  these  should,  for  the  most 
part,  be  governed  by  settled  habit  and  principle)  as  in  our 
manner  of  regarding  the  lives  of  other  men,  and  our  own 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  them ;  therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  healthiest  state  into  wkicli  the  human  mind  can 
be  brought  is  that  which  is  capable  of  the  greatest  love,  and 
the  greatest  awe :  and  tliis  we  are  taught  even  in  our  times 
of  rest ;  for  when  our  minds  are  rightly  in  tone,  tlie  merely 
pleasurable  excitement  wliich  they  seek  with  most  avidity  is 
that  which  rises  out  of  the  contemplation  of  beauty  or  of  ter- 
ribleness.  We  tldrst  for  both,  and,  according  to  the  height 
and  tone  of  our  feeling,  desire  to  see  them  in  noble  or  inferior 
forms.  Thus  there  is  a  Divine  beauty,  and  a  terribleness  or 
sublimity  coequal  with  it  in  lunk,  which  are  the  subjects  of 
the  highest  art ;  and  there  is  an  inferior  or  ornamental  beauty, 
and  an  inferior  terribleness  coequal  with  it  in  rank,  which  arc 
the  subjects  of  grotesque  art.  And  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  terrible  form  of  the  grotesque  is  developed,  is  that  which 
in  some  irregular  manner,  dwells  upon  certain  conditions  of 
terribleness,  into  the  complete  depth  of  which  it  does  not 
enter  for  the  time. 

§  XLiT.  Now  the  things  which  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
human  fear  are  twofold;  those  which  have  the  power  of 
Death,  and  those  which  have  the  nature  of  Sin.  Of  which 
there  are  many  ranks,  gi'eater  or  less  in  power  and  vice,  from 
the  evil  angels  themselves  down  to  the  serpent  which  is  their 

*  The  Love  of  God  is,  however,  always  shown  by  the  predominauce,  or 
"greater  sum,  of  good,  in  tlic  end;  but  never  hy  the  nnniliilalion  of  evil. 
The  modern  doubts  of  eternal  pimjslimeut  iire  aot  so  much  the  consequence 
of  benevolence  aa  of  feeble  powers  of  reasoning.  Every  one  aduiita  tUa.t 
Ood  brings  tiuilc  good  out  o£  fliiitc  evil.  Why  aoV,  Vhatetox^,  "wiSls^Vk,  ^qkA. 
cut  ofiiiOoite  evUf 
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tyjw,  and  wliicli  though  of  a  low  and  contemptible 
a|j|>car8  to  unite  tlic  deuthfiil  and  sinful  natures  in  the  niosi 
clearly  visible  and  intelligible  form ;  for  there  is  notliing  elee 
-which  we  know,  of  so  small  strength  and  occupying  so  unim- 
portant a  place  in  the  economy  of  creation,  which  yet  is  so 
inoi'tal  and  so  malignant.  It  is,  then,  on  these  two  classes  of 
objects  that  the  mind  lixes  for  its  excitement,  in  that  mood 
which  gives  rise  to  the  tcn-ihle  grotesque;  and  its  subject  will 
be  found  always  to  unite  some  expression  of  vice  and  danger, 
but  regarded  in  a  peculiar  temper ;  sometimes  (a)  of  predeter- 
mined or  involuntary  apathy,  sometimes  (b)  of  mockery,  somt'- 
times  (c)  of  diseased  and  ungoverned  imaginativeness. 

§  XLV.  For  observe,  the  difHculty  which,  as  I  above  statod, 
exists  in  distiuguiahing  the  playful  from  tlic  terrible  grotesque 
arises  out  of  this  cause ;  that  the  mind,  under  certain  phasee 
of  excitement,  pJufjH  with  Urror,  and  summons  images  winch, 
if  it  were  in  anotlier  temper,  would  be  awfnl,  but  of  which, 
oitlicp  in  weariness  or  in  irony,  it  refrains  for  the  time  M 
acknowledge  the  true  terrilileness.  And  the  mode  in  wliict 
this  refusal  takes  place  distinguishes  the  noble  from  the  igno- 
ble grotesque.  For  the  master  of  the  noble  grotesque  knoirs 
the  depth  of  all  at  which  ho  seems  to  mock,  and  would  ie«l 
it  at  another  time,  or  feels  it  in  a  certain  undercurreat ^ 
thought  even  while  he  jests  wnth  it;  but  the  workman  of 
ignoble  grotesque  can  feel  and  understand  nothing,  and  im 
at  all  thiuirs  with  the  laughter  of  the  idiot  and  the  cretin. 

To  work  out  this  distinction  completely  is  the  chief  diffl*. 
culty  in  our  present  inquiry ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  le*.  * 
consider  the  above-named  three  conditions  of  mind  in  siic^i? 
sion,  with  relation  to  objects  of  terror. 

g  XL VI.  (a).   Involuntiiry   or   predetermined   apathy.    *^4 
saw  above  that  the  grotesque  was  produced,  chiefly  in  sol 
dinate  or  ornamental  art,  by  rude,  and  in  some  degree  imi 
ciited  men,  and  in  their  times  of  rest.     At  such  times,  uml 
Budi  sul>ordinate  wovk,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  ri'pi 
sent  any  solemn  ot  tem\iVtt  ?,\3l^\^cX.  ^VCcv  -a.  full  and  s<ii 
e/iti-anco  iiito  its  ieeVmg.    l\.\.*VLtt'<.\».< 
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that  a  man  will  set  his  whole  soul  to  conceive  the  means 
of  representing  some  important  truth,  uor  to  the  projecting 
angle  of  a  timher  bracket  that  he  would  tnist  its  representa- 
tion, if  conceived.  And  yet,  in  this  languor,  and  in  this 
trivial  work,  he  miiBt  find  some  expression  of  the  serious  part 
of  his  soul,  of  what  there  is  within  him  capable  of  awe,  as  well 
of  love.  The  more  noble  the  man  is,  the  more  impossible 
:t  will  bo  for  him  to  confine  liis  thoughts  to  mere  lovehnesa, 
and  that  of  a  low  order.  Were  his  powders  and  his  time  iin- 
limitedj  so  that,  like  Fra  Angelico,  he  could  paint  the  Seraphim, 
in  that  order  of  beauty  he  could  find  contentment,  bringing 
down  heaven  to  earth.     But  !)y  the  conditions  of  liis  beings  by 

is  hard-worked  life,  by  his  feeble  powers  of  execution,  by  the 
eanuess  of  his  employment  and  the  languor  of  his  heart,  he 
is  bound  down  to  earth.  It  is  the  world's  work  thai,  he  is 
doing,  and  world's  work  is  not  to  be  done  without  fear.  And 
whatever  there  is  of  deep  and  eternal  consciousness  within 
him,  thrilling  his  mind  with  the  seueo  of  the  presence  of  sin 
and  death  around  him,  must  be  expressed  in  that  slight  work, 
and  feeble  way,  come  of  it  what  will,  lie  cannot  forget  it, 
among  all  that  he  sees  of  beautiful  in  nature;  he  may  not 

inry  himself  anioug  the  leaves  of  the  violet  on  the  rocks,  and 
of  the  lily  in  the  glen,  and  twine  out  of  them  garlands  of  per- 

•etnal  gladncsis.     He  sees  more  in  the  earth  than  tlicsc, — luis- 

try  and  ^vrath,  and  discordance,  and  danger,  and  all  the  work 
of  the  dragon  and  his  angels;  this  he  sees  with  too  deep  feel- 
injr  ever  to  foi'oret.  And  though  when  he  returns  to  his  idle 
work, — it  may  be  to  gild  the  letters  upon  the  page,  or  to  cai've 
the  timbers  of  the  chamber,  or  the  stones  of  the  pinnacle, — lio 
^cannot  give  his  strength  of  thought  any  more  to  the  woe  or  to 

;he  danger,  there  is  a  shadow  of  them  still  present  with  him  : 
and  as  tlio  briglit  colors  mingle  beneath  his  touch,  and  the  fair 

.caves  and  flowers  grow  at  his  bidding,  strange  horrors  and 

Jiantasnis  rise  by  their  side ;  grisly  beasts  andj;||^mou8  ser- 
pents, and  spectral  firmds  and  nameless  incoui  ^  ,'a.^\V^ 
f,  rJsmg  oat  of  thhgs  most  l>eaut\fv\\,  a 
a^'n,  as  the  harm  and  tlie  liorrut,; 
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happiness.  He  has  seen  these  things ;  he  wai-s  with  them 
djiily ;  lie  cannot  but  give  them  their  part  in  his  work,  though 
in  a  state  of  comparative  apathy  to  tliem  at  the  time.  He  is 
but  carving  and  giUlIn^,  and  must  not  turn  aside  to  weep;  but 
he  knows  that  hell  is  burning  on,  for  all  that,  and  the  smoke 
of  it  withers  his  oak-leaves. 

§  XLvn.  Now,  the  feelings  which  give  rise  to  the  false  or 
ignoble  grotesque,  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  these.     In  tlio 
true  grotesque,  a  man  of  naturally  strong  feeling  is  accidentally 
or  resolutely  apathetic ;  in  the  false  grotesque,  a  man  naturally 
apathetic  is  forcing  himself  into  temjwrary  excitement.    The 
horror  which  is  expressed  by  the  one,  comes  upon  him  whether 
he  will  or  not ;  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  other,  is  sought 
out  by  him,  and  elaborated  by  his  art.     And  therefore,  also, 
because  the  fear  of  the  one  is  true,  and  of  true  things,  however  ■ 
fantastic  its  expression  may  be,  there  will  be  reality  in  it,  acd 
force.     It  is  not  a  manufactured  terribleness,  whose  author, 
when  he  had  finished   it,  knew  not  if  it  would  terrify  any  odo 
else  or  not:  but  it  is  a  terribleness  taken  from  the  life; » 
spectre  which  the  workman  indeed  saw,  and  whicli,  as  it  ap- 
palled him,  will  appal  us  also.     But  the  other  workmiin  never 
felt  any  Divine  fear  ;  he  never  shuddered  when  he  heard  ^ 
cry  from  the  burning  towere  of  the  earth, 

"  Venga  Medusa;  si  lo  farem  di  smalto." 

He  is  stone  already,  and  needs  no  gentle  hand  laid  upon  lii* 
eyes  to  save  him. 

§  XLvin.  I  do  not  mean  what  I  say  in  this  place  to  appV^ 
the  creations  of  the  imagination.  It  is  not  as  the  creating  ta< 
as  tlie  seeing  man,  that  we  are  here  contemplating  the  masW 
of  the  trao  grotesque.  It  is  because  the  dreadfulness  of  fW 
universe  around  him  weighs  upon  his  heart,  that  his  ^"''^ 
wild ;  and  therefore  through  the  whole  of  it  we  shall  t 
evidence  of  deep  insight  into  nature.  His  beasts  anl 
Jiowever  inoiistro\iR,\\i\Vhia.vG  "profound  relations  with  t 
He  may  be  an  ignorant  m-iw,  -wv^  \\VOi«i  'iRft^mted 
laws  oi  nature  *,  ^c  is  ctstt^VwX^  tvXm'e.i  \ftsas..,m\>Ki&-6s*. 
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ime  to  watch  nature ;  but  he  never  saw  a  serpent  cross  his 
path,  nor  a  bird  flit  across  the  skv,  nor  a  hzard  bask  upon  a 
stone,  without  learning  so  much  of  the  sublimity  and  inner 
nature  of  each  ns  will  not  suffer  him  tlienceforth  to  conceive 
them  coldlj.  lie  may  not  be  able  to  carve  plumes  or  seales 
well ;  but  liis  creatures  will  bite  and  fly,  for  aU  that.  The  ig- 
noble workman  is  the  very  revei-se  of  this.  He  never  felt, 
never  looked  at  nature ;  and  if  he  endeavor  to  imitate  the 
work  of  the  other,  all  his  touches  will  be  made  at  random,  and 
all  his  extravagances  will  be  ineffective ;  ho  may  knit  brows, 
and  twist  lips,  and  lengthen  beaks,  and  sharpen  teeth,  but  it 


^will  be  all  in  vain.     He  may  make  his  creatui-es  disgusting,  but  ^H 
never  fearful.  ^ 

§  xLrx.  There  is,  however,  often  another  cause  of  difference 
than  this.     The  true  grotesque  being  tlie  expression  of  the  re- 
pose or  play  of  a  serimm  mind,  there  is  a  false  grotesque  op- 
—  posed  to  it,  which  is  the  result  of  the  full  exertion  of  a  fnvo- 
^tl<ni8  one.     There  is  much  grotesque  which  is  wrought  out  with 
exquisite  care  and  pains,  and  as  much  labor  given  to  it  as  if  it 

Lwere  of  the  noblest  subject ;  so  tliat  the  workman  is  evidently 
QO  longer  apathetic,  and  has  no  excuse  for  unconnectedness  of 
thought,  or  sudden  unreasonable  fear.  If  he  awakens  horror 
now,  it  ought  to  be  in  some  truly  sublime  form.  His  strength 
is  in  his  work ;  and  he  must  not  give  way  to  sudden  humor, 
and  fits  of  eiTatic  fancy.  If  he  does  so,  it  must  be  because  his 
mind  is  naturally  frivolous,  or  is  for  the  time  degraded  into  the 
deliberate  pursuit  of  frivolity.  And  herein  lies  the  real  dis- 
tinction between  the  base  grotesque  of  Raphael  and  the  Re- 
naissance, above  alluded  to,  and  the  tree  Gothic  grotesque. 
Those  grotesques  or  arabesques  of  the  Yatican,  and  otber  such 
work,  which  have  become  the  patterns  of  oraamentation  in 
modern  times,  are  the  fmit  of  great  minds  degraded  to  biise 
objects.  The  care,  skill,  and  science,  applied  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  leaves,  and  the  drawing  of  the  figures,  are  intense, 
admirable,  and  accurate ;  therefore,  they  ought  to  h«.\'»4  -^x^ 
^duced  a  gmnd  and  seriow  work,  not  a  tis&we  oi  T\C)\v6fi3W5Ki,  ^ 
^e  can  draw  the  human  head  perfectly,  aivd  2X^  TCkaa\.<£x^^^^J 
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ex|»reMion  and  its  bcaiitj,  we  have  no  biisincsa  to  cut  it 
Imng  it  up  by  the  hair  at  the  end  of  a  gurland.  If  we  can  draw 
the  human  Ixnly  in  the  perfection  of  its  grace  and  niovcmcDt, 
we  have  no  business  to  take  away  its  liinb&j  and  terminate  it 
witli  a  buncli  of  leaves.  Or  rather  our  doing  so  will  iui 
tliat  there  is  sometluDg  wrong  with  us ;  tliat,  if  we  can  co 
to  use  our  best  powers  for  such  base  and  vain  trifling,  ti 
niuet  be  something  wanting  in  the  powers  themselves ;  aud 
that,  however  skilful  we  may  be,  or  however  learned,  wi 
wanting  both  in  the  earnestness  which  can  apprehend  a  m 
truth,  and  in  the  thoughtfulness  which  can  feel  a  noble  fear. 
No  Divine  terror  will  ever  be  found  in  tbe  work  of  the  mm 
who  wastes  a  colossal  strength  in  elaborating  toys ;  for  the  fiwt 
lesson  wliich  that  terror  is  sent  to  teach  us,  is  the  value  of  the 
Iiuman  soul,  and  the  shortness  of  mortal  time. 

§  L.  And  are  we  never,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  to  possess s 
refined  or  perfect  ornamentation?  Must  all  decoratioQ  be 
the  work  of  the  ign<3rant  and  tlie  mde?  Not  so  ;  but  exact!/ 
in  propoition  as  the  ignorance  and  rudeness  diminish,  must  tlfl 
ornamentation  becoiiie  rational,  and  the  grotcsquened*  diaJip- 
pear.  The  noblest  lessons  may  be  taught  in  ornamentation, 
the  most  solemn  troths  compressed  into  it.  The  Book  of 
Genesis,  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  incidents,  in  all  the  depili^ 
its  meaning,  is  bound  within  the  leaf-borders  of  the  gateftj 
Ghiberti.  But  RaphaeFs  arabesque  is  mere  elaborate  idle] 
It  has  neither  meaning  nor  heart  in  it ;  it  is  an  uimatural 
monBtrous  abortion. 

§  LI.  Now,  this  passing  of  the  grotesque  into  liigher  n. 
the  mind  of  tlie  workman  becomes  informed  with  better 
ledge,  and  capable  of  more  earnest  exertion,  ttdces  place  i 
ways.     Either,  as  his  power  increases,  he  devotes  himself 
and  more  to  the  beauty  which  he  now  feels  himself  able  to 
press,  and  so  the  gi-otesqueness  expands,  and  softens  into 
beautiful,  as  in  the  above-named  instance  of  the  gates  of 
berti ;  or  eke,  if  the  mind  of  the  workman  be  naturally  m 
to  gloomy  eontemi^\at\ow,  \\\g  *\\u>^feVifct\\sjvt  or  i^pathy  ( 
M^ork  rises  into  nolAcx  \AiTT\\i\^Tti&^^^«a*^^^'^"a>^*^!^ 
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le  grotesque  of  Alhci-t  Bizrcr,  where,  every  now  and  then, 
tJie  pliiyfuhiesa  or  iip:ithy  of  the  painter  psissea  into  perfect 
eubliiiie.  Tnka  the  Adam  and  Eve,  for  instanee.  When  he 
gave  Adam  a  bough  to  hold,  witli  a  parrot  on  it,  and  a  tablet 
hung  to  it,  with  '^AJbertus  Durer  Noricus  faciebat,  1504," 
tliereupon,  his  mind  was  not  in  Pai^adise.  He  was  half  in  plaj, 
lialf  apathetic  with  respect  to  liis  subject,  tliinking  how  to  do 
his  work  weH,  as  a  wise  master-graver,  and  how  to  receive  liia 
just  reward  of  fame.  But  he  rose  into  the  true  sublime  in  the 
liead  of  Adam,  and  in  the  profound  truthfulness  of  every  crea- 
ture that  iills  the  forest.  So  agiuii  in  that  magniliecnt  coat  of 
arms,  with  the  lady  and  the  satyr,  as  he  cast  the  fluttering 
drapery  hither  and  thither  around  the  lielmet,  and  wove  the 
delicate  crown  upon  the  woman's  forehead,  he  was  in  a  kind  of 
play ;  but  there  is  none  in  the  dreadful  skull  upon  the  shield. 
And  in  the  "  Knight  and  Death,"  and  in  the  dragons  of  the 
illustrations  to  the  Apocalypse,  there  is  neither  play  nor 
apathy ;  but  their  grotesque  is  of  tlie  ghastly  kind  which  best 
illiistratcfi  the  nature  of  death  and  ein.  And  this  leads  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  second  state  of  mind  out  of  which  the 
iioblo  grotesque  is  developed;  that  is  to  say,  the  temper  of 
mockery. 

Lii.  (b).  Mockery,  or  Satire.  In  the  former  part  of  this 
chapter,  when  I  spoke  of  the  kinds  of  art  which  were  produced 
in  the  recreation  of  the  lower  orders,  I  only  spoke  of  forms  of 
oi'nament,  not  of  the  expression  of  sath-e  or  humor.  But  it 
seems  probable,  that  nothing  is  so  refreshing  to  the  vulgar 
mind  as  some  exercise  of  this  faculty,  more  especially  on  the 
failings  of  their  superiors;  and  that,  whereverthe  lower  orders 
are  allowed  to  express  tliemselves  frecl^',  we  shall  find  humor, 
more  or  less  caustic,  becoming  a  principal  feature  in  their  work. 
The  classical  and  Kenaissance  manufacturers  of  modern  times 
having  silenced  the  independent  language  of  the  opemtive,  his 
humor  and  satire  pass  away  in  the  word-wit  which  has  of  late 
l>ecome  the  especial  study  of  the  group  of  author?,  te^dfevL  Nh^ 
Charles  Dicken^f ;  all  this  power  was  iora\eY\^  \\\vci^w  \v>!^<a  ^<:»- 
tJe  art,  and  became  iyQrmmieni\y  expressed  m  \.\i<i  wsvjX^'^'^^^^ 
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the  cathedral.  It  wm  never  thoiiglit  that  there  was  anytl 
discordant  or  improper  in  such  u  position :  for  the  bnildeis 
evidently  felt  very  deeply  a  tmth  of  which,  in  modern  ti 
we  are  less  cognizant ;  that  folly  and  siu  are,  to  a  certain 
tent,  synonynious,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  mankind  in 
general,  if  all  could  be  made  to  feel  that  wickedness  is  as  con- 
temptible as  it  is  hateful.  So  that  the  vices  were  permitted  to 
be  represented  under  the  most  ridiculous  forms,  and  all  the 
coarsest  wit  of  the  workman  to  be  exhausted  in  corapletini 
the  degradation  of  the  creatm-es  supposed  to  be  subjected  to 
tlxem. 

§  Lin.  Nor  were  even  the  supernatural  powers  of  evil  exempt 
from  this  species  of  satire.  For  with  whatever  hatred  or  horror 
tlie  evil  angels  were  regarded,  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  o 
Christianity  that  they  should  also  be  looked  ujMDn  as  vanquished 
jmd  this  not  merely  in  their  great  combat  with  the  King  o: 
Saints,  but  in  daily  and  hourly  combats  with  the  weakest  of 
His  servants.  In  proportion  to  the  narrowness  of  the  powert 
of  abstract  conception  in  the  workman,  the  nobleness  of  tiifl 
idea  of  spiritnal  nature  diminished,  and  the  traditions  of 
encounters  of  men  with  iiends  in  daily  temptations  were  in*" 
agined  with  lees  terrific  circunistrances,  until  the  agencies  whicli 
in  such  warfare  were  almost  always  represented  as  vatiqnisliw 
with  disgrace,  became,  at  last,  as  much  the  objects  of  contenijji 
as  of  terror. 

The  superstitions  which  represented  the  devil  as  assuinii 
varions  contemptible  foiins  of  disguises  in  order  to  accoin; 
his  purposes  aided  this  gradual  degradation  of  conception, 
directed  the  study  of  the  workman  to  the  most  stninge 
ugly  conditions  of  animal  forai,  until  at  last,  even  in  the  i 
serious  subjects,  the  fiends  are  oftener  ludicrous  than  terrt 
Nor,  indeed,  is  this  altogether  avoidable,  for  it  is  not 
to  express  intense  wickedness  without  some  condition  of 
radation.     Malice,  subtlety,  and  pride,  in  their  extreme, 
not  be  written  upoi\  i:icA>\fc  ioww^;  and  I  am  aware  of  no 
to  represent  tlni  SataiAW  m'wvi  \vs.  \\\fe  ^\\<^^\^ViT«ja.^  which 
fircceeded  in  paiutmg.    ^\Uotv  rnc^e^^.  «^^\ftj3ssa&\a 


ately  describes  the  movements  of  the  luind,  and  therefore 
^leaves  himBelf  at  liberty  to  itiakc  tlie  forni  beroic ;  Imt  that 
furin  is  never  distinct  enough  to  be  paictcd.  Dante,  wlio  will 
not  leave  even  external  forjns  obscure,  degrades  them  before 

I  he  can  feel  them  to  be  demoniacal ;  so  also  John  Ijiinyau  i  both 
of  them,  I   think,  having  tirnier  faitli  than  Milton's  in  rlu'ir 
own  creations,  and  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  sin,     Mil- 
ton makes  his  fiends  too  noble,  and  misses  the  foulness,  incon- 
Btancy,  and  fni-y  of  wickedness,     Ilis  Satan  possesses  some  vir- 
tues, not  the  less  virtues  for  being  applied  to  evil  pin-pose, 
Coujiige,  resolution,  patience,  deliberation  in  council,  this  lat- 
ter being  eminently  a  wise  and   holy  character,  as  opposed  to 
the  "  Insania"  of  excessive  sin :  and  all  this,  if  not  a  shallow 
and  false,  is  a  smooth  and  artistical,  conception.     On  the  other 
^hand,  1  have  always  felt  that  there  was  a  peculiar  grandeur  in 
iBtbe  indescribable,  ungovernable  fury  of  Dante's  liends,  ever 
shortening  its  own  powers,  and  disappointing  its  own  purposes ; 
the  deaf,  blind,  speechless,  unspeakable  rage,  fierce  as  the  light- 
ning, but  erring  from  its  mark  or  turning  senselessly  against 
itself,  and  still  further  debased  by  foulness  of  form  and  action. 
Something  is  indeed  to  be  allowed  for  the  nide  feelings  of  the 
time,  but  I  believe  all  such  men  as  Dante  are  sent  into  the 
world  at  the  time  when  they  c^n  do  their  work  best ;  and  that^ 
it  being  appointed  for  him  to  give  to  mankind  the  most  vigor- 
ous realization  possible  both  of  Hell  and  Heaven,  he  was  bom 
l^fcboth  in  the  country  and  at  the  time  which  furnished  the  most 
™  etem  opposition  of  Horror  and  Beauty,  and  permitted  it  to  be 
written  in  the  clearest  terms.     And,  therefore,  though  thei-e 
|H|&re  passages  in  the  "Inferno"  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
^any  poet  now  to  write,  I  look  upon  it  as  all  the  more  perfect 
for  them.     For  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  one  charac- 
Bteristie  of  excessive  vice  is  indecency,  a  general  baseness  in 
^its  thoughts  and  acts  concerning  the  body,*  and  that  the  full 
portraiture  of  it  cannot  be  given  without  marking,  and  that  in 
the  strongest  lines,  tliis  tendency  to  corpoTeeX  <iLe^^"\iaJCvsvv 


*Let  the  reader  examine,  with  special  reieience  Vo  V\ua  w^i\e.«iX,  '<>cv^ 
emi  character  of  the  laagimge  of  laga 
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which,  in  the  time  of  Dante,  could  be  done  frankly,  but  canm 
now.     And,  therefore,  I  think  the  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second  books  of  the  "  Inferno"  the  most  perfect  portraitures 
of  tiendisli  nature  which  we  possess  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
their  mingling  of  the  extreme  of  horror  (for  it  seems  t<j  rue 
that  tlie  silent  swiftness  of  the  first  demon,  "  con  V  ali  aperte  e 
8(»vra  i  pie  h^gfj;iero/*  cannot  be  gnrp;i8scd  in  dreadfnlnes.s)  with 
ludieroiis  actions  and  images,  they  present  the  most  |>erfect  in- 
stances with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  the  terrible  grote6<iiie. 
But  the  whole  of  the  "  Inferno'"  is  full  of  this  grotesque,  .w 
well  as  the  "Faerie  Queen;'-   and  these  two  poems,  together 
with  the  works  of  Albert  Durer,  will  enable  the  reader  tostudj 
it  in  its  noblest  forms,  without  reference  to  Gothic  cathedrals. 
§  Liv.  Now,  just  as  there  are  base  and  noble  conditions  of 
the  apathetic  grotesque,  so  also  are  there  of  this  satirical  gro- 
tesque.    The  condition  which  might  be  mistaken  for  it  is  that 
above  described  as  resulting  from  the  malice  of  men  given  to 
pleasure,  and  in  which  the  grossness  and  foulness  are  in  the 
workman  jis  much  as  in  his  subject,  so  that  he  chooses  to  repre- 
sent vice  and  disease  rather  than  virtue  and  beauty,  having  his 
chief  delight  in  conteniplatiug  them;  though  he  still  mocks  at 
them  with  such  dull  wit  Si&  may  be  in  him,  because,  as  Young 
has  said  most  tnily, 

•*  'Tia  not  in  folly  not  to  scorn  a  fool." 

§  LV.  Now  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  this  grotesque  from  ite 
noble  counterpart,  by  merely  observing  whether  any  forms  of 
beauty  or  dignity  are  mingled  with  it  or  not ;  for,  of  conrs^  j 
the  noble  grotesque  is  only  employed  by  its  master  for  good 
puii>oses,  and  to  contrast  with  beauty:  but  the  base  worknfct" 
cannot  conceive  anything  but  what  is  base ;  and  thei'e  will ' 
no  loveliness  in  any  part  of  his  work,  or,  at  the  best,  a  lovell'1 
iiess  measured  by  line  and  rule,  and  dependent  on  legal  shap**] 
of  feature.     But,  without  resorting  to  this  test,  and  merely  I 
eA'amirting  the  ugly  gro\.e&t\Mei  itself^  it  will  be  found  that,  if  5 
belongs  to  the  base  &daoo\,  \Xl^iTe^^\\^wi^%KK^\^ci■^wTor  in  itjj 
Bccondlj,  no  Nature  in  \X\  m^,  \\3Me^^,Axsi^«x^^'\sAv 


§  Lvi.  I  say,  first,  no  Ilorror.     For  tlie  base  bouI  lias  no 
''fear  of  sin,  and  no  hatred  of  it :  and,  liowcver  it  may  stiive  to 
make  its  work  terrible,  tliere  will 'be  no  geniiinene>ss  in  the 
fear;  the  utmost  it  can  do  will  be  to  make  its  work  disgusting. 
■^      Secondly,  there  will  be  no  Nature  in  it.     It  appeare  to  be 
Hone  of  the  ends  proposed  by  Providence  in  the  appointment 
^K>f  the  forms  of  the  brute  creation,  that  the  various  vices  to 
^which  mankind  are  liable   should  be  severally  expressed  in 
them  so  distinctly  and  clearly  as  that  men  could  not  but  under- 
stand the  lesson  ;  while  yet  these  conditions  of  vice  might,  in 
the  iuferior  animal,  be  observed  without  the  disgust  and  hatred 
'     wdiich  the  same  vices  w^onld  excite,  if  seen  in  men,  and  might 
|HObe  associated  with  features  of  interest  which  would  otherwise 
attract  and  reward  contemplation.      Thus,  ferocity,  cunning, 
!     sloth,  discontent,  gluttony,  uneleanness,  and  cruelty  are  seen, 
|Beach  in  its  extreme,  in  various  animals ;  and  are  so  vigorously 
'     expressed,  that  when  men  desire  to  indicate  the  same  vices  in 
1     connexion  with  human  fonns,  tliey  can  do  it  no  better  than 
|Hlby  borrowing  here  and  there  the  features  of  animals.     And 
"when  the  workman  is  thus  led  to  the  contemplatiou  of  the 
^  animal  kingdom,  finding  therein  the  expressions  of  vice  whicli 
|B}^(3  needs,  associated  with  power,  and  nobleness,  and  freedom 
from  disease,  if  his  mind  be  of  riglit  tone  he  becomes  inter- 
ested in  this  new  study ;  and  all  noble  groteatjue  is,  therefore, 
full  of  the  most  admirable  rendering  of  animal  character.     But 
the  ignoble  workman  is  capable  of  no  interest  of  this  kind ; 

timd,  being  too  dull  to  appreciate,  and  too  idle  to  execute,  the 
subtle  and  wonderful  lines  on  which  the  expression  of  the 
lower  animal  depends,  he  contents  himself  w^ith  vulgar  exag- 
geration, and  leaves  his  work  as  false  as  it  is  monstrous,  a  mass 
of  blunt  malice  and  obscene  ignorance. 

§  LVii.  Lastly,  there  will  be  no  Mercy  in  it.     "Wherever 
^the  satire  of  the  noble  grotesque  fixes  upon  human  nature,  it 
3oes  so  with  much  sorrow  mingled  amidst  its  indignation :  iu 
Its  highest  forms  there  is  an  infinite  teTidftTiieffl&,\Osa  NXx'a.V  cA. 
iiooJ  iu  Lear;  and  even  in  its  more  \ieed\e«.'e>  ot  \iVNXj 
,lt  never  loses  sight  altogctlier  oi  tlie  \i^\X.vit 
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what  it  attacks,  nor  refuses  to  acknowledge  its  redeeming  or 
)>ardonablo  features.     But  the  ignoble  grotesque  lias  no 
it  rejoices  in  iniquity,  and  exists  only  to  slander. 

§  Lvm.  I  liave  not  space  to  follow  out  the  various  forms  ci' 
transitiou  wliicli  exist  between  the  two  extremes  of  great 
and  base  in  the  satirical  grotesque.  The  reader  must  always 
remember,  that,  although  tliere  is  an  infinite  distanee  between 
the  best  and  worst,  in  tliis  kind  the  interval  is  filled  by  cndlesa 
conditions  more  or  less  inclining  to  the  evil  or  the  good ;  im- 
purity and  malice  stealing  gradually  into  the  nobler  forms, 
and  invention  and  wit  elevating  the  lower,  according  to  the 
countless  unnglingH  of  the  elements  of  the  human  soul. 

§  Lix.  (c).    Ungoveniableness  oi   the   imagination.     Tlw 
reader  is  always  to  keep  in  mind  that  if  the  objects  of  horror, 
in  which  the  terrible  grotesque  liiids  its  materials,  were  con- 
templated in  their  true  light,  and  with  the  entire  energjof 
t!ie  soul,  they  would  cease  to  be  grotesque,  and  become  alto- 
gether sublime ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  some  sliorteuing  of 
the  power,  or  the  will,   of  contemplation,  and  some  eom- 
qncnt  distortion  of  the  terrible  image  in  which  the  grotosijiie- 
ne&s  consists.     Now  this  distortion  takes  place,  it  was  iihoft 
asserted,  in    three   ways :   either   through  apathy,   satire,  or 
ungovemablencss  of  imagination.     It  is  this  last  cause  of  tiw 
grotesque  which  we  have  finally  to   consider;   naiuclj,  < 
error  and  wildness  of  the  mental  impressions,  caused  hy  f< 
operating  upon  strong  powers  of  imagination,  or  by  the  faili'rt 
of  the  human  faculties  in  the  endeavor  to  grasp  the  liigtiK''* 
tniths. 

§  LX,  Tbe  grotesque  which  comes  to  all  men  in  arli^furiii 
dream  is  the  most  intelligible  example  of  tliis  kind,  but  ai'^| 
the  most  ignoble;  the  imagination,  in   this  instance^ 
entirely  deprived  of  all  aid  from  reason,  and  incapab]'/ 
government.     I  believe,  however,  that  the  noblest  iuu.. 
imaginative  power  are  also  in  some  sort  ungovernable, 
hare  in  them  BOTnethm^ ol  \\i<i  c\\wc^cter  of  dreams;  s<» 
the  vision,  of  wliatevcT  "^tv^Jl,  CQwv'i^  ^^^x^yiS^s?i^  m^^vU  | 
fiubmft  itself  to  tlie  seeT,\»\\\>  eoT\c^^<?c^\\^«i,^^A  \^xtf_^" 
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speak  as  a  prophet,  having  no  power  over  his  words  or 
thoughts.*  Only,  if  the  whole  man  be  trained  perfectly,  and 
his  mind  calm,  consistent  and  powerful,  the  vision  which 
comes  to  him  is  seen  as  in  a  perfect  mirror,  serenely,  and  in 

*  This  opposition  of  art  to  inspiration  is  long  and  gracefully  dwelt  upon 
by  Plato,  in  his  "Phsedrus,"  using,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  almost 
the  words  of  St  Paul:  xaXXiov  napTvpov6iv  oi  itaXaioi  naviav  da>- 
(ppodvvrfi  rijy  ix  &eov  rif?  icap  dvOpoojtcay  yiyvoniviji:  "It  is  the 
testimony  of  the  ancients,  that  the  madness  which  is  of  God  is  a  nobler  thing 
than  the  wisdom  which  isofmsn;"  and  again,  "He  who  sets  himself  to  any 
work  with  which  the  Muses  have  to  do,"  (i.  e.  to  any  of  the  fine  arts,) "  with, 
out  madness,  thinking  that  by  art  alone  he  can  do  his  work  sufficiently,  will 
be  found  vam  and  incapable,  and  the  work  of  temperance  and  rationalism 
will  be  thrust  aside  and  obscured  by  that  of  inspiration."  The  passages  to 
the  same  effect,  relating  especially  to  poetry,  are  inniunerable  in  nearly  all 
ancient  writers  ;  but  in  this  of  Plato,  the  entire  compass  of  the  fine  arts  is 
intended  to  be  embraced. 

No  one  acquainted  with  other  parts  of  my  writings  will  suppose  me  to 
be  an  advocate  of  idle  trust  in  the  imagination.  But  it  is  in  these  days  just 
as  necessary  to  allege  the  supremacy  of  genius  as  the  necessity  of  labor;  for 
there  never  was,  perhaps,  a  period  in  which  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  painter 
was  so  little  discerned,  in  which  so  many  and  so  vain  efforts  have  been 
made  to  replace  it  by  study  and  toil.  This  has  been  peculiarly  the  case 
with  the  German  school ,  and  there  are  few  exhibitions  of  human  error 
more  pitiable  than  the  manner  in  which  the  inferior  members  of  it,  men 
originally  and  for  ever  destitute  of  the  painting  faculty,  force  themselves 
into  an  unnatural,  encumbered,  learned  fructification  of  tasteless  fruit,  and 
pass  laborious  lives  in  setting  obscurely  and  weakly  upon  canvas  the 
philosophy,  if  such  it  be,  which  ten  minutes'  work  of  a  strong  man  would 
have  put  into  healthy  practice,  or  plain  words.  I  know  not  anything  more  * 
melancholy  than  the  sight  of  the  huge  German  cartoon,  with  its  objective 
side,  and  subjective  side  ;  and  mythological  division,  and  symbolical  divi- 
sion, and  human  and  Divine  division  ;  its  allegorical  sense,  and  literal 
sense  ;  and  ideal  point  of  view,  and  inteflectual  point  of  view  ;  its  heroism 
of  well-made  armor  and  knitted  brows  •  its  heroinism  of  graceful  attitude 
and  braided  hair  ;  its  inwoven  web  of  sentiment,  and  piety,  and  phi- 
losophy, and  anatomy,  and  history,  all  profound  :  and  twenty  innocent 
dashes  of  the  hand  of  one  God-made  painter,  poor  old  Bassan  or  Bonifazio, 
were  worth  it  all,  and  worth  it  ten  thousand  times  over. 

Not  that  the  sentiment  or  the  philosophy  is  base  in  itself.    They  will 
make  a  good  man,but  they  will  not  make  a  good  painter, — ^uo,  -wst  \Jwi\s{i\- 
lionth  part  of  a  painter.     They  would  have  "beeiv  goo^  Va.  XSaa-'sa^  wv^ 
words  ofdaUylife ;  but  they  are  good  for  nottntig  Vtx  \\ve  c»x\joo\iA^  ^'^'^ 
sre  there  alone.    And  the  worst  result  of  the  system  \a  \Saft  m\«M 
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consistence  with  the  ratli^mal  jiowers ;  but  if  tlie  mind  l>e 
imiK-rfect  and  ill  trained,  the  visioii  ia  seen  as  in  a  broken 
mirror,  \^'itli  strange  distortions  and  discrepancies,  all  the  pas- 
Bions  of  tlie  heart  breathing  upon  it  in  cross  ripples,  till  hardly 
a  trace  of  it  remains  unbroken.  So  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the  imagination  is  never  governed ;  it  is  always  the  nilin|af 
and  Divine  power:  and  the  rest  of  the  man  is  to  it  only  as  an 
iiiKtrujiicnt  wliich  it  Bounds,  or  a  tablet  on  which  it  writes; 
clearly  and  sublimely  if  the  wax  be  smooth  and  the  stiings 
tnie,  grotesquely  and  wildly  if  they  arc  stained  and  broken. 
And  thus  the  "Iliad,"  the  *' Inferno,"  the  "Pilgrim's  Fix)- 
gress,*'  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  are  aU  of  thera  true  dreams ; 
only  the  sleep  of  tlie  men  to  whom  they  came  was  the  (]eej>, 
living  sleep  which  God  scuds,  with  a  sacredness  in  it,  as  of 
death,  the  revealer  of  secrets. 

§  Lxi.  Now,  obscrt'e  in  tliis  matter,  carefully,  the  differemtt 
between  a  dim  mirror  and  a  distorted  one  ;  and  do  not  blame 
ine  for  pressing  the  analogy  tcK>  far,  for  it  will  enable  me  to 
ex]ilain  my  meaning  every  way  more  clearly.  Most  men's 
miiidfi  ai'e  dim  mirrors,  in  which  all  truth  is  seen,  as  St.  Paul 
tells  us,  darkly :  this  is  the  fault  most  common  and  most  fatul; 
dulncss  of  the  heart  and  mistiness  of  sight,  increasing  to  iittcr 
liardnesH  and  blindness;  Satan  breathing  upon  the  ghiss,  »' 
that  if  we  do  not  sweep  the  mist  laboriously  away,  it  will  tab 
no  image.  But,  even  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  tliis,  we  biiw 
still  the  distortion  to  fear,  yet  not  to  the  same  extent,  for  w* 

into  which  it  cultivates  a  weak  mind.     Kothing  is  so  hopeless,  so  ifllol*^  | 

able,  as  the  pride  of  a  foolish  man  who  has  passed  through  a  prw^fss <i*  J 

thinking,  so  as  actually  to  have  found  something  out     He  tn-'lieves  ihcrja J 

nothing  else  to  be  found  out  in  the  universe.    Whereas  tlte  truly  great  nufli,  j 

on  whom  the  Kevelations  rain  till  they  hear  him  to  the  eartli  with  tl«*j 

weight,  lays  hia  head  in  the  dust,  and  speaks  thence — often  in  lir<A(«l 

syllables.      Vanity  isi  indeed  a  very  equally  divided  inheriljuiee  dtinj«<J 

niankirid  ;  but  I  think  that  among  the  first  persons,  no  emphasi!*  i^  lA^ 

gether  so  strong  as  that  on  the  German  Ich.     I  was  once  intro<lii' 

German  pliilosoplw^r-piiinler  before  Tintoret's  "Massacre  of  the  Im 

llu  looked  at  it  super ciWouAy,  juvii  S!av\  \\,  "  wanted  to  be  resfortHj." 

bad  been  liimself  w?:VCTa\  ycvvta  eva\>\o^«iCi  m  ^NCmNJia'^*,  "^vu^sX"  in  i  i 

jerkin  and  blue  fire  •,  vf\i\c\imttacTvu\OTt\.^v«wtt«««sa'sR\s&\J5i!^ 


can  In  some  sort  allow  for  tlie  distortion  of  aii  image,  if  only 
we  can  see  it  clearly.  And  the  fallen  liuman  soul,  at  its  best, 
nuist  be  as  a  diyiiiiishing  glass^  and  tbat  a  broken  one,  to  the 
miglity  truths  of  the  univeree  round  it;  and  the  wider  the 
Bcope  uf  its  glance,  and  the  vaster  the  truths  into  which  it 
obtains  an  insight,  the  more  fantastic  tljeir  distortion  is  likely 
to  be,  aa  the  winds  and  vapore  trouble  the  field  of  the  tck'&cope 
most  when  it  reaches  farthest. 

§  Lxii.  Xow,  80  far  as  the  truth  h  seen  by  the  imagination* 
in  its  wholeness  and  quietness,  the  vision  is  sublime ;  but  so 
far  as  it  is  narrowed  and  broken  by  the  inconsistencieg  of  the 
liunian  capacity,  it  becomes  grotesque :  and  it  would  seem  to 
Hc  rare  that  any  very  exalted  truth  should  be  impressed  on  the 
imagination  without  some  grotcsqucness  in  its  aspect,  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  iUmhiutkm,  of  breadth  in  the  grasp 
which  is  given  of  it.  Nearly  all  the  dreams  recorded  in  the 
Bible, — Jacob's,  Joseph's,  Pharaoh's,  Nebuchadnezzar's, — ai-e 
grotesques ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  accessary  scenery  in 
the  books  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Apocalypse.  Thus,  Jacob's 
dream  revealed  to  him  the  ministry  of  angels ;  but  because 
^hia  ministry  could  not  be  seen  or  understood  by  him  in  its 
Balness,  it  was  naiTowed  to  him  into  a  ladder  between  heaven 
and  earth,  which  was  a  grotesfpie.  Joseph's  two  dixjanis  were 
evidently  intended  to  be  signs  of  the  steadfastness  of  the 
Divine  purpose  towards  him^  by  possessing  the  clearness  of 
special  prophecy ;  yet  were  couched  in  such  imagery,  as  not 
to  inform  him  prematurely  of  his  destiny,  and  only  to  be 
understood  after  their  fulfilment.  The  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars  were  at  the  period,  and  are  indeed  throughout  the  Bible, 
the  symbols  of  high  authority.  It  was  not  revealed  to  Joseph 
that  he  should  be  lord  over  all  Egypt;  but  the  representation 
of  his  family  by  symbols  of  the  most  niagniiicent  dominion, 
and  yet  as  subject  to  him,  must  have  been  afterwards  felt  by 
him  afi  a  distinctly  prophetic  indication  of  his  own  supreme 
Dwer.     It  was  not  revealed  to  him  that  t\\fe  0CRa&\wv  «i1VN& 


w 


*  I  have  Jx'fore  .stated  ("3rodern  Pahi  torsi'  "VoV.  W."^  Wa\.  V\ve  ^^N'  VoL»Rr 
ion  of  the  im^iusLiioa  is  tlie  apprehension  of  uWlmaLlc  VToAiv. 
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brethren's  special  humiliation  before  liiin  filiould  be  their  com 
ing  to  buy  corn ;  but  wlion  the  event  took  plac«,  miiet  he  iwit 
liave  felt  tliat  there  wfis  proplietic  purpose  it*  the  form  of  the 
slicaves  of  wheat  which  first  imaged  forth  their  subjection  to 
liim  ?  And  these  two  images  of  the  sun  doing  obeisance,  and 
tlic  Bheaves  bowing  doi^Ti, — naiTOwed  and  imperfect  intima- 
tions of  great  tinith  which  yet  could  not  be  otherwise  con- 
veyed,— are  both  grotesque.  The  kine  of  Pharaoh  eating 
e;icli  other,  the  gold  and  clay  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  the 
four  beasts  full  of  eyes,  and  other  imagery  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
A]  ot'tdypse,  are  grotesques  of  tbe  same  kind,  on  which  I  need 
not  further  insist. 

§  Lxm.  Such  forms,  however,  ought  pefhaps  to  have  been 
aiTjmged  under  a  separate  head,  as  Symbolical  Grotesque ;  but 
the  element  of  awe  cntcre  into  them  so  strongly,  as  to  justify, 
for  all  our  present  purposes,  their  being  classed  with  the  other 
vsu'icties  of  terrible   grotesque.      For   even   if   the    symbolic 
visiuii  itself  be  not  terrible,  the  sense  of  wliat  may  be  veiled 
behind  it  becomes  all  the  more  awful  in  proportion  to  the 
insignificance  or  strangeness  of  the  sign  itself;  and,  I  believe, 
this  tliril!  of  mingled  doubt,  fear,  and  curiosity  liea  at  the  very 
root  of  the  delight  which  mankind  take  in  symbolism.     It  wa» 
not  an  accidental  necessity  for  the  conveyance  of  truth  by 
pictures  instead  of  words,  which  led  to  its  universal  adoption 
wherever  art  was  on  the  advance ;  but  the  Divine  fear  which 
necessju'ily  follows  on  the  understanding  that  a  thing  is  otlier 
and  greater  than  it  seems;   and  which,  it    appears  probable, 
has  been  rendered  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  human  heart, 
because  God  would  have  ns  underetand  that  this  is  true  not 
of  invented  symbols  merely,  but  of  all  things  amidst  which 
we  live ;  that  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  within  them  than  eye 
hath  seen,  or  oar  hath  heard ;  and  that  the  whole  visible  crea- 
tion is  a  mere  perishable  symbol  of  things  eternal  and  tnie. 
It  cannot  but  have  been  sometimes  a  subjecit  of  wonder  with 
thought  fill  men,  how  fondly,  age  after  age,  the  Church  has 
cherished  the  belief  that  the  low  A\V\t\^  cvfc^\.\Yc^  ^W^  '»as- 
2'ounded  the  Apocalyptic,  tKroue  vjei^^jv^jj^^j^ 
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Evangelists,  and  rejoiced  to  use  those  forms  in  its  picture^ 
teaching;  that  a  calf,  a  lion,  an  eagle,  and  a  beast  with  a 
man's  face,  should  in  all  ages  have  been  preferred  by  the 
Christian  "world,  as  expressive  of  Evangelistic  power  and  in- 
spiration, to  the  majesty  of  hnman  forms;  and  that  quaint 
grotesques,  awkward  and  often  ludicrous  caricatures  even  of 
the  animals  represented,  should  have  been  regarded  by  all  men, 
not  only  with  contentment,  but  with  awe,  and  have  superseded 
all  endeavors  to  represent  the  characters  and  persons  of  the 
Evangelistic  writers  themselves  (except  in  a  few  instances, 
confined  principally  to  works  undertaken  without  a  definite 
religious  purpose);  —  this,  I  say,  might  appear  more  than 
strange  to  us,  were  it  not  that  we  ourselves  share  the  awe, 
and  are  still  satisfied  with  the  symbol,  and  that  justly.  For, 
whether  we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  there  is  in  our  hearts, 
as  we  gaze  upon  the  brutal  forms  that  have  so  holy  a  signifi- 
cation, an  acknowledgment  that  it  was  not  Matthew,  nor 
Mark,  nor  Luke,  nor  John,  in  whom  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
was  unsealed :  but  that  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made;. that  the  whole  world,  and  all 
that  is  therein,  be  it  low  or  high,  great  or  small,  is  a  continual 
Gospel ;  and  that  as  the  heathen,  in  their  alienation  from  God, 
changed  His  glory  into  an  image  made  like  unto  corruptible 
man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  the  Cliristian,  in  his 
approach  to  God,  is  to  undo  this  work,  and  to  change  the  cor- 
ruptible things  into  the  image  of  His  glory ;  believing  that 
there  is  nothing  so  base  in  creation,  but  that  our  faith  may 
give  it  wings  which  shall  raise  us  into  companionship  with 
lieaven ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  so  great 
or  so  goodly  in  creation,  but  that  it  is  a  mean  symbol  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  of  the  things  He  has  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Him. 

§  Lxiv.  And  it  is  easy  to  understand,  if  we  follow  out  this 
thought,  how,  when  once  the  symbolic  langaa^<a  ^^^  l"axK^vsx-     i 
ized  to  the  mind,  and  its  solemnity  ielt  m  aX\.  \\&  i.\3L«\e!fe^.>\k\s3t^ 
woB  BO  likelihood  of  offence  being  taksn  «i.t  «*»^  t«^^ 
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liar  form  of  art.  It  remains  for  ns  only  to  note,  as  briefly  i« 
poBsilile,  what  facts  in  the  actual  history  of  the  grotesque  bear 
npon  our  immediate  snbject. 

From  what  we  have  seen  to  be  its  nature,  we  must,  I  thinlc, 
be  led  to  one  most  important  conclusion  ;  that  wherever  the 
human  mind  is  healthy  and  vigorous  in  all  its  proportions, 
great  in  imagination  and  emotion  no  less  than  in  intellect,  and 
not  overborne  by  an  UTKlue  or  hardened  preeminence  of  the 
mere  reasoning  faculties,  there  the  grotesque  will  exist  in  full 
energy.  And,  accordingly,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  test  of 
greatness  in  periods,  nations,  or  men,  more  sure  than  the 
developement,  among  them  or  in  them,  of  a  noble  grotesque, 
and  no  test  of  comparative  smallnees  or  limitation,  of  one  kind 
or  another,  more  snre  than  the  absence  of  grotesque  invention, 
or  incapability  of  understanding  it.  I  think  that  the  central 
man  of  all  the  world,  as  representing  in  perfect  balance  the 
iniiiginative,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties,  all  at  their 
highest,  is  Dante ;  and  in  liim  the  grotesque  reaches  at  once 
the  most  distinct  and  the  most  noble  developement  to  whicK  it 
was  ever  brought  in  the  human  mind.  The  two  other  greatest 
men  wliom  Italy  has  produced,  Michael  Angelo  and  Tintoret, 
show  the  same  element  in  no  loss  original  strength,  but  ©jv 
pressed  in  the  one  by  his  science,  and  in  both  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  never,  however,  absent  even  in 
Michael  Angelo,  bnt  stealing  forth  continually  in  a  strange 
ami  spectral  way,  lurking  in  folds  of  raiment  and  knots  of 
wild  liair,  and  mountainous  confusions  of  craggy  limb  and 
cloudy  drapery ;  and,  in  Tintoret,  ruling  the  entire  conceptions 
of  his  greatest  works  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  an 
enigma  or  an  offence,  even  to  tins  day,  to  all  tlie  petty  disci- 
ples of  a  formal  criticism.  Of  tlie  grotesqne  in  our  own 
Shakspearc  I  need  hardly  speak,  nor  of  its  intolcrableness  to 
his  French  critics;  nor  of  that  of  ^schylus  and  Homer,  aa 
opposed  to  the  lower  Greek  writers ;  and  so  I  believe  it  will 
be  found,  at  all  periods,  in  all  minds  of  the  first  order. 

§  Lxviii.  As  an  index  of  tke  greidue?**  of  nations,  it  is  a  less 
certain  testy  or^  rather,  we  are  not  so  vje\^  sv^^ce^i^  ou  >0w^  wNSiasig 
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iiig  of  the  term  *'  greatness''  resjw^cting  tlitiiu.  A  nation  may 
produce?  a  great  effect,  and  take  up  a  liigli  place  in  the  world's 
istory,  by  the  temporary  enthusiasm  or  fury  of  its  multitudes, 
without  being  truly  great ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disci- 
ph'ne  of  morality  and  cominou  sense  may  extend  its  physical 
power    or   exalt  its   well-being,   while   yet  its   creative   and 

I  imaginative  powers  are  continually  diminishing.     And  again  : 
a  people  may  take  so  deliuite  a  lead  over  al!  the  rest  of  the 
fworld  in  one  direction,  as  to  obtain  a  respect  which  is  not 
justl}'  due  to  them  if  judged  on  universal  grounds.     Thus  the 
^Greeks  perfected  tlie  sculpture  of  the  human  body;  threw 
Btheir  hterature  into  a  disciplined  fonn,  which  lias  given  it  a 
'     peculiar  power  over  certain  conditions  of  modern  miud;  and 
^werc  the  most  cai'efully  educated  race  that  the  world  has  seen ; 
Rliut  a  few  yeai'S  heuce,  I  believe,  we  shall  no  longer  think 
them  a  greater  people  than  cither  the  Egyptians  or  Assyrians. 
§  LXix.  If,  then,  ridding  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  of  pre- 
judices owing  merely  to  the  school-teaching  which  remains 
from  the  system  of  the  Renaissance,  we  set  ouj"selves  to  dis- 
cover in  what  races  the  human  soul,  taken  all  in  all,  reached 
its  highest  magnificence,  we  shall  find,  I  believe,  two  great 
families  of  men,  one  of  the  East  and  South,  the  other  of  the 
West   and  North:  the  one  including  the   Egyptians,   Jews, 
Arabians,  Assyi'ians,   and   Persians ;  the   other,   I   know  not 
whence  derived,  but  seeming  to  flow  forth  from  Scandinavia, 
and  filling  the  whole  of  Europe  with  its  Norman  and  Gothic 
,     energy.     And  in  both  these  families,  wherever  tliey  are  seen 

*in  their  utmost  nobleness,  there  the  grotesque  is  developed  in 
its  utmost  energy  ;  and  1  hardly  know  whether  most  to  admire 
I  the  winged  bulls  of  Nineveh,  or  the  winged  dragons  of 
H[Verona. 

§  Lxx.  The  reader  who  has  not  before  turned  his  attention 

I      to  this  Bultject  may,  hoM'ever,  at  first  have  some  ditliculty  in 

Bdistingiiishing  between  the  noble  gi'otosque  of  these  great 

^nations,  and  the  barbarous  grotesque  of  mere  savages,  as  seen. 

in  the  work  of  the  Hindoo  and  other  IndVan  WA.\A.cm&%  cyc.,A\\<'Vt'e. 

gro88ly  still,  in  that  of  the  complete  6a.vaLgB  oi  ^;Xi'i  ^ggJ^g. 
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islands ;  or  if,  as  is  to  be  hoped,  he  instinctively  feels  the  (iif- 
ference,  he  may  yet  find  difficulty  in  determining  wherein 
that  difference  consists.  But  he  will  discover,  on  confiiderar 
tion,  that  the  noble  grotesque  i?i'Volve8  tJte  true  appreciation 
of  beauty^  though  the  mind  may  wilfully  turn  to  other  images 
or  the  hand  i^solutely  stop  ebort  of  the  perfection  which  it 
must  fail,  if  it  endeavored,  to  reach;  while  the  grotesque  of 
the  Sandwich  islander  involves  no  perception  or  imagination 
of  anytiiing  above  itself.  He  will  find  that  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion in  which  the  grotesque  results  fi'om  an  incapability  of 
perceiving  beauty,  it  becomes  savage  or  barbarous;  and  that 
there  are  many  stages  of  progress  to  be  found  in  it  even  in  its 
best  times,  much  truly  savage  grotesque  occurring  in  the  fine 
Gothic  periods,  mingled  with  the  other  forms  of  the  ignol>lo 
grotesque  resulting  from  vicious  inclin&tions  or  base  sportive- 
nesB.  Nothing  is  more  mysterious  in  the  liistory  of  the  human 
mind,  than  the  manner  in  which  gross  and  ludicrous  images 
are  mingled  with  the  most  Bolemn  subjects  in  the  work  of 
the  middle  ages,  whether  of  sculpture  or  illumination  ;  and 
although,  in  great  part,  such  incongruities  are  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  various  principles  which  I  have  above  endeavored 
to  define,  in  many  instances  they  are  clearly  the  result  of  vice 
and  sensuality.  The  general  greatness  of  seriousness  of  an 
age  does  not  effect  the  restoration  of  human  nature;  and  it 
would  be  strange,  if,  in  the  midst  of  the  art  even  of  the  best 
periods,  when  that  art  was  entrusted  to  myriads  of  workmen, 
we  found  no  manifestations  of  impiety,  fc^Hy?  or  impurity. 

§  LXXL  Tt  needs  uiily  to  be  added  that  in  the  noble  grotesque, 
as  it  is  partly  the  result  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  imaginative 
fjower.  that  power  itself  will  be  always  seen  in  a  high  degree ; 
and  that  therefore  our  power  of  judging  of  tlie  rank  of  a 
grotesque  work  will  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  we  aro 
in  general  sensible  of  the  presence  of  invention.  The  reader 
may  partly  test  this  power  in  himself  by  referring  to  the 
Plato  given  in  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  in  whieh^  on  the 
hft,  IS  a,  piece  of  noble  and  inventive  grotesque,  a  head  of  tluj 
Uonsymbol  of  St.  M.-u'k,  from  t\ic  \<iroTxy«Ai  iovjNXiivi-,  Wvs  ^^Xvv2^ 


me 
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^8  a  head  introctviced  as  a  boss  on  tlie  foundation  of  tlie  Palazzo 
Corner  della  Rcgina  at  Ycnice,  utterly  devoid  of  invention, 
made  merely  monstrous  by  exaggerations  of  the  eyeballs  and 
tieeks,  and  generally  characteristic  of  that  late  Renaissance 
rotesque  of  Venice,  with  which  we  ai*e  at  present  more  im- 
mediately concerned.* 

§  Lxxn.  The  developcment  of  that  grotesque  took  place 
ider  diifcrent  laws  from  those  which  regulate  it  in  any  other 
Curopcan  city.  For,  great  as  we  have  seen  the  Byzantine 
mind  show  itself  to  be  in  other  directions,  it  was  marked  s^ 
that  of  a  declining  nation  by  the  absence  of  the  grotesque  ele- 
ment;  and,  owing  to  its  influence,  the  early  Yeneti an  Gothic 
remained  inferior  to  all  other  schools  in  this  particular  charac- 
ter. Nothing  can  well  bo  more  wondcrfid  than  its  instant 
failure  in  any  attempt  at  the  representation  of  ludicrous  or 
fearful  images,  more  especially  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
magniiicent  grotesque  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Verona,  in 
which  the  Lombard  influence  had  full  sway.  Nor  was  it  until 
the  last  links  of  connexion  with  Constantinople  had  been  dis- 
solved, that  the  strength  of  the  Venetian  mind  could  manifest 
itself  in  this  direction.     But  it  had  then   a   new  enemy  to 

Isneounter.  The  Renaissance  laws  altogether  checked  its  imag- 
nation  in  arcliitecture ;  and  it  could  only  obtain  permission 
o  express  itself  by  starting  forth  in  the  work  of  the  Venetian 
painters,  tiDing  them  %vith  monkeys  and  dwarfs,  even  amidst 
the  most  serious  subjects,  and  leading  Veronese  and  Tintoret 

I  to  the  most  unexjwctcd  and  wild  fantasies  of  fonn  and  colon 
I      §  Lxxm.  We  may  be  deeply  thankfu!  for  this  peculiar  ro- 
I      *  Kote  especially,   in  conaexioa  wilh  what  was  advanced  in  Vol.  IT, 
rosijocting  our  Englmh  neatncfis  of  execuiion,  how  tlie  base  workman  has 
cut  the  lines  of  the  arohitcclure  neally  and  precisely  round  tlje  abomiuable 
head:  but  the  noble  workman  has  used  hia  chisel  like  a  paiutei's  pencil, 
and  sketched  the  glory  with  a  few  irre^dar  lines,  anything  rather  than 
circular;  and  struck  out  the  whole  head  in  the  same  frank  and  fearless  wity, 
leaving  the  sharp  edges  of  the  stone  as  they  llrnt  broke,  and  tlinging  back 
the  crest  of  hair  from  tlie  forehead  with  ha\t  a  Ao'zjevi  \\W!cvT£ve,\-%\T'c5»^vsi» 
while  the  piMir  nretch  who  did  the  other  was  UaVl  \\  Civ\vf  \u  •sVcvovj.'Ovj^vv'fe ^'*''*' 
rapid  nnd  rermlcalar  curls. 
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uknd«;  or  if,  aa  ia  to  lie  lioped,  h«  inftlinc^*  ^^  ^  ^^^^ '' 
leraiee,  lie  may  yei  find  difficullv  in  '^  been  Btrongest  in 
tfaftt  differeace  oonBisU  But  he  iiV  ,  Powerful  ttaglioat 
ticm,  that  the  noble  groiraqtic  trtr-  '  •  ^^^^^^  ^!^'}_]l  if'^ 
flfh&QHdy^  tboi^h  the  miud  mav 
the  luind  ruolutcly  etop  ^ 
fail,  iX  tt  endeavoDN' 
the  Simdwich  i^Under  i- 
of  ai 

porti-  >  .1.  s«  I 
pcrBciNing  Ih 
thoo  are  man 

God) 
grotce^r 


-  ni  the  sixteenth  amv 
\"  ell  ice,  it  liad  not  Wen 
triumph,  and  it  iitxi  t<»  t 
e  it  was  oppressed.    And 
inters  in  robes  of  state, 
. :  iLs  it  bad  never  received  in  its 
;  while,  in  return,  it  bestowed  ttjon 
'     I  mey,  decision  of  parts,  and 
.:  :..   jies,  alternately  brilliant  and 
ily  what  was  most  needed  for  the  de- 
uappnnchable  color-power. 
.    .-.-^rvc,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  liccsusft 
^  not  appear  in  the  art  of  a  nation,  the 
-t  in  the  national  mind.     Except  in  tlie  form 
^...,  .-  -i  hardly  traoeable  in  the  English  work  of  tk 
JiT ;  but  ibe  minds  of  our  workmen  are  full  of  it,  i^ 
only  allow  tliem  to  give  it  shape.     They  express  it 
^  gesture  and  gibe,  but  are  not  allowed  to  do  so  wiiert 
^  "^vcild  be  useful.     In  like  manner,  though  the  Byxantina 
^^»enoe  rt'pressed  it  in  the*  early  Venetian  architecture,  it  w» 
,%aT*  prvi?ent  in  the  Venetian   mind,  and   showed  itself  ifl 
-^^us  forms  of  national  custom  and  festival;  a<?fe</grotesqne^ 
"  of  wit,  feeling,  and  good-humor.     The   ceremony  of  tJi 
and^  the  orange,  described  in  the  beginning  of  this  chaptei 
one  instance  out  of  multitudes.     Another,  more  rude,  nD< 

L>din^ly  ohanieteristic,  was  that  instituted  in  the  tW( 
tnry  in  memorial  of  the  submieeion  of  Woldaric,  the 
^  .  ^^^  Aquileia,  who,  having   taken  up    arms   agai 
of  G  rado,  and  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
^  '  S  >ras  scntenc<?d,  not  to  death,  but  to  send  eve 

•*  tj^l  Thursday**  sixty-two  large  loaves,  twelve  fat  pi^rs, 
tmil,  to  iW  t>o2?i;  \\\t\i\s\\\yev»^>Miderstood  to  represcnr 
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of  the  day  consisting  in  the  deca]jitation  of  these  representa- 
tives, and  a  distribution  of  their  joints  among  the  senators ; 
B[)getlier  with  a  symbolic  record  of  the  attack  upon  Aquileia, 
vy  the  erection  of  a  wooden  castle  in  the  rooms  of  the  Dncal 
Palace,  which  tiie  Dcf^e  and  the  Senate  attacked  and  demol- 
ished with  clubs.    As  long  as  the  Doge  and  the  Senate  were 
inly  kingly  and  noble,  they  were  content  to  let  this  ceremony 
3  continued ;  but  when  they  became  proud  and  selfish,  and 
ere  destroying  both  themselves  and  the  state  by  their  luxury, 
ley  found  it  inconsistent  with  their  dignity,  and  it  w^as  abol- 
^lied,  as  far  as  the  Senate  was  concerned,  in  1549.* 
B    §  Lxxv.  By  these  and  other  similar  manifestations,  the  gro- 
tesque spirit  is  traceable  through  all  the  strength  of  the  Vene- 
tian people.     But  again :  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  carefully 
distinguish  between  it  and  the  spirit  of  mere  levity.     I  said, 
in  the  tifth  chapter,  that  the  Venetians  were  distinctively  a 
serious  people,  serious,  that  is  to  say,  iu  the  sense  in  which  the 
English  are  a  more  eeriouB  people  than  the  French;  though 
the  habitual  intercxuii'se  of  our  lower  classes  in  London  hits  a 
tone  of  humor  in  it  which  I  beheve  is  unti'aceable  in  that  of 
the  Parisian  populace.     It  is  one  thing  to  indulge  in  playful 
rest, and  another  to  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure:  and 
gaiety  of  heart  during  the  reaction  after  hard  labor,  and  quick- 
Ploed  by  satisfaction  in  the  accomplished  duty  or  perfected 
result,  is  altogether  compatible  with,  nay,  even  in  some  sort 
arises  naturally  out  of,  a  deep  internal  seriousness  of  disposi- 
tion ;  this  latter  being  exactly  the  condition  of  mind  which, 
8&  we  have  seen,  leads  to  the  richest  developements  of  the  play- 
ful grotesque  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  continual  pursuit  of 
plcasni*c  deprives  the  soul  of   all  alacrity  and  elasticity,  and 
leaves  it  incapable  of  happy  jesting,  capable  ouly  of  that  whicli 
is  bitter,  base,  and  foolish.     Thus,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
early  career  of  the  Venetians,  though  there  is  much  jesting, 
there  is  no  levity ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  an  intense  earnest- 
ness both  in  their  pureuit  of  commercial  and  political  successes, 
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and  in  their  devotion  to  religion,*  whicli  led  gradnall}' 
fornjation  of  tlmt  highly  wrought  uiiugliDgof  immuvahi 
lutiou  witli  secret  thoughtfulness,  which  so  strangely,  eome^ 
tiiiK'fi  BO  darkly,  distinguishea  the  Venetian  cliaracter  at  the 
time  of  their  highest  jMJwer,  when  the  seriousuees  was  left,  bat 
tlie  conscientiousness  destroyed.     And  if  there  be  any  one  sign 
by  whicli  the  Venetian  countenance,  as  it  is  recorded  for  us,  to 
the  very  life,  by  a  school  of  portraiture  which  has  never  been 
equalled  (cliiefiy  because  no  portraiture  ever  had  subjects  so 
noble), — I  say,  if  there  be  one  thing  more  notable  than  anotlier 
in  the  Venetian  features,  it  is  this  deep  pensiveness  and  stJeni- 
nity.     In  other  districts  of  Italy,  the  dignity  of  the 
whicli  occur  in  the  inost  celebrate<^l  comjxtsitions  is  clearly 
owing  to  tlie  feeh'ng  of  the  painter.     He  has  visibly  i-aisedor 
idealized  his  models,  and  appears  always  to  be  veiling  the  faults 
or  failings  of  the  human  natni'e  around  him,  so  that  the  best 
of  his  work  is  that  whicli  h;is  most  perfectly  taken  the  color  of 
his  own  mind  ;  and  the  least  impressive,  if  not  the  least  vuliu- 
ble,  that  which  api>eaTs  to  have  been  unaffected  and  unmcKiified 
portraiture.     But  at  Venice,  all  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  rlu& 
The  tone  of  mind  in  the  painter  appears  often  in  some  degnw 
frivolous  or  sensual;  delighting  in  costume,  in  domestic  *nrf 
grotesque  incident,  and  in  studies  of  the  naked  foruL    Buti 
the  moment  he  gives  himself  definitely  to  portraiture, 
nol)le  and  gnive ;   the  more  literally  true  his  work,  the 
majestic;  and  the  same  artist  who  will  produce  little  be, 
what  is  commonplace  in  p«inting  a  Madonna  or  an  apostle, 
rise  into  unapproachable  sublimity  when  his  subject  is  a  ro 
ber  of  the  Forty,  or  a  Master  of  the  Mint. 

Such,  tlien,  were  the  general   tone  and  progress  of 
Venetian  mind,  up  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cetittU? 
Firet,  serious,  religious,  and  sincere ;  then,  though  serious  si 
comparatively  de])rivcd  of  conscientiousness,  and  apt  to  d 
into  stei-n  and  subtle  policy :  in  the  first  case,  the  spirit  of 
noble  grotesque  not  showing  itself  in  art  at  all,  but  only 


♦See  K.\>^wd^"ii. 
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speech  and  action;  in  the  second  case,  developing  itself  in 
painting,  through  accessories  and  vivacities  of  composition, 
while  perfect  dignity  was  always  preserved  in  portraiture.  A 
third  phase  rapidly  developed  itself. 

§  Lxxvi.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  let  me  refer  the 
reader  to  the  important  epoch  of  the  death  of  the  Doge 
Tomaso  Mocenigo  in  1423,  long  ago  indicated  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decline  of  the  Venetian  power.  That  commence- 
ment is  marked,  not  merely  by  the  words  of  the  dying  Prince, 
but  by  a  great  and  clearly  legible  sign.  It  is  recorded,  that 
on  the  accession  of  his  successor,  Foscari,  to  the  throne,  "  Si 
FESTEGGio  DALLA  cmA  UNO  ANNO  iNTEBO :"  "The  city  kept 
festival  for  a  whole  year."  Venice  had  in  her  childhood  sown, 
in  tears,  the  harvest  she  was  to  reap  in  rejoicing.  She  now 
sowed  in.  laughter  the  seeds  of  death. 

Thenceforward,  year  after  year,  the  nation  drank  with 
deeper  thirst  from  the  fountains  of  forbidden  pleasure,  and 
dug  for  springs,  hitherto  unknown,  in  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth.  In  the  ingenuity  of  indulgence,  in  the  varieties  of 
vanity,  Venice  surpassed  the  cities  of  Christendom,  as  of  old 
she  surpassed  them  in  fortitude  and  devotion ;  and  as  once  the 
powers  of  Europe  stood  before  her  judgment-seat,  to  receive 
the  decisions  of  her  justice,  so  now  the  youth  of  Europe  assem- 
bled in  the  halls  of  her  luxury,  to  learn  from  her  the  arts  of 
delight. 

It  is  as  needless,  as  it  is  painful,  to  trace  the  steps  of  her 
final  ruin.  That  ancient  curse  was  upon  her,  the  curse  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  "  Pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and  abundance  of 
idleness."  By  the  inner  burning  of  her  own  passions,  as  fatal 
as  the  fiery  reign  of  Gomorrah,  she  was  consumed  from  her 
place  among  the  nations ;  and  her  ashes  are  choking  the  chan- 
nels of  the  dead  salt  sea. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONCLrSION. 

§  I.  I  FEAji  this  chapter  will  be  a  rambling  one,  for  it  mofit 
be  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  preceding  pages,  and  a  general 
recapitiilution  of  the  things  I  have  too  imperfectly  and  feebly 
Baid. 

The  grotesques  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centn^ 
ries,  the  nature  of  which  we  examined  in  the  last  chapter,  dt"* 
the  cai'eer  of  the  ardiitecturc  of  Europe,  Thej  were  the  W 
evidences  of  any  feeling  consistent  with  itself,  and  capable  of 
directing  the  efforts  of  the  builder  to  the  foniiation  of  anytliing 
worthy  the  name  of  a  style  or  school  From  that  time  to  tliiS) 
no  resuscitation  of  energy  has  taken  place,  nor  does  any  forlij 
present  appear  possible.  How  long  this  impossibility  may 
and  in  what  direction  with  regard  to  art.  in  general,  as  v?( 
to  our  lifeless  architecture,  our  immediate  efforts  may 
profitably  be  directed,  are  the  questions  1  would  eud( 
briefly  to  consider  in  the  present  chapter. 

§  n.  That  modem  science,  with  all  its  additions  to  the 
forts  of  life,  and  to  the  fields  of  rational  contemplation, 
placed  the  existing  races  of  mankind  on  a  higher  platfonD 
any  that  preceded  them,  none  can  doubt  for  an  instant;  ai 
believe  the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  som* 
analogous  to  that  of  thoughtful  and  laborious  youth  suci 
a  restless  and  heedless  infancy.     Not  long  ago,  it  was  said' 
me  by  one  of  the  masters  of  modem  science :  "  When  mi 
rented  the  locomotive,  the  child  was  learning  to  go; 
tZiej  invented  the  te\e^Y^i;?\A. \t ^ii&  learning  to  speak." 
looked  forward  tA>  t\\e  mMv\\oo^  ^^  w\^^^vcv\.,^a£.^6a&w^«div^ 
nobler  in  proportioi\  to  V\\e^^>K^^  oV\\.%^^N^cs^{fc^^ss«^^ 
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might  not  be  expected  from  the  prime  and  middle  strenn^th  of 
the  order  of  existence  whoso  infancy  had  lasted  six  thousand 
jreare  ?  And,  indeed,  I  think  this  the  truest,  as  well  as  the 
most  cheering,  view  that  we  can  take  of  the  world's  history. 
Little  progress  has  been  made  as  yet  Base  war,  lying  policy, 
thoughtless  cruelty,  senseless  improvidence, — all  things  which, 
in  nations,  are  analogous  to  the  petulance,  cunning,  impatience, 
and  carelessness  of  infancy, — have  been,  up  to  this  hour,  as 
characteristic  of  mankiud  as  they  were  in  the  earliest  periods ; 
lo  that  we  must  either  be  driven  to  doul>t  of  human  progress 
'tit  all,  or  look  upon  it  as  in  its  very  earliest  stage.  Whether 
the  opportunity  is  to  be  permitted  us  to  redeem  the  hours  that 
we  have  lost ;  wlietlier  lie,  in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years 
are  as  one  day,  has  appointed  us  to  be  tried  by  the  continued 
possession  of  the  strange  powers  ^vith  which  JIq  has  lately  en- 
dowed us  ;  or  whether  the  periods  of  childhood  and  of  proba- 
tion are  to  cease  together,  and  tlio  youth  of  iriaukind  is  to  bo 
one  which  shall  prevail  over  deatli,  and  bloom  for  ever  in  the 
Binidst  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  are  questions  with 
^wliich  we  have  no  concern.  It  is  indeed  right  that  we  should 
loc»k  for,  and  hasten,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  coming  of  the  Day 
of  God  ;  but  not  that  we  should  check  any  human  effoi-ts  by 
anticipations  of  its  approach.  We  shall  hiisten  it  best  by  en- 
deavoring to  woi'k  out  the  tasks  that  are  appointed  for  us  here; 
and,  therefore,  reasoning  as  if  the  world  were  to  continue  un- 
der its  existing  dispensation,  and  the  powers  wliieh  have  just 
been  granted  to  us  were  to  be  continued  through  myriads  of 
future  ages. 

I§  m.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  whole  human  race,  so 
far  as  their  own  reason  can  be  trusted,  may  at  present  be  re- 
^ijarded  as  just  emergent  from  childhood ;  and  beginning  for 
the  first  time  to  feel  their  strength,  to  t-trctch  their  hmbs,  and 
explore  the  creation  around  them.     If  we  consider  that,  till 
Mdthiu  the  last  fifty  yeai"s,  the  nature  of  the  ground  we  tread 
Ion,  of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  of  the  light  by  wK\e\\ ^<ii "fewt.^ 
Iwere  not  so  much  as  con jeetu rally  conceived  \n^  \\s>\  N\\^  '' 
%irat!on  of  the  glohcj  and  tlie  races  oi  auimalWieVs  ^ 
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was  inliabitcil,  are  jiist  beginniiij>  to  bo  apprehende<l ;  and  that 
the  s<'0|ie  of  the  niagniii<H.int  bcierice  wliich  has  revealed  them, 
is  as  yet  bo  little  received  by  the  public  mind,  that  pi^jsumption 
and  ignorance  are  still  permitted  to  raise  their  voices  againet  it 
unielmked  ;  that  perfect  veracity  in  the  representation  of  gen- 
eral nature  by  art  has  never  been  attem))ted  until  the  present 
day,  and  has  in  the  present  day  l>een  resisted  witk  all  the  en- 
ergy of  the  popular  voice  ;*  that  the  simplest  problems  of  so- 
cial science  are  yet  bo  little  undei*8tood,  aa  tliat  doctrines  of 
liberty  and  equality  can  be  openly  preached,  and  so  successfully 
as  to  affect  the  whole  body  of  the  civilized  world  with  appar- 
ently incumble  disease ;  that  the  first  principles  of  commerce 
were  acknowledged  by  the  English  Parliament  only  a  few 
mouths  ago,  in  its  free  trade  measui-es,  and  are  still  so  little 
undei-stood  by  the  million,  that  no  nation  dares  to  al>nlish  its 
custom-houses ;  t  that  the  siiriplest  principle-s  of  policy  are  etil) 
not  so  much  as  stated,  far  less  received,  and  that  civilized  na- 
tions persist  in  the  belief  that  the  subtlety  and  dishonasty  which 
they  know  to  be  nn'nous  in  dealings  between  man  and  man, are 
Berviccable  in  dealings  l>etween  multitude  and  multitude;  fi- 
nally, that  the  scope  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  we  have 
been  taught  for  two  thousand  years,  is  still  so  little  conceived 
by  us,  that  we  suppose  the  laws  of  charity  and  of  self-sacrifice 
bear  upon  individuals  in  all  their  social  relations,  and  yet  do 
not  bear  ujwn  nations  in  any  of  their  political  relations ; — ^when, 
I  say,  we  thus  review  the  depth  of  simplicity  in  which  the  hu- 


I*  In  the  works  of  Turaer  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 
f  Obstirve.  1  speak  of  lliese  various  principles  iia  self-evident,  only  under 
tlie  preseul  circinnslances  of  tlie  world,  not  as  if  tliey  had  always  been  so; 
and  1  cull  llieni  now  self-evident,  not  merely  hecause  they  seem  fso  to  my- 
self, hut  because  they  are  felt  1o  be  t-o  likewise  by  all  the  men  in  whom  I 
pljw.'e  most  trusf.     But  granting  thai  fhey  are  not  so,  then  their  very  dis- 

tputabiHty  proves  the  state  of  infancy  al)Ove  alleged,  as  eliaracterislic  of  the 
world.  For  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  Chriistijin  render  will  doubt  tlie  6rst 
greflt  truth,  that  whatever  facts  or  laws  are  important  to  mankind,  God  has 
wade  asct^rt^inable  by  mankind ;  and  that  as  the  decision  of  all  these  ques- 
tJoDS  Is  of  rital  importance  to  \\\c  raeo.  Wml  Acc\«w>x\  tkvxrV  Vw^Vws,^  Vm^ 
i^o  arrived  at.  unless  they  were  sllU  \u  a  slaW  ot  v\vi\dX\oo^ 
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iTian  race  are  still  plaii«;ed  with  respect  to  all  tliat  it  most  pro- 
fojiiidly  coneeriis  thuiu  to  kuo\\\  iind  whidi  iiiiglit,  Ijy  tliem, 
witli  most  ease  luive  been  ascertained^  we  etju  liiu'dly  determine 
how  fur  back  on  the  narrow  patli  of  liuinau  i)rogre8S  we  ouglit 
to  place  tho  generation  to  M'hich  we  belong,  liow  far  the  swad- 
dling clothes  are  unwound  from,  us,  and  childish  things  begin- 
ning  to  be  put  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  power  of  obtaining  veracity  in  the 
representation  of  material  and  tangible  things,  which,  within 
eertafn  limits  and  eonditions,  is  nnimpeachnlilc,  has  now  been 

» placed  in  the  hands  of  all  men,*  almoat  without  labor.  The 
foundation  of  every  natural  science  is  now  at  last  firmly  laid, 
not  a  day  passing  -without  some  addition  of  buttress  and  pmna- 

*cle  to  their  already  maguilicent  fabric.  Social  theorems,  if 
fiercely  agitated,  are  therefore  the  more  likelj^  to  be  at  last  de- 
termined^ so  that  they  never  can  be  matters  of  question  more. 
Human  life  has  been  in  some  sense  prolonged  by  the  increased 
powei-s  of  locomotion,  and  an  almost  limitless  power  of  con- 

•fverse.  Finally,  tiierc  is  hai'dly  any  serious  luind  in  Em-opc  but 
18  occupied,  more  or  less,  in  the  investigation  of  the  ijuestious 
which  have  bo  long  paralyzed  the  strength  of  religious  feeling, 
and  shortened  the  dominion  of  religious  faith.  And  we  may 
^therefore  at  letist  look  upon  ourselves  as  so  far  in  a  definite 
||Btate  of  progress,  as  to  justify  our  caution  in  giuirdiug  against 
the  dangers  incident  to  every  period  of  change,  and  especially 
to  that  from  childhood  into  yonth. 

§  rv.  Those  dangers  appear,  in  the  main,  to  be  twofold ; 
consisting  partly  in  the  pride  of  vain  knowledge,  partly  in  the 
pursuit  of  vain  pleasure.  A  few  points  are  still  to  be  noticed 
with  resixjct  to  each  of  these  heads. 

''  *  I  intended  to  have  given  a  sketch  in  tliis  place  (above  referred  to)  of 

the  probable  results  of  the  daguerreotype  and  calotypc  witlun  the  ucxt  few 
years,  in  modifying  the  npplicatiou  of  the  engraver's  arl,  but  1  have  not 
hod  time  to  complete  Ww.  experiments  nec(:i*sary  to  enable  me  to  speak  "with 

rtainty.     Of  one  thing,  however,  I  have  little  dou\>\„  \?a»X  wi.  \\iS\\\\\a  •««- 
•ice  wi]}  8(}on  ho  done  to  a  large  hofly  of  out  eugTAvex^-,  TOScaeN."^ ,  "Cftfc  vcsf^fc? 
t/iLDj  draughtsmen  (in  hJack  aud  while)  on  papier  \ti^VcwV  oi  %\«i«^. 
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Enough,  it  might  l>o  tliought,  had  been  saiil  already,  touch- 
ing the  pride  of  knowledge  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  applied  the 
prinoiplefi,  at  which  we  arrived  in  the  third  chapter,  to  tin 
practical  questione  of  modem  art.  And  I  tlnnk  those  princi 
ple«,  together  with  what  were  deduced  from  tlie  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  Gothic  in  the  second  volume,  so  necessary  and 
vitjJ,  not  only  with  respect  to  tlie  progress  of  art,  but  even  to 
the  happiness  of  society,  that  I  will  rather  ran  the  risk  of 
tediousnesa  than  of  deficiency,  in  their  illustration  and  ea- 
foroement. 

In  examining  the  nature  of  Gothic^  we  concluded  that  one 
of  the  diief  elements  of  power  in  that,  and  in  aU  good  tuvbi- 
tecture,  was  the  acceptance  of  uncultivated  and  rude  energy  in 
the  workman.  In  examiiiing  the  nature  of  Renaissance,  wu 
concluded  that  its  chief  element  of  weaknees  was  that  pride  of 
knowledge  which  not  only  prevented  all  rudcnesvS  in  expiessiioii. 
but  gradually  quenched  all  energy  which  could  only  be  rudtlv 
expressed ;  nor  only  so,  but,  for  tlie  motive  and  matter  of  the 
work  itBclf,  preferred  science  to  emotion,  and  experience  to 
perception. 

§  V.  The  modern  mind  dififere  from  the  Eenaiseance  mind 
in  that  its  learning  is  more  substantial  and  extended,  and  ita 
temper  more  humble ;  but  its  crrore,  with  respect  to  the  cnlri- 
vation  of  art,  are  precisely  the  same, — nay,  as  far  as  i-eganfe 
execution,  even  more  aggravated.  We  require,  at  present,' 
from  our  general  workmen,  more  perfect  finish  than  was  de- 
manded in  the  most  skilful  Renaissance  periods,  except  irttlicir 
very  finest  productions;  and  our  leading  principles  in  teachlni'. 
and  in  the  patronage  w^bich  necessarily  gives  tone  to  teadiinf;. 
are,  that  the  goodness  of  work  consists  primarily  in  firmnespof 
handling  and  accuracy  of  science,  that  is  to  say,  in  hand-work 
and  head-work  ;  whereas  hc^-t-work,  whicli  is  the  one  work  «^^ 
want,  is  not  only  independent  of  both,  but  often,  in  great 
gree,  inconsistent  with  eitlier. 

§  VI.  Here,  therefore,  let  me  finally  and  firmly  eiiT'^' " 
tliQ  great  principle  to  ■w\\\<i\\  a\\  \\\VL\,\va»,\\\VW\'to  been  -: 
subservient: — tliat  art  \a  ^a\\vd)ti\e  ot  ^-C^vit^^e^fe^^^-^^^^ 
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presses  the  personality,  activity,  and  living  perception  of  a  gooil 
and  gi'eat  Iminan  soul ;  tiiat  it  may  express  and  coiitain  tliia 
with  little  help  from  execution,  and  less  from  science  ;  and  that 
if  it  have  not  this,  if  it  show  not  tJie  vigoi",  perception,  and  in- 
vention of  a  mighty  human  spirit,  it  is  worthless.  Wortldess, 
I  mean,  as  art  /  it  may  he  precious  in  some  other  way,  but,  as 
art,  it  is  nugatory.  Once  let  this  be  well  understood  among  us, 
and  raagniticcnt  consequences  will  soon  follow.  Let  ine  repeat 
it  in  other  tenns,  so  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood.  All  art 
is  gi'eat,  and  good,  and  true,  only  so  fiu*  as  it  is  distinctively  the 
work  of  manhood  in  its  entire  and  higliest  sense  ;  tlmt  is  to  say, 
not  the  work  of  limbs  and  fingers,  but  of  the  soul,  aided,  ac- 
cording to  her  necessities,  by  the  inferior  powers ;  and  there- 
fore distinguished  in  essence  from  all  produtttsof  tlujse  inferior 
powers  unbelpcd  by  the  soul.  For  as  a  photograpJi  is  not  a 
work  of  art,  though  it  requires  certain  delicate  manipulations 
of  paper  and  acid,  and  subtle  calculations  of  time,  in  order  to 
bring  out  a  good  result ;  so,  neitlier  wouhl  a  drawing  like  a 
photograph,  made  directly  from  nature,  be  a  work  of  art,  al- 
though it  would  imply  many  delicate  manipulations  of  the  pen- 
cil and  subtle  calculations  of  efifects  of  color  and  shade.  It  is 
no  more  art*  to  manipulate  a  ciimera  hair  pencil,  than  to  ma- 
nipulate a  china  tray  and  a  glass  viah  It  is  no  more  art  to  lay 
color  dehcately,  than  to  lay  on  acid  delicately.  It  is  no 
aoro  art  to  use  the  cornea  and  retina  for  the  reception  of  an 
image,  than  to  use  a  lens  and  a  piece  of  silvered  paper.  But 
the  moment  that  inner  part  of  the  man,  or  mther  that  entire 
and  only  being  of  the  man,  of  which  cornea  and  retina,  fingers 
and  hands,  j>eucils  and  colors,  are  all 'the  mere  servants  and  iu- 
ftranients ;  t  tliat  manhood  which  has  light  in  itself,  though  the 


\  •  I  mean  art  in  its  highest  sense.  All  that  men  do  ingeniously  is  art.  in 
I  sense.  In  fact,  we  want  a  deliaitiou  of  tlie  word  "art"  much  more 
«rate  than  any  in  our  minds  ut  present.     For,  strictly  speakine:.  there  is 

»BOch  thing  as  "fine"  or  "  Jiigh"  art.     AH  (rr^s  a  low  aivd  et\TOTaOT\  VS\\v\^, 

•<!  what  we  indeed  respect  is  not  art  at  all,  but  inMnci  ot  i(i*piTttti<m  ^it- 
[  pniaKed  by  the  help  of  art.  ^ 

f  "^rau-^.  This,  then,  was  wliat  I  aiked  you;   v»TExeX\i«t  X\i^v\.  ^\^^ 
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eyeV)all  be  eightless,  and  can  gaiu  in  strength  when  the  Land 
and  the  foot  are  hewn  off  and  cast  into  the  fire  ;  tlie  nioment 
this  part  of  tlie  man  stands  forthwith  its  solemn  "  Behold, it  is 
I,"  then  the  work  becomes  art  indeed,  perfect  in  honor,  pnce- 
le68  in  value,  boundless  in  power. 

§  vn.  Yet  observe,  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  body  and 
soul  as  separable.  The  man  is  made  up  of  both :  they  are  to 
1)6  raised  and  glorified  together,  and  all  art  is  an  expression  of 
the  one,  by  and  through  the  otlier.  All  that  I  would  insist 
upon  is,  the  necessity  of  the  whole  man  being  in  his  work  ;  the 
body  must  be  in  it.  Hands  and  habits  must  be  in  it,  whether 
we  will  or  not ;  but  the  nobler  part  of  the  njan  umy  often  not 
be  in  it.  And  that  nobler  part  acts  principally  in  love,  rever- 
ence, and  adjnii-ation,  together  with  those  conditions  of  thought 
which  arise  out  of  them.  For  we  usually  full  into  much  error 
by  considering  the  intellectual  powers  as  having  dignity  in 
themBelves,  and  separable  fi-ora  the  heart ;  whereas  the  truth 
is,  that  the  intellect  becomes  noble  and  ignol>le  accor<ling  to  the 
food  we  give  it,  and  the  kind  of  subjects  with  wliich  it  is  con- 
versant. It  is  not  the  reasoning  power  which,  of  itself,  is  no- 
puts  anything  else  to  service,  and  the  tiling  which  is  put  t^o  service  by  it,  are 
always  two  differenl  thiugs? 

Alcihiade*.  I  ihink  so. 

Socrates.  What  fltiall  we  then  say  of  llie  lentlier-eutterY    Does  he  cut  hia 
ilher  with  his  instruments  only,  or  with  his  hauds  also5f 

Alcil/iadtm.  "With  his  hands  also, 

Siicratea.  Does  he  not  use  his  eyes  as  well  as  his  hands? 

Aldbfadea.  Yes. 

Socrate».  And  we  agreed  that  the  thing  which  uses  and  the  thing  which 
is  used,  were  different  thingg? 

Alcibiadcs.  Ye8. 

Socrates.  Then  the  leather-cutter  is  not  the  same  tlimg  as  his  eyes  or 
hands? 

AltUnade*.  80  it  appears. 

Soeni1e».  Does  not,  then,  man  make  use  of  his  whole  body? 

Aleibuiiks.  Assuretlly. 

SftrntteH.  Then  tlie  man  is  not  the  same  thing  as  his  body? 

AMf^mtlfs.  It  seems  so. 
JSot'nftts.  TYJj.'tt.  then,  i*  the  m&nt 

I  know  not."  I*^"  -^^^^V 
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ble,  but  tlie  reasoniTig  power  occupied  with  its  proper  objects. 
Half  of  the  mistakes  of  iDctaph ysitjiiiiiB  have  arisen  from  their 
not  observing  this ;  namely,  that  the  intellect,  going  through 

I  the  same  processes,  is  yot  mean  or  noble  according  to  the  mat- 
ter it  deala  with,  and  wastes  itself  away  in  mere  rotatory  mo- 
jtion,  if  it  be  set  to  grind  straws  and  dust.  If  we  reason  only 
respecting  words,  or  lines,  or  any  trifling  and  iinite  tilings,  the 
re;ison  becomes  a  contemptible  faculty;  I  )ut  reason  employed  on 
holy  and  intinite  things,  becomes  hereelf  holy  and  intinite.  So 
that,  by  work  of  the  soul,  I  mean  the  i*eader  always  to  iinder- 
Btand  the  work  of  tlie  entire  immortal  creature,  proceeding  from 
.     a  quick,  perceptive,  and  eager  heart,  perfected  by  tlie  intellect, 

End  finally  dealt  with  by  the  hands,  under  the  direct  guidance 
f  tliese  Iiigher  powers. 
§  vin.  And  nou'(>l>serve,  the  first  important  consequence  of 
ur  fully  underetanding  this  preeminence  of  the  soal,  will  be 
ine  due  understanding  of  that  subordination  of  knowledge  re- 
specting which  &o  much  haa  already  been  said.  For  it  m\ist 
Kbe  felt  at  once,  that  tlie  increase  of  knowledge,  merely  as  snch, 
H^does  not  make  the  soul  larger  or  smaller ;  that,  in  the  sight  of 
^God,  all  the  knowledge  man  can  gain  is  as  nothing :  but  that 
the  soul,  for  which  the  great  scheme  of  redemption  was  laid,  be 
it  ignoi-ant  or  be  it  wise,  is  all  in  all ;  and  in  the  activity, 
gtrength,  health,  and  well-being  of  this  soul,  lies  the  main  dif- 
ference, in  His  sight,  between  one  man  and  another.  And 
that  wliich  is  all  in  all  in  God's  estimate  is  also,  be  assured,  all 
in  all  in  man*s  labor ;  and  to  have  the  heart  open,  and  the  eyes 
clear,  and  the  emotions  and  thoughts  warm  and  quick,  and  not 
the  knovfing  of  this  or  the  other  fact,  is  the  state  needed  for 
all  mighty  doing  in  this  world.  And  therefore  finally,  for  this, 
the  weightiest  of  all  reasons,  let  us  take  no  pride  in  our  knowl- 
edge. We  inay,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  proud  of  being  immoi"tal ; 
we  may  be  proud  of  being  God's  children  ;  we  may  be  proud  of 

k loving,  tbiukiug,  seeing,  and  of  all  that  we  are  by  no  human 
teaching:  but  not  of  what  we  have  been  ta,\a^\vt\i^ToVt\wciV^\ 
the  halhist  and  freight  of  the  ship  of  t^e  ?,\>\Y\\.,\iMXa  ci\^^  j 
pilotage,  without  which,  all  the  freigl\t  wiW  otvVj  ^vqNjlV 
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and  strew  the  sea  more  richly  with  its  niin.  Tliere  is  not 
at  tliis  moiiieiit  a  youth  of  twenty,  having  received  what  we 
niiHlems  ridiculoutily  osill  e(hieation,  but  he  knows  more  of 
everytliiug,  except  tiie  soul,  than  Plato  or  St.  Paul  did  ;  hut 
he  is  not  for  that  reason  a  greater  man,  or  titter  for  his  work, 
or  more  fit  to  be  heard  by  othei*s,  than  Plato  or  St.  Paul 
There  is  not  at  this  moment  a  jim^ior  student  in  our  schools  of 
painting,  who  does  not  know  fifty  times  as  mnch  about  the 
art  as  Giotto  did ;  but  lie  is  not  for  that  reason  gi'eater  than 
Giotto ;  no,  nor  his  work  better,  nor  fitter  for  our  behohiing. 
Let  him  go  on  to  know  all  that  tlie  human  intellect  can  dis- 
cover and  contain  in  the  term  of  a  long  life,  and  he  will  not 
be  one  inch,  one  line,  nearer  to  Giotto's  feet.  But  let  him 
leave  his  academy  benches,  and,  innocently,  as  one  knowing 
nothing,  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  there  re- 
joice with  thenl  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep ; 
and  in  the  next  world,  among  the  companies  of  the  great  and 
good,  Giotto  will  give  his  hand  to  him,  and  lead  him  into  their 
white  circle,  and  say,  "  This  is  our  brother." 

§  IX.  And  the  second  important  consequence  of  our  feel- 
ing the  sours  preeminence  will  be  our  understanding  the  soul's 
language,  however  broken,  or  low,  or  feeble,  or  obscure  in  its 
words ;  and  chiefly  that  great  symbolic  language  of  past  agee, 
wliich  has  now  so  long  been  unspoken.  It  is  strange  that  the 
same  cold  and  foi*raal  spirit  wliich  the  Renaissance  teaching 
has  raised  amongst  us,  should  be  equally  dead  to  the  hinguages 
of  imitation  and  of  symbolism  ;  and  should  at  once  disdain  the 
faithful  rendering  of  real  nature  by  the  modern  school  of  the 
Pre-Kaphnelites,  and  the  symbolic  rendering  of  imagined  nature 
in  tlic  work  of  the  tliirtecnth  century.  But  so  it  is  ;  and  we 
find  the  same  body  of  modern  artists  rejecting  Pre-Raphaeh't- 
ism  because  it  is  not  ideal  1  and  thu'teenth  century  work,  be- 
cause it  is  not  real ! — their  own  practice  being  at  once  false 
and  un-idcal,  and  therefore  equally  opposed  to  both. 

§  X.  It  is  therefore,  at  this  juncture,  of  much  iinjxn-tanco 
to  .mark  for  the  reader  the  exact  relation  of  healthy  sym- 
boh'sm  and  of  healthy  imitation  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  sOj  let  us 
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TCttirn  to  one  of  our  Vencthin  examples  of  syiTibolic  art.,  to  the 
central  cupola  of  St.  Mark's.  (Jn  that  cupola,  as  baa  been 
already  stated,  there  is  a  inosaie  rcproBentiug  the  Apostles  on 
the  Monnt  of  Olives,  with  an  olive-tree  separating  etieh  from 
the  otiier;  and  we  shall  easily  arrive  at  onr  piii-pose,  by  com- 
paring the  means  which  would  have  been  adopted  by  a  modem 
artist  bred  in  the  KeiiaiKsaneo  Bcdiools, — that  is  to  say,  under 
the  intiueneo  of  Clande  and  Poiissin^  and  of  the  common  tearh- 
ing  of  the  pi-eaent  day, — with  those  adopted  by  the  Byzantine 
mosaicist  to  express  the  natnro  of  these  trees. 

XI.  The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  olive  is  one  of 

;Le  most  chanicteristic  and  beautiful  features  of  idl  Southern 

Bcenery.     On  the  slopes  of  the  northern  Apennines,  olives  are 

the  nsnal  forest  timber  ;  the  M'hole  of  the  Val  d' Arno  is  Wfioded 

As^ith  them,  every  one  of  its  gardens  is  tilled  with  them,  and 

tliey  grow  in  orehard-likc  ranks  out  of  its  iields  of  maixe,  or 

com,  or  vine ;  so  that  it  is  physically  im])ossib]e,  in  most  parts 

of  the  neighborhood  of  Florenee,  Pistoja,  Lucca,  or  Thi\^  to 

choose  any  site  of  landscape  which  shall  not  owe  its  leading 

character  to  the  foliage  of  these  trees.     What  t!ie  elm  and  oak 

*re  to  England,  the  olive  is  tt>  Italy ;  nay,  more  than  tliis,  its 

Jresence  is  so  constant,  that,  in  the  case  of  at  least  four  tifths 

of  the  dmwings  made  by  any  artist  in  Noi-th  Italy,  he  must 

Jiave  been  somewhat  impeded  by  branches  of  olive  coming  be- 

^*^een  him  and  the  landscape.     Its  classical  associations  double 

'^8  importance  in  Greece ;  and  in  the  II0I3'  Land  the  remem- 

'^nces  connected  with  it  are  of  course  more  touching  than 

ever  belong  to  any  other  tree  of  the  field.     Now,  for  many 

'^rs  back,  at  least  one  third  out  of  all  the  landscapes  painted 

*y  English  artists  have  been  chosen    from   Italian   sceneiy; 

'^etches  in  Greece  and  in  the  Holy  Land  have  become  as  ^om- 

lon  as  sketchas  on  Ilampstead  Heath  ;  our  galleries  also  are 

ill  of  sacred  eubjects,  in  which,  if  any  background  be  intro- 

iced  at  all,  the  foliage  of  the  olive  ought  to  have  been  a. 

'*ominent  feature. 

And  here  I  chnJIenge  the  nntra veiled  Ti,ng\\a\i  xett^et  \,o  V<^ 
fr/jat  an  olive-tree  is  like  ? 
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§  xn.  I  know  he  cannot  answer  my  cliallenge.  He  has  no 
more  idea  of  an  olive-tree  tliau  if  olive*?  grew  only  in  tlie  fixed 
stars.  Let  him  meditate  a  little  on  this  one  fact,  and  consider 
its  stiunj^ness,  and  what  a  wilful. and  constant  closing  of  the 
eyes  to  the  most  important  truths  it  indicates  on  tlic  part  of 
the  modern  artist.  01>serve,  a  want  of  perception,  not  of  sei- 
ence.  I  do  not  want  painters  to  toll  me  any  scientific  facts 
about  olive-trees.  But  it  had  been  well  for  them  to  have  felt 
and  seen  the  olive-tree;  to  have  loved  it  for  Christ's  sake, 
partly  also  for  the  helmed  Wisdom's  sake  which  was  to  the 
heathen  in  some  sort  as  that  nobler  Wisdom  which  stood  at 
God's  right  hand,  when  He  founded  the  earth  and  established 
the  heavens.  To  have  loved  it,  even  to  the  hoary  dimness  of 
its  delicate  foli;\ge,  subdued  and  faint  of  hue,  as  if  the  ashes  of 
tlie  (.iethsemane  agony  had  been  cast  upon  it  for  ever ;  and  to 
have  traced,  line  by  line,  the  gnarled  writhing  of  its  intricate 
branches,  and  the  pointed  fretwork  of  its  light  and  narrow 
leaves,  inlaid  ou  the  blue  field  of  the  sky,  and  the  small  rosy- 
white  stai-s  of  its  spring  blossoming,  and  the  beads  of  sable 
fruit  scattered  by  autumn  along  its  topmost  boughs — the  right, 
iu  Israel,  of  the  Btranger,  the  fatherless,  aud  the  widow, — and, 
more  than  all,  the  softness  of  the  mantle,  silver  grey,  and  tender 
like  the  down  on  a  bird's  breast,  with  which,  far  away,  it  veils 
the  uudiilation  of  the  mountains; — these  it  had  been  well  for 
them  to  have  seen  and  di*awn,  whatever  they  had  left  unstudied 
in  the  gallery. 

§  xni.  Aud  if  the  reader  would  know  the  reason  wliy  this 
has  not  been  done  (it  is  one  instance  only  out  of  the  myriadfl 
which  might  be  given  of  siglitlessness  in  modem  ai't),  and  will 
ask  the  artists  themselves,  he  will  be  informed  of  another  of 
the  marvellous  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  in  the  base 
Eenaissance  art;  for  it  will  be  answered  lum,  that  it  is  not 
right,  nor  according  to  law,  to  draw  trees  so  that  one  should  be 
known  from  another,  Imt  that  trees  ought  to  be  geueralizcd 
into  a  universal  idea  of  a  tree :  that  is  to  say,  that  the' very 
school  which  carries  its  science  in  the  representation  of  man 
down  to  the  dissection  of  the  most  minute  mr    '        Pftace  so 


tnncli  science  to  the  drawing  of  a  tree  as  shall  distinguish  one 
^#|)eciei3  from  another;  and  also,  while  it  attends  to  logic,^  iuid 
^^fclietoric,  and  pore^KJctive,  and  atmosphere,  and  every  other  cir- 
Bcuuistance  which  is  trivial,  verbal,  external,  or  accidental,  in 
^"what  it  either  says  or  sees,  it  will  not  attend  to  what  is  essen- 
tial and  substantial, — being  intensely  solicitous,  for  instance,  if 
it  dj'awa  two  trees,  one  behind  the  other,  that  the  farthest  off 
Jiall  be  as  much  smaller  as  mathematics  show  that  it  should 
[be,  bat  totally  nnsolicitons  to  show,  what  to  the  spectator  is  a 
'  more  important  matter,  whether  it  is  an  apple  or  an  orange- 
tree. 

§  xrr.  This,  howeyer,  is  not  to  our  immediate  purpose.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  an  idea  of  an  olive-tree  is  indeed  to  be  given 
Tis  in  a  special  manner;  how,  and  by  what  language,  this  idea 
is  to  be  conveyed,  ai'e  qncstious  on  wliich  wc  shall  tiud  the 
world  of  artists  again  divided ;  and  it  was  this  division  which 
I  wished  especially  to  illustrate  by  reference  to  the  mosaics  of 

»Bt.  Mark's. 
Xow  the  main  characteristics  of  an  olive-tree  are  thesa  It 
Las  sharji  and  slender  leaves  of  a  greyish  green,  nearly  grey 
on  the  under  surface,  and  resembling,  but  somewhat  smaller 
than,  those  of  our  common  willow.  Its  fruit,  when  ripe,  ia 
Kbiack  and  lustrous ;  but  of  conree  so  small,  that,  unless  in  gi-eat 
^qnantity,  it  is  not  conspicuous  upon  the  tree.  Its  trunk  and 
bninches  are  peculiarly  fantastic  in  their  twisting,  showing 
their  fibres  at  every  turn  ;  and  the  trunk  is  often  hollow,  and 
even  rent  into  many  divisions  like  separate  stems,  but  the  ex- 
tremities are  exquisitely  graceful,  especially  in  the  setting  on 
of  the  leaves  ;  and  the  notable  and  chai'aeteristic  effect  of  the 

ttree  in  the  distance  is  of  a  rounded  and  soft  mass  or  ball  of 
(downy  foliage. 
I  §  XV.  Supposing  a  modern  artist  to  address  himself  to  the 
^rendering  of  this  tree  with  his  best  skill :  he  will  probably 
draw  accurately  the  twisting  of  the  branches,  but  yet  this  will 
hardly  distinguish  the  tree  from  an  oak  :  he  will  also  render 
the  color  and  intricacy  of  the  foliage,  but  this  will  only  con f"-"* 
the  idea  of  an  oak  with  that  of  a  willow .    ^\\«i  ixvv\\.^ 


H    peculiar  gi-ace  of  the  leaves  at  tlie  extremities,  and  tlie  fibmng 

"    structure  of  the  gtems,  will  all  be  too  minute  to  be  rendjMvd 

consistently  with  his  artistical  feeling  of  breadth,  or  with  the 

amount  of  labor  which  he  considere  it  dexterons  and  legitimate 

I  to  bestow  upon  the  work  :  but,  above  all,  the  rounded  and  mo- 
notonons  form  of  the  head  of  the  tree  will  be  at  variance  with 
his  ideas  of  "  composition ;"  he  will  assuredly  disguise  or  break 
it,  and  the  main  points  of  the  olive-tree  will  all  at  last  remain 
untold. 
§  XVI.  Now  observe,  the  old  Byzantine  mosaicist  begins 
his  work  at  enornious  disadvantage.  It  is  to  be  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  eye,  in  a  dark  cupola;  execu- 
■  ted  not  with  free  touches  of  the  pencil,  but  with  square  pieces 
of  glass;  not  by  his  own  hand,  lait  by  various  workman  under 
his  superintendence ;  finally,  not  with  a  principal  purpose  of 
drawing  olive-trees,  but  mainly  as  a  decoration  of  the  cupola. 
There  is  to  be  an  olive-tree  beside  each  apostle,  and  their  sterna 
are  to  be  the  chief  lines  wliit^h  divide  the  dome.  lie  therefore 
at  once  gives  up  the  irregular  twisting  of  the  boughs  hither 
and  thither,  hut  he  will  not  give  up  their  fibres.  Other  trees 
have  irregular  and  fantastic  branches,  but  the  knitted  cordage 
of  fibres  is  the  olive's  own.  Again,  were  he  to  draw  the  leaves 
of  their  natural  size,  they  would  be  so  small  that  their  forms 
would  be  invisible  in  the  darkness;  and  were  he  to  draw  them 
so  largo  as  that  their  sha^ie  might  be  seen,  they  would  look  like 
laurel  instead  of  olive.  So  he  arranges  them  in  small  clusters 
of  five  each,  neai-ly  of  the  shape  winch  the  Byzantiiises  give  to 
the  petals  of  the  lily,  but  elongated  so  as  to  give  tbe  idea  of  leaf- 
age upon  a  spray ;  and  these  clusters, — his  object  always,  be  it 
remembered,  being  decaratian  not  less  than  representation^— 
he  arranges  symmetrically  on  each  side  of  liis  branches,  laying 
the  whole  on  a  dark  ground  most  truly  suggestive  of  the  heavy 
rounded  mass  of  the  tree,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  relieved  against 
tlie  gold  of  the  cupola.  Lastly,  comes  the  question  respecting 
the  fraifc.  The  whole  power  and  honor  of  the  olive  is  in  its 
fiuit;  and,  unless  tliatbc  represented,  iw\\\\tn%  \'&  x^Yc'^sfc^'^Ad. 
'  But  if  the  ijerries  were  colored  UacV  or  \rYViw  \^>^ 
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totally  Invisible ;  if  of  any  other  color,  utterly  unnatural,  and 
violence  would  be  done  to  the  whole  conception.  There  is  but 
one  conceivable  means  of  showing  them,  namely  to  represent 
them  as  golden.  For  the  idea  of  golden  fruit  of  various  kinds 
was  already  familiar  to  the  mind,  as  in  the  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  without  any  violence  to  the  distinctive  conception  of 
the  fruit  itself.*  So  the  mosaicist  introduced  small  round 
golden  berries  into  the  dark  ground  between  each  leaf,  and  his 
work  was  done. 

§  xvn.  On  the  opposite  plate,  the  uppermost  figure  on  the 
left  is  a  tolerably  faithful  representation  of  the  general  effect 
of  one  of  these  decorative  olive-trees ;  the  figure  on  the  right 
is  the  head  of  the  tree  alone,  showing  the  leaf  clusters,  berries, 
and  interlacing  of  the  boughs  as  they  leave  the  stem.  Each 
bough  is  connected  with  a  separate  line  of  fibre  in  the  trunk, 
and  the  junctions  of  the  arms  and  stem  are  indicated,  down  to 
the  very  root  of  the  tree,  with  a  tnith  in  structure  which  may 
well  put  to  shame  the  tree  anatomy  of  modern  times. 

§  xvni.  The  white  branching  figures  upon  the  serpentine 
band  below  are  two  of  the  clusters  of  flowers  which  form  the 
foreground  of  a  mosaic  in  the  atrium.  I  have  printed  the 
whole  plate  in  blue,  because  that  color  approaches  more  nearly 
than  black  to  the  distant  effect  of  the  mosaics,  of  which  the 
darker  portions  are  generally  composed  of  blue,  in  greater 
quantity  than  any  other  color.  But  the  waved  background  in 
this  instance,  is  of  various  shades  of  blue  and  green  alternately, 
with  one  narrow  black  band  to  give  it  force ;  the  whole  being 
intended  to  represent  the  distant  effect  and  color  of  deep  grass, 
and  the  wavy  line  to  esopress  its  bending  motion^  just  as  the 
same  symbol  is  used  to  represent  the  waves  of  water.  Then 
the  two  white  clusters  are  representative  of  the  distinctly  visi- 

*  Thus  the  grapes  pressed  by  Excesse  are  partly  golden  (Spenser,  book 
il  cant.  12.): 

"  Which  did  themselves  amongst  the  leaves  enfold. 
As  lurking  from  the  view  of  covetous  gvxesX, 
That  the  weake  boughes,  with  so  ncYilo^A  cygrptc&X. 
Did  bow  adowne  as  overburdened." 
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ble  lierbage  close  to  the  spectator,  liaving  buds  and  flowers  ot 
two  kinds,  8pnngiiig  in  one  case  out  of  the  inidst  of  twngted 
grass,  and  iu  the  other  ont  of  their  own  proper  leases ;  the 
cliistei'8  being  kept  eacli  eo  diiitinctlj  8y  in  metrical,  as  to  forui, 
when  set  side  by  side,  an  Qniauiental  border  of  perfect  aixihi- 
tectiiral  severity ;  and  yet  each  cluster  different  from  the  next, 
and  every  flower,  and  bud,  and  knot  of  grass,  varied  in  forni 
and  thouglit.  The  way  tlie  mosaic  tessera;  are  aiTungod,  so  as 
to  give  the  writhing  of  the  grass  blades  round  the  stalks  of  the 
flowers,  is  exceedingly  fine. 

The  tree  circles  below  are  examples  of  still  more  severely 
conventional  forms,  adopted,  on  principle,  when  the  decoration 
ia  to  be  in  white  and  gold,  instead  of  color;  these  ornaiuents 
being  cut  in  white  iiiarbk^  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  and 
the  ground  laid  in  with  gold,  though  necessarily  here  repre> 
sentcd,  like  the  rest  of  the  plate,  in  blue.  And  it  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  see  how  the  noble  workman,  the  moment 
lie  is  restricted  to  more  conventional  materials,  retires  into  more 
conventional  forms,  and  reduces  his  various  leafage  into  s^nn- 
metry,  now  nearly  perfect ;  yet  observe,  in  the  central  figure, 
whore  the  symbolic,  meaning  of  the  vegetation  beside  the  cross 
required  it  to  be  more  distinctly  indicated,  he  has  given  it  life 
and  growth  l»y  throwing  it  uito  unequal  cm'ves  on  the  opposite 
sides. 

§  XIX.  I  believe  the  reader  will  now  see,  that  in  these 
mosaici?,  whicli  the  careless  traveller  is  iu  the  habit  of  passing 
by  with  contempt,  there  is  a  depth  of  fcielingand  of  meaning 
greater  than  in  most  of  the  best  sketches  from  nature  of  mod- 
ern times;  and,  without  entering  into  any  question  whether 
these  conventional  representations  are  as  good  as,  under  the  re- 
quired hmitations,  it  was  possible  to  render  them,  thoy  are  at 
all  events  good  enougli  completely  to  illustrate  that  mode  of 
symbolical  expression  wliich  appeals  altogether  to  thought,  and 
in  no  wise  trusts  to  realization.  And  little  as,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  scIiooIr,  such  an  assertion  is  likely  to  be  believed, 
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*^§  XX-  I  pray  tlie  reader  to  }iave  patience  witli  nie  for  a  few 
moments.  1  do  not  me:m  tLat  no  art  is  noble  Irnt  Byzantine 
mosaic ;  but  no  urt  is  uoljle  which  in  any  wise  depends  npon 
direct  imitation  for  its  effect  upon  the  niuid.  Tliis  warn  asserted 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  "  Modern  Painters, ''  but  not  upon 
the  liighest  grounds  ;  the  results  at  which  we  hare  now  arrived 
in  onr  inve«ti(^ation  of  early  art,  will  enable  me  to  place  it  on 
,  loftier  and  tirraer  foundation. 

§  XXI.  We  have  just  seen  that  all  great  art  is  the  worlc  of 
"the  whole  living  creature,  body  ami  soul,  and  chiefly  of  the 
^^oiil.     But  it  is  not  only  the  work  of  the  whole  creature,  it  like- 
^hrise  addresses  the  whole  creature.     That  in  which  the  perfect 
^fceing  ppeaks,  must  also  have  the  pei-fect  being  to  listen.     I  am 
^^ot  to  spend  my  utmost  spirit,  ajid  give  all  my  strength  and 
life  to  my  work,  while  you,  spectator  or  heai'er,  will  give  me  only 
the  attention  of  half  your  soul.     Yon  mu8t  be  all  mine,  as  1 
^_am  ail  yours ;  it  is  the  only  condition  on  which  we  can  meet 
^pbaeh  other.     All  your  faculties,  all  that  is  in  yon  of  greatest 
and  best,  must  be  awake  in  you,  or  I  have  no  reward.     The 
painter  is  not  to  cast  the  enth-e  treasure  of  liis  human  nature 
into  his  labor,  merely  to  please  a  part  of  the  beholder :  not 
merely  to  delight  his  senses,  not  mei'ely  to  amuse  his  fancy, 
not  merely  to  beguile  him  into  emotion,  not  merely  to  lead 
him  into  thought,  but  to  do  all  this.     Senses,  fancy,  feeling, 
reason,  tlie  whole  of  the  beholding  sphit,  must  be  stilled  in  at- 
tention or  stirred  with  delight;  else  the  laboring  spirit  has  not 
done  its  work  well.     For  observe,  it  is  not  merely  its  7'iffht  to 
I  thus  met,  face  to  face,  heart  to  heart ;  but  it  is  its  dutf/  to 
foke  its  answering  of  the  other  soul ;  its  ti'umpet  call  must  1x2 
clear,  that  though  the  challenge  may  by  dulness  or  indo- 
ence  be  mianswered,  there  shall  be  no  error  as  to  the  meaning 
[)f  tlu;  appeal  ;  there  must  be  a  snnnnons  iu  the  work,  which 
it  shall  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  obey.     "We  requh-e  this 
^Bf  it,  we  beseech  this  of  it.     Most  men  do  not  know  what  is 
^Ki  them,  till  they  receive  tliis  summons  from  theic  icVVvy^-fe-. 
^Kheir  heaj-ts  die  within  them,  sleep  6ctt\eB  w\iOii\  \Xieiai^  '^Iw^iX^Nivv- 
fl/gj  ^^  ^^^  world's  miasmnta. ;  there  \s  ■not\\u\g,  iox  ^VwSa.  ^*-* 


false  to  its  duty,  and  deeded  in  its  nature.  It  !s  1 
that  it  be  well  imagined,  it  must  task  the  beholder 
agine  well ;  and  this  so  imperatively,  that  if  he  does  : 
to  rouse  himself  to  meet  the  work,  he  shall  not  taste 
joy  it  in  any  wise.  Once  that  he  is  well  awake,  thfl 
whicli  the  artist  gives  him  should  bo  full  and  aut 
the  l>eholdei''8  imagination  mnst  not  be  8iiifei*ed  to  ta 
way,  or  wander  hither  and  thither ;  but  neither  mua 
at  rest ;  and  the  riglit  point  of  realization,  for  any  g 
of  art,  13  that  which  will  enable  the  spectator  to  o 
for  himst'lf,  in  the  exact  way  the  artist  would  hav< 
not  tliat  which  will  Rave  him  tlie  trouble  of  efEectin 
pletion.  80  soon  as  the  idea  is  entirely  conveyed,  ■ 
labor  should  cease  ;  and  every  touch  wliich  he  adds  \ 
point  wbcTi,  with  the  help  of  the  beholder's  imagii 
story  ought  to  have  been  told,  is  a  degradation  to 
So  that  the  art  is  wrong,  which  either  realizes  its  su 
pletely,  or  fails  in  giving  such  definite  aid  as  shall  ei 
be  realized  by  the  beholding  imagination. 

§  xxiL  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  oi 
detail  which  may  rightly  be  bestowed  upon  any  wor 
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inadequate  to  suggest  it  to  tlie  spectator.    These  causes 

false  judgment,  or  imperfect  achievement,  must  always  exist, 

they  are  of  no  Importance.     For,  in  nearly  every  mind, 

imaginative  power,  however  nnable  to  act  independently, 

lo  easily  helped  and  so  brightly  animated  by  the  most  ol)- 

pe  suggestion,  that  there  is  no  form  of  artistical  language 

ch  will  not  readily  be  seized  by  it,  if  once  it  set  itself  in- 

igently  to  the  task  ;  and  even  without  such  eifort,  there  are 

'  hieroglyphics  of  which,  once  understanding  that  it  is  to 

e  them  as  hieroglyphics,  it  cannot  make  itjself  a  pteasiuit 

ture. 

§  xxin.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  all  sketclios,  etchings,  unfiuish- 
Bngi'avings,  &e.,  no  one  ever  supposes  them  to  bo  imitations, 
ck  outlines  on  white  paper  cannot  produce  a  deceptive  re- 
[blance  of  anything ;  and  the  mind,  understanding  at  once 
;  it  is  to  depend  on  its  own  powers  for  great  pai't  of  its 
isure,  sets  itself  so  activ^ely  to  the  task  that  it  can  completely 
Dy  the  nidest  outline  in  which  meauing  exists.  Now^  when 
i  once  in  this  temper,  the  artist  is  infinitely  to  he  blamed 
0  insults  it  by  putting  anything  into  his  work  which  is  not 
ggeetive:  having  summoned  the  imaginative  power,  he  must 
m  it  to  account  and  keep  it  employed,  or  it  will  run  against 
a  in  indignation.  Wliatevor  he  does  merely  to  realize  and 
Btantiate  an  idea  is  impertinent ;  he  is  like  a  dull  stor}^- teller, 
illing  on  points  which  the  hearer  anticipates  or  disregards. 
I  imagination  will  say  to  htm  :  "  I  knew  all  that  before ;  I 
?t  want  to  bo  told  that.  Go  on ;  or  he  silent,  and  let 
go  on  in  my  own  way.     I  can  tell  the  story  better  than 

Observe,  then,  whenever  finish  is  given  for  the  sake  of  reali- 
gn, it  is  wrong;  whenever  it  is  given  for  the  sake  of  add- 
Ideas  it  is  right.  All  true  finish  consists  in  the  addition  of 
IB,  that  is  to  say,  in  giving  the  imagination  more  food ;  for 
well  awaked,  it  is  ravenous  for  food  :  hut  the  painter  who 
hes  in  order  to  sulistantiate  takes  the  food  out  oi  \\&itvQivs!0£v, 
it  will  tur/i  and  rend  him. 


fxxiv:  Let  us  go  back,  for  instance,  to  our  ulive  grove^— 
or,  lest  tiie  reader  should  be  tired  of  olives,  let  it  be  an  oak 
copse, — and  eoneider  the  difference  between  the  substantiating 
and  the  imaginative  methods  of  finish  in  sucli  a  subject.  A 
few  strokes  of  the  pencil,  or  dashes  of  color,  will  be  euougli  to 
enable  the  imagination  to  conceive  a  tree ;  and  in  tJiose  dashes 
of  color  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  would  have  rested,  and  would 
have  suffered  the  imagination  to  paint  wliat  more  it  liked  for 
itself,  and  grow  oaks,  or  olives,  or  apples,  out  of  tbe  few  dashes 
of  color  at  its  leisure.  On  the  other  hand,  Hobbiraa,  one  of 
the  worst  of  the  i-calists,  smites  the  imagination  on  the  mouth, 
and  bids  it  be  sUent,  while  he  sets  to  work  to  paint  his  oak  of 
the  right  green,  and  fill  up  its  foliage  luboriouslj  with  jagged 
touches,  and  furrow  the  bark  all  over  its  branches,  so  as,  if  ix>b- 
sible,  to  deceive  us  into  supposing  tJiat  we  are  looking  at  a  real 
oak ;  which,  indeed,  we  had  much  better  do  at  once,  without 
giving  any  one  the  trouble  to  deceive  us  in  the  matter. 

§  xxT.  Now,  the  truly  great  artist  neither  leaves  tlie  imagi- 
nation to  itself,  like  Sir  Joshua,  nor  insults  it  by  realization, 
like  Hobbima,  but  finds  it  continual  employment  of  the  hap- 
piest kind.  Having  summoned  it  by  his  vigorous  first  touches, 
he  says  to  it :  "  Here  is  a  tree  for  you,  and  it  is  to  be  an  oak. 
Now  I  know  that  you  can  make  it  green  and  intricate  for  your- 
self, but  that  is  not  enough :  an  oak  is  not  only  green  and  in- 
tricate, but  its  leaves  have  most  beautiful  and  fantastic  fonus 
whicb  I  am  very  sure  you  are  not  quite  able  to  complete  with- 
out help ;  so  I  will  draw  a  cluster  or  two  perfectly  for  you, 
and  then  you  can  go  on  and  do  all  the  other  clusters.  So  fur 
80  good :  but  the  leaves  are  not  enough  ;  the  oak  is  to  be  full 
of  acorns,  and  you  may  not  be  quite  able  to  imagine  the  way 
they  grow,  nor  the  pretty  contrast  of  their  glossy  almond- 
shaped  nuts  with  the  chasing  of  their  cups ;  so  I  will  draw  a 
bunch  or  two  of  acorus  for  you,  and  you  van  fill  uj>  the  oak 
with  others  like  tliem.  Good  :  but  that  is  not  enough ;  it  is  to 
be  a  bright  day  in  sumuicr,  and  all  the  outside  leaves  are  to  Ix^ 
glittering  in  the  sunsbine  as  \i  \\w\x  «<\^fcft  vic\«i  oi  ^-iAd-.  T  <ian- 
not paint  this,  but  you  can-,  bo  1  VAV  reAM.  ft\V>  '  Siwa 
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3ge8  nearest  you,*  and  you  can  tarn  the  gold  into  snnsbine, 

,  and  cover  tlie  tree  with  it.     Well  done :  but  still  this  is  uot 

enough ;  the  tree  is  so  full  foliaged  and  so  old  that  the  wood 

'  l>irds  come  in  crowds  to  huild  there ;  they  are  singing,  two  or 

three  untlor  the  shadow  of  every  bough.     I  cannot  show  you 

them  all ;  but  here  is  a  large  one  on  the  outside  spray,  and  you 

|Can  fancy  the  others  inside," 

§  XXVI.  In  this  way  the  calls  upon  the  imagination  are  mul- 
tiplied as  a  great  painter  finishes  ;  and  from  these  larger  inci- 
dents he  may  proceed  into  the  most  minute  partieulare,  and 
lead  the  companion  imagination  to  the  veins  in  the  leaves  and 
the  mosses  on  the  tnink,  and  the  shadows  of  the  dead  leaves 
upon  the  grass,  but  always  multiplj^ng  thoughts,  or  subjects  of 
thought,  never  working  for  the  sake  of  realisation ;  the  amount 
of  realization  actually  reached  depending  on  his  space,  his 
materials,  and  the  nature  of  the  thoughts  he  wishes  to  suggest. 
H  lu  the  sculptnre  of  an  oak-tree,  introduced  above  an  Adoration 
Bof  the  Magi  on  the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Marco  Dolfiuo  (four- 
teenth century),  the  sculptor  has  been  content  with  a  few 
leaves,  a  single  acorn,  and  a  bird ;  while,  on  the  otlier  hand, 

tMillais'  willow^-tree  -with  the  robin,  in  the  background  of  his 
**  Opheha,"  or  the  foreground  of  Hunt's  "  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,"  cames  the  apjjeal  to  the  imagination  into  particulars 
BO  multiplied  tmd  minute,  that  the  work  nearly  I'eaches  realiza- 
tion. But  it  does  not  matter  how  near  realization  the  work 
^iiiay  approach  in  its  fulness,  or  how  far  off  it  may  remain  in 
'^its  slightnesa,  so  long  as  realization  is  not  the  end  proposed, 
but  the  informing  one  epirit  of  the  thoughts  of  another.  And 
in  tliis  greatness  and  shnplicity  of  pur]>ose  all  nolile  art  is  alike, 
however  slight  its  means,  or  however  perfect,  fnnn  the  rudest 
mosaics  of  St.  Mark's  to  the  most  tender  finishing  of  the 
p*  Huguenot"  or  the  "Ophelia." 

§  xx\'ii.  Only  observe,  in  this  matter,  that  a  greater  degree 

*  Thfi  render  must  not  suppose  ihnt  the  use  of  gold,  in  this  manner,  la 
oiifined  to  early  art     Tintoret,  the  greatest  maslCT  ot  \>\cXjofv!\  <!SLt«iV  S3snsx 
^rer  existefl.  hm  gilded  the  ribs  of  the  fig-leavea  ux  \u&  ''"^^it:%\vsxviQ!Cv5^V  "^ 
he  Scuolu  di  Sua  liucco. 
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of  rcalkation  is  often  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  color,  than  would 
]Hi  riglit  without  it.  For  there  is  not  any  distiiictioii  between 
tho  artists  of  the  inferior  and  the  nobler  schools  more  detinite 
tlian  this  ;  that  the  firet  color  /or  the  saks  of  r*^a/ization,  and 
tlie  second  realise  far  t/ie  sake  of  color.  I  hope  thivt,  in  the 
iifth  chapter,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  tho  nobility  of 
color,  though  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  would  fain  enlarge 
whenever  I  approach  it :  for  there  is  none  that  needs  more  to 
l>e  insietod  upon,  chiefly  on  account  of  tho  opposition  of  the 
persons  who  have  no  eye  for  color,  and  who,  being  therefore 
unable  to  undei*staud  that  it  is  just  as  divnne  and  distinct  in  its 
power  as  music  (only  infinitely  more  varied  in  its  harmonies), 
talk  of  it  as  if  it  were  inferior  and  servile  with  respect  to  the 
other  powers  of  art ;  *  whereas  it  is  so  far  from  being  this,  tliat 
wherever  it  enters  it  must  take  the  mastery,  and,  whatever  else 
is  sacrificed  for  its  sake,  it,  at  least,  must  l>e  right.  This  is 
partly  the  case  even  with  music :  it  is  at  our  choice,  whether 
we  wUl  accompany  a  ]x>cm  with  music,  or  not ;  but,  if  wo  do, 
tlic  music  7y^w«J;  be  right,  and  neither  discordant  nor  inexpres- 
sive. The  goodness  and  sweetness  of  the  poem  cannot  save  it, 
if  the  music  be  harsh  or  false ;  but,  if  tho  music  be  right,  the 
poem  may  be  insipid  or  inharmonious,  and  still  saved  by  the 
notes  to  wliieh  it  is  wedded.  But  this  is  far  more  true  of  color. 
If  that  be  wrong,  all  is  wrong.    No  amount  of  expression  or 

♦  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  to  me  than  to  hear  the  pleasure  of  tlie  eye, 
in  color,  spoken  of  with  ilisdahi  as  "sensual,"  while  jjeople  exalt  that  of 
the  ear  in  music.  Do  they  really  suppose  the  eye  is  a  le.ss  nohle  hodily 
organ  than  the  ear.— that  the  orgnn  by  which  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of 
the  external  universe  is  t-ommunicated  to  us,  and  through  which  we  learn 
the  wonder  and  the  love,  can  he  lesw  exalted  In  its  own  pectiliar  delight  than 
the  ear,  which  is  only  for  the  communication  of  the  ideas  whiclj  owe  to  the 
eye  their  ver>'  existence?  T  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  music:  let  it  be  loved 
anil  reverenced  as  is  just;  only  let  the  delight  of  the  eye  l>e  reverenced 
more.  The  ^eat  power  of  music  over  the  multitude  is  owing,  not  to  its 
l)ein!?  less  but  more  sensual  than  color;  it  Ls  so  distinctly  and  so  richly 
sensual,  that  it  can  be  idly  enjoyed ;  it  is  exactly  at  the  point  where  the 
lower  i\ui\  hi-rber  pleasures  of  the  senses  and  inmgination  are  balanced;  m 
that  pure  and  great  minds  love  it  fot  \l»  \u\ewv\«u  tm^  «ivwAmto,  avwl  \uvvpr 
^ninds  for  Us  seu^uid  power. 
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invention   can   re<leem  an   ill-colored  picture;   while,  on  the 

^ther  Land,  if  the  color  be  right,  there  is  nothing  it  will  not 

Hli&e  or  redeem ;  and,  therefore,  wherever  color  enters  at  all, 

anything  7)iay  be  sacrificed  to  it,  and,  rather  than  it  should  he 

false  or  feeble,  everything  jnust  he  sacriticed  to  it :  so  that, 

when  an  artist  touches  color,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  when  a 

poet  takes  up  a  mnsical  instrument;  he  imphes,  in  60  doing, 

^iiat  he  is  a  master,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  that  instrument, 

Had  can  produce  sweet  sound  from  it,  and  is  able  to  fit  the 

course  and  measure  of  liis  words  to  its  tones,  which,  if  lie  be 

not  able  to  do,  he  had  better  not  have  touched  it.     In  like 

manner,  to  add  color  to  a  draT,ving  is  to  undertake  for  the  per- 

tction  of  a  visible  music,  which,  if  it  be  false,  will  utterly  and 
suredly  mar  the  whole  work  ;  if  true,  propoitionately  elevate 
it,  according  to  its  power  and  sweetness.    But,  in  no  case  ought 
the  color  to  be  added  in  oi^der  to  increase  the  realization.     The 
draT.ving  or  engraving  is  all  that  the  imagination   needs.     To 
"paint"  the  subject  merely  to  make  it  more  real,  is  only  to  in- 
sult the  imaginative  power,  and  to  vulgarize  the  whole.    Hence 
the  common,  though  little  understood  feeling,  among  men  of 
ordinary  cultivation,  that  an  inferior  sketch  is  always  better 
H^an  a  bad  painting ;  although,  in  the  latter,  there  may  verily 
^%Q  more  skill  than  in  the  former.     For  the  painter  who  has 
presumed  to  touch  color  without  perfectly  understanding  it, 
not  for  the  color's  sake,  nor  because  he  loves  It,  but  for  the 
Bake  of  completion  merely,  has  committed  two  sins  against  us  ; 
he  has  dulled  the  imagination  by  not  trusting  it  far  enough, 
and  then,  in  this  languid  state,  he  oppresses  it  with  base  and 
false  color  ;  for  all  color  that  is  not  lovely,  is  discordant ;  there 
is  no  mediate  condition.     So,  therefore,  when  it  is  permitted 
to  enter  at  all,  it  must  be  with  the  predetermination  that,  cost 
what  it  will,  the  color  shdl  be  right  and  lovely :  and  I  only 
^dsh  that,  in  general,  it  were  better  underetood  that  apamter^s 
HbiiBinesfi  is  to  paint,  primarily ;  and  that  all  expression,  and 
^Rrouping,  and   conceiving,  and  what  else  gt>e&  Ici  ^ywa'fe^ANiNsN.'a. 
Hiesign,  are  of  I^s  important  than  color,  \n  a  coWed  -mooyV.. 
And  8o  they  wero  always  coaBidered  in  t"hfe  Tio^\e  ^et\<a^^'«  " 
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sometimes  all  resemblance  to  nature  whatever  (as  in  painted 
windows,  illnmiuated  manuscripts,  and  eucli  other  work)  is 
sacrificed  to  the  brilliancy  of  color;  sometimes  distinctness  of 
fonn  to  its  richness,  as  by  Titian,  Turner,  and  Reynolds ;  and, 
which  is  the  point  on  which  wo  are  at  present  insisting,  some- 
times, in  the  pursuit  of  its  utmost  refinements  on  the  surfaces 
of  objects,  an  amount  of  realization  becomes  consistent  with 
noble  art,  which  would  otherwise  be  altogether  inadmissible, 
that  is  to  say,  which  no  great  mind  could  otherwise  have  either 
produced  or  enjoyed.  The  extreme  finish  given  by  the  Fre- 
Riiphaelites  is  rendered  noble  chielly  by  their  love  of  color. 

§  xx^Tn,  So  then,  whatever  may  be  the  means,  or  whatever 
the  more  immediate  end  of  any  kind  of  art,  all  of  it  that  is 
good  agrees  m  this,  that  it  is  the  expression  of  one  soul  talking 
to  another,  and  is  precions  according  to  the  greatness  of  the 
soul  that  utters  it.  And  consider  what  mighty  consequences 
follow  from  our  acceptance  of  this  truth  I  wliat  a  key  we  have 
herein  given  us  for  the  interpretation  of  the  art  of  all  time ! 
For,  as  long  as  we  held  art  to  consist  in  any  high  manual  skill, 
or  successfnl  imitation  of  natural  oljjccts,  or  any  scientific  and 
legalized  manner  of  porfornicmce  whatever,  it  was  necessai'y  for 
us  to  Umit  our  admii-ation  to  narrow  periods  and  to  few  men. 
According  to  our  own  knowledge  and  sympathies,  the  period 
chosen  might  he  different,  and  our  rest  might  be  in  Greek  stat- 
ues, or  Dutch  landscapes,  or  Italian  Madonnas  ;  but,  whatever 
our  choice,  we  were  therein  captive,  barred  from  all  reverence 
but  of  our  favorite  masters,  and  habitually  using  the  language  of 
contempt  towards  the  whole  of  the  human  race  to  whom  it  had 
not  pleasetl  Heaven  to  revc^d  the  arcana  of  the  particular  crafts- 
manship we  admired,  and  wlio,  it  might  be,  had  lived  their 
term  of  seventy  years  upon  the  earth,  and  fitted  themselves 
therein  for  the  eternal  wot'Id,  without  any  clear  understanding, 
sometimes  even  with  an  insolent  disregard,  of  the  laws  of  per- 
spective and  cliiaroscuro. 

But  let  us  once  comprehend  the  holler  nature  of  the  art  of 
jihw,  and  begin  to  look  for  t\ic  me\m\i\^  ol  \\\ei  ?,y^t\V^  V^^^*; ^vur 
'Babied,  and  the  scene  is  c\iaivgcd\  -Awvi  ^e  i&.to  <Axas\^gA  ^. 
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ose  RTiial]  and  dexterous  creatures  wliom  once  we  wor- 
elijpped,  those  fur-capped  divinities  with  sceptres  of  camel's 
liair,  peering  and  poring  in  their  one-windowed  chambers  over 
the  minute  preciousness  of  the  labored  canvas ;  how  are  they 
swept  away  and  cru&hed  into  nnnoticeable  darkness!  And  in 
theii'  stead,  as  the  walls  of  the  dismal  vooms  that  enclosed  them, 
and  lis,  are  Btmek  by  the  four  winds  of  Ileaven,  and  rent  away, 
and  as  the  world  opens  to  onr  siglit,  lo  !  far  back  into  all  the 
deptlis  of  time,  and  forth  from  all  the  fields  that  have  been 
sown  with  human  hfe,  bow  tlie  harvest  of  the  di-agon's  teeth 
is  springing !  how  the  companies  of  the  gods  are  ascending  out 
of  the  earth  I  The  dark  stones  that  have  so  long  been  tlio 
ipnlchres  of  the  thoughts  of  nations,  and  the  forgotten  ruins 
wherein  their  faith  lay  charnelled,  give  up  the  dead  that  were 
in  them  ;  and  beneath  tlie  Egyptian  ranks  of  snltiy  and  silent 
rock,  and  amidst  the  dim  golden  hglits  of  the  Byzantine  dome, 
and  out  of  the  confused  and  cold  sliadows  of  the  Northern 
cloister/ behold,  the  multitudinous  souls  come  forth  with  sing- 
ling, gazing  on  us  with  the  soft  eyes  of  newly  comprehended 
Bympathy,  and  stretching  their  white  arms  to  us  across  the 
grave,  in  the  solemn  gladness  of  ever-histing  brotherhood. 

§  XXIX.  The  other  danger  to  which,  it  was  above  said,  we 
were  primarily  exposed  under  onr  present  circumstances  of 
life,  is  the  pursuit  of  vain  pleasure,  that  is  to  say,  false  pleasure ; 
delight,  which  is  not  indeed  delight ;  as  knowledge  vainly  ac- 
cumulated, is  not  indeed  Ivnowledgc.  An<[  this  we  arc  exposed 
to  chietiy  in  the  fact  of  our  ceasing  to  lie  children.  For  the 
child  does  not  seek  false  pleasure  ;  its  pleasiu-es  are  true,  simple, 
and  instinctive :  l)ut  the  youth  is  apt  to  abandon  Ms  early  an<l 
^tme  deliglit  for  vanities, — secldng  to  be  like  men,  and  sacrific- 
his  natural  and  pure  enjoyments  to  his  pnde.  Tn  like 
manner,  it  seems  to  me  that  modem  civilization  sacrifices  much 
pure  and  true  ple;Tsuro  to  various  forms  of  ostentation  from 
wbich  it  can  receive  no  fniit.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  what 
kind  of  pleasures  are  open  to  human  natnje,TMviyv&^%3?^^.  ^*^^^ 
jfig  by  tlw.  considemtlou  of  the  pleAxswreft  oi  \Xvc  \\a^\^x  ^w- 
which  lie  at  the  rootofcverytluu'^,  sm^  co\v%vv\vi,w^^^^ 
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dctiriite  ainl  practical  pleasures  of  daily  life,  there  is,  fii-st,  the 
pkajsurc  of  doing  good  ;  the  greatest  of  all,  only  apt  to  be  de- 
spised from  not  being  often  enough  tasted  :  and  then,  I  know 
not  in  what  order  to  put  them,  nor  does  it  matter, — the  pleas- 
ure of  gaining  knowledge ;  the  pleasure  of  the  excitement  of 
imagination  and  emotion  (or  poetry  and  passion) ;  and,  lastly, 
the  gratification  of  the  senses,  lirst  of  the  eye,  then  of  the  ear, 
and  then  of  the  othera  in  their  order. 

§  XXX.  All  these  we  are  apt  to  make  subservient  to  tho 
desire  of  praise ;  nor  unwisely,  Tvlien  the  praise  sought  is  God's 
and  the  eonseience's :  but  if  the  sacritice  is  made  for  man's 
admiration,  and  knowledge  is  only  sought  for  praise,  passion 
repressed  or  all ected  for  praise,  and  the  arts  practised  for  praise, 
we  ai-e  feeding  on  the  bitterest  ji]>ples  of  Sodom,  suffering 
always  ten  mortifications  for  one  dehght.  And  it  seems  to  me, 
that  in  the  modem  civilized  world  we  make  such  eacrifice 
doubly :  first,  by  laboring  for  merely  ambitious  pm'poscs ;  and 
secondly,  which  is  the  main  jwint  in  question,  by  being  ashamed 
of  simple  pleasures,  more  especially  of  the  pleasure  in  sweet 
color  and  form,  a  pleasure  evidently  so  necessary  to  man's  per- 
feetTiess  and  virtue,  that  the  beauty  of  color  and  form  has  been 
given  lavishly  throughout  the  whole  of  creation,  so  that  it  may 
become  the  food  of  all,  and  with  such  intricacy  and  subtlety 
that  it  may  deeply  employ  the  thoughts  of  all.  If  we  refuse 
to  accept  tho  natural  delight  which  the  Deity  has  thus  pro- 
vided for  us,  we  must  either  become  ascetics,  or  we  must  seek 
for  some  base  and  gii^ty  pleasures  to  replace  those  of  Paradise, 
which  we  have  deniOT  ourselves. 

Some  yeare  ago,  in  passing  through  some  of  the  cells  of  the 
Crrand  Chartreuse,  noticing  that  the  window  of  each  apartment 
looked  across  the  little  garden  of  its  inhabitant  to  the  wall  of 
the  cell  opposite,  and  commanded  no  other  view,  I  asked  the 
monk  beside  me,  why  the  window  was  not  rather  made  on  the 
side  of  the  cell  whence  it  would  open  to  the  solemn  fields  of 
the  Alpine  valley.     *' We  do  not  come  here,"  he  replied,  "  to 

_  look  at  the  mountains." 

^^^^Ji.  The  same  answer  is  gvveT\,^T^t\esJ\'3  ,\i^  \\^  xws^ 
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this  century,  to  every  such  question ;  only  the  walls  with 
rhieh  they  enclose  themselves  are  those  of  pride,  not  of  prayer. 
Jut   in   the  middle   ages   it  was  otherwise.     Not,  indeed,  in 
Undecape  itself,  bat  in  the  art  which  can  tiike  the  place  of  it, 
the  noble  color  and  forin  with  whieli  they  iliuiniued,  and        j 
to  which  they  wrought,  every  object  around  them  that  waa  ^H 
any  wise  subjected  to  their  power,  they  obeyed  tlie  laws  of  ^1 
tieir  inner  nature,  and  found  its  proper  food.     The  splendor        „ 
and  fantasy  even  of  dress,  which  in  these  days  we  pretend  to  ^H 
despise,  or  iu  which,  if  we  even  indulge,  it  is  only  for  the  sake   ^^ 
of   vanity,  and  therefore  to  our  iniinite  harm,  were  in  those 
eai'ly  days  studied  for  love  of  their  true  beauty  and  liouorable- 
less,  and  became  one  of  the  main  helps  to  dignity  of  character, 
d  courtesy  of  bearing.     Look  back  to  what  we  have  been    ^j 
told  of  the  dress  of  the  early  Venetians,  that  it  was  so  invented  ^M 
'*  that  in  clothing  themselves  with  it,  they  might  clothe  them-   ^* 
Belvcs  also  with  modesty  and  honor ;"'  *  consider  what  noble-         > 
ness  of  expression  there  is  in  the  dress  of  any  of  the  portrait 
figures  of  the  great  tunes,  nay,  what  perfect  beauty,  and  more         i 
than  beauty,  there  is  in  the  folding  of  the  robe  round  the  im-    ^j 
agined  form  even  of  the  saint  or  of  the  angel ;  and  then  consider   ^| 
whether  the  grace  of  vesture  be  indeed  a  thing  to  be  despised,    ^" 
We  cannot  despise  it  if  we  would ;  and  in  all  our  highest  poetry 
and  happiest  thought  we  cling  to  the  magniticence  which  in 
daily  life  we  disregard.     The  essence  of  modern   romance  is 
^mpl}'  the  return  of  the  heart  and  fancy  to  the  things  iu  which 
bey  naturally  take  pleasure ;  and  half  the  influence  of  the  best 
Qmances,  of   Ivanhoe,  or   Marmion,  or  the   Crusaders,  or  the 
ady  of  the  LjdvC,  fe  completely  dependent  upon  the  accessaries 
■  armor  and  costume.     Nay,  more  than  this,  deprive  the  Hiad 
elf  of  its  costume,  and  consider  how  much  of  its  power  would 
i  lost.     And  that  delight  and  reference  which  we  feel  in,  and 
'  means  of,  the  mere   imagination   of  these  accessaries,  the 
Middle  ages  liiid  in  the  vision  of  them  ;  the  nobleness  of  dress 
lercising,  as  I  have  said,  a  i^erpetual  influence  u^oxv.  ctet^vRiwc^ 
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tending  in  a  tlionsand  ways  to  iucreaso  dignity  and  sclf-res]' 
and  together  with  gruee  of  gestiire,  to  induce  serenity  of  tlioui 

§  xxxn.  I  do  not  mean  merely  in  its   magnificence ; 
most  splendid  time  was  not  the  best  time.     It  was  still  in  tli 
tliirteeutli  century, — when,  ae  wc  have  Btjcu,  simplicity  and  gor- 
geousnestf  were  justly  mingled,  and  the  "  leathern  girdle  and 


clasp  of  bone"  were  worn,  as   well  as  the  embroidered  ma 


e  age    , 

int^H 

Bit^H 


tie, — that  the  manner  of  dress  seems  to  have   been  nobleflH 
The  chain  mail  of  the  km'ght,  flowing  and  falling  over  hie 
form  in  lapping  waves  of  gloomy  strength,  was  woni  nnder  full 
robes  of  one  color  in  the  ground,  his  crest  quartered  on  them, 
and  their  borders  enriched  with  subtle   illumination.      The 
women  worefiret  a  dress  close  to  tlie  form  in  like  manner,  and 
tlien  long  and  flowing  robes,  veiling  them  up  to  the  neck,  and 
delicately  embroidered  around  the  hem,  the  sleeves,  and  the 
girdle.      The  use  of  plate  armoi-  gradually  introduced  more 
fantastic  types ;  the  nobleness  of  the  form  was  lost  beneath  the 
Bteel ;  the  gradually  increasing  luxury  and  vanity  of  the  age 
strove  for  continual  excitement  in  more  (piaint  and  extra va, 
devices ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  dress  reached  its  point 
utmost  splendor  and  fancy,  l.>eing  in  many  cases  still  exquieiti 
graceful,  but  now,  in  its  morbid  magnificence,  devoid  of  all 
wholesome  influence  on  mannei*s.     From  this  jwint,  like  archi- 
tectnre,  it  was  rapidly  degraded ;  and  sank  tlii-ough  the  buff 
coat,  and  lace  collar,  and  jack-boot,  to  the  bag-wig,  tailed  coat, 
and  high-heeled  shoes ;  and  so  to  what  it  is  now. 

§  xxxiii.  Precisely  analogous  to  this  destruction  of  beauty 
in  dress,  has  been  that  of  beauty  in  arcliitecturo ;  its  color,  and 
grace,  and  fancy,  being  gradually  sacrificed  to  the  base  forme  of 
the  Renaissance,  exactly  as  the  splendor  of  chivalry  has  faded 
into  the  paltriness  of  fashion.     And  observe  the  form  in  whi( 
tlie  nece^aiy  reaction  has  t^ken  place ;  necessary,  for  it 
not  possible  that  one  of  tlie  strongest  mstiucts  of  the  luimi 
race  could  be  deprived  altogether  of  its  natural  food.     Exactly 
in  the  degree  that  the  architect  withdrew  from  his  buildings 
the  sources  of  delight  whic\i  m  eaxV^^  d^^a  t\\vi\f  had  m  richly 
posBOBsed,  demmdhigy  in  accordance  v?\\\\  vVe^^^^Tvuii^^e.  ^V 


ade<^ 
ma^^ 
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taste,  the  biunslimeiit  of  all  happy  color  and  healthy  invention, 
in  that  degi'ee  the  minds  of  men  began  to  turn  to  landscape  as 
their  only  resoxirce.  The  picturesque  scliool  of  art  rose  up  to 
address  those  capacities  of  enjoyment  for  wliich,  in  Bculj>tTire, 
architecture,  or  the  higher  walks  of  painting,  tliere  was  employ- 
ment no  more;  and  the  shadows  of  Rembrandt,  and  savageuess 
of  Salvator,  arrested  the  admiration  which  was  no  h.^nger  per- 
mitted to  be  rendered  to  the  gloom  or  the  grotesqiieness  of 
the  Gothic  aisle.  And  thus  the  English  school  of  landscape, 
culminating  in  Turner,  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than  a  healthy 
efEort  to  fill  the  void  which  the  destruction  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture has  left. 

§  XXXIV.  Bnt  the  void  cannot  thus  be  completely  filled ;  no, 
nor  filled  in  any  considerable  degree.     The  art  of  landscape- 
painting  will  nevci'  becouie  thorongldy  interesting  or  sufficing 
to  the  minds  of  men  engaged  in  active  life,  or  concerned  prin- 
cipally with  practical   subjects.     The  sentiment  and  imagina- 
tion necessaiy  to  enter  fully  into  the  romantic  forms  of  art  are 
chiefly  the  chai'acteristics  of  youth ;  so  that  nearly  all  men  as 
they  advance  in  jaurs,  and  some  even  fi'om  their  childhood 
upwaj'ds,  must  be  appealed  to,  if  at  all,  by  a  direct  and  sub- 
stantial art,  brought    before  tlieir  daily  observation  and  con- 
nected with  their  daily  interests.     No   foi-m  of  art   answers 
these  conditions  so  well  as  arehitetiture,  which,  as  it  can  receive 
lielp  from  every  character  of  mind  in  thewoi'kinan,  can  address 
every  character  of  mind  in  the  spectator ;  forcing  itself  into 
notice  even  in  his  most  languid  moments,  and  possessing  this 
chief  and  ]>eculiiU'  advantage,  that  it  is  the  property  of  all  men. 
H  Pictures  and  statues  may  be  jealously  withdrawn  by  their  pos- 
Hsessors   from   the  public  gaze,  and   to  a  certain  degree  tlieir 
B'safety  requires  them  to  be  so  withdrawn j  bnt  the  outsides  of 
our  Jiouses  belong  not  so  much  to  us  as  to  the  passer-by,  and 
whatever  coat  and   pains  we  bestow  upon  them,  though  too 
B  often  arising  out  of  ostentation,  have  at  least  the  effect  of  be- 
H  nevolcnce. 

B       §  XXXV.  If,  then,  considering  thcact'hVxi^^OTv^Cjl^c^t^^^^ 
should  detcmiinQj  according  to  their  meana,  \.<i  ««^ 
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the  revival  of  a  hea-ltlij  scliool  of  arcliitecture  in  England,  and 
wish  to  know  in  few  words  how  this  may  lie  done,  the  answer 
is  clear  and  simple.  First,  let  us  cast  out  utterly  whatever  is 
connected  with  the  Gi-eek,  Roman,  or  Renaiesance  ai-chitectnre, 
in  principle  or  in  form.  Wc  have  seen  above,  that  the  whole 
mass  of  tlie  ai'cliitectiu'e,  founded  on  Greek  and  Roman  models, 
which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  building  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  is  utterly  devoid  of  all  life,  vii'tue,  honorableness,  or 
power  of  doing  good.  It  is  base,  unnatural,  unfruitful,  uneu- 
joyable,  and  impious.  Pagan  in  its  origin,  proud  and  unholy  in 
its  revival,  paralyzed  in  its  old  age,  yet  making  prey  in  its 
dotage  of  all  the  good  and  living  things  that  were  springing 
around  it  in  their  youth,  as  the  d>ing  and  desperate  king,  who 
had  long  fenced  himself  so  strongly  with  the  towers  of  it,  is 
said  to  have  filled  his  failing  veins  with  the  blood  of  children  ;* 
an  architecture  invented,  as  it  seems,  to  make  plagiarists  of  its 
architects,  slaves  of  its  workmen,  and  Sybarites  of  its  inhabitants ; 
an  architecture  in  which  intellect  is  idle,  invention  impossible, 
but  in  which  all  luxury  is  gratified,  and  all  insolence  forti- 
fied ; — the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  cast  it  out,  and  shake 
the  dust  of  it  from  our  feet  for  ever.  "Whatever  has  any  con- 
nexion with  the  five  orders,  or  with  anyone  of  the  orders, — what- 
ever is  Doric,  or  Ionic,  or  Tuscan,  or  Corinthian,  or  Composite, 
or  in  any  way  Grecized  or  Romanized  ;  whatever  betrays  the 
emallest  respect  for  Vitru\'ian  laws,  or  conformity  witli  Palla- 
dian  work, — that  we  are  to  endnre  no  more.  To  cleanse  our- 
selves  of  these  "east  clouts  and  rotten  rags"  is  the  fii-st  thinir 
to  be  done  in  the  court  of  our  prison. 

§  xxxvi.  Then,  to  turn  our  prison  into  a  palace  is  an  easy 
thing.     We  have  seen  above,  that  exactly  in  the   degree  in 

*  Louis  the  Eleventh.  "  In  the  month  of  March,  1481.  Louis  was  seized 
■with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at  St.  Benoit-du-lac-mort,  near  Chinon.  ITe  remained 
speecliless  and  bereft  of  reason  three  days;  and  then  but  very  imperfectly 
restored,  he  languiabed  in  a  niiflerahle  state,  .  ,  To  cure  bim, "  says  a  con- 
temporary liistnrian,  "wonderful  and  terriWe  merlicinea  were  compounded. 
It  was  reporlfd  among  tlie  people  that  liis  physicians  opened  the  veins  of 
little  children,  and  made  bim  driwk  l\\e\T\Aw.A.\AcoT^wi\.v\xe.>^cnirvtf;aiQ^ 
own.  "—Bussey'a  llutory  of  France.    \j3vJ\xiri,  \W3ft . 


which  Greek  and  Eoraan  arcliitectnre  k  lifeless,  unprofitable, 
n  and  iinehrietian,  in  that  same  degree  our  own  ancient  Gothic 
W  is  animated,  serviceable,  and  faithful.     We  have  seen  that  it  is 
tiexible  to  all  duty,   endiuing  to  all   time,  inetructive  to  all 
hearts,  honorable  and  holy  in  all  ofEces.     It  is  capable  alike  of 
I      all  lowliness  and  all  dignity,  lit  alike  for  cottage  porch  or  cas- 
iHftlc  gateway ;  in  domestic  service  familiar,  in  religious,  sublime ; 
"  einiple,  and  playful,  so  that  childhood  may  read  it,  yet  clothed 
with  a  i>ower  that  can  awe  the  mightiest,  and  exalt  tlie  loftiest 
of  human  spirits :  an  ai'chiteeture  that  kindles  every  faculty 
in  its  workman,  and  addresses  every  emotion  in  its  beholder ; 
which,  with  every  stone  that  is  laid  on  it^  solemn  walls,  raises 
Bome  human  heart  a  step  nearer  lieaven,  and  which  from  its 
birth  hs&  been  ineoi'j:)orated  with  the  exiKtence,  and  in  all  its 
form  is  symbolical  of  the  faith,  of  Cki-istianity.     In  this  archi- 
tecture lot  us  henccforwanl  bnild,  alike  the  church,  the  palace, 
and  the  cottage ;  but   chiefly  let  us  use  it  for  our  civil  and 
domestic  buildings.     These  once  ennobled,  our  ecclesiastical 
work  will  be  exalted  together  with  them  :  but  churches  are 
not  the  proper  scenes  for  ex]>eriment8  in  untried  architecture, 
nor  for  exhibitions  of  uoaceuBtomed  beauty.     It  is  certain  that 
-  we  must  often  fail  before  we  can  again  build  a  natural  and 
noble  Gothic :  let  not  our  temples  be  the  scenes  of  our  failures. 
It  is  certain  tliat  we  must  offend  many  deep-rooted  prejudices, 
i     before  ancient  Christian  architecture  *  can  be  again  received 
^■by  all  of  us :  let  not  religion  be  the  first  source  of  such  offence. 
^We  shall  meet  with  difficulties  in  applying  Gothic  architecture 
to  churches,  which  would  in  no  wise  affect  the  designs  of  civil 
buildings,  for  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  Gothic  chapels  are 
not  those  which  are  best  fitted  for  Protestant  worship.     As  it 
was   noticed  in    the   second   rohime,  when    speaking  of   the 
iBCathedral  of  Torcello  it  seems  not  unlikely,  that  as  we  study 
I     either    the   science  of  sound,  or   the    practice    of   the   early 

*  Oba«rve,  I  call  Gothic  "Christian"  avcUvtectvixe,  ti(A  "  c,^i,Ov^t«t^^a^ivRs^^ 
There  is  a  wide  diSerence.     I  believe  it  is  Ike  only  aic\\\\,etNMte.  -^Xiv^  ^\s^>air 
Ian  men  should  build,  but  not  at  all  an  aicMlccUiifc  txcr«»ssw^'3  ^w^^"' 
i  of  their  church. 


Christians,  we  may  see  reason  to  place  the  pulpit  generally  at 
the  extwinity  of  the  apsG  or  ebancel ;  an  arrangement  entirelj 
'  deetnictive  of  the  beauty  of  a  Gotliic  churcli,  as  seen  io  cxitst- 
ing  examples,  and  requiring  modifications  of  its  design  in  other 
parts  with  which  we  should  be  unwise  at  present  to  eraJ)arras8 
ourselves;  besides,  that  the  effort  to  introduce  the  style 
exclusively  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  excites  against  it  the 
-Btroiig  prejudices  of  many  pereoiis  who  might  otherwise  he 
*aAily  enlisted  among  its  most  ardent  advocates.  I  am  quite 
sure,  for  instance,  that  if  such  noble  architecture  as  has  been 
employed  for  the  interior  of  the  church  just  built  in  Margaret 
Sti-eet*  had  been  seen  in  a  civil  building,  it  would  have 
decided  the  question  with  many  men  at  once ;  whereas,  at 
pi-esent,  it  will  be  looked  upon  with  fear  and  suspicion,  as  the 
expre^iou  of  the  ecclesiastical  principles  of  a  particular  piirty. 
But,  whether  thus  regarded  or  not,  this  church  assuredly 
decides  one  question  conclusively,  that  of  our  present  capa- 
bility of  Gothic  design.  It  is  the  first  piece  of  architectni«  I 
liavo  ecen,  built  in  modem  days,  which  is  free  from  all  signs 
of  timiility  or  incapacity.  In  general  proportion  of  parts,  in 
refinement  and  piquancy  of  mouldings,  aliove  all,  in  force, 
vitality,  and  grace  of  floral  ornament,  worked  in  a  broad  and 
masculine  manner,  it  chaUengee  fearless  oanipftrison  with  the 
nobk«t  work  of  any  time.  Having  done  tliis,  we  may  do  any- 
thing; there  need  be  no  limits  to  our  hope  or  our  confidence; 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  possible  for  ns^  not  only  to  equal,  but 

I  far  to  Burpass,  in  some  respect*,  any  Gothic  yet  seen  in 
Northern  countriesw  In  the  introduction  of  figure-ecnlpture, 
we  must,  indeed,  for  the  preeent,  remain  utterly  inferior,  for 
we  have  no  figures  to  study  fn>m.  Xo  architeoti»m]  ficiUpturo 
♦  Mr.  Hope's  Clmrdi.  in  Xuptret  Street,  PortlaBd  Placr.  I  do  not  ajio- 
jetber  like  tte  amngMKote  of  eoior  m  <fae  brickwrk;  bmt  tteae  mm 
huKiW  a«r*pl  the  eye,  wbeie  to  mncii  Ima  becB  alreadj  doae  witk  pnciiMB 
mod  bemtitta  mwUe.  wd  Is  jfd  «d  be  doM !»  ftcsoa    Mvth  win  deprad. 

Jler  frescoes. 
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was  ever  good  for  anytliing  which  did  not  represent  the  dress 
and  persons. of  the  people  living  at  the  time ;  and  our  modem 
dress  will  not  form  decorations  for  spandrils  and  niches.  But 
in  floral  sculpture  we  may  go  far  beyond  what  has  yet  been 
done,  as  well  as  in  refinement  of  inlaid  work  and  general  exe- 
cution. For,  although  the  glory  of  Gothic  architecture  is  to 
receive  the  rudest  work,  it  refuses  not  the  best ;  and,  when 
once  we  have  been  content  to  admit  the  handling  of  the  sim- 
plest workman,  we  shall  soon  be  rewarded  by  finding  many 
of  our  simple  workmen  become  cunning  ones :  and,  with  the 
help  of  modem  wealth  and  science,  we  may  do  things  like 
Giotto's  campanile,  instead  of  like  our  own  rude  cathedrals; 
but  better  than  Giotto's  campanile,  insomuch  aa  we  may 
adopt  the  pure  and  perfect  forms  of  the  Northern  Gothic, 
and  work  them  out  with  the  Italian  refinement.  It  is  hardly 
possible  at  present  to  imagine  what  may  be  the  splendor  of 
buildings  designed  in  the  forms  of  English  aiid  French  thir- 
teenth century  surface  Gothic,  and  wrought  out  with  the 
refinement  of  Italian  art  in  the  details,  and  with  a  deliberate 
resolution,  since  we  cannot  have  figure  sculpture,  to  display 
in  them  the  beauty  of  every  flower  and  herb  of  the  English 
fields,  each  by  each ;  doing  as  much  for  every  tree  that  roots 
itseK  in  our  rocks,  and  every  blossom  that  drinks  our  summer 
rains,  as  our  ancestors  did  for  the  oak,  the  ivy,  and  the  rose. 
Let  this  be  the  object  of  our  ambition,  and  let  us  begin 
to  approach  it,  not  ambitiously,  but  in  all  humility,  accepting 
Jielp  from  the  feeblest  hands;  and  the  London  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  may  yet  become  as  Yenice  without  her  despo- 
tism, and  as  Florence  without  her  dispeace. 
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1.   AECHITECT  OP  THE  DUCAL  PALACE. 

Popular  tradition  and  a  large  number  of  the  chroniclers 
ascribe  the  building  of  the  Ducal  Palace  to  that  Filippo  Calen- 
dario  who  suffered  death  for  his  share  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Paliero.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  leading  architects  of  the 
time,  and  had  for  several  years  the  superintendence  of  the  works 
of  the  Palace ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  documents  collected  by 
the  Abb6  Cadorin,  that  the  ffrst  designer  of  the  Palace,  the  man 
to  whom  we  owe  the  adaptation  of  the  Prari  traceries  to  civil 
architecture,  was  Pietro  Baseggio,  who  is  spoken  of  expressly  as 
"formerly  the  Chief  Master  of  our  New  Palace,"*  in  the  decree 
of  1361,  quoted  by  Cadorin,  and  who,  at  his  death,  left  Calen- 
dario  his  executor.  Other  documents  collected  by  Zanotto,  in 
his  work  on  "  Venezia  e  le  sue  Lagune,"  show  that  Calendario 
was  for  a  long  time  at  sea,  under  the  commands  of  the  Signory, 
returning  to  Venice  only  three  or  four  years  before  his  death; 
and  that  therefore  the  entire  management  of  the  works  of  the 
Palace,  in  the  most  important  period,  must  have  been  entrusted 
to  Baseggio. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Palace,  to  distinguish  one  architect's  work  from  another  in  the 
older  parts;  and  I  have  not  in  the  text  embarrassed  the  reader 
by  any  attempt  at  close  definition  of  epochs  before  the  great 
junction  of  the  Piazzetta  Facade  with  the  older  palace  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
briefly  state  the  observations  I  was  able  to  maka  ox^.tV^ax'^^biiJc^'Si 
dates  of  the  earlier  portions. 

*  "Ohm  maffisfri prothi  palatii  noatti  no^."— Cobdart 
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In  the  description  of  the  Fig-treo  angle,  gryen  in  the  i 
chapter  of  Vol.  II.,  I  said  thut  it  seemed  to  me  somewhat  eailier 
tlian  thut  of  the  Vine,  and  the  reader  might  be  surprised  at  the 
apparent  opposition  of  this  statement  to  my  supposition  that  the 
Pahvco  was  built  gradually  round  from  the  Eio  Facade  to  the 
Piazzetta.  But  in  the  two  gi*eat  open  arcades  there  is  no  mC' 
cession  of  work  traceable ;  from  the  Vine  angle  to  the  juncti<m 
with  tlio  liftcenth  century  work,  above  and  below,  all  seems 
nearly  of  the  same  date,  the  only  queetion  being  of  the  accidoti- 
tul  precedence  of  workmanship  of  one  capital  or  another;  and  I 
think,  from  its  style,  thut  the  Fig-tree  angle  must  have  been 
lirst  completed.  But  in  the  upper  etoriea  of  the  Puluce  there 
are  enormous  diflferences  of  style.  On  the  Uio  Fai^ade,  in  the 
upper  story,  are  several  series  of  massive  windows  of  the  third 
order,  corresponding  exactly  in  mouldings  and  manner  of  work- 
munship  to  those  of  the  cliapter-house  of  the  Frarij  and  conse- 
quently caiTying  us  back  to  a  very  early  date  in  the  fourteenth 
century  :  several  of  the  oapitals-of  these  windows,  and  two 
richly  sculptured  string-courses  in  the  wall  below,  are  of  Byzan- 
tine workmanship,  and  in  all  probability  fragments  of  the  Ziani 
Palace.  The  traccried  windows  on  the  Rio  Facade,  and  the  tro 
eastern  windows  on  the  Sea  Facade,  are  all  of  the  finest  eaxjj^ 
fourteenth  coutury  work,  mjisculino  and  noble  in  their  eapifi 
and  bases  to  the  highest  degi-ee,  and  evidently  contempon 
wnth  the  very  earliest  portions  of  the  lower  arcades.  But  th« 
moment  we  come  to  the  windows  of  the  Great  Council  Chamlt*r 
the  style  is  debased.  The  monldings  are  the  same,  but  they  J 
coarsely  worked,  and  the  heads  set  amidst  the  leafage  of  I 
capitals  quite  valueless  and  vile. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  these  window-jambs 
traceries  were  restored  after  the  great  fire;*  and  various oti 
restorations  have  taken  place  since,  beginning  with  the  rcmff 
of  the  traceries  from  all  the  windows  except  the  northern 
of  the  Sala  del  Scnitinio,  behind  the  Porta  della  Carta,  wh 
they  are  still  left.    I  made  out  four  periods  of  restoration  tkiai 

*  A  print,  dated  1585,  barbarously  inacrurate,  aa  all  prints  wan  At  i 
time,  but  still  in  some  respects  to  be  depended  xipon,  represents  all  the  > 
dows  on  tlie  fiw^ade  fuW  oi  iTaccuea-,  «.ud  the  circles  ttbove,  between  i 
occupied  by  quatreioWa. 


these  windows,  each  baser  than  the  preceding.  It  is  not  worth 
^a'oubliug  the  render  abuut  them,  but  the  tritveller  who  is  ititer- 
^psted  in  the  subject  may  compure  two  of  tbcm  in  tlie  same  win- 
dow ;  the  one  nearer  the  sea  of  the  two  belonging  to  the  little 
room  at  the  top  of  the  Palace  on  the  Piazzetta  Facade,  between 
the  Sula  del  Gran  Consiglio  and  that  of  the  Scrutinio.  The  sea- 
ward jamb  of  that  wiudow  is  of  the  first,  and  the  opj)osite  jnmb 
of  the  second,  period  of  these  rcstoratious.  These  are  all  the 
points  of  separation  in  date  which  I  could  discover  by  intemal 
evidence.     But  much  more  might  be  made  out  by  any  Venetian 

fiTitifpiary  whose  time  permitted  him  thoroughly  to  examine  any 

Hxisting  documents  which  allude  to  or  describe  the  pai'ts  of  the 

R'alace  s])oken  of  in  the  imi)ortant  decrees  of  1340,  1343,  and 

■344  ;  for  the  first  of  these  decrees  sjieaks  of  certain  ''columns 

looking  towards  the  Canal "  *  or  sea,  as  then  existing,  and  I 

Itresume  these  columns  to  have  been  part  of  the  Ziani  Palace, 
orresponding  to  the  part  of  that  jtalace  on  the  Piazzetfci  where 
rere  the  **  red  columns"  between  which  Calendario  was  executed; 
nd  a  great  deal  more  might  bo  determined  by  any  one  who 
would  thoroughly  um'avel  the  obscure  language  of  those  decrees. 
Meautime,  in  order  to  complete  the  evidence  respecting  the 
main  dates  stated  in  the  text,  I  have  collected  here  such  notices 
of  the  building  of  the  Ducal  Palace  as  appeared  to  me  of 
Qoet  importance  in  the  various  chronicles  I  examined.  I  could 
^ofc  give  them  all  in  the  text,  as  they  repeat  each  other,  and 
would  have  been  tedious;  but  they  will  be  interesting  to  the 
antiquary,  and  it  is  to  be  especially  noted  in  all  of  them  liow  the 
Palazzo  Vccchio  is  invariably  distinguished,  cither  directly  or  by 

Kiplication,  from  the  Palazzo  Kuovo.     I  shall  first  translate  the 
ece  of  the  Zancarol  Chronicle  given  by  Cadorin^  which  has 
liefly  misled  the  Venetian  antiquaries.     I  isish  I  could  put  the 
rich  old  Italian  into  old  English,  but  must  be  content  to  lose  its 
^aciness,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  fuUy  ac- 
^■uainted  with  its  facts. 

^B     "  It  wiis  decreed  that  none  should  dare  to  propose  to  the 
^Bignory  of  Venice  to  ruin  the  old  palace  and  rebuild  it  new  atL<i 
more  richly,  and  there  was  a  penalty  ot  one  \\xow«axi^  ?yN\RS3^ 

Lata  tanto,  qu&ntum  est  ambulum  cxisleua  supct  co\\isMVia"H« 


against  any  one  who  should  break  it.  Then  the  Doge,  wishing 
to  set  forward  the  public  good,  said  to  the  Sigiiorj,  ,  .  . 
that  they  ought  to  rebuild  the  fa<;ade3  of  the  old  palace,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  restored,  to  do  honor  to  the  nation:  and  bo 
soon  Jis  be  had  done  speaking,  the  Avogadori  demanded  tlie 
penalty  from  the  Doge,  for  having  disobeyed  the  law  ;  and  the 
Doge  with  ready  mind  paid  it,  remaining  in  his  opinion  that 
the  said  fabric  ought  to  be  built.  And  bo,  in  the  year  1423,  on 
the  20th  day  of  September,  ifc  was  passed  in  the  Council  of  the 
Pregadi  that  the*  aaid  new  palace  should  be  begun,  and  the  ex- 
pense should  be  borne  by  the  Signori  del  Sal ;  and  so,  on  the 
24th  day  of  March,  1424,  it  was  begun  to  throw  down  the  old 
palace,  and  to  build  it  anew." — Cadorin,  p,  139. 

The  day  of  the  month,  and  the  council  in  which  the  decree 
was  passed,  are  erroneously  given  by  this  Chronicle.  Cadoria 
has  printed  the  words  of  the  decree  itself,  which  passed  in  the 
Great  Council  on  the  27th  September:  and  these  words  ai-e, 
fortunately,  much  to  our  present  pur])0se.  For  as  more  than 
one  facade  is  spoken  of  in  the  above  extract,  the  Mai'chese  Sel- 
vatico  was  induced  to  believe  that  both  the  front  to  the  sea  and 
that  to  the  Piazzctta  J] ad  been  destroyed  ;  whereas,  the  **  facades" 
spoken  of  are  evidently  those  of  the  Ziani  Palace.  For  the 
words  of  the  decree  (which  are  much  more  trustworthy  than 
those  of  the  Chronicle,  even  if  there  were  any  inconsistency  be- 
tween them)  run  thus  :  ^'Palatium  nostrum  fubricetur  et  tiat  in 
forma  decora  et  convenienti,  quod  respondeat  solmuiissimo pria- 
cipio  palatii  nostri  novi."  Thus  the  new  council  chamber  aiid 
fa»;ade  to  the  sea  are  called  the  "  most  venerable  beginning  of 
our  Neio  Palace  ;"  and  the  rest  was  ordered  to  be  designed  in 
accordance  with  these,  as  was  actually  the  case  as  far  as  the 
Porta  della  Cai'ta.  But  the  Ecnaissjince  architects  who  thence- 
forward proceeded  with  the  fabric,  broke  through  the  design, 
tmd  built  everything  else  according  to  their  own  humors. 

The  question  may  be  considered  aa  set  at  rest  by  these  words 
of  the  decree,  even  without  any  internal  or  any  farther  docu- 
mentary evidence.     But  rather  for  the  sake  of  impressing  the 
tacts  thoTonglilj  on  the  reader's  mind,  than  of  any  additional 
proof,  I  shall  quote  a  few  more  ol  \.W  \^^t  ■AR.ciXft?^\\.t^  ^\vt«v.- 
JoIe& 
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The  passage  given  by  Bettio,  from  tLo  Sivos  Clironicle,  is  a 
ery  important  ]iarallel  with  thut  from  the  Ziincaxol  above  : 

**E8sendo  molto  vecchio,  c  quasi  rovinoso  el  Palazzo  sopra  la 
piazza,  fo  deliborato  di  far  quella  parte  tiitta  da  novo,  et  contin- 
iiarla  com'  e  qnella  della  Sala  grande,  et  cosi  il  Luiiedi  37  Marzo 
14:24  fu  dato  principio  a  rninare  detto  Palazzo  vecchio  dalla 
parte,  ch'  e  verso  piuiateria  cioe  della  Ginstizia,  ch'  e  nelli  occhi 
di  sopra  le  colonne  fino  alia  Chiesa  et  fo  fatto  anco  la  porta 
grandc,  com'  e  al  presente,  con  la  sala  che  si  addimanda  la 
^braria."  *  ^ 

We  have  here  all  the  facts  told  ne  in  so  many  words :  the 
^  old  palace"  is  definitely  stated  to  have  been  "  on  the  piazza," 
and  it  is  to  be  rebnilt  "  like  the  part  of  the  great  saloon."  The 
yery  point  from  which  the  newer  buildings  commenced  is  told 
ns  ;  but  here  the  chronicler  has  carried  his  attempt  at  acearacy 
too  far.  The  ])Giut  of  junction  is,  as  stated  above,  at  the  third 
pillar  beyond  the  medallion  of  Venice  ;  and  I  am  much  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  could  have  been  ^he  disposition  of  those 
three  pillars  where  they  joined  the  Ziani  Palace,  and  how  they 
were  connected  with  the  arcade  of  the  inner  cortile.  But  with 
these  difficulties,  as  they  do  not  boai*  on  the  immediatHi  question, 
it  is  of  no  use  to  trouble  the  reader. 

The  next  passage  I  shall  give  is  from  a  Chronicle  in  the  Mar- 

Ician  Libraiy,  beafing  title,  *'  Supposta  di  Zancaruol ;"  but  in 
fcrliich  I  conld  not  find  the  passage  given  by  Cadorin  from,  I  be- 
peve,  a  manuscript  of  this  Chl-onicle  at  Vienna.  There  occurs 
pstead  of  it  the  following  thus  headed  :— 
I  "  Come  la  parte  nova  del  Palazzo  fuo  hedificata  novatnente. 
"  EI  Palazzo  novo  de  Venesia  qaella  parte  che  xe  verso  la 
Chiesia  do  S.  Marcho  fno  prexo  chel  ee  fcsse  del  1422  e  fosse 
pagado  la  spexa  per  li  officiali  del  sal.  E  fuo  fatto  per  sovra- 
stante  G.  Nicolo  Barberigo  cum  provision  do  ducati  X  doro  al 
mexe  e  fuo  fabricado  e  fatto  nobelissimo.  Come  fin  ancho  di  el 
eta  e  fuo  grande  honor  a  la  Signoria  de  Venesia  e  a  la  sua  Citta." 
This  entry,  which  itself  bears  no  dato,  but  comes  between 
others  dated  22d  July  and  27th  T>ecember,  is  interesting,  be- 
ause  it  shows  the  first  transition  of  the  idea  ol  iiewueaa^  ^otsv 


I 


the  Grand  Council  Chamber  to  the  part  built  under  Foecari. 
For  when  Moceuigo's  wishes  had  been  fultilled,  and  the  old 
palace  of  Ziani  had  been  destroyed,  and  another  built  in  its 
stead,  the  Great  Council  Chamber,  which  was  **  the  new  palace" 
compared  with  Ziani'a,  became  **  the  old  palace"  comijared  with 
Foscari's ;  and  thus  we  have,  in  the  body  of  the  above  extract, 
the  whole  buiUiing  called  •-  the  new  palace  of  Venice ;"  but  in 
the  heading  of  it,  we  have  "  the  new  pari  of  the  palace"  apphed 
to  the  part  built  by  Foscari,  in  contradistinction,  to  the  Council 
Chamber.  ^ 

The  next  entry  I  give  is  important,  because  the  writing  of 
the  MS,  in  whiuh  it  occurs,  Ko.  63  in  the  Correr  Museum, 
shows  it  to  be  probably  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  : 

*'  El  palazo  nuovo  de  Venixia  zoe  quella  parte  che  se  sora  la 
piazza  verso  la  gieeia  di  Miss,  San  Marcho  del  1422  fo  princi- 
piado,  el  qual  fo  fato  e  finito  raolto  belo,  chome  al  presente  se 
vede  nobilissimo,  et  a  la  fabricha  de  quello  fo  deputado  Miss, 
Nicolo  Barberigo,  soprastante  con  ducati  dieci  doro  al  mexe." 

We  have  here  the  ptu-t  built  bv  Foscari  distinctly  called  the 
Palazzo  Nuovo,  as  opposed  to  the  Great  Council  Chamber, 
which  had  now  comjdetely  taken  the  position  of  the  Palazao 
Vecchio,  and  is  actually  so  culled  by  Sansovino.  In  the  copy  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Paolo  Morosini,  and  in  the  MSS.  numbered  re- 
spectively 57,  59,  74,  and  76  in  the  Correr  Museum,  the  pas- 
sage above  given  from  No,  63  is  variously  repeated  with  slight 
modifications  and  curtailments ;  the  entry  in  the  Morosini 
Chronicle  being  headed,  '*Come  fu  principiato  il  palazo  che 
guarda  sopra  la  piaza  grande  di  S.  Marco,"  and  proceeding  in 
the  words,  "  El  Palazo  Nuovo  di  Venetia,  cioe  quella  parte  che 
e  sopra  la  piaza,"  &c.,  the  writers  being  cautious,  in  all  these  in- 
stances, to  limit  their  stalemeni  to  the  part  facing  the  Piazza, 
tlmt  no  reader  might  suppose  the  Council  Chamber  to  have  been 
built  or  begun  at  the  same  time  ;  though,  as  .long  as  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  the  Council  Chamber  still  in- 
cluded in  the  expression  "  Palazzo  Nuovo."  Thus,  in  the  M8. 
No.  75  in  the  Correr  Museum,  which  is  about  that  date,  wo 
bnre  ^'Dcl  1422,  a  di  20  Settcmbrc  tv\  vi-eso  \iel  consegio  grando 
de  dover  compir  el  Palazo  "So^o,  e  dQic^cu  l3«^  \».  «^^*»».\v 
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officialli  del  Sal  (61.  M.  2.  B.)."  And,  so  long  as  this  is  the 
case,  the  "Palazzo  Vecchio"  always  means  the  Ziani  Palace. 
Thus,  in  the  next  page  of  this  same  MS.  we  have  "  a  di  27 
Marzo  (1424  by  context)  fo  principia  a  butar  zosso,  el  Palazzo 
Vecchio  per  refarlo  da  novo,  e  poi  se  he"  (and  so  it  is  done); 
and  in  the  MS.  No.  81,  "  Del  1424,  fo  gittado  zoso  el  Palazzo 
Vecchio  per  refarlo  de  nuoYO,  a  di  27  Marzo,"  But  in  the 
time  of  Sansovino  the  Ziani  Palace  was  quite  forgotten;  the 
Council  Chamber  was  then  the  old  palace,  and  Foscari's  part 
was  the  new.  His  account  of  the  "  Palazzo  Publico"  will  now 
be  perfectly  intelligible;  but,  as  the  work  itself  is  easily  accessi- 
ble, I  shall  not  burden  the  reader  with  any  farther  extracts, 
only  noticing  that  the  chequering  of  the  fagade  with  red  and 
white  marbles,  which  he  ascribes  to  Foscari,  may  or  may  not  be 
of  so  late  a  date,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  the  work 
which  can  be  produced  as  evidence. 

2.   THEOLOGY  OF  SPEITSER. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  first  books  of  the  "Faerie 
Queen,"  may  be  interesting  to  readers  who  have  been  in  the 
liabit  of  reading  the  noble  poem  too  hastily  to  connect  its  parts 
completely  together;  and  may  perhaps  induce  them  to  more 
careful  study  of  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

The  Kedcrosse  Knight  is  Holiness, — ^the  "Pietas"  of  St. 
Mark's,  the  "  Devotio"  of  Orcagna, — meaning,  I  thin!:,  in  gen- 
eral, Beverence  and  Godly  Fear. 

This  Virtue,  in  the  opening  of  the  book,  has  Truth  (or  Una) 
at  its  side,  but  presently  enters  the  Wandering  Wood,  and  en- 
counters the  serpent  Error ;  that  is  to  say.  Error  in  her  univer- 
sal form,  the  first  enemy  of  Reverence  and  Holiness ;  and  more 
especially  Error  as  founded  on  learning;  for  when  Holiness 
strangles  her, 

"Her  vomit  fuU  ofbookes  and  papers  was. 
With  loathly  frogs  and  toades,  which  eyes  did  lacke." 

Having  vanquished  this  first  open  and  ^aX^«Jc^<5^  lorcxss.  'jJL 
EiTor^  M  Sererence  and  Boligion  must  aVwaya  N«siQ^\^^^ 
Knight  encounters  Hypocrisy,  or  ArcMmagaa  *.  "HloVVv^** 
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Hypocrisy,  bnt  belicTcs  liira,  and  goes  home  with  him; 
rhereopon  Hypocrisy  Bucceeds  in  separating  Holiness  from 
Truth;  and  the  Knight  (Holiness)  and  Lady  (Truth)  go  fortJi 
BcjMirately  from  the  house  of  Arcbimagus. 

Now  observe  :  the  moment  Godly  Fear,  or  Holiness,  ia  sep- 
arated from  Truth,  ho  meets  Infidelity,  or  the  Knight  Sana 
Foy;  Infidelity  ha\ing  Falsehood,  or  Dues  a,  riding  behind 
hiiru  The  instant  the  Kedcrosse  Knight  is  aware  of  the  attack 
of  Infidelity,  he 

"  Qan  fairly  couch  Ms  speare,  and  towards  ride." 

He  vanqiiislies  and  slays  Infidelity :  bnt  is  deceived  by  hifi 
companion,  Falsehood,  and  takes  her  for  his  lady  :  thus  show- 
ing the  condition  of  Religion,  when,  after  being  attacked  by 
Doubt,  and  remaining  victorious,  it  is  nevertheless  seduced,  by 
any  form  of  Falsehood,  to  pay  reverence  where  it  ought  not. 
This,  then,  is  the  first  fortune  of  Godly  Fear  separated  from 
Truth.      The    poet   then    returns   to   Ti-uth,    separated    from 
Godly  Fear.     She  is  immediately  attended  by  a  Hon,  or  Vio- 
lence,  which   makes  her  dreaded   wherever   she  comes;   and 
when  she   enters   the  mart  of  Superstition,    this   Lion    tears 
Kirkrapine  in  pieces:  showing  how  Truth,  separated  from  God- 
liness, docs  indeed  put  an  end   to  the   abuses  of  Superstition, 
but  doi's  so  violently  and  de^>erately.     She  then  meets  again 
with  Hypocrisy,  whom  die  mistakes  for  her  own  lord,  or  Godly 
FWr^  and  tratrls  a  lit^  way  tmder  his  guardianship  (Hypocrisy 
thus  ttot  ttaftwimntlT  appearing  to  defend  the  Truth),  until 
tlw^T  an»  both  met  by  Lawkssneas,  or  the  Knight  Sans  Loy, 
wh<un  UrpooHij  «annot  resiBt    IjnrleBBnaBB  ayerthrows  Hvpoc- 
ti|y,  and  mm^  wpon  IWti^  fin*  Aying  h»  lion  attendant 
«^J55^^  **>•  fim  wn  of  fiooaoe  is  to  destroy  the  force  and 
Ml^dl^  irf  Ttntk^  Saas  Lot  tlHsa  takes  Traih  ci^re,  and 
«**»«  Ver  awi^«     Xow  t^k  Laakuunwa  k  tlie  **  nnrighteons- 
'*'^*  ♦^  *"*iklM^"*  ti  S^  Pteh  «fcd  lii$  \>mnng  Truth  awa^ 
V«^fiW^^%V^Yi»«fllH<t««wlM^^aU  tlietnrth  ia  nnrightcons^ 
^''^  ZS!!*  ^  ^y-  ^finwiJ^  rf»a  wl».  knowing  what  is 

^<j[^MMPifit  »n>^  i>  %  >>M» 
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oy  by  the  satyrs,  to  show  that  Nature,  in  the  end,  must  work 
the  deliverance  of  the  truth,  although,  wliQre  it  hm  been 
aptive  to  Lawlesanesa,   that  deliTerance  can  only  be  obtained 
Ibrongh  Savageness,  and  a  return  to  barbarism.     Una  is  then 
jtaken  from  among  the  satyrs  by  Satyi'ane,  the  son  of  a  satyr  and 
,**lady  myld,  fair  Thyamis,"  (typif>iDg  the  early  steps  of  re- 
newed civilization,  and  its  rough  and  hardy  character  "nonsled 
up  in  life  and  manners  wilde,")  vrho,  meeting  again  with  Sans 
Loy,  enters  instantly  into  rough   and  prolonged  combat  with 
lim  :  showing   how  the   early  organisation  of  a  hardy  nation 
aust  be  wrought  out  through  much  discouragement  from  Law- 
essnes8.     This  contest  the  poet  leaving  for  the  time  undecided, 
eturus  to  trace  the  adventures  of  the  Bedcrosse  Knight,   or 
jrodly  Fear,  who,  haying  vanquished  Infidelity,  presently  is  led 
by  Falsehood  to  the  house  of  Pride:  thus  showing  how  religion, 
separated  from  truth,   is  first  tempted  by  doubts  of  God,  and 
then  by  the  pride  of  life.     The  description  of  this  house  of 
Pride  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  noble  pieces  in  the  poem; 
and  here  wc  begin  to  get  at  the  proposed  system  of  Virtues  and 
Vices.     For  Pride,  as  queen,  has  six  other  vices  yoked  in  her 
chariot ;  namely,  first.  Idleness,  then  Gluttony,  Lust,  Avarice, 
Envy,  and  Anger,  all  driven  on  by  "Sathan,  with  a  smarting 
whip  in  hand."     From  these  lower  vices  and  their  comimny, 
^Godly  Fear,  though  lodging  in  the  house  of  Pride,  holds  aloof; 
^■^nt  he  is  challenged,  and  h<'is  a  hard  battle  to  jQght  with  Sans 
^^oy,  the  brother  of  Sans  Foy  :  showing,  that  though  he   has 
couqxicrcd  Infidelity,  and  docs  not  givo  himself  uj)  to  the  allure- 
ments of  Pride,  he  is  yet  exposed,  so  long  as  he  dwells  in  her 
house,  to  distress  of  mind  and  loss  of  his  accustomed  rejoicing 
before  God.     He,  however,  having  partly  conquered  Desi>oiul- 
ency,  or  Sans  Joy,  Falsehood  goes  down  to  flades,  in  order  to 
obtain  drugs  to  maintain  the  power  or  life  of  Despondency ; 
but,  meantime,  the  Knight  leaves  the  house  of  Pride  :  False- 
hood pursues  and  overtakes  him,  and  finds  him  by  a  fountaiu 
^^de,  of  which  the  waters  are 
^H  "Dull  aud  filow, 

^^  And  all  tliat  drinke  thereof  do  faint  rthI  feeble  grow." 

^^pf  which  the  meaning  is,  that  Godly  Fear,  a^ljev  ■\\as,'svti^ 'Ooscsxws^ 
^^^hioiisc  of  Pride,  ia  exposed  to  diowsmesa  axv^  i«&<^^^w^ 
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watch ;  as,  after  Peter's  boast,  came  Peter's  sleeping^  irom 
weakness  of  the^esh,  and  then,  last  of  all,  Peter's  falL  And  so 
it  follows  :  for  the  Redcrosse  Knight,  being  overcome  with  faiiit- 
nesa  by  drinking  of  the  fountain,  is  therenpon  attacked  by  the 
giant  Orgoglio,  overcome  and  thro>vn  by  him  into  a  dungeon. 
This  Orgoglio  is  Orgueil,  or  Carnal  Pride;  not  the  pride  of  life, 
spiritual  and  subtle,  but  the  common  and  vulgar  pride  in  the 
power  of  this  world:  and  his  throwing  the  Redcrosse  Knight 
into  a  dungeon,  is  a  type  of  the  captivity  of  tnie  religion  under 
the  temporal  power  of  corrupt  churches,  more  especially  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  of  its  gradually  wasting  away  in  mi- 
known  places,  while  carnal  pride  has  the  preeminence  over  all 
things.  That  Spenser  means,  especially,  the  pride  of  the 
Papacy,  is  shown  by  the  16th  stanza  of  the  book ;  for  there  the 
giant  Orgoglio  is  said  to  have  taken  Duessa,  or  Falsehood,  for 
his  "  dcare,"  and  to  have  set  upon  her  head  a  triple  crown,  and 
endowed  her  with  royal  majesty,  and  made  her  to  ride  upon  a 
seven-headed  beast. 

In  the  meantime,  the  dwarf,  the  attendant  of  the  Redcrosse 
Knight,  takes  his  arms,  and  finding  Una  tells  her  of  the  captiv- 
ity bt  her  lord.  Una,  in  the  midst  of  her  mourning,  meets 
Pi'ince  Arthur,  in  whom,  as  Spenser  himself  tells  us,  is  set  forth 
generally  Magnificence;  but  who,  as  is  shown  by  the  choice  of 
the  hero's  name,  is  more  especialJy  the  magnificence,  or  literally, 
"great  doing''  of  the  kingdom  of  England.  This  power  of 
England,  going  forth  with  Truth,  attacks  Orgoglio,  or  the 
Pride  of  Papacy,  slays  him  ;  strips  Duessa,  or  Falsehood,  naked; 
and  liberates  the  Redcrosse  Knight,  The  magnificent  and  well- 
known  description  of  Despair  follows,  by  whom  tlie  Redcrosse 
Knight  is  hard  bested,  on  account  of  his  past  errors  and  cap- 
tivity, and  is  only  saved  by  Truth,  who,  perceiving  him  to  bo 
still  feeble,  brings  him  to  the  house  of  Ccelia,  called,  in  the  ar- 
'gnment  of  the  canto.  Holiness,  but  properly,  Heavenly  Grace, 
the  mother  of  the  Virtncs.  ller  ''three  daughters,  well  up- 
brought,''  arc  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  Her  porter  is  Hu- 
mility ;  because  Humility  opens  the  door  of  Heavenly  Grace. 
Zc;d  and  Reverence  are  her  chamberlains,  introducing  the  new 
comers  to  her  presence;  her  groom,  ot  %cvm«v\.,  S*  QkV^vCVxtAvc.e.v 
d  her phjsicim^  Patience,     UneLcr  t\ie  com^a-uii^  ol  ^\m«\Vs, 
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atron  Mercy  rules  over  her  hospital,  nnder  whose  care  the 
is  healed  of  his  siclaiess  ;  and  it  is  to   be   especially 

d  how  much  importance  Spenser,  though  never  ceasing  to 
tise  idl  hypocrisies  and  more  observances  of  form,  attaches 
me  and  faithful  jmiance  in  effecting  this  cure.  Having  his 
Igth  restored  to  him,  the  Knight  is  trusted  to  the  guidance 
'ercy,  wlio,  leading  him  forth  by  a  narrow  and  tliorny  way, 
insti-ncts  him  in  the  seven  works  of  Mercy,  and  then  leads 
to  the  hill  of  Heavenly  Contemplation ;  whence,  having  a 
;  of  the  Now  Jerusalem,  as  Christian  of  the  Delectable 
mtains,  he  goes  forth  to  the  final  victory  over  Satan,  the  old 
Bnt,  with  which  the  book  closes. 

3.    AUSTRIAN   OOYEENMENT  IK  ITALY. 

cannot  close  these  volumes  without  expressing  my  astoniah- 
t  and  regret  at  the  facility  with  which  the  English  allow 
aselves  to  be  misled  by  any  representations,  however  openly 
indloss  or  ridiculous,  proceeding  from  the  Italian  Liberals 
',  respecting  the  present  administration  of  the  Austrian 
mment.  I  do  not  choose  hero  to  enter  into  any  political 
ission,  or  express  any  poh'tical  opinion  ;  but  it  is  due  to 
ice  to  state  the  simple  facts  which  came  under  my  notice 
Bg  my  residence  in  Italy.  I  was  living  at  Venice  through 
entire  winters,  and  in  the  habit  of  familiar  association  both 
Italians  and  Austrians,  my  own  antiquarian  vocations  ren- 
|ig  such  association  possible  without  exciting  the  diatniat  of 
fer  party.  During  this  whole  jteriod,  I  never  once  was  able 
;certain,  from  any  liberal  Italian,  that  lie  had  a  single 
\ite  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Government.  Thoro 
much  general  grumbling  and  vague  discontent;  inifc  I  never 
able  to  bring  one  of  them  to  the  point,  or  to  discover  what 
ias  that  they  wanted,  or  in  what  way  they  felt  themselves 
red  ;  nor  did  T  ever  myself  witness  an  instance  of  oppression 
he  part  of  the  Government,  though  several  of  much  kind- 
and  consideration.  The  indignation  of  tliose  of  my  own 
Itrymen  and  coautrywomen  whom  I  happened  to  fete  vS.v\\\y\'i^ 
'fiojonr/?  in  Venice  was  always  vivid,  Vmt  "by  no  \i-\<5vv[v?i\vvT?:,Qi 
grounds.     English  Indies  on  their   Urst  iiTUivV  mwctvalcM 
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began  the  conversation  with  the  same  remark  :  '*  Wliat  a  dread- 
ful thing  it  was  to  be  ground  under  the  iron  heel  of  despotisml" 
Upoi  doeer  inquiries  it  always  appeared  that  being  *•  ground 
under  the  heel  of  despotism""  was  a  poetical  expression  for  being 
asked  for  one's  passport  at  San  Juliano,  and  retjuired  to  fetch  it 
from  San  Lorenzo,  full  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant  In  like 
manner,  travellers,  after  two  or  three  days' residence  in  the  city, 
used  to  return  with  pitiful  lamentations  over  '*  the  misery  of  the 
Itiilian  people."  Upon  inquiriug  what  instances  they  had  met 
with  of  this  misery,  it  invariably  turned  out  that  their  gondo 
liei*8,  after  being  paid  three  times  their  proper  fare,  had  asked 
for  something  to  drink,  and  had  attributed  the  fact  of  their 
being  thirsty  to  the  Austrian  Government.  The  misery  of  the 
Italians  consists  in  having  three  festa  days  a  week,  and  doing 
in  tlieir  days  of  exertion  about  one  fourth  as  much  work  as  an 
English  laborer. 

There  is,  indeed,  much  true  distress  occasioned  by  the  meas- 
ures which  the  Government  is  sometimes  compelled  to  take  in 
order  to  repress  sedition;  but  the  blame  of  this  lies  with  those 
whose  occupation  is  the  excitement  of  sedition.  So  also  there  is 
much  grievous  harm  done  to  works  of  art  by  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  so  large  an  army ;  but  for  the  mode  in  which 
that  army  is  quartered,  the  Italian  municipalities  are  answerable, 
not  the  Austrians.  Whenever  I  was  shocked  by  finding,  as 
above-mentioned  at  Milan,  a  cloister,  or  a  palace,  occupied  by 
soldiery,  I  ulways  discovered,  on  investigation,  that  the  place 
had  been  given  by  the  municipality  ;  and  that,  beyond  requiring 
that  lodging  for  a  certain  number  of  men  should  be  found  in 
such  and  such  a  quarter  of  the  town,  the  Austrians  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  This  does  not,  however,  make  the  mis- 
chief less  :  and  it  is  strange,  if  we  think  of  it,  to  see  Italy,  with 
all  her  precious  works  of  art,  made  a  continual  battle-field ;  as 
if  no  other  place  for  settling  their  disputes  could  be  found  by 
the  European  powers,  than  where  every  random  shot  may  de- 
stroy what  a  king's  ransom  cannot  restore.*    It  is  exactly  as  if 

*  In  the  Iwmbardment  of  Venice  in  1848.  hardly  a  single  palace  escaped 
wilhoiU  three  or  four  balls  tlirougU  its  roof  :  three  came  into  the  Scuola  di 
San  Ri>cco,  tc-irin^  their  wav  \hr«\ii;'\\  V\u'  v\«^^^^^**  ^^  "WxAww,  «^\  ^X'lvRja. 
the  raggiid  fragments  were  stUl  hansu^ft  Ivom  We  ccWvv^yj. ^m\-,  ^-cA  s^  | 
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le  tiimulte  in  Paria  could  be  settled  no  otherwise  than  b)'  fight- 
ing them  out  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louttc. 


4.   DATE   OF  THE  PALACES  OP  THE  BYZAl^TIirB  RENAISSANCE. 


In  the  sixth  article  of  the  Aj)pcndix  to  the  first  Tolume,  the 
question  of  the  date  of  the  Caea  Dario  and  Casa  Trevisan  was 
deferred  until  I  could  obtain  from  my  friend  Mr.  Rawdon 
Brown,  to  whom  the  former  palace  once  belonged,*  some  more 
distinct  data  respecting  this  subject  than  I  possessed  myself. 
^M  Speaking  first  of  the  Casa  Dario,  he  says  :  "  Fontana  dates 
it  from  about  the  year  1450,  and  considers  it  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  the  architecture  founded  by  Piotro  Lombui'do,  and  fol- 
Htlowcd  by  his  sons,  Tullio  and  Antonio.  In  a  Sanuto  autograph 
^niisceUany,  purchased  by  me  long  ago,  and  which  I  gave  to  St. 
Mark's  Librarj^,  are  two  letters  from  Giovanni  Dario,  dated  10th 
and  11th  July,  1485,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Adrianople  ;  where 
the  Turkish  camp  found  itself,  and  Bajazet  II.  roceiAed  presents 
from  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  from  the  Schah  of  the  Indies  (query 
Grand  Mogul),  and  from  the  King  of  Hungary:  of  these  mat- 
^ters,  Dario'g  letters  give  many  curious  details.  Then,  in  th« 
ormied  Malipiero  Annals,  page  13G  (which  err,  I  think,  by  a 
"year),  the  Secretary  Dario's  negotiations  at  the  Porte  are  alluded 
to;  and  in  date  of  1484  he  is  stated  to  have  returned  to  Venice, 
having  quarrelled  with  the  Venetian  bailiff  at  Coustantinople: 
the  annalist  adds,  that  '  Gioyanni  Dario  was  a  native  of  Candia, 
and  that  tlie  Republic  was  so  well  satisfied  with  him  for  having 
concluded  peace  with  Bajazetj  that  he  received,  as  a  gift  from  his 
conntiy,  an  estate  at  Noventa,  in  the  Paduan  territory,  worth 
1500  ducats,  and  600  ducats  in  cash  for  the  dower  of  one  of  his 
daughters.'  These  largesses  probably  enabled  him  to  build  his 
house  about  the  year  1486,  and  are  doubtless  hinted  at  in  the 
inscription,  which  I  restored  a.d.  1837 ;  ii  had  no  date,  and 
^mran  thus,  urbis  ,  oenlo  .  joannes  .  darh's.  In  the  Venetian 
I^Biistory  of  Paolo  Morosini,  page  594,  it  is  also  mentioned,  that 
Giovanni.Dario  was,  moreover,  the  Secretary  who  concluded  the 

shells  had  reached  to  within  a  hundred  yardtt  ai  SX,.  "NVatNsIs  OaxxxOsv'V 
at  the  time  of  the  capitulation. 
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pcAcie  between  Mahomet,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople, 
Venice,  a.d.  1478;  bat,  nnleas  he  build  his  house  by  proxy, 
tliat  ilntc  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  in  my  mijid,  the  fact 
of  the  present,  and  the  inscription,  wtirrant  one's  dating  it  1488, 
and  not  1450. 

"  The  TrcTisan-Cai)pcllo  Rouse,  in  Canonica,  was  once  the 
property  (a.d.  1578)  of  a  Venetian  dame,  fond  of  cniy-fish,  ac- 
cording  to  a  letter  of  hers  in  the  archives,  whereby  she  thanks 
one  of  her  lovers  for  some  which  he  had  sent  her  from  Treviso 
to  Florence,  of  which  she  was  then  Grand  Duchess.  Her  name 
haa  perhaps  found  it^  way  into  the  English  annuals.  Did  voa 
ever  hear  of  Bianca  Cappello  ?  She  bought  that  house  of  the 
Trevisana  family,  by  whom  Selva  (in  Cicognara)  and  Fontana 
(following  Selva)  say  it  was  ordered  of  the  Lombard],  at  (he 
.commencement  of  the  sliteenth  century  :  but  the  inscription  on 
|its  fa9ude,  thus. 


SOLI 
DEO 


HONOR.   BT 
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reminding  one  both  of  the  Darlo  House,  and  of  the  words  5oy 
NOBIS  DOMINE  inscribed  on  the  f!i<;ade  of  the  Loredano  Ven- 
di'amin  Palace  at  S.  Marcuola  (now  the  property  of  the  Duchea 
of  Berri),  of  which  Selva  found  proof  in  the  Vendramin  ArchiTtf 
that  it  was  commenced  by  Sante  Lombard©,  a.d.  14S1,  ia  in 
favor  of  its  being  classed  among  the  works  of  the  fifteenth 
century." 


5.    REN^AISSANCB  SIDE  OF  DUOAL  PALACE. 

In  passing  along  the  Rio  del  Palazzo  the  traveller  onght 
especially  to  observe  the  ba.se  of  the  Renaissance  building,  formefl 
by  ultemiitely  depressed  and  raised  pyramids,  the  depressed  po^ 
tions  being  casts  of  the  projecting  ones,  which  are  truncated  ob 
the  summits.     The  work  cannot  be  called  rustication,  for  it  '^ 
cut  as  sharply  and  delicately  as  a  piece  of  ivorj,  but  it  tlior* 
ou^^hly  answers  ih&  end  which  rustication  proposes,  and  luissf*-  ^ 
it  gives  the  base  oi  t\ie  V\Mvxv^  a  look  of  crystalline  bar'    ' 
actiTully  rescmbVwg,  avvti  ^\^\u  nc\^  t^tf^^-^i'Cws;  \sj^\^araij( 
sen  ted  by  the  fracituxe  ul  -a  \?vw^  viica?^  ^^W^Vd^t^^^ 
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light  and  shade  of  its  alternate  recesses  and  projections  are  so 
yaried  as  to  produce  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  deliglit  to 
the  eye,  attainable  by  a  geometrical  pattern  so  simple.  Yet, 
with  all  this  high  merit,  it  is  not  a  base  which  could  be  brought 
into  general  use.  Its  brilliancy  and  picjnancy  are  hero  set  off 
with  exquisite  skill  by  its  opposition  to  mouldings,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  building,  of  an  almost  effeminate  delicacy,  and  its 
complexity  is  rendered  delightful  by  its  contrast  with  the  ruder 
[bases  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  city;  but  it  would  look 
meagre  if  it  were  employed  to  sustain  bolder  masses  above,  and 
would  become  wearisome  if  the  eye  were  once  thoroughly  famil- 
iarized with  it  by  repetition. 


6.    CHABACTEE  OF  TH&  DOGE  MICHELE  MOROSIJfl. 


I      The  following  extracts  from   the  letter  of  Count  Charles 
Morosini,  above  mentioned,  appear  to  set  the  question  at  rest. 

"It  is  our  unhappy  destiny  that,  during  the  glory  of  tho 
Venetian  republic,  no  one  took  the  care  to  leave  us  a  faithful 
and  conscientious  history  :  but  I  hardly  know  whether  this  mis- 
fortune should  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  historians  themselves, 
or  of  those  commentators  who  have  destroyed  their  trustworthi- 
ness by  new  accounts  of  things,  invented  by  themselves.     As  for 
■  the  poor  Morosini,  we  may  perhaps  save  his  honor  by  assembling 
a  conclave  of  our  historians,  in  order  to  receive  their  united 
sentence;  for,  in  this  case,  he  would  have  the  absolute  majority 
on  his  side,  nearly  all  the  authors  bearing  testimony  to  his  love 
for  his  country  and  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  heart,     I  must 
^tcl!  you  that  the  history  of  Darn  is  not  looked  upon  with  esteem 
Bby  well-informed  men;  and  it  is  said  that  he  seems  to  have  no 
Bother  object  in  view  than  to  obscure  the  glory  of  all  actions.     I 
know  not  on  what  authority  the  English  writer  depends ;  but 

he  has,  perhaps,  merely  copied  the  statement  of  Diini 

I  have  consulted  an  ancient  and  authentic  MS.  belonging  to  the 
^Venieri  family,  a  MS.  well  known,  and  certainly  better  worthy 
B«f  confidence  than  Barn's  history,  and  it  says  nothing  of  M. 

Morosini  but  that  he  was  elected  Doge  to  th^  de\\^\'t  'ax\^\ws^  v^V 
^all  men.     Neither  do  the  Savina  or  X)o\iii\  C\\vo\v\^i\«;^  ^'^."^  ^ 
IBf^e  Bhamefal  specuJution;  and  liui*  \ie^\»  \idQ^'K\.<fc^ 
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that  the  reproach  cast  by  some  historians  against  the  Dogo  pe^ 
hai)s  arose  from  a  mist-aken  interpretation  of  the  words  pro- 
nounced by  him,  and  reported  by  Marin  Sanuto,  that  *  the  spec- 
ulation would  sooner  or  later  have  been  advantageous  to  the 
country,'  But  this  single  consideration  is  enough  to  induce  us 
to  form  a  favorable  conclusion  respecting  the  honor  of  this 
namely,  that  ho  was  not  elected  Doge  until  after  he  had 
entrusted  with  many  honorable  embassies  fco  the  Genoese  auii 
Carrureso,  as  well  as  to  the  King  of  Hungary  and  Amadeus  of 
Savoy;  and  if  in  these  embassies  he  had  not  shown  himself  a 
true  lover  of  his  country,  the  republic  not  only  would  not  again 
have  entrusted  him  with  offices  so  honorable,  but  would  never 
have  rewarded  him  with  the  dignity  of  Doge,  therein  to  succeed 
Mch  a  man  as  Andrea  Contarini;  and  the  war  of  Chioggia, 
oiiring  which  it  is  said  that  he  tnpled  his  fortune  by  specula- 
tions, took  place  during  the  reign  of  Contarini,  1379,  1380, 
while  Morosini  was  absent  on  foreign  embassies." 

7.    MODEKN  EDtTOATlOX. 

The  following  fragmentary  notes  on  this  subject  have  been 
set  down  at  different  times.  I  have  been  accidentally  prevented 
from  arranging  them  properly  for  publication,  but  there  are  on« 
or  two  truths  in  tliem  which  it  is  better  to  express  insuiiicioutlr 
than  not  at  all. 

By  a  large  body  of  the  people  of  England  and  of  Europe  i 
man  is  called  educated  if  he  can  write  Latin  verses  and  constme 
a  Greek  chorus.  By  some  few  more  enlightened  persons  it « 
confessed  that  the  construction  of  hexameters  is  not  in  itself  so 
important  end  of  human  existence;  but  they  say,  that  thegp"* 
eral  discipline  which  a  course  of  classical  reading  gives  to  tito 
intellectual  powers,  is  the  final  object  of  our  scholastical  instJt* 
tions. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  no  small  error  even  in  this  lifi 
and  more  philosophical  theory.  I  believe,  that  what  it  is  ni'"* 
honorable  to  know,  it  is  also  most  profitable  to  learn;  and  tW 
the  science  whicli  it  ig  the  highest  power  to  possess,  it  is  al&olJ* 
best  exercise  to  acc^mtc. 
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And  if  thas  be  so,  the  qnestion  as  to  what  should  be  the  ma- 
teriel of  education,  becomes  singuUixly  simplified.  It  might  be 
matter  of  dispute  what  processes  hnve  tho  greatest  effect  in  de- 
veloping the  intellect;  bat  it  can.  hardly  be  disputed  what  facts 
it  is  most  adyisable  that  a  man  entering  into  life  shonld  accu- 
rately know. 

I  believe,  in  brief,  that  he  onght  to  know  three  things: 
First.     Where  he  is. 
Secondly.     Where  he  is  going. 

Thirdly.    What  ho  had  best  do,  under  those  circumstances. 
First.     Where  he  is.- — That  is  to  say,  what  sort  of  &  world  he 
got  into;  how  large  it  is  ;  what  kind  of  creatures  live  in  it, 
and  how;  what  it  is  made  of,  and  what  may  be  made  of  it. 

Secondly.     l^Tiere  he  is  going. — That  is  to  say,  what  chances j 
or  reports  there  are  of  any  other  world  besides  tliis;  what  seems 
to  be  the  nature  of  that  other  world;  and  whetlier,  fur  informa- 
tion respecting  it,  he  had  better  consult  the  Bible,  Koran,  or 
Council  of  Trent. 

Thirdly.  What  he  had  best  do  under  those  circumstances. — 
That  ia  to  say,  what  kind  of  faculties  he  possesses;  what  ai-e  the 
present  state  and  wants  of  mankind;  what  is  his  place  in 
society;  and  what  are  the  readiest  means  in  his  power  of  attain- 
ing happiness  and  diffusing  it.  The  man  who  knows  these 
things,  and  who  has  Iiad  his  will  so  subdued  in  the  learning 
'"them,  that  he  ia  ready  to  do  what  he  knows  he  ought,  I  should 
call  educated;  and  the  man  who  knows  them  not, — uneducated, 
"though  he  could  talk  all  the  tongues  of  Babel. 

Our  present  European  system  of  so-called  education  ignores, 

If  despises,  not  one,  nor  the  otlier,  but  all  tho  three,  of  these 

eat  branches  of  human  knowledge. 

First :  It  despises  Natural  History. — Until  within  the  last 

ear  or  two,  the  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences  given  at 

xford  consisted  of  a  course  of  twelve  or  fourteen  lectures  on 

■he  Elements  of  Mechanics  or  Pneumatics,  and  permission  to 

de  out  to  Shotover  with  the  Professor  of  Geology.     I  do  not 

low  the  specialties  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  academies  of 

le  Continent;  hut  their  practical  result  is,  that  unless  a  man's 

■Otund  instincts  urge  him  to  the  pursuit  of  the  physical  sciLC^vc^ia 

strongly  to  be  resisted,  he  enters  into  Mo  utteTVj  \gao\aa.NL  ol 
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them.  I  cannot,  "within  my  present  limits,  even  eo  much  as 
connt  the  various  directions  in  which  this  ignorance  does  cYil. 
But  the  main  mischief  of  it  is,  thut  it  leaves  the  greater  numbesr 
of  men  without  the  natural  food  which  God  intended  for  their 
intellects.  For  one  man  who  is  fitted  for  the  study  of  words, 
fifty  are  fitted  for  the  study  of  things,  and  wore  intended  to 
have  a  perpetual,  simple,  and  religious  delight  in  watching  the 
processes,  or  admiring  the  creatures,  of  the  natural  universe. 
Deprived  of  this  source  of  pleasure,  nothing  is  left  to  thorn  but 
an»bitiou  or  dissipation  ;  and  the  vices  of  the  upper  elasfies  of 
Europe  are,  I  believe,  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  this  angle 
cause. 

Secondly :  It  despises  Religion. — I  do  not  say  it  despises 
"  Theology,"  that  is  to  sxiy,  Talk  about  God.     But  it  despises 
"Rehgion;"  that  is  to  say,  the  "binding"  or  training  to  God's 
service.     There  is  much  talk  and  much  teaching  in  all  our 
academies,  of  which  the  effect  is  not  to  bind,  but  to  loosen,  the 
elements  of  religious  faith.     Of  the  ten  or  twelve  young  mci 
who,  at  Oxford,  were  my  especial  friends,  who  sat  with  me 
tinder  the  same  lectures  on  Divinity,  or  were  punished  with  mt 
for  missing  lecture  by  being  sent  to  evening  prayers,*  four  we 
now  zealous  Romanists, — a  large  average  out  of  twelve ;  an^ 
while  thus  our  own  universities  profess  to  teach  Protestantism, 
and  do  not,  the  universities  on  the  Continent  profess  to  t4?di 
Romanism,  and  do  not, — sending  forth  only  rebels  and  iufitlelA 
During  long  residence  on  the  Continent,  I  do  not  rememtitf 
meeting  with  above  two  or  three  young  men,  who  cither  belicTt^ 
in  revelation,  or  had.  the  grace  to  hesitate  in  the  assertion  <if 
their  inlidelity. 

Whence,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  gather  one  of  two  thisp't 
either  that  there  is  nothing  i]i  any  Euroi>ean  form  of  rehgions" 
reasonable  or  ascertained,  as  that  it  can  be  taught  securelr^' 
our  youth,  or  fastened  in  their  minds  by  any  rivets  of  pw» 
which  they  shall  not  be  able  to  loosen  the  moment  they  Icgia'* 
think  ;  or  else,  that  no  means  are  taken  to  train  them  iu  »Df'*' 
demonstrable  creeds. 

It  seems  to  me  t\\e  ^\xV^  oi  vv.  x«i\onal  nation  to  ascertain  (w 

by  being  kepi  away  ttora  ptu^f^iTa. 
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be  at  some  pains  in  the  matter)  whicii  of  these  suppositions  is 
tnie;  and.  if  indeed  no  proof  can  he  given  of  any  KU]>crnrttiLi"al 
fact,  or  Divine  doc  trine,  stronger  than  a  youth  juat  out  of  his 
teens  can  overthrow  in  the  first  stirrings  of  serious  thought,  to 
confess  this  boldly ;  to  get  rid  of  the  expense  of  an  Establish- 
ment, and  the  hyjioerisy  of  a  Liturgy;  to  exhibit  its  euthedrnla 
as  curious  memorials  of  a  by-gone  snporstition,  and,  abandoning 
all  thoughts  of  the  next  world,  to  set  itaelf  to  make  the  best  it 
can  of  this. 

But  if,  on  the  otlier  hand,  there  dms  exist  any  evidence  by 
which  the  probability  of  certain  religious  facts  may  be  shown,  as 
clearly,  even,  as  the  probabilities  of  things  not  absolutely  ascer- 
tained in  astronomical  or  geological  science,  let  this  evidence  bo 
set  before  all  our  youth  so  distinctly,  and  the  facts  for  which  it 
appears  inculcated  upon  them  so  steadily,  that  although  it  may 
be  possible  for  the  evil  conduct  of  after  life  to  efface,  or  for  its 
earnest  and  protracted  meditation  to  modify,  the  impressions  of 
early  years,  it  may  not  be  possible  for  our  young  men,  the  in- 
Btant  they  emerge  from  their  academies,  to  scatter  themselves 
like  a  flock  of  wild  fowl  risen  out  of  a  marsh,  and  drift  away  on 
every  irregular  wind  of  heresy  and  apostasy. 

Lastly  :  Our  system  of  European  education  despises  Politics. 
— That  is  to  say,  the  science  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  men 
to  each  other.  One  wonkl  imagine,  indeed,  by  a  glance  at  the 
state  of  the  world,  that  there  Wfia  no  such  science.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  one  still  in  its  infancy. 

It  implies,  in  its  full  sense,  the  knowledge  of  the  operations 
of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  men  upon  themselves  and  society; 
"the  understanding  of  the  ranks  and  oflBces  of  their  intellectual 
and  bodily  powers  in  their  various  adaptations  to  art,  science, 
«tnd  industry;  the  understanding  of  the  proper  offices  of  art, 
©<nencc,  and  labor  themselvoa,  as  well  as  of  the  foundations  of 
uriBprudence,  and  broad  principles  of  commerce ;  all  this  being 

rapled  with  practical  knowledge  of  the  present  state  and  wants 
'^  mankind. 

What,  it  will  be  said,  and  is  all  this  to  be  taught  to  ficlv<io.V- 

»y8?    No;  bnt  the  first  elements  of  it,  a\\  t\iat  atti  x^tte.'s.'f^'Ovr^ 
be  known  hy  an  mdiriduul  in  order  to  Ms  actrnw  Va¥*<jVj '^"^ 

7f  ststlon  of  life,  might  he  tauglit,  not  only  to  e^erj  s.cj\vqc^ 
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boy,  but  to  every  peasant.  The  impossibility  of  equality  among 
len  ;  the  good  which  arises  fi'om  their  inequality ;  the  compen- 
ting  circumstancos  in  different  gtates  and  fortunes;  the  honor- 
ablenesa  of  evciy  man  who  is  wortliily  filling  his  appointed  place 
in  society,  however  humble;  the  proper  relations  of  poor  and 
rich,  governor  and  governed;  the  nature  of  wealth,  and  mode 
its  circulation;  the  difference  between  productive  and  unpro- 
bctivo  labor;  the  relation  of  the  products  of  the  mind  and 
hand  ;  the  true  value  of  works  of  the  higher  arts,  and  the  possi- 
ble amount  of  their  production;  the  meaning  of  "  Ci^olization/' 
its  advantages  and  dangers  ;  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Refine- 
ment ;"  the  possibilities  of  possessing  refinement  in  a  low  station, 
and  of  losing  it  in  a  high  one;  and,  above  all,  the  significance 
of  almost  every  act  of  a  man's  daily  life,  in  its  ultimate  opera- 
tion upon  himself  and  others; — all  this  might  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  taught  to  every  boy  in  the  kingdom,  so  completely,  that 
it  should  be  just  as  impossible  to  introduce  an  absurd  or  licen- 
tious doctrine  among  our  adult  population,  as  a  new  version  of 
the  multiplication  table.  Nor  am  I  altogether  without  hope 
that  some  day  it  may  enter  into  the  heads  of  the  tutors  of  our 
Bchools  to  try  whether  it  is  not  as  easy  to  make  an  Eton  boy's 
mind  as  sensitive  to  falseness  in  policy,  as  his  ear  is  at  present 
to  falseness  in  prosody. 

I  know  that  this  is  much  to  hope.  That  English  ministers 
of  religion  should  ever  come  to  desire  rather  to  make  a  youth 
acquainted  with  the  powers  of  nature  and  of  God,  than  with 
the  powers  of  Greek  particles ;  that  they  should  ever  think  it 
more  useful  to  show  him  how  the  great  universe  rolls  upon  its 
course  in  heaven,  than  how  the  syllables  are  fitted  in  a  tragic 
metre  ;  that  they  should  hold  it  more  advisable  for  him  to  be 
fixed  in  the  principles  of  religion  than  in  those  of  syntax ;  or, 
filially,  that  they  should  ever  come  to  tipprehend  that  a  youth 
likely  to  go  straight  out  of  college  into  parliament,  might  not 
nnadvisably  know  as  much  of  the  Peninsular  as  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  and  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Modern 
Italy  as  of  old  Etruria; — all  this  however  unreasonably,  I  do 
hope,  smd  mean  to  work  for.  For  though  I  have  not  yet  aban- 
doned  ail  expectation  of  a'better  vfotX^  t\\a.w  V\\\%,\>:i«^^«Hfe  -Ckv^ 
in  which  we  live  is  not  so  good  as  it  TO\^\A^.\)t.    \  Wj 
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many  people  who  suppose  French  revolutions,  Italian  insurrec- 
tions, Catfre  wars,  and  such  other  seenic  effects  of  uiodcrn 
policy,  to  be  among  the  normal  conditions  of  humanity.  I 
know  there  are  many  who  think  the  atmos]>here  of  rapine, 
bell  ion,  and  misery  which  wrnps  the  lower  orders  of  Europe^ 
more  closely  every  day,  is  as  natural  a  phenomenon  as  a  hot 
summer.  But  Qod  forbid  I  There  are  ills  which  flesh  is  ht-ir 
L  to,  and  troubles  to  which  man  is  born;  but  the  troubles  which 

■  he  is  born  to  are  as  sparks  which  fly  npimrd^  not  as  flames  hurn- 

■  ing  to  the  nethermost  HclL     The  Poor  we  must  have  with  u 
always,  and  soitow  is  inseparable  from  any  hour  of  life;  but  w©' 

■.may  make  their  poverty  such  m  shall  inherit  the  earth,  and  the 

W  Borrow,  such  as  shall  be  hallowed  by  the  hand  of  the  Comforter, 

f  with  everlasting  comfort.     We  ca«,  if  we  will  but  shake  off  this 

lethargy  and  dreaming  that  is  upon  us,  and  take  the  pains 

think  and  act  like  men,  wo  can,  I  say,  make  kingdoms  to  b 

like  well-governed  households,  in  which,  indeed,  while  no  care 

or  kindness  can  prevent  occasional  heart-hurninga.  nor  any  fore 

^  sight  or  piety  anticipate  all  the  vieissitudea  of  fortune,  or  avert' 

IB-every  stroke  of  calami ly,   yet  the  unity  of  their  affection  and 

~  fellowship  remains  unbroken,  and  their  distress  is  neither  em- 

hittered  by  division,  prolonged  by  imprudence,  nor  dtu-kened  by 

dishonor. 
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The  great  leading  error  of  modern  times  is  the  mist4iking^ 
I  erudition  for  education.     I  call  it  the  leading  error,  for  I  believe 
[that,  with  little  difficulty,  nearly  every  other  might  he  shown  to' 
[have  root  in  it ;  and,  most  assuredly,  the  worst  that  are  fallen 
[into  on  the  subject  of  art. 

Education  then,  briefly,  is  the  leading  human  souls  to  what^ 
I  is  best,  and  making  what  is  best  out  of  them  ;  and  these  two 
[objects  are  always  attainable  together,  and  by  the  same  means; 
[the  training  which  makes  men  happiest  in  themselves,  also 
[makes  them  most  serviceable  to  others.  True  education,  then, 
[has  respect,  first  to  the  ends  which  are  proposable  to  the  man, 
■  attainable  by  him  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  material  of  which 
ie  man  is  made.  So  far  as  it  is  able,  it  chooses  the  end  accord-j 
ling  to  the  material  :  but  it  cannot  always  choose  i\\fe  eui^., ' 
aition  of  inauy  iiersons  \n  life  is  fixed  \i^  TieiC^ia^ 
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leaa  can  it  choose  the  material ;  aiid,  therefore,  all  it  can  do,  is 
to  lit  the  one  to  the  other  as  wisely  aui  may  be. 

But  the  firBt  point  to  be  understood,  is  that  the  material  is 
1  various  aa  the  ends  ;  that  not  only  one  man  is  unlike  another, 
bnt  every  man  is  essentially  different  from  every  other,  so  that 
no  training,  no  forming,  nor  informing,  will  ever  make  tfto 
persons  alike  in  thoaght  or  in  power.  Among  all  men,  whether 
of  the  upper  or  lower  orders,  the  differences  ai-e  eternjil  and  ir- 
reconcilable, between  one  individual  and  another,  bom  under 
abrtoliitely  the  same  circumstances.  One  man  is  made  of  agate, 
another  of  oak  :  one  of  slate,  another  of  clay.  The  education  of 
the  first  is  polishing;  of  the  second,  seasiming;  of  the  third, 
rending ;  of  the  fourth,  moulding.  It  is  of  no  use  to  season 
the  ugiite ;  it  is  vain  to  try  to  polish  the  slate ;  but  both  are 
tittod,  by  the  qualities  they  posaoss,  for  services  in  which  they 
may  bo  honored.' 

Now  the  cry  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  which  ia 
heard  every  day  more  widely  and  loudly,  is  a  wise  and  a  sacred 
cry,  provided  it  be  extended  into  one  for  the  education  of  oJH 
classes,  with  definite  respect  to  the  work  each  man  has  to  do, 
and  the  substance  of  which  he  is  made.  But  it  is  a  foolish  ftod 
vain  crj%  if  it  be  understood,  as  in  the  plurality  of  cases  it  is 
meant  to  be,  for  the  expression  of  mere  craving  after  knowledge, 
irrespective  of  the  simple  pm-poses  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
blessings  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

One  gi'oat  fallacy  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall  when  they 
are  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  :  that  light,  as  such,  is  always 
good  ;  and  darkness,  as  such,  always  evil.  Far  from  it.  Light 
untcmpcred  would  be  itnnihilation.  It  is  good  to  them  that  ( 
in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death  ;  but,  to  those  that  fai 
in  the  wildcraess,  so  also  is  the  shadow  of  the  great  rock  i 
wcury  land.  If  the  sunshine  is  good,  so  also  the  cloud  of 
latter  rain.  Light  is  only  beautiful,  only  available  for 
when  it  is  tempered  with  shadow  ;  pure  light  is  feai*fnl,  and  i 
endurable  by  hnmaniiy.  And  it  is  not  less  ridiculous  to 
that  the  light,  as  such,  is  good  in  itself,  than  to  say  that 
darkness  is  good  in  itself.  Both  are  rendered  safe,  healtl 
and  useful  by  (he  oV\\eT  •,  t\\e  night  by  the  day,  the  day  1 
*he  Jjight ;  and  we  cou\d  ^uat  laa  ^saaA^  Xw'i  ^vNiWixit. 
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as  without  the  sunset,  bo  long  as  wo  are  human.  Of  the  celea 
tial  city  we  are  told  thero  shall  bo  *'iio  night  there,"  and  then 
we  shall  iaiow  even  as  also  we  are  known  :  but  the  night  and 
the  mystery  have  both  their  service  here  ;  and  our  business  is 
not  to  strive  to  turn  the  night  into  day,  but  to  be  sure  that  we 
ai'e  as  they  that  watch  for  the  morning. 

Therefore,  in  the  education  either  of  lower  or  upper  classes, 
it  matters  not  the  least  liow  mncli  or  how  little  they  know,  pro- 
vided they  know  just  what  will  fit  them  to  do  their  work,  and 
to  bo  happy  in  it.  What  the  sum  or  the  nature  of  their  knowl- 
edge ought  to  he  at  a  given  time  or  m  a  given  case,  is  a  totally 
different  question :  the  main  thing  to  be  underetood  is,  that  a 
man  is  not  educated,  in  any  sense  whatsoever,  because  he  can 
read  Latin,  or  write  English,  or  can  behave  well  in  a  drawing- 
[room ;  but  that  he  is  only  educated  if  he  is  happy,  busy,  benefi- 
cent, and  effective  in  the  world  ;  that  millions  of  peasants  are 
therefore  at  this  moment  better  educated  than  most  of  those 
who  call  themselves  gentlemen ;  and  that  the  means  taken  to 
educiite"  the  lower  classes  in  any  other  sense  may  very  often 
"be  productive  of  a  precisely  opposite  result. 

Observe:  I  do  not  say,  nor  do  I  believe,  that  the  lower  classes 
ought  not  to  be  better  educated,  in  millions  of  ways,  than  they 
are.  I  believe  evertf  man  in  a  Christian  kinf/dom  oifght  to  be 
equally  iccll  educated.  But  I  would  have  it  education  to  purpose; 
stern,  i)ractical,  in'esistihle,  in  moral  habitB,  in  bodily  strength 
and  beauty,  in  all  faculties  of  mind  capable  of  being  developed 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  indi\ndual,  and  especially  in  the, 

(technical  knowledge  of  his  own  business;  but  yet,  inlinitely  vari-' 
0U8  in  its  effort,  directed  to  make  one  youth  humble,  and  another 
confident;  to  tranquiUizo  this  mind,  to  put  some  spark  of  ambi- 
tion into  that;  now  to  urge,  and  now  to  restrain:  and  in  the 
duing  of  all  this,  considering  knowledge  as  one  only  out  of  myriads 
<>i  means  in  its  hands,  or  myriads  of  gifts  at  its  disposal;  and 
ring  it  or  withholding  it  as  a  good  husbandman  waters  hie 
don,  giving  the  full  shower  only  to  the  thirsty  plants,  and  at 
mes  when  they  are  thirsty,  whereas  at  present  we  pour  it  upon 
le  heads  of  our  youth  as  the  snow  falls  on  the  Alps,  on  one  and 
mother  alike,  till  they  can  bear  no  more,  and  fkeiutsiX'Le.V'QTvw  "^o 
Xtec&uae  here  and  there  a  river  Aesceiida  Iiotcl  'Cw'Kvt 
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Drcsta  into  the  valleys,  not  obaorving  that  we  have  made  tl»e 
loaded  hills  themselves  baiTen  for  ever. 

Finally:  I  hold  it  for  indisputable,  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
Btate  is  to  sec  that  every  child  born  therein  shall  bo  well  bousotl, 
'  clothed,  fed,  and  educated,  till  it  attain  years  of  discretion.  But 
in  order  to  the  effecting  this,  the  government  must  have  an 
aathority  over  the  people  of  which  we  now  do  not  so  much  m 
dream;  and  I  cannot  in  this  place  pursue  the  subject  farther. 


8.    EARLY   VENETIAK   MAHBIAGES. 


(Galliciolli,  lib.  ii.  §  1757,  insinuates  a  doubt  of  the  general 
custom,  saying  *'  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
only  twelve  maidens  were  married  in  public  on  St.  Mark's  day;'' 
and  Sandi  also  speaks  of  twelve  only.  All  evidence,  however, 
is  clearly  in  fiivor  of  the  popular  tradition;  the  most  curious  fact 
connected  with  tlie  subject  being  tlie  mention,  by  Herodotus,  of 
the  mode  of  marriage  practised  umong  the  lllyrian  "  Veneti"  of 
I  his  time,  who  presented  their  maidens  for  marriage  on  one  day 
I  in  each  year;  and,  with  the  price  paid  for  those  who  were  beau- 
^P  tiful,  gave  dowries  to  those  who  had  no  personal  attractions. 
^^  It  is  very  curious  to  find  the  traces  of  tliis  custom  existing, 
though  in  a  softened  form,  in  Christian  times.  Still,  I  admit 
I  that  there  is  little  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  mere  concur- 
^H  rence  of  the  Venetian  Chroniclers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  copied 
^Pfrom  each  other:  but  the  best  and  most  complete  aeconnt  I  have 
f  read,  is  that  qnote<l  by  Giillioiolli  from  the  "  Matricola  de'  Oas- 
j  seleri,"  written  in  1449;  and,  in  that  account,  the  words  are 
quite  unmistakable.  **  It  was  anciently  the  custom  of  Venice, 
that  all  ihc  htu'den  (novizze)  of  Venice,  when  they  married!,  should 
^_^  be  man'ied  by  the  bishop,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Fietro  di  Oastello, 
^■•on  St.  Mark's  day,  which  is  the  31st  of  January.  Rogers  quotes 
^^  Navagiero  to  the  same  effect;  and  Sansovino  is  more  explicit 
still.  **  It  was  the  custom  to  contract  marriages  openly;  and 
when  the  deliberations  were  completed,  the  damsels  assembled 
themselves  in  St.  Pietro  di  Castello,  for  the  feast  of  St.  Mary,  in 
February." 
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9.    CHARACTER   OP  THE  VENETIAN  ARISTOCRACY. 

The  followiDg  noble  answer  of  a  Venetian  ambassador,  Gius- 
tiniani,  on  the  occasion  of  an  insult  offered  him  at  the  court  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  is  as  illustrative  of  the  dignity  which  there 
yet  remained  in  the  character  and^  thoughts  of  the  Venetian 
noble,  as  descriptive,  in  few  words,  of  the  early  faith  and  deeds 
of  his  nation.  He  writes  thus  to  the  Doge,  from  London,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1516: 

"By  my  last,  in  date  of  the  30th  ult.,  I  informed  you  that 
the  countenances  of  some  of  these  lords  evinced  neither  friend- 
ship nor  goodwill,  and  that  much  language  had  been  used  to  me 
of  a  nature  bordering  not  merely  on  arrogance,  but  even  on 
outrage;  and  not  having  specified  this  in  the  foregoing  letters, 
I  think  fit  now  to  mention  it  in  detail.  Finding  myself  at  the 
court,  and  talking  familiarly  about  other  matters,  two  lay  lords, 
great  personages  in  this  kingdom,  inquired  of  me  *  whence  it 
came  that  your  Excellency  was  of  such  slippery  faith,  now  favor- 
ing one  party  and  then  the  other?'  Although  these  words 
ought  to  have  irritated  me,  I  answered  them  with  aJl  discretion, 
'that  you  did  keep,  and  ever  had  kept  your  faith;  the  main- 
tenance of  which  has  placed  you  in  great  trouble,  and  subjected 
you  to  wars  of  longer  duration  than  you  would  otherwise  have 
experienced;  descending  to  particulars  in  justification  of  your 
Sublimity.'  Whereupon  one  of  them  replied,  '  Isti  Venetisunt 
piscatores.' *  Marvellous  was  the  command  I  then  had  over 
myself  in  not  giving  vent  to  expressions  which  might  have 
proved  injurious  to  your  Signory;  and  with  extreme  moderation 
I  rejoined,  '  that  had  he  been  at  Venice,  and  seen  our  Senate, 
and  the  Venetian  nobility,  he  perhaps  would  not  speak  thus; 
and  moreover,  were  he  well  read  in  our  history,  both  concerning 
the  origin  of  our  city  and  the  grandeur  of  your  Excellency's 
feats,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  seem  to  him  those 
of  fishermen;  yet,'  said  I,  'did  fishermen  found  the  Christian 
faith,  and  we  have  been  those  fishermen  who  defended  it  agtainah 
the  forces  of  the  Infidel,  our  fishing-boala  \>eav^  ^iSi 
ships,  our  hooks  the  treasure  of  St.  "M-axk,  «iA  wsa 
life-blood  of  our  citizens,  who  died  for  tlae  C\ma^\«cw 

*"  Those  Venetians  are  ftaVieTTnLeti."      ' 
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I  take  tkia  most  interesting  passage  from  a  volume  of  de- 
spatches addressed  from  Londou  to  the  Signorrof  Vcniee,  by  the 
ambassador  Giustiuiaiii,  during  the  years  1516-1519;  despatches 
uot  only  full  of  matters  of  historical  interest,  but  of  the  most 
delightful  every-day  description  of  all  that  went  on  at  rlie  Eng- 
lish court.  They  were  translated  by  Mr.  Brown  from  ihe  origi- 
nal letters,  and  will,  I  believe,  soon  be  publislied,  and  I  hope 
also,  read  and  enjoyed:  for  I  cannot  close  these  volnmes  without 
expressing  a  conviction,  whick  has  long  been  forcing  itself  upou 
my  mind,  that  restored  history  is  of  little  more  value  than  restored 
painting  or  ai'chitectiire;  that  the  only  history  worth  reading  ia 
that  written  at  the  time  of  which  it  treats,  the  history  of  what 
was  done  and  seen,  heard  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  men  who  did 
and  saw.  One  fresh  draught  of  euch  history  is  worth  more  than 
a  thousand  volumes  of  abstracts,  and  reasonings,  and  suppositions, 
mid  theories;  and  T  beheve  that,  as  wo  get  wiser,  we  shall  take 
little  trouble  about  tlio  history  of  nations  who  have  left  no  dis- 
tinct records  of  themselves,  but  spend  our  time  only  in  the 
examination  of  the  faithful  documents  which,  in  any  period  of 
the  world,  have  been  left,  either  in  the  form  of  art  or  literature, 
portraying  the  scenes,  or  recording  the  evpnts,  which  in  those 
days  were  actually  passing  before  the  eyes  of  men, 

10.    FINAL  APPENDIX. 

The  statements  respecting  the  dates  of  Venetian  buildings 
made  throughout  the  preceding  pages,  are  founded,  as  above 
stated,  on  careful  and  personal  examination  of  all  the  mouldings, 
or  other  features  available  as  evidence,  of  every  palace  of  impor- 
tance in  the  city.  Thi-ee  parts,  at  least,  of  the  time  occupied  in 
the  completion  of  the  work  have  been  necessarily  devoted  to  the 
collection  of  these  evidences,  of  which  it  would  be  quite  useless 
to  lay  the  mass  before  the  reader;  but  of  which  the  leading  j^oints 
must  be  succinctly  stated,  in  order  to  show  the  nature  of  my 
authority  for  any  of  the  conclusions  expressed  in  the  text. 

I  have  therefore  collected  in  the  plates  which  illustrate  this 
article  of  the  Appendix,  for  U\e  e,TLa,TCv\t\vx\Aovi.  ol  ■axes  x^^wi^i^  >«Kq 
tnav  bo  interested  by  them,  aa  m&tx^  emm^\^%  ^>^  v\x^^v^^x.^^^ 
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Bfisured  that  if  I  had  been  able  to  Iayb«fore  him  all  the  evidence 
in  my  possession,  *it  wiviild  have  been  still  more  conclusive  than 
the  portion  now  snbmitted  to  him. 

We  must  examine  in  succession  the  Bases,  Doorways   and 
Jambs,  Capitals,   Archi volts,  Cornices,  and   Traceiy   Bare,   of 
enctian  ai'chitectiire. 
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I.  Bases. 


The  principal  poiots  we  have  to  notice  are  the  simOarity  and 
limplicity  of  the  Byzantine  bases  in  general,  and  the  distinction 
between  those  of  Torcello  and  Mnrano,  and  of  St.  Mark^s,  as 
rending  to  prove  the  early  dates  attribnted  in  the  text  to  the 
sland  chnrchea.  I  have  sufficiently  illustrated  the  forms  of  the 
jotliic  bases  in  Plates  X.,  XL,  and  XIIL  of  the  first  volume,  so 
^at  I  here  note  chiefly  the  Byzantine  or  Eomanesquc   ones, 

ing  two  Gothic  forms  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

The  most  characteristic  examples,  then,  lU'e  collected  in  Plate 

opposite;  namely: 

1,  3,  3,  4.  In  the  upper  galleiy  of  apse  of  Murano. 

5.  Xrower  shafts  of  apse.     Murano. 

6.  Casa  Falier. 

7.  Small  Bhafts  of  panels.     Casa  Farsetti. 

8.  Great  shafts  and  plinth.     Oasa  Farsetti. 

9.  Great  lower  shafts.     Fondaco  de'  Turchi. 
10.  Ducal  Palace,  upper  arcade. 

,  11.  General  late  Gothic  form. 

13.  Tomb  of  Dogaressa  Vital  Michele,  in  St.  Mai'k'g 
atrium. 

13.  Fpper  arcade  of  Madonnetta  House. 

14.  Rio-Foscari  ilouse. 

15.  Upper  arcade.     Terraced  House. 

16.  17,  18.  Nave.     Torcello. 
19,  20.  Transepts.     St.  Mark's. 

21.  NavG.     St.  Mark's. 

22.  Externa!  pillars  of  nor^^liem  portico.     St.  Mark's. 

23.  24.  Clustered  pillars  of  northern  portico.       St 
Mark^s. 

^G.  Clustered  pilhrs  of    soutkem  \yoTt\co.      ^"^^ 
Mark's. 


Kow,  observe,  first,  the  enormous  diflference  in  styls  between 
the  bases  1  to  5,  and  the  rest  in  the  ujiper  row,  that  is  to  say, 
between  the  bases  of  Murano  and  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
century  bases  of  Venice;  and,  secondly,  the  difiference  between 
the  bases  16  to  20  and  the  rest  in  the  lower  row,  that  is  to  say, 
between  the  bases  of  Torcello  (with  those  of  St.  Mart's  which 
belong  to  tha  nave,  and  which  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  be 
part  of  the  eai-lier  church),  and  the  later  ones  of  the  St.  Mark's 
Fa(;ade. 

Secondly:  Note  the  fellowship  between  6  aad  6,  one  of  the 
evidences  of  the  early  date  of  the  Casa  Falier. 

Thirdly:  Observe  the  slurring  of  the  upper  roll  into  the 
cavetto,  in  13,  14,  and  15,  and  the  consequent  relationship 
established  between  three  most  important  buiTdinga,  the  Rio- 
Foseuri  Iloiise,  Terraced  House,  and  Madonnettii  House. 

Fourtbly:  Byzantine  bases,  if  they  have  an  incision  between 
the  upper  roll  und  oaveLto,  are  very  apt  to  approacli  the  form  of 
fig.  23,  in  which  the  upper  roll  is  cut  out  of  the  flat  block,  and 
the  ledge  bencuth  it  is  sloping.  Compare  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  21,  .22, 
23,  24,  25,  2G.  On  the  other  hand,  the  later  Gothic  base,  11, 
has  always  its  upper  roll  well  developed,  and,  generally,  the  fillet 
between  it  and  the  cavetto  vertical.  The  sloping  fillet  is  indeed 
found  down  to  late  periods;  and  the  vertical  fillet,  as  in  No.  12, 
in  Byzantine  ones;  but  still,  when  a  base  has  such  a  sloping  fillet 
and  peculiarly  grficcful  sweeping  cavetto,  as  those  of  No.  10, 
looliiug  as  if  they  would  run  into  one  line  with  each  other,  it  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  its  belonging  to  an  early,  rather 
than  a  late  period. 

The  base  13  is  the  boldest  example  I  could  find  of  the  excep- 
tional form  in  early  times;  but  observe,  in  this,  that  the  upper 
roll  is  larger  than  the  lower.  This  ia  never  the  case  in  late 
Gothic,  where  the  proportion  is  always  as  in  fig.  11.  Observe 
that  in  Nos.  8  and  9  the  upper  rolls  ai'o  at  least  as  large  as  the 
lower,  an  important  evidence  of  the  dates  ot^  the  Casa  Faractti 
and  Fondaco  de*  Turchi. 

Lastly:   Note  the  peculiarly  steep  profile  of  No.  22,  with 
reference  to  what  is  said  ol  t\ivs\)afee  mNoV  \1.  k^\N«wid.v-st  9. 
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II.    IKJORWITS. 


The  principal  points  to  l^e  noted  in  these  mouldings  are 
their  curions  dilTerencos  of  level,  iis  marked  by  the  dotted  hnea, 
wore  especially  in  H,  15,  16,  and  the  systematic  projection  of 
the  outer  or  lower  mouldings  in  16,  17,  18,     Then,  as  points  of 
evidence,  obson'o  that  1  is  the  jamb  and  6  the  archivolt  (7  the 
angle  on  a  liirgor  scule)  of  the  brick  door  given  in  my  folio  work 
from  Itamo  di  rirapetto  Mocenigo,  one  of  the  evidences  of  the 
early  date  of  that  door;  8  is  the  jamb  of  the  door  in  Campo  | 
Santa  Margherita  (also  given  in  my  folio  work),  fixing  the  eiir^ 
date  of  that  nUo;  10  is  from  a  Gothic  door  opening  off  the  Pm 
St.  Toma;  and  11  ia  also  fi'om  a  Gothic  building.     All  the  r 
are  from  Byxantine  work,  or  from  ruins.     The  angle  of  the  to:: 
of  Murino  Morosini  (5)  is  given  for  comparison  only. 

Tlie  doors  with  the  mouldings  17,  18,  are  from  the  two  ir 
of  a  small  dark  passage,  called  the  Sotto  Portico  dei  Squelliu., 
opening  near  Ponte  Cappello,  on  the  Rio-Marin:  14  is  the  outage 
one,  arranged  as  usual,  and  at  a,  in  the  rough  stone,  are  places 
for  the  staples  of  the  door  valve;  15,  at  the  other  end  of  the  pas- 
sage, opening  into  the  little  Corto  dei  Squellini,  is  set  withthj 
part  a  outwards,  it  also  having  places  for  hinges;  but  it  is  curi- 
ous that  the  rich  moulding  should  be  set  in  towards  the  dark 
passage,  though  natural  that  the  doors  sliould  both  open  one  waj. 

The  next  Plate,  VII.,  will  show  the  principal  characters  of 
the  Gothic  jambs,  and  the  total  difference  between  them  and  tiifl 
Byzantine  ones.     Two  more  Byzantine  forms,  1  and  2,  aro  giTW 
here  for  the  sake  of  comparison;  then  3,  4,  and  5  aro  theooni- 
mon  profiles  of  simple  jambs  of  doors  in  the  Gothic  period:  fii 
one  of  the  j-imbs  of  the  Frari  windows,  continuous  mto  tbu 
archivolt,  and  meeting  the  traceries,  where  the  line  is  set  opo* 
it  at  the  cxtroraity  of  its  main  slope;  7  and  8  are  jambs  of 
Ducal  Palace  windows,  in  which  the  great  semicircle  is  the 
shaft  which  sustains  the  traceries,  and  the  rest  of  the  profili 
continuous  in  the  archivolt;  17, 18,  and  19  are  the  principal  p'l 
of  the  Ducal  Palace;  and  20,  from  St.  Fermo  of  T<' 
with  tlicni  in  order  to  show  the  step  of  transition  fi 
zantine  form  2  to  the  Gothic  chamfer,  which  is  hardly  reprc-acn* 
at  Venice.     T\ie  oUxev  xtvo^Xc'a  qu  the  plate  are  all  late  Ooil' 
g"ivcn  to  show  the  gtai\v\a\  \\\cve»&ft  q\  ^,«^\w^^-<\V^  without  t 
in  of  power.     TUe  oY>eTv  \meia  \u  Y^ ,  \\ ,  Vfs  ^  's^- ,  -wvi^^^ 
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of  the  profile  cut  into  flowers  or  cable  mouldings;  and  so  much 
incised  as  to  show  the  constant  outline  of  the  cavetto  or  curve 
beneath  them.     The  following  ate  the  references: 

1.  Door  in  house  of  Marco  Polo. 

2.  Old  door  in  a  restored  church  of  St.  Cassan. 

3.  4,  5.  Common  jambs  of  Gothic  doors. 

6.  Frari  windows. 

7,  8.  Ducal  Palace  windows. 
9.  Casa  Priuli,  great  entrance. 

10.  San  Stefano,  great  door. 
Plate  VII.  11.  San  Gregorio,  door  opening  to  the  water. 
Vol.  rn.     12.  Lateral  door,  Frari. 

13.  Door  of  C.impo  San  Zaccaria. 

14.  Madonna  deir  Orto. 

15.  San  Gregorio,  door  in  the  facade. 

16.  Great  lateral  door,  Frari. 

17.  Pilaster  at  Vine  angle.  Ducal  Palace. 

18.  Pier,  inner  cortile.  Ducal  Palace. 

19.  Pier,  under  the  medallion  of  Venice,  on  the 

Piazetta  fa9ade  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

III.  Capitals. 

1  shall  here  notice  the  yarious  facts  I  have  omitted  in  the  text 
of  the  work. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  Byzantine  Capitals  represented  in 
Plate  VII.  Vol.  II.,  I  omitted  to  notice  that  figs.  6  and  7  repre- 
sent two  sides  of  the  same  capital  at  Murano  (though  one  is 
necessarily  drawn  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  other).  Fig.  7  is 
the  side  turned  to  the  light,  and  fig.  6  to  the  shade,  the  inner 
part,  which  is  quite  concealed,  not  being  touched  at  all. 

We  have  here  a  conclusive  proof  that  these  capitals  were  cut 
for  their  place  in  the  apse;  therefore  I  have  always  considered 
them  as  tests  of  Venetian  workmanship,  and,  on  the  strength  of 
that  proof,  have  occasionally  spoken  of  capitals  as  of  true  Vene- 
tian work,  which  M.  Lazari  supposes  to  be  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
No.  11,  from  St.  Mark's,  was  not  above  noticed.  ToLfe^^^a. 
which  the  cross  is  gradually  left  in  deepei  xe\\et  aa  ^^  «v^^^  ^qv»^ 
Inwards  and  away  from  it,  is  highly  pictuxeac^^afe  «aA  cssxtfy 
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No.  9  has  been  reduced  from  u  larger  drawing,  and  some  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  curves  lost  in  consequence.  It  is 
chiefly  given  to  show  the  irregular  and  fearless  fi-cedom  of  the 
Byzantine  designers,  no  two  parts  of  the  foliage  being  correspon- 
dent; in  the  original  it  is  of  white  marble,  the  ground  being 
colored  blue. 

Plate  X.  Vol.  11.  represents  the  four  principal  orders  of 
Venetian  capitals  in  their  greatest  simplicity,  and  the  profiles  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  of  each.  The  figures  1  and  4 
are  the  tv>'o  great  concave  and  convex  groups,  and  2  and  3  the 
transitional.  Above  each  tyj>e  of  form  I  have  put  also  an  exam- 
ple of  the  group  of  flowers  which  represent  it  in  nature:  fig.  1 
has  a  lily  ;  tig.  iJ  a  variety  of  the  Tulipa  sylvestria  ;  figs.  3  and 
4  forms  of  the  magnolia.  I  prepared  this  plate  in  the  early 
spring,  when  I  could  not  get  any  other  examples,*  or  I  would 
rather  have  had  two  different  species  for  figs.  3  and  4  ;  but  the 
half-open  magnolia  will  answer  the  puq^ose,  showing  the  beauty 
of  tlie  trii>le  curvature  in  the  sides. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  forms  of  the  capitals  are  actually  taken 
from  flowers,  though  assuredly  so 'in  some  instances,  and  par- 
tially so  in  the  decoration  of  nearly  all.  But  they  were  designed 
by  men  of  pure  and  natural  feeling  for  beauty,  who  therefore 
instinctively  adopted  the  forms  represented,  which  are  after- 
wards proved  to  bo  beautiful  by  their  frequent  occurrence  in 
common  flowers. 

The  convex  forms,  3  and  4,  are  put  lowest  in  the  plate  only 
because  they  are  heaviest;  they  are  the  earliest  in  date,  and  have 
already  been  enough  examined. 

I  have  added  a  plate  to  this  volume  (Plate  XII.),  which 
should  have  apj>eared  in  illustration  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Vol. 
II. ,  but  was  not  finished  in  time.  It  represents  the  central  capi- 
tal and  two  of  the  lateral  ones  of  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  the 
central  one  drawn  very  large,  in  order  to  show  the  excessive 
simplicity  of  its  chiselling,  together  with  the  Ciire  and  sharj^ness 
of  it,  each  leaf  being  expressed  by  a  series  of  sharp  furrows  and 

*  I  am  afraid  that  the  kind  friend,  Lady  Trevelyan.  who  helped  me  to 

finish  this  phiie,  \vill  uot  like  to  he  thanked  here;  but  I  cannot  let  her  scud 

iato  Devonshire  for  miiguoUas,  and  dvavj  X-Yiem  ^ot  u\«i,  \tiiiliw\d  s\i3»\3Nica 

bcr, 
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•es.     Some  slight  errors  in  tlie  large  ti-Jicingg  from  which  the 
raving  was  made  have,  however,  occasioned  a  loss  of  spring 
he  curves,  and  the  little  tig,  4  of  Plate  X.  Vol.  11.  gives  a 
r  idea  of  tlio  distant  effect  of  the  capital. 
The  profiles  given  in  Plate  X.  Vol.  II.  are  the  following  : 

1.  a.  Main  capitals,  upper  arcade,  Madonnetta  Honso. 

b.  Main  capitals,  upper  arcade,  Casa  Falicr. 

c.  Lateral  capitids,  upper  arcade,  Fondaco  de'  Tur- 
chi. 

d.  Small  piUars  of  St.  Mark's  Pulpit. 

e.  Casa  Farsetti. 

f.  Inner  capitals  of  arcade  of  Dncal  Palace. 
ff.  Plinth  of  the  house*  at  Apostoli, 
h.  Main  capitals  of  house  at  Apostoli. 
i.  Main  capitals,  upper  arcade,  Foudaco  do'  Tnrchi, 

a.  Lower  arcade,  Fondaoo  do'  Turchi. 

b,  c.  Lower  pillars,  house  at  Apostoli. 
d.  San  Simeon  Grande. 

?.    e.  Ecstored  house  on  Grand  Canal.     Thi-ee  of  the 

2.  old  arches  left. 
/.  Upper  arcade,  Ducal  Palace. 
ff.  Windows  of  third  order,  central  shaft,  Ducal  Pal- 
ace. 

h.  "Windows  of  third  order,  lateral  shaft,  Ducal  Pal- 
ace. 
r.  Ducal  Palace,  main  shafts. 
k.  Piazzetla  shafts. 

3.  a.  St.  Mark's  Nave. 
J,  c.  Lilj  capitals,  St.  Mark's. 

a.  Fondaco  do'  Turchi,  central  shaft,  upper  arcade. 

b.  Murano,  npper  arcade. 

c.  Murano,  lower  arcade. 

d.  Tomh  of  St.  Isidore. 

e.  General  late  Gothic  profile. 


at  13,  the  house  in  the  parish  of  the  Apostoli,  on  the  Grand 

in  V«>1.  rr. ;  and  see  also  the  Veiictiau  Index,  under  Uciod. "  fk.-^««^ 
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The  List  twosecfciona  are  convex  in  effect,  enough  not  in  real- 
ity; the  bulging  linos  being  ciirvcd  into  bold  llower-w'ork. 

The  cupitaJs  belonging  to  the  groups  1  and  2,  in  the  Byxan- 
tine  times,  huve  already  been  illastrated  in  Plate  VIII.  VoL  11.; 
we  have  yet  to  trace  their  succession  in  the  Gothic  times.  This 
is  done  in  Plate  11.  of  this  volume,  which  we  will  now  examine 
carefully.  The  following  ai'o  the  capitals  represented  in  that 
plate: 

1.  Small  shafts  of  St.  Mark's  Pulpit 

2.  From  the  transitional  house  in  the  Calle  di  Rime- 
dio  (coiif.  Vol.  II. ). 

3.  General  simplest  form  of  the  middle  Gothic  capi- 
tal 

4.  Nave  of  San  Giacomo  do  Lorio. 

5.  Casa  Falier. 

6.  Early  Gothic  house  in  Campo  Sta.    M"^  Mater 
Domini. 

Plate  IL    7.  House  at  the  Apostoli. 
Vol.  ni.     8.  Piazzetta  shafts. 

9.  Ducal  Palace,  upper  arcade. 

10.  Palace  of  Miirco  Querini. 

11.  Fondaco  de'  Turclii. 

12.  Gothic  palaces  in  Campo  San  Polo. 

13.  Windows  of  fourth  order,  Plate  XVI.  Vol.  U. 

14.  Nave  of  Church  of  San  Stefano. 

15.  Late  Gothic  Palace  at  the  Miracoli, 

The  two  lateral  columns  form  a  consecutive  series  :  the  cen- 
tral column  is  a  gronp  of  exceptional  character,  running  parallel 
with  both.     We  will  take  the  lateral  ones  first.     1.  Capital  of 
pulpit  of  St.  Mark's  (representative  of  the  simplest  concave  forms 
of  the  Byzantine  period).     Look  back  to  Plate  VIII.  Vol.  II., 
and  observe  that  while  all  the  forms  in  that  plate  are  contempo- 
raneous, we  ai-e  now  going  to  follow  a  series  consecutive  in  time, 
which  begins  from  fig.  1,  either  in  that  plate  or  in  this  ;  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  simplest  possible  condition  to  be  found  at  the 
L  time;   and   which   proceeds    to   develope  itself  into  gradually 
*]'nereasw<r  rinlniess,  while  t\\e  alrccidij  txcK  cw(j»\^vnX%  <it  the  old 
school  die  at  its  side.     Ill  ike  lo.m^^^  '^^^^^  ^^^^^^^2S:-> 2^ 
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Byzantine  sctool  expired;  but  from  the  Byzantine  simple  capital 
(1,  Plate  II,  above)  which  was  coexistent  with  them,  sprang 
another  hardy  race  of  capitals,  whose  succession  we  have  now  to 
trace. 

The  form  1,  Plate  XL  is  evidently  the  simplest  conceivable 
condition  of  the  truncated  cajutal,  long  ago  represented  gener- 
ally in  Vol.  I.,  being  only  rounded  a  little  on  its  side  to  fit  it  to 
the  sliaf  t.  The  next  step  was  to  place  a  leaf  beneath  each  of  the 
truncations  (fig.  4,  Plate  II.,  San  Giacomo  de  Lorio),  the  end  of 
the  leaf  curling  over  at  the  top  in  a  somewhat  formal  spiral, 
partly  connected  with  the  traditional  volute  of  the  Corinthian 
capital.  The  sides  are  then  enriched  by  the  addition  of  some 
ornament,  aa  a  shield  (lig.  7)  or  rose  (fig.  10),  and  we  have  the 
formed  capital  of  the  early  Gothic.  Fig.  10,  being  from  tho 
palace  of  Marco  Qnerini,  is  certainly  not  later  than  the  middle 
if  the  thirteenth  century  (see  Vol.  II.),  and  fig.  7,  is,  I  believe, 
tho  same  date ;  it  is  one  of  the  bearing  capitals  of  the  lower 
story  of  the  palace  at  the  Apostoli,  and  is  remarkably  fine  in  tho 
treatment  of  its  angle  leaves,  which  are  not  deeply  nndcr-ciit, 
but  show  their  magnificent  sweeping  under  surface  all  the  way 
down,  not  as  a  leaf  surface,  but  treated  like  the  gorget  of  a  hel- 
met, with  a  curved  line  across  it  like  that  where  the  gorget 
meets  the  mail.  I  never  saw  anything  finer  in  simple  design. 
Fig.  10  is  given  chiefly  as  a  certification  of  date,  and  to  show  tho 
treatment  of  the  capitals  of  this  school  on  a  smaO  scale.  Ob- 
serve the  more  ei])ansive  head  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of 
the  shaft,  the  leaves  being  drawn  from  the  angles,  as  if  gathered 
in  the  hand,  till  their  edges  meet ;  and  compare  the  rule  given 
in  Vol.  I.  Ghap.  IX.  §  xiv.  The  capitals  of  the  remarkable 
house,  of  which  a  portion  is  represented  in  Fig.  XXXI.  Vol.  IL, 
are  most  curious  and  pure  examples  of  this  condition ;  with 
experimental  trefoils,  roses,  and  leaves  introduced  between  their 
volutes.  When  compared  with  those  of  the  Qnerini  Palace, 
they  form  one  of  the  most  important  evidences  of  the  date  of  the 
building. 

Fig.  13.  One  of  the  bearing  capitals,  already  drawn  on  a 
all  scale  in  the  windows  represented  m  Pla.t&'SNX.N^.XV. 

Now.  observe.     The  capital  of  t\\e  iorm  ^l  ^^.  '^^  wuv^^^x^^ 
snlScient  to  the  Venetians  for  all  ortliuaTy  T;>\xY\^oa^s> '-»  -as^^  ^^ 
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used  it  in  common  windows  to  the  latest  O^othic  periods,  but  yeX 
■with  certain  differences  which  at  ouco  show  the  lateness  of  the 
iTJirk.  In  the  first  place,  the  rose,  which  at  first  vas  flat  and 
qnutrefoiled,  Ix-comes,  after  some  exjterimuuts,  around  bull  divid- 
ing? into  three  leaves,  closely  resembling  our  English  bjill  flower, 
and  probably  derived  from  it;  and,  in  other  cases,  forming  a  bold 
projecting  bud  in  various  degrees  of  contraction  or  expansion. 
In  the  second  place,  the  extremities  of  the  angle  leaves  arc 
wrought  into  rich  flowing  lobes,  and  bent  back  so  as  to  lap 
against  their  c^ni  breasts  ;  showing  lateness  of  date  in  exact  pro- 
jwrtion  to  the  looseness  of  curvature.  Fig.  3  represents  tJie  gen- 
eral aspect  of  these  later  capitals,  which  may  be  conveniently 
called  the  rose  capitals  of  Venice ;  two  are  seen  on  service,  in 
Plate  Vm.  Vol.  I.,  showing  comparatively  early  date  by  the 
experimental  form  of  the  six-foiled  rose.  But  for  elaborate  edi- 
fices this  form  was  not  sufficiently  rich  ;  and  there  was  felt  to  be 
something  awkward  in  the  Jui\ction  of  the  leaves  at  the  bottom. 
Therefore,  four  other  shorter  leaves  were  added  at  the  sides,  as 
in  fig.  13,  Plate  IL,  and  as  generally  represented  in  Plate  X. 
Vol.  IL  fig.  1.  This  was  a  good  and  noble  step,  taken  very 
early  in  the  thirteenth  centnry ;  and  all  the  best  Venetian  capi- 
tals were  thenceforth  of  this  form.  Those  which  followed,  and 
rested  in  the  common  rose  typo,  were  languid  and  unfortnnato : 
I  do  not  know  a  single  good  example  of  them  after  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

But  the  form  reached  in  fig.  13  was  quickly  felt  to  be  of 
great  value  and  power.  One  would  have  thought  it  might  have 
been  taken  straight  from  the  Corinthian  tyjye ;  but  it  is  clearly 
the  work  of  men  who  were  making  experiments  for  themselves. 
For  inst;moc,  in  the  central  capita!  of  Fig.  XXXL  Vol.  IL,  there 
is  a  tritd  condition  of  it,  with  the  intermediate  leaf  set  behind 
liose  at  the  angles  (the  reader  had  better  take  a  magnifying 
glass  to  this  woodcut ;  it  will  show  the  character  of  the  capitals 
licttcr).  Two  other  experimental  forms  occur  in  the  Oasa 
Cieoiriia  (Vol.  IL),  and  snpply  one  of  the  evidences  which  fix 
the  date  of  that  palace.  Bnt  the  form  soon  was  determined  as 
w  fig.  13,  and  then  meaivs  wore  sought  of  recommending  it  by 
Cnrthcr  decoration. 

The  leaves  whiclv  arc  wseei  m  ^^.A.'i/x^^VxWW^^t^^^O^ 
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lost  the  Corinthian  Tolute,  and  are  now  pure  and  plain  Icuvos, 
sncli  as  Tveru  nsed  in  the  Loml>ardic  Gothic  of  the  early 
thirteenth  eenfcury  all  over  Italy.  >Jow  in  a  round-arched  gate- 
way at  Verona,  certainly  not  hiter  than  1300  ;  the  pointed  leaves 
of  this  pure  form  are  used  in  on©  jwrtion  of  the  mouldings,  and 
in  another  are  enriched  by  having  their  surfaces  carved  eai^h 
into  a  beautiful  ribbed  and  pointed  leaf.  The  capital,  fig.  6, 
Plate  II. ,  is  nothing  more  than  fig,  13  so  enriched ;  and  the 
two  conditions  are  quite  contemporary,  fig.  13  being  from  a 
beautiful  series  of  fourth  order  windows  in  CamiK)  Sta.  Ma. 
Mater  Domini,  already  drawn  in  my  folio  work. 

Fig.  13  is  representative  of  the  richest  conditions  of  Gothic 
capital  which  existed  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  builder  of  the  Ducal  Palace  amplified  them  into  the  form  of 
fig.  9,  but  vailing  the  leafage  in  disposition  and  division  of 
jiobes  in  every  capital  ;  and  the  workmen  trained  under  him 
^ecuted  many  noble  capitals  for  the  Gothic  palaces  of  the  early 
bnrleenth  century,  of  which  fig.  13,  from  a  palace  in  the 
ampo  St.  Polo,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples.  In  figs.  9 
lid  12  the  reader  sees  the  Venetian  Goihic  capital  in  its  noblest 
ivelopemcnt.  The  next  step  was  to  such  forms  as  fig.  15, 
bich  is  generally  characteristic  of  tlie  late  fouiieenth  and  eai'ly 
eenth  century  Gothic,  and  of  which  I  hope  the  reader  will  at 
I  perceive  the  exaggeration  and  corruption. 
This  capital  is  from  a  palace  near  the  Miracoli,  and  it  is  ro- 
arkable  for  the  delicate,  though  corrupt,  ornament  on  its 
tns,  which  is  precisely  the  same  aa  that  on  the  pillars  of  the 
en  of  St.  Mark's.  That  screen  is  a  monument  of  very  great 
dne,  for  it  shows  the  entire  corrnption  of  the  Gothic  power, 
the  style  of  the  later  palaces  accurately  and  completely 
Bned  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  dated  1380;  thus  at  once  furnish- 
;  US  with  a  limiting  date,  which  throws  all  the  noble  work  of 
early  Ducal  Palace,  and  all  that  is  like  it  in  Venice, 
oroughly  kick  into  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  at  Ihe 

3  is  the  simplest  condition  of  the  capital  univ€Tfta.lV^ 
nyed  in  the  windows  of  the  second  order,  iao\ac<><\.  t^«>^^, 
IT.,  f/g  helongiiii^  to  n  srjio  of    ^rvnl  impnYVavxc^i  \x\  '0\\Ci 
^sitionnl  orchiteGtare  of  Venice.      Observe,  t\A'.\t   ^^^  ^  "^^ 
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capitals  given  in  the  lateral  columns  in  Plate  II.,  the  points  of 
the  leavew  turn  ovsr*  But  in  this  central  group  they  lie  JIat 
ngjiiuKt  the  angle  of  the  capitd,  and  form  a  peculiarly  light  and 
lovely  succession  of  forms,  occurring  only  in  their  purity  in  the 
windows  of  the  second  order,  and  in  some  impoi-tant  monuments 
connected  with  them. 

In  fig.  2  the  leaf  at  the  angle  is  cut,  exactly  in  the  mannex  of 
an  Egyptian  bas-relief,  into  the  stone,  with  a  raised  edge  round 
it,  and  a  raised  rib  up  the  centre  ;  and  this  mode  of  execution, 
seen  also  in  figs.  4  and  7,  is  one  of  the  collateral  evidences  of 
early  date.  But  in  figs.  5  and  8,  whore  more  elaborate  effect 
was  required,  the  loaf  is  thrown  out  boldly  with  an  even  edge 
from  the  surface  of  the  ca])itiil,  and  enriched  on  its  own  surface: 
and  as  the  treatment  of  fig.  2  corresponds  with  that  of  fig.  4 
so  that  of  fig.  5  corresponds  with  that  of  fig,  fi;  2  and  5  hav- 
ing the  upright  leaf,  4  and  6  the  bemling  leaves ;  but  all  coH' 
temi)orary. 

Fig.  5  is  the  central  capital  of  the  windows  of  Casa  Falier, 
Jdrawn  in  Plate  XV.  VoL  II. ;  and  one  of  the  leaves  set  on  its 
angles  is  drawn  larger  at  fig.  7,  Plate  XX-  Vol.  II.  It  has  no 
rib,  but  a  sharp  raised  ridge  down  its  centre  ;  and  its  lobes,  of 
which  the  reader  will  observe  the  cnrious  form, — around  intho 
middle  one,  trnncated  in  the  sides, — are  wrought  with  a  preci- 
sion and  care  which  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  equalled :  but  of 
this  more  presently. 

The  next  figure  (8,  Plato  II.)  is  the  most,  important  capital  of 
the  whole  transitional  period,  that  employed  on  the  two  colunmi 
of  the  Piazzetta.     These  pillars  are  said  to  have  been  raisfd  ift 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  I  cannot  find  even  the  morf 
meagre  account  of  their  bases,  capitals,  or,  which  seems  torn* 
most  wonderful,  of  that  noble  winged  lion,  one  of  the  gi 
things  produced  by  mediteval  art,  which  all  men  admi- 
none  can  draw.     I  have  never  yet  seen  a  faithful  represei 
of  his  firm,  fierce,  and  Gory  strength.     I  believe  that  !■ 
and  the  capital  which  bears  him  are  late  thirteenth  centurv' 
I  have  not  been  up  to  the  lion,  and  cannot  answer  for  it;  I'D* 
it  be  not  tMiteent\i  cet\\,\XT^  ^otV,  \t  ia  as  good  ;  and  res] 
the  capitals,  tlaere  can  \je  CTtv-aW  t'^jA^-sJCxw^.   "YW^ -w^ v\f  o: 
the  date   of  tke  o\de%^  \om^i%,  >itiMrva^  ct^^&sa.,  ^^\3e^  V 
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Jolin  and  Paul ;  and  arc  associated  wiLli  all  the  other  work  of 
the  transitional  period,  from  1250  to  1300  (the  bases  of  these 
I  pillars,  representing  the  trades  of  Venice,  ought,  by  the  by,  to 
have  been  mentioned  as  among  the  best  early  efforts  of  Vene- 
I  tian  grotesque);  and,  besides,  their  abaci  are  formed  by  four 
I  reduplications  of  the  dentilled  mouldings  of  St.  Mark's,  which 
I  never  occur  after  the  year  1300. 

iNothingcixn  be  more  beautiful  or  original  than  the  adaptation 
I  of  these  broad  bearing  abjici ;  but  as  they  have  nothing  to  do 
[with  the  capital  itself,  and  could  not  easily  be  brought  into  the 
I  space,  they  are  omitted  in  Plate  II.,  where  iig.  8  shows  the  bell 
[of  the  capital  only.  Its  profile  is  curiously  subtle,— ajiparcntly 
I  concave  every  where,  but  in  reality  concave  (all  the  way  down) 
{only  on  the  angles,  and  slightly  convex  at  the  sides  (the  profile 
f  through  the  Bide  being  2  ky  Plate  X.  Vol,  11.) ;  in  this  subtlety 
of  curvature,  as  well  as  in  the  simple  cross,  allowing  the  influence 
[of  early  times. 

The  leaf  on  the  angle,  of  which  more  presently,  is  fig.  5,  Plate 
IXX.  Vol.  IL 

Connected  with  this  school  of  transitional  capitals  we  find  a 

I  form  in  the  later  Gothic,  snch  as  fig.  14,  from  the  Church  of 

San  Stefano  ;  but  which  appears  in  part  derived  from  an  old  and 

rich  Byzantine  typo,  of  which  fig.  11,  from  the  Fondaco  de' 

[  Turchi,  is  a  characteristic  example. 

I  must  now  take  the  reader  one  step  farther,  and  ask  him  to 
examine,  finally,  the  treatment  of  the  leaves,  down  to  the  cutting 
I  of  their  most  minute  lobes,  in  the  series  of  capitals  of  which  we 
[lave  hitherto  only  sketched  the  general  forms. 

In  aU  capitals  with  nodding  leaves,  such  as  6  and  9  in  Plate 
the  real  form  of  the  leaf  is  not  to  be  seen,  except  in  pcrspec- 
8ve  ;  but,  in  order  to  render  the  comparison  more  easy,  I  have  in 
ate  XX.  Vol.  II.  opened  aU  the  leaves  out,  as  if  thej"  were  to 
'  dried  in  a  herbarium,  only  leaving  the  furrows  and  siuuosi- 
I  les  of  surface,  but  laying  the  outside  contour  nearly  flat  upon 
l^e  page,  except  for  a  particular  reason  in  figs.  2  10,  11, 
t»^  15. 

I  shall"  first,  as  usuaJ,  giYQ  tho  references,  and  W*eiii  ivo\-^  *Osvft 
Its  of  interest 
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1,  2,  3.  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  upper  arcade. 

4.  Greek  pillars  brought  from  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 

5.  Piazzetta  sli^ifts. 
C.  Madonuetta  Hou^e. 

Plate  XX.    7.  Casa  Falior. 
Vol  IL       8.  Palace  near  St.  Enstachio, 

9.  Tombs,  outside  of  St.  John  and  PauL 

10.  Tomb  of  Giovanni  Soranzo. 

11.  Tomb  of  Andrea  Dandolo. 

12.  13,  14.  Ducal  Palace. 

N.B.  The  upper  row,  1  to  4,  is  Byzantine,  the  next  tran- 
sltional,  the  last  two  Gothic. 

Fig.  1.  The  leiif  of  the  capital  No.  6,  Plate  VUI.  Vol.  U. 
Each  lobe  of  the  leaf  has  a  sliarj)  furrow  up  to  its  point,  from  its 
root 

Fig.  2.  The  leaf  of  the  capital  on  the  right  hand,  at  the  top 
of  Plate  XII.  in  this  Yoliime.  The  lobes  worked  in  the  same 
manner,  with  deep  black  drill  holes  between  their  points. 

Fig.  3.  One  of  the  leaves  of  fig.  14,  Plate  VIIL  Vol.  n.  fully 
unfolded.  The  lobea  worked  iu  the  same  manner,  but  left  shal- 
low, so  a«  not  to  destroy  the  breadth  of  light ;  the  central  line 
being  drawn  by  drill  holes,  and  the  intcrsticeg  between  lobes  cut 
black  and  deep. 

Fig.  4.  Leaf  with  flower ;  pure  Byzantine  work,  showing 
whence  the  treatment  of  all  the  other  leaves  has  been  derived. 

Fig.  G.  For  the  sake  of  symmetry,  this  ia  put  in  the  centre: 
it  is  the  earliest  of  the  three  in  tiiis  row  ;  taken  from  the  Ma^ 
donnetta  House,  wliere  the  capitals  have  leaves  both  at  their 
sides  and  angles.  The  tall  angle  leaf,  with  it^  two  lateral  ones, 
is  given  in  the  plate ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  distinction  in 
the  mode  of  workmanship  of  these  leaves,  which,  thougli  found 
in  a  pahice  of  the  Byzantine  period,  is  indicative  of  a  tendency 
to  transition  ;  namely,  that  the  sharp  furrow  is  now  drawn  only 
to  ike  central  lohe  of  each  division  of  the  leaf,  and  the  rest  of 
the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  left  nearly  flat,  a  slight  concavity  only 
nmrking  the  division  oi  the  extT(im\tvea.  At  the  base  of  these 
leayes  they  are  perfectly  i\at.,  ot^\^  ^^^^  >^^  ^^^  ^"^^^  ^^xwm:wk 
elevated  ta\i\c-\aivii  \a\.^  Ta.Nm^ 
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Fig.  5.  A  more  advfiHced  condition  ;  the  fold  at  tlie  recess, 
between  eucli  division  of  the  leaf,  carefully  expressed,  and  the 
concave  or  dejiresscd  portions  of  tlie  extremities  mttrked  more 
deeply,  as  well  aa  the  central  f  iirrow,  and  a  rib  added  iu  the 
centre. 

Fig.  7.  A  contemporary,  but  more  finished  form  ;  the 
sharp  furrows  becoming  Bofter,  and  the  whole  leaf  more 
flexible. 

Fig,  8.  An  exquifiite  form  of  the  same  period,  bnt  show- 
|,ing  still  more  advanced  naturaliam,  from  a  very  early  group  of 
third  order  windows,  near  the  Church  of  St.  Euatacliio  on  the 
Grand  Canal. 

Fig.  9.  Of  the  same  time,  from  a  small  capital  of  an  angle 
shaft  of  the  sarcophagi  at  the  side  of  St.  John  and  Paul,  in  tho 
little  sqnai-e  which  is  adorned  by  the  Colleone  statue.  Thia 
eat  is  very  quaint  and  pretty  in  giving  its  midmost  lateral 
divisions  only  two  lobes  each,  instead  of  the  usual  three  or 
four. 

Fig.  10.  Loaf  employed  in  the  cornice  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Doge  Giovanni  Sorauzo,  who  died  in  1312.  It  nods  over,  and 
has  throe  ribs  on  its  upper  siii-face  j  thus  giving  ns  the  com- 
pleted ideal  form  of  the  leaf,  but  ita  execution  ia  still  yery 
ai'chaic  and  severe. 

Now  the  next  example,  fig,  11,  is  from  the  tomb  of  the  Doge 
Andrea  Dandolo,  and  therefore  executed  between  1354:  and  1360; 
and  thia  leaf  shows  the  Gothic  naturalism  and  refinement  of 
curvature  fully  developed.  In.  this  forty  years'  interval,  then, 
tlie  principal  advance  of  Gothic  sculpture  is  to  be  placed, 

I  had  prepared  a  complete  scries  of  examples,  shovring  this 
advance,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  tho  separations  of  the 
Tihs,  a  most  characteristic  feature,  are  more  and  more  delicately 
*Ud  scientifically  treated,  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of 
^e  fourteenth  century,  but  I  feai'ed  that  no  general  reader 
ould  care  to  follow  me  into  these  minutia?,  and  have  cancelled 
^i«  portion  of  the  work,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  main  point 
ing,  that  the  reader  should  feel  the  full  extent  of  the  change, 
'l>ich  he  can  hardly  fail'todo  in  looking  fvom.  ftg.\Q\<i^v^^,VV- 
^^  13.  I  boJJf?ve  that  fig.  12  k  tho  earlier  ot  t\\«bV^o*,  ^vA\\. 
ussaredljr  tlie  Bncr,  baying  all  the  elasticity  aa6- bvixxt^X^ca'^^ 
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the  earlleat  forms,  with  ]>erfect  flexibility  addeii  In  fig.  11 
there  is  a  perilous  element  begiulung  to  develojje  itself  into  oae 
feature,  namely,  the  extremities  of  the  leaves,  which,  instead  of 
merely  nodding  over,  now  curl  completely  round  into  a  kind  of 
ball.  This  occurs  early,  and  in  the  finest  Gothic  work,  espe- 
ciidly  in  cornices  and  other  running  mouldings :  but  it  is  a  fatiil 
symptom,  a  beginning  of  the  intemperance  of  the  later  Gothic, 
and  it  was  followed  out  with  singulai'  avidity ;  the  ball  of  coiled 
leafage  increasing  in  size  and  complexity,  and  at  last  becoming 
the  principal  feature  of  the  work  ;  the  light  striking  on  its 
vigorous  projection,  as  in  fig.  14.  Nearly  all  the  Renaissance 
Gothic  of  Venice  depends  upon  these  balls  for  effect,  a  late  capi- 
tal being  generally  composed  merely  of  an  upper  and  lower  range 
of  leaves  terminating  in  this  manner. 

It  is  very  singular  and  notable  how,  in  this  loss  of  ie^nperamej 
there  is  loss  of  life.  For  truly  healthy  and  living  leaves  do  not 
bind  themselves  into  knots  at  the  extremities.  They  bend,  and 
vave,  and  nod,  but  never  curl  It  is  in  disease,  or  in  death,  by 
Wight,  or  frost,  or  poison  only,  that  leaves  in  general  assume 
this  ingathered  form.  It  is  the  flame  of  autumn  that  has 
ehrivelled  tlxem,  or  the  web  of  the  caterpillar  that  has  bound 
them  :  and  thus  the  last  forms  of  the  Venetian  leafage  set  forth 
the  fate  of  Venetian  pride  ;  and,  in  their  utmost  luxuriance  and 
abandonment,  perish  as  if  eaten  of  worms. 

And  now,  by  glancing  back  to  Plate  X,  Vol.  II.,  the  reader 
will  see  in  a  moment  the  kind  of  evidence  which  is  found  of  the 
date  of  capitals  in  their  profiles  merely.  Observe  :  we  have  seen 
that  the  treatment  of  the  leaves  in  the  Madonnetta  House  seemed 
**  indicative  of  a  tendency  to  transition."  Note  their  profile,  1^., 
and  its  close  correspondence  with  1  A,  which  is  actually  of  a 
tninsitional  capital  fi-om  tlie  upper  arcade  of  second  order 
windows  in  the  Apostoli  Palace  ;  yet  both  shown  to  be  very 
close  to  the  Byzantine  period,  if  not  belonging  to  it,  by  their 
fellowship  with  the  profile  /,  from  the  Tondaco  de'  Turchi. 
Then  note  the  close  correspondence  of  all  the  other  profiles  in 
that  line,  which  belong  to  the  concave  capitals  or  plinths  of  the 
5j^an tine  palaces,  and  note  their  composition,  the  abacus  being, 
in  ide&,  merely  an  echo  or  Ted\\TsA\c"OLVvim  ol  ^\fe  cwiv\\a.\  \Uelf ;  as 
Been  in  perfect  Bimpllcity  m  t\ift  Y^o^^^  f ,  v^Vxd^X^^^^^j^ 
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a  tall  concave  curve  formiTig  the  bell  of  the  capital,  ivith  a  roll 
and  short  concave  curve  fur  its  abacus.  This  peciiliur  abacus  ia 
an  nnfailing  test  of  early  date  ;  and  onr  finding  this  simple  pro- 
file used  for  the  Ducal  Palace  (/),  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  all 
our  former  conclusions. 

Then  the  pext  row,  3,  are  tbe  Byzantine  and  early  Gothic 
semi-convex  curves,  in  their  pnre  forms,  having  no  roll  below  ; 
but  often  with  a  roll  added,  as  at  /,  and  in  certain  early  Gothic 
conditions  curiously  fused  into  it,  with  a  cavetto  between,  as  b, 
c,  d.  But  the  more  archaic  form  is  as  at /and  k  ;  and  aa  tliese 
two  profiles  are  from  the  Ducal  Palace  and  Piazzctta  shafts,  they 
join  again  with  the  rest  of  the  evidence  of  their  early  date.  The 
profiles  /  and  k  are  both  most  beautiful  ;  i  h  that  of  the  great 
capitals  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  the  small  profiles  between  it 
and  k  are  the  varieties  used  on  the  fillet  at  its  base.  The  profile 
i  should  have  had  leaves  springing  from  it,  as  1  h  has,  only  more 
Ijoldly,  but  there  was  no  room  for  them. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  discern  at  a  glance  tire  fellowship 
of  the  whole  series  of  profiles,  Saio  k,  nor  can  he  but  with  equal 
ease  observe  a  marked  difference  in  4  d  and  4  e  from  any  others 
in  the  plate  ;  the  bulging  outlines  of  leafage  being  indicative  of 
the  luxuriant  and  flowing  masses,  no  longer  expressible  with  a 
iiniple  line,  but  to  be  considered  only  as  confined  within  it,  of 
"the  later  Gothic  Now  rf  is  a  dated  profile  from  the  tomb  of 
fit  Isidore,  1355,  whicb  by  its  dog-tooth  abacus  and  heavy  leaf- 
je  distinguishes  itself  from  all  the  other  profiles,  and  therefore 
!^ows  them  back  into  the  first  half  of  tlie  century.  Bnt,  ob- 
t^e,  it  still  retains  the  noble  swelling  root.  This  character 
'Oon  after  vanishes  ;  and,  in  1380,  the  profile  e,  at  once  heavy, 
r^'eble,  and  ungraceful,  with  a  meagre  and  valueless  abacus 
Ardly  discernible,  is  characteristic  of  all  the  capitals  of  Venice. 
Note,  finally,  this  contraction  of  the  abacus.  Compare  4  c, 
^  ^ich  is  the  earliest  form  in  the  plate,  from  Murano,  with  4  e, 
'^^iich  is  the  latest.  The  pther  profiles  show  the  gradual  pro- 
of change  ;  only  observe,  in  da  the  abacus  is  not  drawn  j  it 
o  bold  that  it  would  not  come  into  the  plate  without  reduciu^ 
hell  curve  to  too  small  a  scale. 

^o  much  for  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  caY^W^^*,  '^^ 
9  next  to  examine  that  of  the  archivolts  or  arcVi  -sao^aX^va?**- 


In  Plate  VllL,  opposite,  are  ai-ranged  in  one  view  all  the 
conditions  of  Byzantine  archivolt  employed  in  Venice,  on  a  large 
scale.  It  will  be  seen  in  an  instant  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
taking the  D[ianner  of  their  masonry.  The  soffit  of  the  arch  is 
the  horizontal  line  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  profiles,  and  each  of 
them  (except  13,  14)  is  composed  of  two  slabs  of  marble,  one 
for  the  soffit,  another  for  the  face  of  the  arch;  the  one  on  the 
soffit  is  worked  on  the  edge  into  a  roll  (fig.  10)  or  dentil  (fig.  9), 
and  the  one  on  the  face  is  bordered  on  the  other  side  by  another 
piece  let  edgeways  into  the  wall,  and  also  worked  into  a  roll  or 
dentil:  in  the  richer  archivolts  a  comice  is  added  to  this  roll,  as 
in  iigs.  1  and  4,  or  takes  its  place,  as  in  figs.  1,  3,  5,  and  6;  and 
in  6uch  richer  examples  the  facestone,  and  often  the  soffit,  arc 
sculptured,  the  sculpture  being  cut  into  their  surfaces,  as  indi- 
cated in  fig.  11.  The  concavities  cut  in  the  facestones  of  1,  2>  4, 
5,  6  are  aU  indicative  of  sculptiu-e  in  effect  like  that  of  Fig. 
XXVI.  Vol.  II.,  of  which  archivolt  fig.  5,  here,  is  the  actual 
profile. 


The  following  are  the  references  to  the  whole : 


^LATE  Vni. 

VoL  ni. 


1.  Rio-Foscari  House. 

2.  Terraced  House,  entrance  door. 

3.  Small  Porticos  of  St.  Mark's,  external  arches. 

4.  Arch  on  the  canal  at  Ponte  St.  Toma. 
6.  Arch  of  Corte  del  Remer. 

6.  Great  outermost  ai'chivolt  of  central  door,  St 

Mark's. 

7.  Inner  archivolt  of  southern  porch,    St.  Mark's 
Fagado. 

8.  Inner  archivolt  of  central  entrance,  St.  Mark's. 

9.  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  main  arcade. 

10.  Byzantine  restored  house  on  Grand  Canal,  lower 

arcade. 

11.  Terraced  House,  tipper  arcade. 

13.  Inuer  archivolt  of  northern  porch  of  facade,  St. 

MarVa. 
13  and  14.  ^TiaTisV^-ioutsX  ioTroa, 
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■  There  is  little  to  be  noted  respecting  these  forms,  except  that, 
H  in  fig.  1,  the  two  lower  rolls,  with  the  angular  projections  bc- 
H  tween,  represent  the  fall  of  the  mouldings  of  two  proximate 
^  arches  on  the  abiicus  of  the  hearing  shaft ;  their  two  cornices 
meeting  each  other,  and  being  gradually  naiTowed  into  the  little 
angular  intermediate  piece,  their  sculptiires  being  slurred  into 
I  the  contracted  8])ace,  a  curious  proof  of  the  earlinesis  of  the 
^Tvork,  The  real  archivolt  moulding  is  the  same  as  fig.  4  o  c, 
\  including  only  tlie  midmi>st  of  the  three  rolls  in  lig.  1. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  2,  ft,  Q,  and  8  are  sculptured  on  the 

^BofiitB  as  well  as  the  fares  ;    9  is  the  common  profile  of  arches 

[•decorated  only  with  colored  marble,  the  facestone  being  colored, 

Ithe  soffit  white.     The  effect  of  such  a  moulding  is  seen  in  the 

email  windows  at  the  right  hand  of  Fig.  XXVI.  Vol.  II.  fl 

The  reader  will  now  see  that  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in 
I  identifying  Byzantine  work,  the  archivolt  mouldings  being  so 
similar  among  themselves,  and  so  unlike  any  others.     We  hare 
I  next  to  examine  the  Gothic  forms. 

Figs.  13  and  14   in   Plate   VTII.    represent  the  first  brick 

mouldings  of  the  transitional  period,  occurring  in  such  instances 

as  Fig.  XXIII.  or  Fig.  XXXIII.  Vol.  II.  (the  soffit  stone  of  the 

I  Byzantine  mouldings  being  taken  away),  and  this  profile,  trans- 

[Jated  into  solid  stono,  forms  the  almost  universal  moulding  of 

windows  of  the  second  order.     Those  two  brick  mouldings 

*re  repeated,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  at  the  top  of  Plate  IX. 

posite;  and  the  upper  range  of  mouldings  which  they  com- 

lence,  in  that  plate,  are  the  brick  mouldings  of  Venice  in  the 

irly  Gothic  period.    All  the  forma  below  are  in  stone  ;  and  the 

Joulding  2,  translated  into  stone,  forms  the  universal   archivolt 

the  early  pointed  arches  of  Venice,  and  windows  of  second 

^*id  third  orders.     The  moulding  1  is  much  rarer,  and  used  for 

M^e  most  part  in  doors  only. 

The  reader  will  see  at  once  the  resemblance  of  character  in 
*e  various  flat  brick  mouldings,  3  to  11,     They  belong  to  such 
bes  as  1  and  3  in  Pluto  XVII.  Vol.  11. ;  or  G  &,  6  c,  in  Plate 
I.  Vol.  n.,  7  and  8  being  actually  the  moul4m^<a,  ^\.  \}aQ'afc 
*"o  doors  ;  the  whole  group  being  perfectly  dc^neA,  la-wv^  &C)\>^ 
■  from  nil  the  other  Gothic  work  in  Venice,  aai  c^^axX^  ^^^ 
U  of  an  effort  to  imitate^  in  brickwork,  tlie  eflecV.  ol  ^i^^^  ^ 
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sculptured  archivolta  of  the   Byzantine  timea.     (See   Vol.   11. 
Chap.  VIL  §  xxxYU.) 

Then  comes  the  group  14  to  18  m  stone,  deriyed  from  the 
mouldings  1  and  2;  first  by  truncation,  14;  tlien  by  beading 
the  truncated  utiglc,  15,  10.  The  occurrence  of  the  profile  16 
in  tlie  three  beautiful  windows  represented  in  the  uppermost 
figure  of  Plate  XVIII.  Vol.  I.  renders  that  group  of  peculiar 
interest,  and  is  strong  evidence  of  its  antiquity.  Then  a  cavetto 
is  added,  17;  first  shallow  and  then  deeper,  18,  which  is  the 
common  archivolt  moulding  of  the  central  Gothic  door  ajid  win- 
dow :  but,  in  the  windows  of  the  early  fourth  order,  this  mould- 
ing is  complicated  by  various  additions  of  dog-tooth  mouldings 
under  the  dentil,  as  in  20;  or  the  gabled  dentil  (see  fig.  20,  Plate 
IX-  Vol.  I.),  as  fig.  21 ;  or  both,  as  figs  23,  24.  All  these  varie- 
ties expire  in  the  advanced  period,  und  the  established  mould- 
ing for  windows  is  20.  The  intermediate  group,  25  to  28,  I 
found  only  in  the  high  windows  of  the  third  order  in  the  Bucal 
Palace,  or  in  the  Chapter-bouse  of  the  Frari,  or  in  the  !u-cades  of 
the  Ducal  Palace;  the  great  outside  lower  ai'cade  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  has  the  profile  31,  the  left-hand  side  being  the  inner- 
most. 

Now  observe,  all  these  archivolts,  without  exception,  assume 
that  the  spectator  looks  from  the  outside  only:  none  are  complete 
on  both  sides;  they  are  essentially  windote  mouldings,  and  have 
no  resemblance  to  those  of  our  perfect  Gothic  arches  prejiared  for 
traceries.  If  they  were  all  completely  drawn  in  the  plate,  they 
should  be  as  fig.  25,  having  a  great  depth  of  wall  behind  the 
mouldings,  hut  it  was  useless  to  represent  this  in  every  case. 
The  Ducal  Palace  begins  to  show  mouldings  on  both  sides,  28,  31; 
and  35  is  a  complete  arch  moulding  from  the  apse  of  the  Prari. 
That  moulding,  though  so  perfectly  developed,  is  earlier  than  the 
Ducal  Palace,  and  with  other  features  of  the  building,  indicates 
the  completeness  of  the  Gothic  system,  which  made  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Ducal  Palace  found  his  work  principally  upon  that 
church. 

The  other  examples  in  this  plate  show  the  various  modes  of 
combinfttion  employed  in  richer  archivolts.  The  triple  change 
of  dope  in  38  is  very  curious.    T\ic  TelCTtucc?.  «ixfe  v^  \.o^\^^%-. 
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1.  Transitional  to  tlio  second  order. 

2.  Common  second  order. 

3.  Brick,  at  Corte  del  Forno,  Round  arcli. 

4.  Door  at  San  Giovanni  Grisostomo. 

5.  Door  at  i!?otto  Portico  della  Stna. 
C.  Door  in  Oami)o  St.  Luca,  of  rich  brickwork. 

7.  Hound  door  at  Pondamenta  Vcnier. 

8.  Pointed  door.     Fig.  6  c,  Plate  XIV.  Vol.  II. 

9.  Great  pointed  arch,  Salizzada  San  Lio. 

10.  Round  door  near  Fondaco  de'  Turchi. 

11.  Door  with  Lion,  at  Poute  deUa  Corona. 

12.  San  Gregorio,  Facade. 

13.  St,  John  and  Paul,  Nave. 

M     14.  Rare  early  fourth  order,  at  San  Casean. 
^„  15.  General  early  Gothic  archivolt. 

■p  T  \ 

"  '  IG.  Samt\,  from  door  in  Rio  San  G.  Grisostomo. 

17.  Casa  Vittiira. 

18.  Casa  Sagrcdo,  Unique  thirds.     Vol.  II. 

19.  Murano  Palace,  Unique  fourths.* 

20.  Pointed  door  of  Four-Evangelist  Honse.f 

21.  Keystone  door  in  Cainpo  St.  M,  Foimosa. 

22.  Rare  fourths,  at  St.  Pantalecn. 

23.  Rare  fourths,  Caaa  Papadopoli. 

24.  Rare  fourths,  Chesa  house.  | 

25.  Thirds  of  Frari  Cloister. 

26.  Great  pointed  arch  of  Frari  Cloister, 

27.  Unique  thirds.  Ducal  Palace. 

28.  Inner  Cortile,  pointed  arches,  Dueal  Palace. 

29.  Common  fourth  and  fifth  order  Archivolt. 

30.  Unique  thirds.  Ducal  Palace. 

31.  Ducal  Palace,  lower  arcade. 


flose  to  the  bridge  over  the  main  channel  llirough  Murano  is  a  mas- 
lUrsquare  Gothic  palace,  containing  soraie  curious  tineeriea,  and  many 
I  transitional  forms  of  winrlow,  among  wlucli  these  windows  of  the 
order  occur,  with  a  roll  within  their  dentil  hand. 
'hu8,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  generaWy  coLft.  ^ft  -^aX-BiRfc 
lie  emhlems  of  the  EvangoUsta  on  its  spandrila,  Vol.  W. 
he  house  mtb  chequers  like  a  chess-board  on  ila  ftpanArXft,  ^''^iivVQ- 
17  n-ork. 
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32.  Casa  Priuli,  arches  in  the  inner  court. 

33.  Circle  above  the  centr.'il  wimlow.  Du.::»l  Piilace. 

34.  Murano  apso. 

35.  Acute-pointed  arch,  Frari. 

Plate  TX.  36.  Door  of  Accudemia  dello  belle  Arti. 
VoL  III.    37.  Door  in  Calle  Tiossi,  near  Four-Evangelist  Hoase. 

38.  Door  in  Cani])o  San  Polo. 

39.  Dour  of  i>ulace  at  Ponte  Maroello. 

40.  Door  of  a  palace  close  to  the  Church  of  the  Mira- 
coli. 

r.  Connces, 

Plate  X.  represents,  in  one  view,  the  cornices  or  string- 
courses of  Venice,  and  the  abaci  of  its  capitals,  early  and  late ; 
iliose  two  fe-atarea  being  inseparably  connected,  as  explained  i& 
Vol.  I. 

The  evidence  given  by  these  mouldings  is  exceedingly  clear. 
The  two  upper  lines  in  the  Plate,  1 — 11,  12 — 24,  are  all  plinths 
from  Byzantine  buildings.  The  reader  will  at  once  observe 
thoir  unmistakable  resemblances.  The  row  41  to  50  are  contem- 
porary abaci  of  capitals;  52,  53,  54,  56,  are  examples  of  late 
Gothic  abaci ;  and  observe,  especially,  these  are  aU  rounded  at 
the  top  of  the  cavetto,  but  the  Byzantine  abaci  are  rounded,  if 
at  all,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavetto  (see  7,  8,  9,  10,  20,  28,  4G). 
Consider  what  a  valuable  test  of  date  this  is,  in  any  disputable 
building. 

Again,  compare  28,  29,  one  from  St.  Mark's,  the  other  from 
the  Ducal  Palace,  and  observe  the  close  resemblance,  giving  far- 
ther evidence  of  early  date  in  the  palace. 

25  and  51}  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  The  former  is  the 
wall-cornice,  the  latter  the  abacus  of  the  great  shafts,  in  the 
Caaa  Loredaii ;  the  one  passing  into  the  other,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
XXVin.  Vol.  I.  It  is  curious  to  watch  the  change  in  propor- 
tion, while  the  moulding,  all  but  the  lower  roll,  remains  the 
same. 

The  following  are  the  references: 

Plate  X.     I,  Common  p^Tii)[iot^t.'ilLasVft. 

Vol  HI.     2.   PUntlx  abo^e  \i\y  caipiUV.  ^\..  ^wV*. 
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3,  4.  Plinths  in  early  surface  Gothic. 
5-    Plinth  of  door  m  Campn  St.  Luca. 

6.  Plinth  of  trcaaiiry  door,  St.  Mark's. 

7.  Arch i volts  of  iiuve,  St.  Mark's. 

8.  Archivolts  of  trousnry  door,  St,  Mark's. 
5.  Moulding  of  circular  window  in  >St.  Jolm  and 

Paul. 

10.  Chief  decorated  narrow  plinth,  St.  Mark's, 

11.  Plinth  of  door,  Campo  Sfc.  Margherita. 
13.  Plinth  of  tomh  of  Doge  Vital  Falier. 

13.  Lower  plinth,  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  and  Terraced 

House. 

14.  Running  plinth  of  Corte  del  Remer. 

15.  Higheat  plinth  at  top  of  Fondaco  de'  Turchi 
IG.   Common  Byzantine  plinth. 

17.  Running  jilinth  of  Casa  Falier, 

18.  Plinth  of  arch  at  Ponte  St.  Toma. 

19.  90,  21.   Plinths  of  tomb  of  Uoge  Vital  Falier. 

22.  Plinth  of  window  in  Callo  del  Pistor. 

23.  Plinth  of  tomb  of  Dogaressa  Vital  Michele. 

24.  Archivolt  in  the  Frari. 

25.  Running  plinth,  Casa  Loredan, 

26.  Eunning  plinth,  under  pointed  arch,  in  Salizzadf. 

Sau  Lio. 

27.  Running  plinth,  Casa  Erizzo. 

28.  Circles  in  portico  of  St.  Mark's. 

29.  Ducal  Palace  cornice,  lower  arcade. 

30.  Ducal  Palace  cornice,  npper  arcade. 

31.  Central  Gothic  plinth. 

32.  Late  Gothic  plinth. 
83.  Late  Gothic  plinth,  Casa  degli  Ambasciatori, 

34.  Late  Gothic  plinth,  Palace  near  the  Jesuiti. 

35,  36.  Central  balcony  cornice. 

37.  Plinth  of  St.  Mark's  balustrade. 

38.  Cornice  of  the  Frari ,  in  brick,  cabled. 

39.  Central  balcony  plinth, 

40.  U|ip('rmoRt  cornice,  Ducal  Palace. 
4J.  A Imcns  of  lUy  cnpitah,  St.  MarVa. 

Abacus,  Fondaco  do'  Twrclii. 
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43.  Al»aciih, 

44.  Abacus, 

45.  Abacus, 

46.  Abncus, 

47.  Abiicua, 

48.  Abacua, 

49.  Abacufl, 
Plate  X.  50.  Abucua, 
Vol.  111.    51,  Abacus, 

62,  Abacus, 

53.  Abacus, 

54.  Abacus, 
65.  Abacus, 

56.  Abacus, 

57.  Abacus, 

58.  Abacus, 


large  capital  of  Terraced  House. 

Foiidaco  tie'  TurcUL 

Duoal  Palace,  upper  arcade. 

Corte  del  Remer. 

small  pillars,  St.  Mark's  pulpit 

Muraiio  and  Torcello. 

Casa  Farsetti. 

Casa  Lorcdan,  lower  story, 

capitals  of  Frari. 

Casa  Cavalli  (plain), 

Casa  Priuli  (flowered). 

Caaa  Foscari  (plain). 

Casa  Priuli  (flowered). 

Plate  II.  fig.  15. 

St  John  and  Paul. 

St  Stcfuno. 


It  is  only  farther  to  be  noted,  that  these  mouldings  are  used 
in  various  proportions,  for  all  kinds  of  purposes:  sometimes  for 
true  cornices;  sometimes  for  window-sills;  sometimes,  3  and  4 
(in  the  Gothic  time)  especially,  for  dripstones  of  gables:  11  and 
such  others  form  little  plinths  or  abaci  at  the  spring  of  arclies, 
such  as  those  shown  at  a,  Fig.  XXIII.  Vol.  U.  Finally,  a  large 
number  of  superb  Byzantine  cornices  occur,  of  the  form  show^n 
at  the  top  of  the  arch  in  Plate  V.  Vol.  II.,  having  a  profile  like 
IG  or  19  here;  with  nodding  leaves  of  acanthus  thrown 
from  it,  being,  in  fact,  merely  one  range  of  the  leaves  of  a 
zantine  capital  unwiappcd,  and  formed  into  a  continuons  li 
I  had  prepared  a  large  mass  of  materials  for  the  illustralioni 
these  cornices,  and  the  Gothic  ones  connected  with  them; 
found  the  subject  would  take  up  another  volume,  and  was  fori 
f(u-  the  present,  to  abandon  it  The  lower  series  of  profilt 
to  12  in  Plate  XV.  Vol.  L,  shows  how  the  leaf-ornament  is 
on  the  simple  early  cornices. 


VI.  Traceries, 

We  have  only  one  6u\>\6ct  Tcvoxek\.o  e^-assisifc^NSafe  'Sosssacier  j 
the  early  and  late  Tracery  lia.t%. 
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The  reader  may  perhaps  have  been  surprised  at  the  small  at- 

Itention  giTcn  to  traceries  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  volumes: 
[but  the  reason  is,  that  there  are  no  complicated  traceries  at  Ven- 
ice bclongiug  to  the  good  Gothic  time,  with  the  single  exception 
of  those  of  the  Casa  Cicogna;  and  the  magniiicent  arcades  of  the 
J)ucal  Palace  Gothic  are  so  simple  as  to  require  little  explana- 
tion. 

There  are,  however,  two  ciiriotiB  circumstances  in  the  later 
traceries;  the  first,  that  they  are  universally  considered  by  the 
builder  (as  the  old  Byzantines  considered  sculptured  surfaces  of 
stone)  as  material  out  of  which  a  certain  ]>ortion  is  lo  be  cut,  to 
fill  his  window.  A  line  Kortliern  Gothic  tracery  is  a  complete 
^and  systematic  arrangement  of  arches  and  foliation,  adjusted  to 
^Rhe  form  of  the  window;  but  a  Venetian  tracery  ia  a  piece  of  a 
"larger  composition,  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  window.  In  the 
Porta  della  Carta,  in  the  Church  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Orto,  in 
the  Casa  Bernardo  on  the  Grand  Canal,  in  the  old  Church  of  the 
Miscricordia,  and  wherever  else  there  are  rich  traceries  in  Venice, 
it  will  always  be  found  that  ii  certain  arrangement  of  quatrefoils 
and  other  figures  has  been  pitinned  as  if  it  were  to  extend  indeli- 
nitely  into  miles  of  arcade;  and  out  of  this  colossal  piece  of  marble 
lace,  a  piece  in  the  shape  of  a  window  ia  cut,  mercilessly  and 
fearlessly:  whatever  fragments  and  odd  shapes  of  interstice, 
remnants  of  this  or  that  ligure  of  the  divided  foliation,  may  oc- 
cnr  at  the  edge  of  the  window,  it  matters  not;  all  are  cut  across, 

tand  shut  in  by  the  great  outer  archivolt. 
It  is  very  curious  to  find  the  Venetians  treating  what  in  other 
countries  became  of  so  great  individual  importance,  merely  as  a 
kind  of  diaper  ground,  like  that  of  their  chequered  colors  on  the 
I     walls.     There  is  gi'eat  grandeur  in  the  idea,  though  the  system 
^■of  their  traceries  was  spoilt  by  it:  but  they  always  treated  their 
^buildings  as  masses  of  color  rather  than  of  line;  and  the  great 
traceries  of  the  Ducal  Palace  itself  are  not  spared  any  more  than 
those  of  the  minor  palaces.     They  are  cut  off  at  the  flanks  in  the 
middle  of  the  quatrefoils,  and  the  terminal  mouldings  take  up 
part  of  the  breadth  of  the  poor  half  of  a  quatrcfoil  at  the  ex- 
tremity. 

One  other  cf rciimstauce  is  notable  also.    In  ^qq^  "^cs^^'sx:^ 
'tbio  the  tracery  bars  are  of  a  conBtaivi  -^to^^,  'Oaft  wis- 
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both  sides;  and  if  the  jdan  of  the  tracery  leaves  any  inter 
BO  small  that  tJierc  is  not  roi»m  for  the  full  profile  of  the  tr;; 
bar  all  round  them,  those  interstices  are  entirely  closed,  the 
tracery  bars  being  gnpjjosed  to  have  met  each  other.  But  in 
Venice,  if  an  interstice  becomes  anywhere  inconveniently  small, 
the  tracery  bar  is  eacriliced;  cut  away,  or  in  some  way  altered  in 
protile,  in  order  to  afford  more  room  for  the  light,  especiaUy  in 
the  early  traceries,  so  that  one  side  of  a  tj-acery  bar  is  often 
quite  different  from  the  other.  For  instance,  in  the  bars  1  and 
2,  Plate  XI.,  from  the  Frari  and  St.  John  and  Paul,  the  upper- 
most side  is  towards  a  great  opening,  and  there  was  room  for  the 
bevel  or  slope  to  the  cusp;  but  in  the  other  side  the  opening  was 
too  small,  and  the  bar  falls  vertically  to  the  ousp.  In  5  the  uji- 
permost  side  is  to  the  narrow  aperture,  and  the  lower  to  the  small 
one;  and  in  tig.  9,  fiom  the  Casa  Cicogna,  the  uppermost  side 
is  to  the  apertures  of  the  tracery,  the  lowermost  to  the  archcfi 
beneath,  the  great  roll  following  the  design  of  the  tracery;  while 
13  and  14  are  left  without  the  roll  at  the  base  of  their  cavettos 
on  the  uppermost  sides,  which  are  turned  to  naiTow  apertures. 
Tlie  earliness  of  the  Casa  Cicogna  tracery  is  seen  in  a  moment 
by  its  being  moulded  on  tlie  face  only.  It  is  in  fact  nothing 
more  thiui  a  scries  of  quatrefoiled  apertures  in  the  solid  wall  of 
the  house,  with  mouldings  on  their  faces,  and  magnificent  arches 
of  pure  pointed  ilfth  order  sustaining  them  l)elow. 

The  following  are  the  references  to  the  figures  in  the  plate: 

1.  Frari. 

2.  Apse,  St  John  and  Paul. 

3.  Frari. 

4.  Ducid  Palace,  inner  court,  upper  window, 
6.  Madonna  dell'  Orto. 
C.  St.  John  and  Paul. 

Plate  XL    7.  Casa  Bernardo, 
Vol.  III.      8.  Casa  Contarini  Fasan. 
9.  Casa  Cicogna. 
10.  11.  Frari. 

12.  Murano  Palace  (see  notCj  p.  265). 

13.  MisericoTdia, 
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14.  Palace  of  the  younger  Foscari.* 

15.  Casa  d'  Oro  ;  great  single  windows. 

16.  Hotel  Danieli. 

17.  Ducal  Palace. 

18.  Casa  Erizzo,  on  Grand  Canal. 

19.  Main  story,  Casa  Cavalli. 
Plate  XI.  20.  Younger  Foscari. 

Vol.  III.    21.  Ducal  Palace,  traceried  windows. 

22.  Porta  della  Carta. 

23.  Casa  d'  Oro. 

24.  Casa  d'Oro,  upper  story. 

25.  Casa  Facanon. 

26.  Casa  Cavalli,  near  Post-Office. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that,  except  in  the  very  early  fillet 
traceries  of  the  Frari  and  St.  John  and  Paul,  Venetian  work 
consists  of  roll  traceries  of  one  general  pattern.  It  will  be  seen 
also,  that  10  and  11  from  the  Frari,  furnish  the  first  examples  of 
the  form  afterwards  completely  developed  in  17,  the  tracery  bar 
of  the  Ducail  Palace ;  but  that  this  bar  differs  from  them  in 
greater  strength  and  squareness,  and  in  adding  a  recess  between 
its  smaller  roll  and  the  cusp.  Observe,  that  this  is  done  for 
strength  chiefly;  as,  in  the  contemporary  tracery  (21)  of  the 
upper  windows,  no  such  additional  thickness  is  used. 

Figure  17  is  slightly  inaccurate.  The  little  curved  recesses 
behind  the  smaller  roll  are  not  equal  on  each  side  j  that  next  the 
cusp  is  smallest,  being  about  ^  of  an  inch,  while  that  next  the 
cavetto  is  about  ^ ;  to  such  an  extent  of  subtlety  did  the  old 
builders  carry  their  love  of  change. 

The  return  of  the  cavetto  in  21,  23,  and  26,  is  comparatively 
rare,  and  is  generally  a  sign  of  later  date. 

The  reader  must  observe  that  the  great  sturdiness  of  the  form 
of  the  bars,  5,  9,  17,  24,  25,  is  a  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
office  of  Venetian  traceries  in  supporting  the  mass  of  the  build- 
ing above,  already  noticed  in  Vol.  II. ;  and  indeed  the  forms  of 

*  The  palace  next  the  Casa  Foscari,  on  tl\e  C3tx«ci3L  ^«cMi^,«!CiTWi^Ms^R^ 
to  hare  belonged  to  the  son  of  the  Doge, 
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Venetian  Gothic  are.  in  many  other  wa_vs,  influenced  by 
difficulty  of  obtaining  stability  on  sandy  foundations.  One 
especially  noticeable  in  all  their  arrangements  of 
traceries;  namely,  the  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain equal  and  horizontal  pressure 
along  the  whole  breadth  of  the  build- 
ing, not  the  divided  and  local  pres- 
sures of  Northern  Gothic.  Thia  ob- 
ject is  considerably  aided  by  the 
structure  of  the  balconies,  which  are 
of  great  service  in  knitting  the  shafts 
together,  forming  complete  tie-beams 
of  marble,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  rivets, 
at  their  bases.  For  instance,  at  J, 
Fig.  11. ,  is  represented  the  masonry 
of  the  base  of  the  upper  arcade  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  showing  the  root  of 
one  of  its  main  shafts,  with  the  bind- 
ing balconies.  The  solid  stouea 
which  form  the  foundation  are  much 
broader  than  the  balcony  shafts,  so 
that  the  socketed  arrangement  is  not 
seen  :  it  is  shown  as  it  would  appear 
in  a  longitudinal  section.  The  bid- 
conies  are  not  lot  into  the  circular 
shafts,  but  fitted  to  their  circular 
curves,  so  as  to  grasp  them,  and  riveted  with  metal ;  and  the 
bars  of  stone  which  form  the  tops  of  the  balconies  are  of  great 
i''ig-  in.  strength   and   depth,   the 

small  trefoiled  arches  be- 
ing cut  ont  of  them  as  in 
Fig.  TIL,  so  as  hardly  to 
diminish  their  binding 
power.  In  the  lighter  in- 
depondout  balconies  they 
ai-e  often  cut  deeper  ;  but 
in  all  cases  the  bar  of  stono 
J8  nearly  independent  oi  t\ie  amaW  ftVx^iV^  \>\^^^  \i^^v.^\.\v  \\.,  ^^^ 
wovhl  vfanrl  firiii  though  Ui^&ew^J^^^^^^*  ^^  u,\n^,  W, 
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^Biipportcd  either  bj  the  main  shafts  of  the  traceries,  or  by  its 
own  smiiU  pilasters  with  semi-shafts  at  their  sides,  of  the  plan 
^,  Fig.  II.,  in  a  continuous  balcony,  and  e  at  the  angle  of  one. 

There  is  one  more  very  curious  circumstauco  illustrative  of 
tie  Venetian  desire  to  obtain  horizontal  pressure.  In  all  the 
jothic  staircases  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  out  of  Venice,  in 
phich  vortical  shafts  are  used  to  support  an  inclined  line,  those 
fts  are  connected  by  arches  rising  each  above  the  other,  with 
,  little  bracket  above  the  cai>ital6,  on  the  side  where  it  is  neces- 
x"^  to  raise  the  arch  ;  or  else,  though  less  gracefully,  with  a 
Dnger  curve  to  the  lowest  side  of  the  arch. 

But  the  Venetians  seem  to  have  had  a  morbid  horror  of 

arches  which  were  not  on  a  level.     They  could  not  endure  the 

ppearance  of  the  roof  of  one  arch  bearing  against  the  side  of 

aother  ;  and  rather  than  introduce  the  idea  of  obliquity  into 

baring  curves,  they  abandoned  the  arch  principle  altogether  ;  so 

at  even   in   their  richest   Gothic   staircases,   where  trefoiled 

ches,  exquisitely  decorated,  are  used  on  the  landings,  they  ran 

lie  shafts  on  the  sloping  stair  simply  into  the  bar  of  stone  above 

bem,  and  used  the  excessively  ugly  and  valueless  arrangement 

Fig.  II.,  rather  thjui  sacriiice  the  sacred  horizontality  of  their 

ch  system. 

It  will  be  noted,  in  Plate  XI. ,  that  the  form  and  character  of 
ae  tracery  bars  themselves  are  independent  of  the  position  or 
rejection  of  the  cusps  on  their  flat  sides.     In  this  respect,  also. 


ng,  TV, 


^■enetian  traceries  are  peculiar,  the  example  23  of  the  Porta  datta. 
Carta  being  the  only  one  in  the  plate  whvcTa  is  aM\jot\\lvci'a.\,^\  -acr 
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cuspa 


I 


I 


cordiug  to  the  Northern  system.  In  every  other  case  the  form 
of  the  aperture  is  determined,  either  by  a  flat  and  Bolid  cusp  as 
in  6,  or  by  a  pierced  cusp  as  in  4.  The  effect  of  the  pierced 
cnsp  is  seen  in  the  uppermost  figure,  Plate  XVIII.  Vol.  II.;  and 
its  derivation  from  the  solid  cusp  wiW  be  understood,  ut  oiice, 
from  the  woodcut  Fig.  IV.,  which  represents  a  scries  of  tlio 
flunking  stones  of  any  arch  of  the  fifth  order,  such  as  fin  Plate 
III.  Vol.  I. 

The  first  on  the  left,  shows  the  condition  of  cusp  in  a  per- 
fectly simple  and  early  Gothic  arch,  2  and  3  are  those  of  commoa 
arches  of  the  fifth  order,  4  is  the  condition  in  more  studied  ex- 
amples of  the  Gothic  advanced  guard,  and  5  connects  them  all 
with  the  system  of  traceries.  Introducing  the  common  archivolt 
mouldings  on  the  projecting  edge  of  2  and  3,  we  obtain  tlie  bold 
and  deep  fifth  order  window,  used  down  to  the  close  of  the  foiu-- 
teenth  century  or  even  later,  and  always  grand  in  its  depth  of 
cusp,  and  consequently  of  shadow ;  hut  ^-  "^• 

the  narrow  cusp  4  occurs  also  in  very 
early  work,  and  is  piquant  when  set  be- 
neath a  bold  flat  archivolt,  as  in  Fig. 
v.,  from  the  Corte  del  Forno  at  Santa 
Marina.  The  pierced  cusp  gives  a  pe- 
culiar lightness  and  brilliancy  to  the 
window,  but  is  not  so  sublime.  In  the 
richer  buildings  the  surface  of  the  flat 
and  solid  cusp  is  decorated  with  a  shal- 
low trefoil  (see  Plate  VIII.  Vol.  I,),  or, 
wlien  the  cusp  is  small,  with  a  triangu- 
lar incision  only,  as  seen  in  figs.  7  and  8,  Plate  XI.  The  receseef 
on  the  sides  of  tlie  other  cusps  indicate  their  single  or  double 
hues  of  loliatiou.  The  cusp  of  the  Ducal  Palace  has  a  fillet  only 
round  its  edge,  and  a  ball  of  red  marble  on  itg  truncated  point, 
aud  is  perfect  in  its  grand  simplicity  ;  but  in  general  the  cusps 
of  Venice  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Verona  and  of  the  other 
cities  of  Italy,  chiefly  because  there  was  jilways  some  confusion 
in  the  mind  of  the  designer  between  trae  cusps  and  the  mere 
bending  inwards  of  the  arch  of  the  fourth  order.  The  two  se- 
ries, 4  a  to  4:  e,  aud  5  a  to  5  fi,w  ^\^*;.^ '^sV^.^^A.  U.,  are 
^umuiged  so  asto  show  tliia  coniie^oTi,  aa  ^se>l  -^  \>a^  n^tx^^a^^ 
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curvature  in  the  trefoiled  arches  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  orders, 
which,  though  apparently  slight  on  so  small  a  scale,  are  of  enor- 
mous importance  in  distant  effect ;  si  house  in  which  the  joints 
of  the  cusps  project  as  much  as  in  5  c,  being  quite  piquant  and 
grotesque  when  compared  with  one  in  which  the  cusps  are  sub- 
dued to  the  form  5  5.  4:d  and  4  e  are  Veronese  forms,  wonder- 
fully effective  and  spirited ;  the  latter  occurs  at  Verona  only,  but 
the  former  at  Venice  also.  6  d  occurs  in  Venice,  but  is  very 
rare  ;  and  5  e  I  found  only  once,  on  the  narrow  canal  close  to 
the  entrance  door  of  the  Hotel  Danieli.  It  was  partly  walled  up, 
but  I  obtained  leave  to  take  down  the  brickwork  and  lay  open 
one  side  of  the  arch,  which  may  still  be  seen. 


The  above  particulars  are  enough  to  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  of  the  distinctness  of  evidence  which  the  details  of  Vene- 
tian architecture  bear  to  its  dates.  Farther  explanation  of  the 
plates  would  be  vainly  tedious  :  but  the  architect  who  uses  these 
volumes  in  Venice  will  find  them  of  value,  in  enabling  him 
instantly  to  class  the  mouldings  which  may  interest  him ;  and 
for  this  reason  I  have  given  a  larger  number  of  examples  tha» 
would  otherwise  have  been  suflficient  for  my  purpose. 


b 


^ha 


The  first  of  the  following  Indices  contains  tlie  names  of 
persons;  the  second  those  of  places  (not  in  Venice)  alluded  to  in 
the  body  of  the  work.  The  third  Index  consists  of  refercncea  to 
the  subjects  touched  upon.  In  the  fourth,  called  the  Venetian 
Index,  I  hare  named  every  building  of  importance  in  the  city  of 
Venice  itself,  or  near  it;  supplying,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
traveller,  short  notices  of  those  to  which  I  had  no  occasion  to 
allude  in  the  text  of  the  work;  and  making  the  whole  as  com- 
plete a  guide  as  I  could,  with  such  added  directions  as  I  should 
have  given  to  any  private  fiiend  visiting  the  city.  As,  however, 
in  many  cases,  the  opinions  I  have  expressed  differ  widely  from 
those  usually  received;  and,  in  other  instances,  subjects  which 
may  be  of  much  interest  to  the  traveller  have  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  my  inquiry;  the  reader  had  better  take  Lazari's 
small  Guide  in  his  hand  also,  as  he  will  find  in  it  both  the  infor- 
mation I  have  been  unable  to  furnish,  and  the  expression  of  most 
of  the  received  opinions  upon  any  subject  of  art. 

Various  inconsistencies  will  be  noticed  in  the  mnnner  of  in- 
dicating the  buildings,  some  being  named  in  Italian,  some  in 
English,  and  some  half  in  one,  and  half  in  the  other.  But  these 
inconsistencies  are  permitted  in  order  to  save  trouble,  and  make 
the  Index  more  practically  usefid.  For  instance,  I  believe  the 
traveller  will  generally  look  for  "  Mark,"  rather  than  for  "Marco," 
when  he  wishes  to  find  the  reference  to  8t.  Mark's  Church;  but 
I  think  he  will  look  for  Roeco,  rather  than  for  Roch,  w\v<>v>l  Wx^ 
seeking  for  the  account  of  the  Scuo\a  d\  ^aw'Bjt^c^iQ.  "^^  ^"^^^ 
re  altered  the  character  in  which  t\\e  t\V\e.%  ol  ^:)asi  ^*i^^^ 
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printed,  from  the  black  letter  in  the  first  volume,  to  the  plain 
Roman  in  the  second  and  third;  finding  experimentally  that  the 
former  character  wtis  not  easily  legible,  and  conceiving  that  the 
book  would  be  none  the  worse  for  this  practical  illustration  of  its 
own  principles,  in  a  daring  sacrifice  of  S3rmmetry  to  convenience. 
These  alphabetical  Indices  will,  however,  be  of  little  use,  unless 
another,  and  a  very  different  kind  of  Index,  be  arranged  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader;  an  Index  explanatory  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses and  contents  of  the  various  parts  of  this  essay.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  analyze  the  nature  of  the  reluctance  with  which  cither  a 
writer  or  painter  takes  it  upon  him  to  explain  the  meaning  of  his 
own  work,  even  in  cases  where,  without  such  explanation,  it 
must  in  a  measure  remain  alwjiys  disputable:  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  reluctance  is,  in  most  instances,  earned  too  far;  and 
that,  wherever  there  really  is  a  serious  purpose  in  a  book  or  a 
picture,  the  author  docs  wrong  who,  either  in  modesty  or  vanity 
(both  feelings  have  their  share  in  producing  the  dislike  of  per- 
sonal interpretation),  trusts  entirely  to  the  patience  and  inteUi- 
gence  of  the  readers  or  spectators  to  penetrate  into  their  signifi- 
cance. At  all  events,  I  will,  as  far  as  possible,  spare  such  trouble 
with  respect  to  these  volnmesj  by  stating  hero,  finally  and  clearly, 
both  what  they  intend  and  what  they  contain;  and  this  the 
rather  because  I  have  lately  noticed,  with  some  sni-prise,  certain 
reviewers  uimouuciiig  as  a  discovery,  what  I  thought  had  lain 
palpably  on  the  surface  of  the  book,  namely,  that  "  if  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  be  right,  all  the  architects,  and  all  the  architectural  teaching 
of  the  last  three  hntidrod  years,  must  have  been  wrong."  That 
is  indeed  precisely  the  fact;  and  the  very  thing  I  meant  to  say, 
which  indeed  I  thought  I  had  said  over  and  over  again.  I  be- 
lieve the  architects  of  the  last  three  centuries  to  have  been  wrong; 
wrong  wit iiout  exception;  wi'ong  totally,  and  from  the  founda- 
tion. This  is  exactly  the  point  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  prove, 
from  the  beginning  of  this  work  to  the  end  of  it.  But  as  it 
seems  not  yet  to  have  been  stated  clearly  enough,  I  will  here  try 
to  put  my  entire  theorem  into  an  ntimistakablc  form. 

The  various  nations  who  attained  eminence  in  the  arts  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  each  of  them,  produced  forms  of  arohifecture 
which  in  iheir  vm-ioiis  degreca  ol  mmt  ^«^vi  vwlmost  exactly  in- 
^Jcntive  of  the  degrees  ot  mteWecWvNi  ^y.?.i^^^  ^-^^^sjA^ 
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^nations  wkich  origiiicated  them;  and  each  reached  its  greatest 
perfection  at  the  time  when  the  true  energj^  and  prosperity  of  tlio 
people  wlio  had  invented  it  were  at  their  cnlmimiting  point. 
—JMany  of  these  various  styles  of  architecture  were  good,  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  times  and  races  which  gave  birth  to  them; 
hnt  none  were  absolutely  good  or  perfect,  or  fitted  ^or  the  prac- 
tice of  all  future  time. 

■  Tlie  advent  of  Christianity  for  the  first  time  rendered  possible 
"the  full  development  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  therefore  the  full 
development  of  the  arts  of  man. 

■  Christianity  gave  birth  to  a  new  architecture,  not  only  im- 
'measiu-ably  superior  to  all  that  had  preceded  it,  but  demonstrably 

the  best  architecture  that  can  exist;  perfect  in  construction  and 

iKdecoration,  and  fit  for  the  jiractice  of  all  time. 

I      This  architecture,  commonly  called  "Gothic,"  though  in 

Ifconception  perfect,  like  the  theory  of  a  Christian  character, 
never  reached  an  actual  perfection,  having  been  retarded  and 
£3oriniptcd  by  various  adverse  influences;  but  it  reached  its  high- 

Kfit  perfection,  hitherto  manifested,  about  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  being  then  indicative  of  a  pecuhar  energy  in  the 
Christian  mind  of  Europe. 

■  In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  owing  to  various  causes 
■rhich  I  have  endeavored  to  trace  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
^Shristianity  of  Europe  was  undermined;  and  a  Pagan  architec- 
ture was  introduced,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Greeks  and 

jmans. 
Tlie  architecture  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  themselves  was 
iiot  good,  but;  it  was  natural;  and,  as  I  said  before,  good  in  sonie 
Bspects,  and  for  a  particular  time. 

But  the  imitative  architecture  introduced  first  in  the  fifteenth 

entury,  and  practised  ever  since,  was  neither  good  nor  natural. 

was  good  in  no  respect,  and  for  no  time.     All  the  architects 

rho  have  built  in  that  style  have  built  what  was  worthless;  and 

pierefore  the  greater  part  of  the  architecture  which  has  been 

juilt  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  which  we  are  now 

juilding,  is  worthless.     We  must  give  up  this  style  totally,  despise 

I  and  forget  it,  and  build  henceforward  on\y  \i\  t\\oi  ^exit^tX.  vvx\^ 

u'istiuD  st}'Ie  hliherio  cidhd  Gothic,  wliich  is  eNC\i\-Ok&^C\w^^  'Ocv'Ci 
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This  is  (he  theorem  of  ihcw  volumeB. 

In  support  of  this  theorem,  the  first  volume  contains,  in  ita 
first  chapter,  a  sketch  of  the  actual  history  of  Christitin  ardii- 
tccturc,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Ref onntition ;  and,  in  the  subse- 
quent cliapters,  an  analysis  of  the  entire  aygtem  of  the  laws  of 
architectural  construction  and  decoration,  deducing  from  those 
laws  positive  conclusions  as  to  the  best  forma  and  maimers  of 
building  for  all  time. 

The  second  volume  contains,  in  its  first  five  chapters,  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  most  important  and  least  known  forms  of 
Christian  architecture,  as  exiiibited  in  Venice,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  its  nature  in  the  fonrth  chapter;  and,  which  is  a  pecu- 
liarly important  part  of  this  section,  an  account  of  the  power  of 
color  over  the  human  mind. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  contains  an  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  Gothic  architecture,  properly  so  called,  and 
shows  that  in  its  external  form  it  complies  precisely  with  the 
abitract  laws  of  stnicture  and  beauty,  investigated  in  the  first 
volume.  The  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  the  second  volume 
illustrate  the  nature  of  Gothic  architecture  by  various  Venetian 
examples.  The  third  volume  investigates,  in  its  first  chapter, 
the  causes  and  manner  of  the  corruption  of  Gothic  architecture; 
in  its  second  chapter,  defines  the  nature  of  the  Pagan  ai-chitec- 
ture  which  superseded  it;  in  the  third  chapter,  shows  the  con- 
nexion of  that  Pagan  architecture  with  the  various  characters  of 
mind  which  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  Venetian 
nation;  and,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  points  out  the  dangerous 
tendencies  in  the  modern  mind  which  the  practice  of  such  an 
architecture  indicates. 

Such  is  the  intention  of  the  preceding  pages,  which  I  hope 
will  no  more  be  doubted  or  mistaken.  As  far  as  regards  the 
manner  of  its  fulfilment,  though  1  hojie,  in  the  course  of  other 
inquiries,  to  add  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  points  in  dispute, 
I  cannot  feel  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  imperfect  handling 
I  of  a  subject  which  the  labor  of  a  long  life,  had  I  been  able  to 
■   bestow  it,  must  still  have  left  imperfectly  treated. 
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A 

Alberti,  Duccio  degli,  his  tomb,  iii.  74,  80. 
Alexander  III.,  his  defence  by  Venetians,  1.  7. 
Ambrose,  St.,  his  yerbal  subtleties,  ii.  320. 
Angelico,  Frit,  artistical  power  of,  i.  400  ;  his  inflnence  on  Protes- 
tants, ii.  105  ;  his  coloring,  ii.  145. 
Aristotle,  his  evil  influence  on  the  modem  mind,  ii  319. 
Ayerulinus,  his  book  on  architecture,  iii.  63. 

B 

Barbaro,  monuments  of  the  family,  iii.  126. 

Barbarossa,  Emperor,  i.  7,  9. 

Baseggio,  Pietro,  iii.  199. 

Bellini,  John,  i.  11 ;  his  kindness  to  Albert  Dnrer,  i.  383 ; 
general  powOT  of,  see  Venetian  Index,  under  head  "Gio- 
vanni Grisostomo ;"  Gentile>  his  brother,  iii.  21. 

Berti,  Bellincion,  ii.  263. 

Browning,  Elizabeth  B.,  her  poetry,  ii.  206. 

Bunsen,  Chevalier,  his  work  on  Komanesque  Churches,  ii.  381. 

Bunyan,  John,  his  portraiture  of  constancy,  ii.  333  ;  of  patience, 
ii.  334 ;  of  vanity,  ii.  346  ;  of  sin,  iii.  147. 

0 
CaJendario,  Filippo,  iii.  199. 

Canaletto,  i.  24  ;  and  see  Venetian  Judex  under  head  "OanUk.** 
CJanova,  i.  217 ;  and  see  Venetian  Index  wsxAfitlass^^^^^taacO'' 
Cappello,  Vincenzo,  his  tomb,  iii.  \%%^ 
Camcci,  school  of  the,  i.  24. 
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f 'ary,  liis  translation  of  Dante,  ii.  264. 

Ciivalli,  Jacopo,  his  tomb,  ui.  82. 

CiceTX),  influence  of  his  philosophy,  ii,  317,  318. 

Clande  Lorraine,  i.  24. 

ComneDtLs,  Mannel,  ii.  2C3. 

Comara,  Marco,  his  tomb,  iii»  79, 

Correggio,  ii.  192. 

Orabbe,  naturalism  in  his  poetry,  ii.  195. 


I 


Dandolo,  Andrea,  tomb  of,  ii.  70 ;  Franceaco,  tomb  of,  iii.  74  ? 

character  of,  iii.  76  ;  Simon,  tomb  of,  iii.  79. 
Dante,  his  central  jwsition,  ii.  340,  iii.  158 ;  his  system  of  vir- 

tne,  ii.  323  ;  his  portraiture  of  sin,  iii.  147. 
Dam,  his  character  aa  a  historian,  iii.  213. 
Dolei,  Carlo,  ii.  105. 
Dolfino,  Giovanni,  tomb  of,  iii.  78. 
Darer,  Albert,  his  rank   as  a   landscape  painter,  i.  383  ;  his 

power  in  grotesque,  iii.  145. 

E 

Edwin,  King,  his  conversion,  iii.  62. 


F 

Faliero,  Bertuccio,   his  tomb,  iii.  94;   Marino,   his   house,  ii. 

254 ;  Vitale,  miracle  in  his  time,  ii.  61. 
Fergusson,  James,  his  system  of  beauty,  i.  388. 
Foscari,  Francesco,  his  reign,  i.  4,  iii.  165 ;   his  tomb,  iii.  84  ; 

his  countenance,  iii.  86. 

G 

Garbett,  answer  to  Mr.,  i.  403. 
Ghiberti,  his  sculpture,  i.  217. 
^  Giotto,  his  system  of  the  virtues,  ii.  323,  329,  341;  his  rank  as 

■  a  painter,  ii.  188,  iii.  172. 
H  Giulio  Romano,  i.  23. 

I  Giustiniani,  Marco,  his  tomb,  i.  315  ;   Sebastian,  ambassador  to 

■  Englmd,  iii.  224. 
fc^rJ/rcy  of  Bouillon,  Ms  pkty,  uv.  ^'ii. 
WSiozzoli,  Benozzo,  ii.  195. 
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Gradenigo,  Pietro,  ii.  290. 

Grande,  Can,  della  Scala,  his  tomb,  i.  268  (the  cornice  g  in 

Plate  XVI.  is  taken  from  it),  iii.  71. 
Giiariento,  his  Paradise,  ii.  396. 
Guercino,  ii.  105. 

H 
Hamilton,  Colonel,  his  paper  on  the  Serapenm,  ii.  220. 
Hobbima,  iii.  184. 
Hunt,  "William,  his  painting  of  peasant  boys,  ii.  192 ;  of  still 

life,  ii.  394. 
Hunt,  William  Holman,  relation  of   his  works  to  modem  and 

ancient  art,  iii.  185. 

K 
Knight,  Gaily,  his  work  on  Architecture,  i.  378. 

L 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  ii.  171. 
Louis  XL,  iii.  194. 

M 
Martin,  John,  ii.  104. 

Mastino,  Can,  della  Scala,  his  tomb,  ii.  224,  iii.  72. 

Maynard,  Miss,  her  poems,  ii.  397. 

Michael  Angelo,  ii.  134,  188,  iii.  56,  90,  99,  158. 

Millais,  John  E.,  relation  of  his  works  to  older  art,  iii.  185 ; 

aerial  perspectiye  in  his  "  Huguenot,"  iii.  47. 
Milton,  how  inferior  to  Dante,  iii.  147. 
Mocenigo,  Tomaso,  his  character,  i.  4 ;  his  speech  on  rebuilding 

the  Ducal  Palace,  ii.  299;  his  tomb,  i.  26,  iii.  84. 
Morosini,  Carlo,  Count,  note  on  Dam's  History  by,  iii.  213. 
Morosini,  Marino,  his  tomb,  iii.  93. 

Morosini,  Michael,  his  character,  iii.  213;  his  tomb,  iii.  80. 
Murillo,  his  sensualism,  ii.  192. 

N 
l^apoleon,  his  genius  in  ciyil  administration,  i.  399. 
Niccolo  Pisano,  i.  215. 

0 
Orcagna,  his  system  of  the  virtues,  ii.  329. 
Orseolo,  Pietro  (Doge),  iii.  120. 
Otho  the  Great,  his  vow  at  Murano,  ii.  a%. 
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P 

Palladio,   i.    24,   146  ;    and  see  Venetian  Index,  under  head 

'*  Giorgio  Maggiore." 
Participazio,  Angelo,  founds  the  Ducal  Palace,  ii.  287. 
Pesaro,  Giovanni,  tomb  of,  iii.  92 ;  Jacopo,  tomb  of,  iii.  91« 
Philippe  de  Commynes,  i.  12. 
Plato,  influence  of  his  philosophy,  ii.  317,  338 ;  his  playfulness, 

iii.  127. 
Ponssin,  Nicolo  and  Gaspar,  i.  23. 
Procaccini,  Camillo,  iL  188. 
Prout,  Siiniuel,  his  style,  i.  250,  iii.  19,  134. 
Pugin,  Welby,  his  rank  as  an  architect,  i.  385. 


I 

I 

I 
I 

Querini,  Marco,  hia  palace,  ii.  255. 

t 


R 

Raffaelle,  ii.  18*8,  iii.  56,  108,  136. 

Reynolds,  Sir  J.,  his  painting  at  New  College,  ii.  323  ;  lui 

general  manner,  iii.  184. 
Rogers,  Samuel,  his  works,  ii.  195,  iii.  113. 
Rubens,  intellectual  rank  of,  i.  400  ;  coarseness  of,  ii.  145. 

Salvator  Bosa,  i.  24,  ii.  105,  145,  188. 

Scaligeri,  tombs  of,    at   Verona;   see   "Grande,"   **Mastino," 

"Signorio;"  palace  of,  ii.  257. 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  his  feelings  of  romance,  iii.  191. 

Shakspeare,  hia  "  Seven  Ages,"  whence  derived,  ii.  361. 

Shai'pe,  Edmund,  his  works,  i.  342,  408. 

Signorio,  Can,  della  Scala,  his  tomb,  character,  i.  268,  iii.  73. 

Simplicius,  St.,  ii.  356. 

■  Spenser,  value  of  his  philosophy,  ii.  327, 341 ;  his  personifications 

H         of  the  months,  ii.  272;  his  system  of  the  virtues,  ii.   326; 

V         scheme  of  the  first  book  of  the  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  205. 

Steno,  Michael,  ii.  306;  hia  tomb,  ii.  296. 

Stothard  (the  painter),  "ki\5  tjotYb,  \\.  \'e,1,\^^. 

S/mmachus,  St.,  ii.  357. 
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T 

Teniers,  David,  ii.  188. 

Tiepolo,  Jacopo  and  Lorenzo,  tbeir  tombs,  iii.  69  ;  Bajamonte, 

ii.  255. 
Tintoret,  i.  12 ;  his  genius  and  function,  ii.  149  ;  his  Paradise, 

ii.  304,  372 ;  his  rank  among  the  men  of  Italy,  iii.  168. 
Titian,  i.  12;  his  function  and  fall,  ii.  149,  187. 
Turner,  his  rank  as  a  landscape  painter,  i.  382,  ii.  187. 

U 
Uguccione,  Benedetto,  destroys  Giotto's  facade  at  Florence,  i. 
197. 

V 
Vendramin,  Andrea  (Doge),  his  tomb,  i.  27,  iii.  88. 
Verocchio,  Andrea,  iii.  11,  13. 

Veronese,  Paul,  artistical  rank  o^  i.  400;  his  designs  of  balus- 
trades, ii.  247 ;  and  see  in  Venetian  Index,  "  Ducal  Palace," 
"Pisani,"  "Sebastian,"  ** Eedentore,"  "Accademia." 

W 

West,  Benjamin,  ii.  104. 

Wordsworth,  his  observation  of  nature,  i.  247  (note). 

Z 

Zeno,  Oarlo,  i.  4,  iii.  80. 

Ziani,  Sebastian  (Doge),  builds  Ducal  Palace,  ii.  289. 


/ 


LOCAL  INDEX. 

I  i.  214;  Arc  de  FEtoile,  i.  291 ;  Co- 
*8.  \  i.  102,  337;  omaments  of,  i.  376. 


i03, 153;  pinnacles  of,  ii.  213;  Si 
tfd  of,  iL  197. 


^y  Cathedral,  piers  of,  i  102;  windows  at,  ii.  224. 
^wiis,  Cathedral  of,  i.  135. 
Switzerland,  cotta^^e  architecture  of,  i.  156, 203,  iii  138. 

V 

Verona,  San  Fermo  at,  i.  136,  ii  259 ;  Sta.  Anastasia  at,  L  142; 

Daomo  of,  i.  373;  St.  Zeno  at,  i.  373;  balconies  at,  ii  247; 

archivolt  at,  i.   335;  tombs  at,  see  in  Personal  Index, 

"Grande,"  "Mastino,"  "Signorio." 
Vevay,  architecture  of,  i.  136. 
Vienne  (South  France),  Cathedral  of,  i.  274. 

W 
Warwick,  Guy's  tower  at,  i.  168. 
Wenlock  (Shropshire),  Abbey  of,  i.  270. 
Winchester,  Cathedral  of,,  i.  192. 

Y 

York,  Minster  of,  i.  205,  313. 
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Breadth  in  Byzantine  design,  ii.  133. 

Brickwork,  omumcntal,  i.  29fi;  in  gonoral,  iL  241,  SCO,  361. 

Brides  of  Venice,  legend  of  the,  iii.  113, 116. 

Buttresses,  general  structure  of,  i.  166-  flying,  i.  192;  snpposed 

sanctity  of,  i.  173. 
Bull,  symbolical  use  of,  in  representing  rivers,  i.  418,  421,  424. 
Byzantine  style,  analysis  of,  ii.  75;  ecclesiastical  fitness  of,  ii.  97; 

centralizution  in,  ii.  23G;  palaces  bnilt  in,  ii.  118;  sculptures 

in,  ii.  137,  140. 

0 

Candlemas,  ancient  symbols  of,  ii.  373. 
Capitals,  general  structure  of,  i.  105;  bella  of,  i.  107;  just  pro- 
portions of,  i.  114;  various  families  of,  i.  13,  65,  324,  ii.  129, 
*iii.  231;  are  necessary  to  shafts  in  good  architecture,  i.  119; 
Byzantine,  ii.  131,   iii.  231;  Lily,  of  St.  Mark's,  ii.  137;  of 
Solomon's  temple,  ii.  137. 
Care,  how  symbolized,  ii.  348.     See  **  Sorrow." 
Caiyatides,  i.  302. 

Castles,  English,  entrances  of,  i.  177. 
Cathedrals,  English,  effect  of,  ii.  63. 
Ceilings,  old  Venetian,  ii.  280. 
Centralization  in  design,  ii.  237. 
Chalet  of  Switzerland,  its  character,  i.  203. 
Chamfer  defined,  i.  263;  -varictioa  of,  i.  262,  429. 
Changefnlness,  an  element  of  Gothic,  ii.  172. 
Charity,  how  symbolized,  ii.  327,  339. 
[OliartreuBe,  Grande,  morbid  life  in,  iii,  190. 
jOhastity,  how  symbolized,  ii.  328. 
-'heerfulness,  how  symbolized,  ii.  326,  348;  virtue  of,  ii.  826. 
-'horries,  cultivation  of,  at  Venice,  ii.  3GL 
|Cliristianity,  how  mingled  with  worldliness,  iii.  109 ;  how  im- 
perfectly understood,   iii,   168  ;  influence  of,  in  liberating 
workmen,  ii.  159,  i.  243;  influence  of,  on  forms,  i.  99. 
■'burches,  wooden,  of  the  North,  i.  381;  considered  as  ships,  ii. 

25;  decoration  of,  how  far  allowable,  ii.  102. 
Civilization,  progress  of,  ni.  16S;  two-fold  da,Tvgev*  ot,  \vv.  V^^. 
^^nssieul literature,  its  effect  on  the  modern  mmd,  V\\.  A.'i. 
•^^itQiite,  its  iniliwnco  on  arch i tec tnro,  i.  151,  ii.  \b^,  'i^^'i- 
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Color,  its  importance  in  early  work,  ii,  38,  40,  78,  91 ;  its  spirita- 
ality,  ii.  145,  396;  its  relation  to  music,  iii.  186;  quartering 
of,  iii.  20;  bow  excusing  realization,  iil  186, 

Commerce,  how  regarded  by  Venetians,  i.  6. 

Composition,  definition  of  the  t^rm,  ii.  182. 

Constancy,  how  symbolized,  ii.  333. 

Construction,  architectural,  how  admirable,  i.  36. 

Convenience,  how  consulted  by  Gothic  architecture,  ii.  179. 

Cornices,  general  diTisiona  of,  i.  63,  iii.  248;  of  walls,  i.  60;  of 
roofs,  i.  149;  ornamentation  of,  i.  305;  curvatures  of,  i.  310; 
military,  i.  160;  Greek,  i.  157. 

Courses  in  Myalls,  i.  60. 

Crockets,  their  use  in  ornamentation,  i.  348;  their  abuse  at  Ve- 
nice, iii.  109. 

Crosses,  Byzantine,  ii.  139. 

Crusaders,  character  of  the,  ii.  363. 

Crystals,  architectural  appliance  of,  i.  225. 

Cupid,  representation  of,  in  early  and  later  art,  ii.  343. 

Curvature,  on  what  its  beauty  depends,  i.  222,  iii.  o. 

Cjisps,  defjiition  of,  i.  135;  groups  of,  i.  138;  relation  of,  to  Tege- 
tation,  ii.  219;  general  treatment  of,  Ui.  255;  earliest  occur- 
rence of,  ii.  220. 

D 

Daguerreotype,  probable  results  of,  iil.  169, 

Darkness,  a  character  of  early  churches,  ii.  18;  not  an  abstract 

evil,  iii.  220. 
Death,  fear  of,  in  Renaissance  times,  liL  65,  90,  93;  how  ancient* 

ly  regarded,  iii.   139, 156. 
Decoration,  true  nature  of,  i.  405;  how  to  judge  of,  i.  44, 45.  See 

*'  Ornament." 
Demons,  nature  of,  how  illustrated  by  Milton  and  Dante,  iii. 

147. 
Dentil,Venetmn,  defined,  i.  273,  276. 
Design,  definition  of  the  term,  li.  183;  its  relations  to  naturalism," 

11.  184. 
Despair,  how  symbolized,  lu  334. 
Bmpei  patterns  m  bnck,i.  %%;  mco\ot^A\\,'^\,"«X, 
Discord,  how  symbolized,  n.  S^^. 
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Discs,  decoration  by  means  of,  i.  240,  416;  ii.  147,  264. 

Diyision  of  labor,  evils  of,  ii.  165. 

Doge  of  Venice,  his  power,  i.  3,  360. 

Dogtooth  moulding  defined,  i.  269. 

Dolphins,  moral  disposition  of,  i.  230;  use  of,  in  symbolic  repre- 
sentation of  sea,  i.  422, 423. 

Domestic  architecture,  richness  of,  in  middle  ages,  ii.  99. 

Doors,  general  structure  of,  i.  174, 176;  smallness  of  in  English 
cathedrals,  i.  176;  ancient  Venetian,  ii.  277,  iii.  227. 

Doric  architecture,  i.  157,  301,  307;  Christian  Doric,  i.  308,  315. 

Dragon,  conquered  by  St.  Donatus,  ii.  33;  use  of,  in  ornamenta- 
tion, ii.  219. 

Dreams,  how  resembled  by  the  highest  arts,  iii.  153;  prophetic, 
in  relation  to  the  Grotesque,  iii.  156. 

Dress,  its  use  in  ornamentation,  i.  212;  early  Venetian,  ii.  383; 
dignity  of,  iii.  191;  changes  in  modern  dress,  iii.  192. 

Duties  of  buildings,  i.  47. 

E 

Earthquake  of  1511,  ii.  242. 

Eastern  races,  their  power  over  color,  ii.  147. 

Eaves,  construction  of,  i.  156. 

Ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Venice,  i.  20;  no  architecture  ex- 
clusively ecclesiastical,  ii.  99. 

Edge  decoration,  i.  268. 

Education,  University,  i.  391;  iii.  110;  evils  of,  with  respect  to 
architectural  workmen,  ii.  107;  how  to  be  successfully  under- 
taken, ii.  165,  214;  modem  education  in  general,  how  mis- 
taken, iii.  110,  234;  system  of,  in  Plato,  ii.  318;  of  Persian 
kings,  ii.  318;  not  to  be  mistaken  for  erudition,  iii.  219; 
ought  to  be  universal,  iii.  320. 

Egg  and  arrow  mouldings,  1.  314. 

Egyptian  architecture,  i.  99,  239;  ii.  203. 

Elgin  marbles,  ii.  171. 

Encrusted  architecture,  i.  271,  272;  general  analysis  of,  ii  76. 

Energy  of  Northern  Gothic,  i.  371;  ii.  16,  204. 

English  (early)  capitals,  faults  of,  i.  100,  411;  English  mind,  it? 
mistaken  demands  of  perfection,  li.  160, 

Mdvj,  how  set  forth,  ii.  346. 
Mvangelista,  types  of,  how  explicable,  m.  \b^. 
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F 


Faerie  Queen,  Spenser's,  value  of,  tlieologically,  ii.  328. 

Faith,  iEtiuence  of  on  art,  ii.  10-i,  105;  Titian's  picture  of,  i.  11; 
how  symbolized,  ii.  337. 

Falsehood,  how  symbolized,  ii.  349. 

Fatalism,  how  expressed  in  Eastern  architecture,  iL  205. 

Fear,  effect  of,  on  human  life,  iii.  137;  on  Grotesque  art,  iii.  142. 

Feudalism,  healthy  effects  of,  i.  184. 

Fig-tree,  sculpture  of,  on  Ducal  Palace,  ii.  307. 

Fillet,  use  of,  iu  ornameut-ation,  i.  267. 

Finials,  their  use  in  ornamentation,  i.  346;  a  sign  of  decline  in 
Venetian  architecture,  iii.  109. 

Finish  in  workmanship,  when  to  be  required,  ii.  165;  dangers  of, 
iii.  170,  ii.  103, 

Fir,  spruce,  influence  of,  on  architectiire,  i,  152. 

Fire,  forms  of,  in  ornamentation,  i.  228. 

Fish,  use  of,  in  ornamentation,  i  229. 

Flamboyant  Gothic,  I  278,  ii.  225. 

Fhittery,  common  in  Kenaissance  times,  iii.  64. 

Flowers,  representation  of,  how  desirable,  i.  340;  how  repre- 
sented in  mosaic,  iii.  179. 

Fluting  of  columns,  a  mistake,  i.  301. 

Foils,  definition  of,  ii.  221.  ^ 

Foliage,  ho^v  cai-yed  in  declining  periods,  iii.  8,  17.  See  "Vege- 
tation." 

Foliation  deiined,  ii.  219;  essential  to  Gothic  architecture,  ii. 
222. 

Folly,  how  symbolized,  ii.  325,  348. 

Form  of  Gothic,  defined,  ii.  209. 

Fortitude,  how  symbolized,  ii.  337. 

Fountains,  symbolic  representations  of,  i.  427. 

French  architecture,  compared  with  Italian,  li.  226. 

Frivolity,  how  exhibited  in  Grotesque  art,  lii.  143, 

Fruit,  its  use  in  ornamentation,  i.  232. 


G 

Gable,  general  strnctuTe  ot,i.  Vl'i'y  easevxVMX  \a  Cvo.\3o\^i,  \\.  • 
217. 
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Gardens,  Italian,  iii.  136. 

Generalization,  abuses  of,  iii.  176. 

Geology  of  Lombardy,  ii.  5. 

Glass,  its  capacities  in  architecture,  1.  409;  manufacture  of,  ii. 
166;  true  principles  of  working  in,  ii.  168,  395. 

Gluttony,  how  symbolized,  ii.  343. 

Goldsmiths'  work,  a  high  form  of  art,  ii.  166. 

Gondola,  management  of,  ii.  375. 

Gothic  architecture,  analysis  of,  ii.  151;  not  derived  from  vege- 
table structure,  i.  121;  convenience  of,  ii.  178;  divisions  of, 
ii.  216;  surface  and  linear,  ii.  226;  Italian  and  French,  ii. 
226;  flamboyant,  i.  278,  ii.  225;  perpendicular,  i.  192,  ii. 
223,  227;  early  English,  i.  109;  how  to  judge  of  it,  ii.  228; 
how  fitted  for  domestic  purposes,  ii.  269,  iii.  195;  how  first 
corrupted,  iii.  3;  how  to  be  at  present  built,  iii.  196;  «arly 
Venetian,  ii.  248 ;  ecclesiastical  Venetian,  i.  21;  central 
Venetian,  ii.  231;  how  adorned  by  color  in  Venice,  iii.  23. 

Government  of  Venice,  i.  2,  ii.  366. 

Grammar,  results  of  too  great  study  of  it,  iii.  55,  106. 

Greek  architecture,  general  character  of,  i.  240,  ii.  215,  iii.  159. 

Grief.     See  "  Sorrow." 

GriflSns,  Lombardic,  i.  292,  387. 

Grotesque,  analysis  of,  iii.  132;  in  changes  of  form,  i.  317;  in 
Venetian  painting,  iii.  162;  symbolical,  iii.  155;  its  charac- 
ter in  Kenaissance  work,  iii.  113,  121, 136,  143. 

Gutters  of  roofs,  i.  151. 


Heathenism,  typified  in  ornament,  i.  317.     See  "  Paganism." 
Heaven  and  Hell,  proofs  of  their  existence  in  natural  phenomena, 

iii.  138. 
History,  how  to  be  written  and  read,  iii.  224, 
Hobbima,  iii.  184. 
Honesty,  how  symbolized,  ii.  349. 
Hope,  how  symbolized,  ii.  341. 
Horseshoe  arches,  i.  129,  ii.  249,  250. 
Humanity,  spiritual  nature  of,  i.  41;  divisions  of,  with  resect  ta 

art,  i.  394. 
Unmility,  how  symbolized,  ii.  339, 
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Idleness,  how  gymbolized,  ii.  345. 

Idolatry,  proper  sense  of  the  term,  iJ.  388;  is  no  encourager  of 
art,  ii.  110.     See  "  Popery." 

Imagination,  its  relation  to  art,  iii.  183. 

Imitation  of  precious  stones,  &c,,  how  reprehensible,  iii.  26,  30. 

Imposts,  continuous,  i.  120. 

Inlidelity,  how  symbolized,  ii.  335;  an  element  of  the  Reiiws- 

sance  spirit,  iii.  100. 
Injustice,  how  symbolized,  ii.  349. 
Inlaid  ornamentation,  L  369;  perfection  of,  in  early  Renaissance, 

iii.  26. 
Inscriptions  at  Murano,  ii.  47,  54;  use  of,  in  early  times,  ii.  Ill, 
Insects,  use  of,  in  ornamentatiou,  i.  230. 
Inspiration,  how  opposed  to  art,  iii.  151, 171. 
Instinct,  its  dignity,  iii.  171. 
Intellect,  how  variable  in  dignity,  iii.  173. 
Involution,  delightfulness  of,  in  ornament,  ii.  136. 
Iron,  its  use  in  architecture,  i.  184,  410. 
Italians,  modern  character  of,  iii.  209. 
Italy,  how  ravaged  by  recent  war,  iii.  209. 


Jambs,  Gothic,  iii.  137. 

Jesting,  evils  of,  iii.  139. 

Jesuits,  their  restricted  power  in  Venice,  i.  366. 

Jewels,  their  cutting,  a  bad  employment,  ii.  166. 

Judgments,  instinctive,  i.  399. 

Job,  book  of,  its  jmrpose,  iii.  53. 


Keystones,  how  mismanaged  in  Eenaissance  work.    See  Venetlaii ' 

Index,  under  head  "  Libreria." 
Knowledge,  its  evil  consequences,  iii.  40;  how  to  be  received,  iiL 

50,  &c.     See  "  Education." 


Labor,  manual,  ornamentaX  N?i\ue  tNl,\,  i^^\  ^VvV  ^1  \v%  ixs 
ii.  1G5;  is  not  a  degTatiaV\oTi,V\.  ^^^. 
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Labyrinth,  in  Venetian  streets,  its  clue,  ii.  264. 

Lagoons,  Venetian,  nature  of,  ii.  7, 8. 

Landscape,  lower  schools  of,  i.  24;  Venetian,  ii.  149;  modem  love 
of,ii.  175,iii.  123. 

Laws  of  right  in  architecture,  1.  32;  laws  in  genend,  how  per- 
missibly violated,  i.  255,  ii.  210;  their  position  with  respect 
to  art,  iii.  96;  and  to  religion,  iii.  205. 

Leaves,  use  of,  in  ornamentation,  i.  232  (see  **  Vegetation") ; 
proportion  of,  ii.  128. 

Liberality,  how  symbolized,  ii.  333. 

Life  in  Byzantine  architecture,  ii.  133. 

Lilies,  beautiful  proportions  of,  ii.  128 ;  used  for  parapet  orna- 
ments, ii.  242;  lily  capitals,  ii.  137. 

Limitation  of  ornament,  L  254. 

Lines,  abstract  use  of,  in  ornament,  i.  221. 

Lintel,  its  structure,  i.  124,  126. 

Lion,  on  piazzetta  shafts,  iii.  238. 

Load,  of  arches,  i.  133. 

Logic,  a  contemptible  science,  iii.  105. 

Lombardic  architecture,  i.  17. 

Lotus  leaf,  its  use  in  architecture,  i.  233. 

Love,  its  power  over  human  life,  iii.  137. 

Lusts,  their  power  over  human  nature,  how  symbolized  by  Spen- 
ser, ii.  328. 

Luxury,  how  symbolized,  ii.  342;  how  traceable  in  ornament, 
iii.  4;  of  Renaissance  schools,  iii.  61. 

M 

Madonna,  Byzantine  representations  of,  ii.  53. 

Magnitude,  vulgar  admiration  of,  iii.  64. 

Malmsey,  use  of,  in  Feast  of  the  Maries,  iii.  117. 

Marble,  its  uses,  iii.  27. 

Maries,  Feast  of  the,  iii.  117. 

Mariolatry,  ancient  and  modem,  ii.  55. 

Marriages  of  Venetians,  iii,  116. 

Masonry,  Mont-Cenisian,  i.l32;  of  walls,  i.  61;  of  arches,  i.  133. 

Materials,  invention  of  new,  how  injurious  to  art,  iii.  42. 

Misery,  how  symbolized,  ii.  347. 

Modesty,  bow  symbolized,  ii.  335. 
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Monotony,  its  place  in  art,  ii.  176. 

Months,  personifications  of,  in  ancient  art,  U,  272. 

Moroseueas,  its  guilt,  iii.  130. 

Mosaics  at  Torcello,  ii.  18,  19  ,  at  St,  Mark's,  ii.  70,  112 ;  early 

character  of,  ii.  110,  iii.  175,  178, 
Music,  its  relation  to  color,  iii.  186. 
Mytliology  of  Venetian  painters,  ii.  150  ;  ancient,  how  injurious 

to  the  Christian  mind,  iii.  107. 

N 

Natural  history,  how  necessary  a  study,  iii.  54. 

Naturalism,  general  analysis  of  it  with  respect  to  art,  ii.  181, 
190 ;  its  advance  in  (Totliic  art,  iii,  6 ;  not  to  Ix)  found  in 
the  encrusted  style,  ii.  89 ;  its  presence  in  the  noble  Gro- 
tesque, iii.  144. 

Nature  (in  the  sense  of  material  universe)  not  improvahlo  by  art, 
I.  350  ;  its  relation  to  architecture,  i.  351. 

Niches,  use  of,  in  Northern  iTOthic,  i.  378  ;  in  Venetian,  ii.  240 ; 
in  French  and  Veronese,  ii.  227. 

Norman  hatchct-work,  i.  2^7  ;  zigzag,  i.  339. 

Novelty,  its  necessity  to  the  human  mind,  ii.  176, 

0 

Oak-tree,  how  represented  in  symbolical  art,  "iii.  185. 

Obedience,  how  symbolized,  ii.  334. 

Oligfirchical  government,  its  effect  on  the  Venetians,  i.  5. 

Olive-tree,  neglect  of,  by  artists,  iii,  175  ;  general  expression  of, 
iii.  176,  177 ;  representations  of,  in  mosaic,  iii.  178. 

Order,  uses  and  disadvantages  of,  ii.  172. 

Orders,  Doric  and  Corinthian,  i.  13  ;  ridiculous  divisions  of,  i. 
157,  370  ;  ii.  173,  249  ;  iii.  99. 

Ornament,  material  of,  i,  211 ;  the  best,  expresses  man's  doUght 
in  God's  work,  i.  220  ;  not  in  his  own,  i.  211 ;  general  treat- 
ment of,  i.  236  ;  is  necessarily  imperfect,  i.  237,  240 ;  di- 
vided into  servile,  subordinate,  and  insubordinate,  i.  242,  ii. 
158  ;  distant  effect  of,  i.  248 ;  arborescent,  i.  252  ;  restrained 
iriUiin  limits,  i,  255;  cannot  be  overcharged  if  good,  i.  406. 
Oxford,  system  of  education  a.^,  \.  "i^V. 
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Paganism,  revival  of  its  power  in  modem  times,  iii.  105,  107, 

122. 
Painters,  their  power  of  perception,  iii.  37  ;  in.fluence  of  society 

on,  iii.  41 ;  what  they  should  know,  iii.  41 ;  what  is  their 

business,  iii.  187. 
Palace,  the  Crystal,  merits  of,  i.  409. 
Palaces,  Byzantine,  ii.  118,  391 ;  Gothic,  ii  231. 
Papacy.     See  "Popery." 
Parapets,  i.  162,  ii.  240. 
Parthenon,  curves  of,  ii.  127. 
Patience,  how  symbolized,  ii.  334. 
Pavements,  ii.  62. 
Peacocks,  sculpture  of,  i.  240. 
Pedestals  of  shafts,  i.  82 ;  and  see  Venetian  Index  under  head 

"  Giorgio  Maggiore." 
Perception  opposed  to  knowledge,  iii.  37. 
Perfection,  inordinate  desire  of,  destructive  of  art,  i.  237;  ii.  133, 

158,  169. 
Perpendicular  style,  i.  190,  253;  ii.  223,  227. 
Personification,  evils  of,  ii.  322. 
Perspective,  aerial,  ridiculous  exaggerations  of,  iii.  45 ;  ancient 

pride  in,  iii.  57 ;  absence  of,  in  many  great  works,  see  in 

Venetian   Index  the  notice  of  Tintoret's  picture  of  the 

Pool  of  Bethesda,  under  head  "  Kocco." 
Phariseeism  and  Liberalism,  how  opposed,  iii.  97. 
Philology,  a  base  science,  iii.  64. 
Piazzetta  at  Venice,  plan  of,  ii.  283  ;  shafts  of,  ii.  233. 
Pictures,  judgment  of,  how  formed,  ii.  371 ;  neglect  of,  in  Venice, 

ii.  372 ;  how  far  an  aid  to  religion,  ii.  104,  110. 
Picturesque,  definition  of  term,  iii.  134. 
Piers,  general  structure  of,  i.  71,  98,  118. 
Pilgrim's  Progress.     See  "  Bunyan." 
Pine  of  Italy,  its  effect  on  architecture,  i.  152  ;  of  Alps,  effect  in 

distance,  i.  245.    See  "Fir." 
Pinnacles  are  of  little  practical  service,  i.  170 ;  their  effect  on  com- 
mon roofs,  i.  347- 
Plaj^  its  relation  to  Grotesque  art,  iii.  1^^. 
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Pleasure,  its  kinds  and  true  uses,  iii.  189. 

Popcrj',  how  degraded  in  contest  with  Protestantism,  j.  34,  iii. 
103  ;  its  influence  on  art,  i.  23,  34,  35,  384,  432,  ii.  51 ;  typi- 
fied in  ornament,  i.  316  ;  power  of  Pope  in  Venice,  i.  3G2  ; 
arts  used  in  support  of  Popery,  ii.  74. 

Porches,  i.  195. 

Portraiture,  power  of,  in  Venice,  iii.  164. 

Posture-making  in  Renaissance  art,  iii.  90. 

Prayers,  ancient  and  modern,  difference  hetween,  ii.  315, 
390. 

Pre-Kaphaelitiem,  iii.  90 ;  present  position  of,  iii,  168,  174, 188. 

Pride,  how  symbolized,  ii.  343,  iii.  207 ;  of  knowledge,  iii.  35 ; 
of  state,  iii.  59 ;  of  system,  iiL  95. 

Priests,  restricted  power  of,  in  Venice,  i.  3G6. 

Proportions,  subtlety  of,  in  early  work,  ii.  38,  131,  127. 

Protestantism,  its  influence  on  art,  i.  23 ;  typified  in  ornament, 
i,  31G  ;  influence  of,  on  prosperity  of  nations,  i.  368  ;  expen- 
diture in  favor  of,  i.  434 ;  is  incapable  of  judging  of  art,  ii. 
105  ;  how  expressed  in  art,  ii.  205 ;  its  errora  in  opposing 
Eomanism,  iii.  102,  103,  104  ;  its  shame  of  reUgious  confes- 
sion, ii.  278. 

Prudence,  how  sjTubolized,  ii.  340. 

Pulpits,  proper  structure  of,  ii.  22,  380. 

Purism  in  ai't,  its  nature  and  definition,  ii.  189, 

Purity,  how  symbolized,  iii,  20. 

Q 

Quadrupeds,  use  of  in  ornamentation,  i.  234. 
Quantity  of  ornament,  its  regulation,  i.  23. 


Rationfllism,  its  influence  on  art,  i.  23. 

Realization,  how  far  allowable  in  noble  art,  iii.  182,  186, 

Recesses,  decoration  of,  i.  278. 

i?ecumbent  statues,  iii.  72. 

Redundance,  an  element  of  Gothic,  ii.  206. 

Keligion,  its  influence  on  Venetian  policy,  i.  6 ;  how  far  aided 

by  pictorial  art,  ii.  104, 10^  •,  eowtetuyt  of,  in  Eenaissance 

times,  iii.  122. 
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Renaissance  architecture,  nature  of,  iii.  33  ;  early,  iii.  1 ;  Byzan- 
tine, iii.  15  ;  Eoman,  iii.  32 ;  Grotesque,  iii.  112 ;  inconsis- 
tencies of,  iii.  42,  etc. 

Reptiles,  how  used  in  ornamentation,  i.  230. 

Resistance,  line  of,  in  arches,  i.  126. 

Restraint,  ornamental,  value  of,  i.  255. 

Reverence,  how  ennobling  to  humanity,  ii.  163. 

Rhetoric,  a  base  study,  iii.  106. 

Rigidity,  an  element  of  Gothic,  ii.  203. 

Rivers,  symbolical  representation  of,  i.  419,  420. 

Rocks,  use  of,  in  ornamentation,  i.  224 ;  organization  of^  i.  246; 
curvatures  of,  i.  68,  224. 

Roll-mouldings,  decoration  of,  i.  276. 

Romance,  modem  errors  of,  ii.  4 ;  how  connected  with  dress,  ill. 
192. 

Romanesque  style,  i.  15, 19, 145;  ii.  215.  See  "  Byzantine,"  and 
"Renaissance." 

Romanism.     See  "Popery." 

Roofs,  analysis  of,  i.  46, 148;  ii.  212,  216 ;  domed,  i.  149 ;  Swiss, 
i.  149,  345  ;  steepness  of,  conducive  to  Gothic  character,  i. 
151,  ii.  209  ;  decoration  of,  i.  343. 

Rustication,  is  ugly  and  foolish,  i.  65  ;  natural  objects  of  which 
it  produces  a  resemblance,  i.  296. 

S 
Salvia,  its  leaf  applied  to  architecture,  i.  287,  306. 
Sarcophagi,  Renaissance  treatment  of,  iii.  90 ;  ancient,  iii.  Bd, 

93. 
Satellitic  shafts,  i.  95. 
Satire  in  Grotesque  art,  iii.  126,  145. 
Savageness,  the  first  element  of  Gothic,  ii.  155 ;  in  Grotesque 

art,  iii.  159. 
Science  opposed  to  art,  iii.  36. 
Sculpture,  proper  treatment  of,  i.  216,  &c. 
Sea,  symbolical  representations  of,  i.  352,  421 ;  natural  waves  of, 

i.  361. 
Sensualism  in  art,  its  nature  and  definition.,  Iv.  Ift^  \  \^^-^  ^'s*- 

deemed  hy  color,  ii.  145. 
Serapeum  at  MemphiSy  cusps  of,  ii.  ^^0. 
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Sermons,  proper  manner  of  regarding  them,  iL  22 ;  mode  of 

their  delivery  in  Scotch  church,  ii.  381. 
Serrar  del  Couaiglio,  ii.  391. 
Shiif ts,  analysis  of,  i.  84  ;  vaulting  shafts,  i.  145  ;  ornamentation 

of,  i.  300  ;  twisted,  by  what  laws  regulated,  i.  303  ;  strength 

of,  i.  402 ;  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated  in  encrusted 

style,  ii.  83. 
Shields,  use  of,  on  tombB,  ii.  224,  liL  87. 
Shipping,  use  of,  in  ornamentation,  i.  2l5. 
Shops  in  Venice,  ii.  65. 
Sight,  how  opposed  to  thought,  iii.  39. 
Simplicity  of  life  in  thirteenth  century,  ii.  263. 
Sin,  how  symbolized  in  Grotesque  art,  iii.  141. 
Slavery  of  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  ii.  158  ;  of  English  workmen, 

ii.  162,  1C3. 
Society,  unhealthy  state  of,  in  modern  times,  ii.  163. 
Sorrow,  how  sinful,  ii.  325  ;  how  symbolized,  ii.  347. 
Soul,  its  development  in  art,  iii  173,  188;  its  connection  witfi 

the  body,  i.  41,  395. 
Spandrils,  structure  of,  i.  146 ;  decoration  of,  i.  297. 
Spirals,  architectural  value  of,  i.  223,  ii.  16. 
Spurs  of  bases,  i.  79. 

Staircases,  i.  208 ;  of  Gothic  palaces,  ii.  280. 
Stucco,  when  admissible,  iii,  21. 
Subordination  of  ornament,  i,  240. 
Superimposilion  of  buildings,  i.  300  ;  ii.  385. 
Surface-Gothic,  explanation  of  term,  ii.  225,  227. 
Symbolism,  i.  417  ;  how  opposed  to  personification,  ii.  322, 
System,  pride  of,  how  hurtful,  iii.  95,  99. 


^^IF 


Temperance,  how  symbolized,  ii.  338 ;  temperance  in  color  and 

curvature,  iii.  420. 
Theology,  opposed  to  religion,  iii.  216 ;  of  Spencer,  iii.  205. 
Thirteenth  century,  its  high  position  with  respect  to  art,  ii.  263. 
Thought,  opposed  to  sight,  iii.  39. 

Tombs  at  Verona,  i.  142,  41^ ',  at  Venice,  ii.  69  ;  early  Cliristian, 
iii  67;  Gothic,  \v\.  71;  Uo\\a\s>'&aucit\,\ca.VKv^\\\.  tsVxxv'^ak.. 
wers,  proper  cliaractei:  oi,  \,  t^^  \  ol^V.^WV^^gU 
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Traceries,  structure  of,  i.  184,  185 ;  flamboyant,  i.  189 ;  stump, 
i.  189  ;  English  perpendicular,  1.  190,  ii.  222 ;  general  char- 
acter of,  ii.  220  ;  strength  of,  in  Venetian  Gothic,  ii.  234, 
iii.  253  ;  general  forms  of  tracery  bars,  iii.  250. 

Treason,  how  detested  by  Dante,  ii.  327. 

Trees,  use  of,  in  ornamentation,  i.  231. 

Trefoil,  use  of,  in  ornamentation,  ii.  42. 

Triangles,  used  for  ornaments  at  Murano,  ii.  43. 

Tribune  at  Torcello,  ii.  24. 

Triglyphs,  ugliness  of,  i.  43. 

Trunkmakers,  their  share  in  recovery  of  Brides  of  Venice,  iii. 
117,  118. 

Truth,  relation  of,  to  religion,  in  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queen,"  iii. 
205;  typified  by  stones,  iii.  31. 

Tympanum,  decoration  of,  i.  299. 

TJ 

Unity  of  Venetian  nobility,  i.  10. 

V 

Vain  glory,  speedy  punishment  of,  in.  122. 

Vanity,  how  symbolized,  ii.  346. 

Variety  in  ornamental  design,  importance  of,  ii.  43,  133,  142, 

172. 
Vegetation,  use  of,  in  ornamentation,  i.  232 ;  peculiar  meaning 

of,  in  Gothic,  ii.  199  ;  how  connected  with  cusps,  ii.  219. 
Veil  (wall  veil),  construction  of,  i^  68  ;  decoration  of,  i.  294. 
Vine,  Lombardic  sculpture  of,  i.  375 ;  at  TorceUo,  ii.  15 ;  use 

of,  in  ornamentation,  ii.  141 ;  in  symbolism,  ii.  143  ;  sculp- 
ture of,  on  Ducal  Palace,  ii.  308. 
Virtues,  how  symbolized  in  sepulchral  monuments,  iii.  82,  86 ; 

systems  of,  in   Pagan   and   Christian  philosophy,  ii.  312 ; 

cardinal,  ii.  317,  318,  320 ;  of  architecture,  i.  36,  44. 
Voussoirs  defined,  i.  125 ;  contest  between  them  and  architraves, 

i.  336. 

W 

Walls,  general  analysis  of  their   stracbaxe,  \.  ^^  >»&«%.  c»\,S 
52,  53;  comicea  of,  i.  63  ;  rusticatioTi  oi,  \.  ^\»  ^^'^  > 
tion  of,  i.  294;  courses  in,  i.  61,  %^o. 
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Water,  ita  nse  in  omamentatioD,  i.  226 ;  ancient  representations 

of,  i.  417. 
Weaving,  importance  of  associations  connected  with,  ii.  136. 
Wells,  old  Venetian,  ii.  279. 
Windows,  general  fonns  of,  i.  179;  Arabian,  L  180,  ii.  135; 

square-headed,  ii.  211,  269 ;  deyelopment  of,  in  Venice,  ii. 

235 ;  orders  of,  in  Venice,  ii.  248 ;  adyisable  form  of,  in 

modern  buildings,  ii.  269. 
Winds,  how  symbolized  at  Venice,  ii.  367. 
Wooden  architecture,  i.  381. 
Womanhood,  virtues  of,  as  given  by  Spenser,  ii.  326. 

Z 

Zigzag,  Norman,  i.  339. 


I  HATE  endeavored  to  make  the  following  indei  as  useful  aa 
possible  to  the  traveller,  by  indicatiug  only  the  objects  which  are 
really  worth  his  study.  A  traveller's  interest,  stimiilatcd  as  it 
is  into  strange  vigor  by  the  freshness  of  every  impression,  and 
deepened  by  the  sacredness  of  the  charm  of  association  which 
long  familiarity  with  any  scene  too  fatally  wears  away,*  is  too 
precious  a  thing  to  be  heedlessly  wasted  ;  and  as  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  see  and  to  understand  more  than  a  certain  quantity 
of  art  in  a  given  time,  the  attention  bestowed  on  second-rate 
works,  in  such  a  city  as  Venice,  is  not  merely  lost,  but  actually 
harmful,— deadening  the  interest  and  confusing  the  memory 
with  respect  to  those  which  ifc  is  a  duty  to  enjoy,  and  a  disgrace 
to  forget.  The  reader  need  not  fear  being  misled  by  any  omis- 
sions; for  I  have  conscientiously  pointed  out  every  characteristic 
example,  even  of  the  styles  which  I  dislike,  and  have  referred  to 
Lazari  in  all  instances  in  which  my  own  information  failed:  bnt 
if  he  is  in  any  wise  willing  to  trust  me,  I  should  recommend 
him  to  devote  his  principal  attention,  if  he  is  fond  of  paintings, 

*  "  Am  I  in  Italy?    Is  this  the  JlinciUB? 
Are  thoRe  the  fligtant  turrets  of  Verona  ? 
And  Bhall  I  sup  where  Juliet  at  the  Masque 
Baw  her  loved  Montague,  and  now  aleepa  by  him? 
Such  questions  hourly  do  I  ask  myself; 
And  not  a  stone  tta  n  croBSway  inBcrihed 
'To  Mimtutt/  'To  Ferrara,'  but  excites 
Surprise,  and  doubt,  and  self-congratulation." 

Alas,  after  a  few  short  months,  spcnl  even  m  l\ie  sccbrs.  ft&^x^'^  \cn\vv%^ 
ory,  we  can  fee!  thus  oo  more. 
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the  works  of  Tintoret,  Paul  Veronese,  and  John  Bellini ;  not 
if  conrse  neglecting  Titian,  yet  remembering  that  Titian  can  be 
well  and  thorouglily  studied  in  almost  any  great  European 
gallery,  while  Tintoret  and  Bellini  can  be  judged  of  only  in 
euice,  and  Paul  Veronese,  though  gloriously  represented  by 
the  two  great  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  and  many  others  through- 
out Europe,  is  yet  not  to  be  fully  estimated  until  ho  is  seen  ut 
play  among  the  fantastic  chequers  of  the  Venetian  ceilings. 

I  have  supplied  somewhat  copious  notices  of  the  pictures  of 

Tintoret,  because  they  arc  much  injured,  diflBcult  to  read,  and 

entirely  neglected  by  other  writers  on  art.     I  cannot  express  the 

astonishment  and  indignation   I   felt  on    finding,  in  Kugler's 

I       handbook,  a  paltry  cenacolo,  painted  probably  in  a  couple  of 

^Khours  for  a  couple  of  zecchins,  for  the  monks  of  St.  Trovaso, 

^Bquoted  as  characteristic  of  this  master ;   just  as  foohsh  readers 

^Bqnote  separate  st^inzjis  of  Peter  Bell  or  the  Idiot  Boy,  as  charac- 

^Bteristic  of   Wordsworth.     Eioaliy,  the   reader  is   requested  to 

^P observe,  that  the  dates  assigned  to  the  various  buildings  named 

in  the  following  index,  are  almost  without  exception  conjectural ; 

that  13  to  say,  founded  exclusively  on  the  internal  evidence  of 

which  a  portion  has  been  given  in  the  Final  Appendix.     It  is 

I       likely,  therefore,   that  here  and  there,  in  particular  instances, 

further  inquiry  may  prove  me  to  have  been  deceived  ;  but  such 

occasional  errors  are  not  of  the  smallest  importance  with  respect 

to  the  general  conclusions  of  the  preceding  pages,  which  will  be 

^_  found  to  rest  on  too  broad  a  basis  to  be  disturbed. 

'  SccADEMiA  DELLE  Belle  Artt.  Notico  ubovc  the  door  the 
^^  two  bas-reliefs  of  St.  Leonard  and  St.  Christopher,  chiefly 
^B  rcmarkablo  for  their  rude  cutting  at  so  late  a  date  as  1377  ; 
^B  but  the  niches  under  which  they  stand  are  unusual  in  their 
^H  bent  gables,  and  in  little  crosses  within  circles  which  fill  theii 
^m  cusps.  The  traveller  is  generally  too  much  struck  by  Titian's 
^  gi*eat  picture  of  the  "  Assumption,"  to  be  able  to  pay  proper 
:ittcntion  to  the  other  wovka  m  U\\s  gallery.  Let  liim,  how- 
37er,  ask  himself  cautVuWy,  Vlovj  mut\i  ol  ^\\^  a^vsivcvJCvAv  Sa, 
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^  dependent  merely  upon  the  picture  being  larger  than  any  other 
in  the  room,  and  having  bright  masses  of  red  and  blue  in  it : 
let  him  be  assured  that  the  picture  is  in  reality  not  one  whit 
the  better  for  being  either  large,  or  giuidy  in  color;  and  ho 
will  then  be  better  disposed  to  give  the  pains  necessary  to  dis- 
cover the  merit  of  the  more  profound  and  solemn  works  of 
Bellini  and  Tintoret.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  works  in 
the  whole  gallery  is  Tintorot'a  **  Death  of  Abel,'*  on  the  left  of 
the  "Assumption  ;"  the  '*  Adam  and  Eve,"  on  the  right  of  it, 
is  hardly  inferior  ;  and  both  are  more  chai*acteristic  examples 
of  the  master,  and  in  many  respects  better  pictures,  than  the 
much  vaunted  *'  Miracle  of  St.  Mark."  All  the  works  of 
Bellini  in  tkis  room  are  of  groat  beauty  and  intercist.     In  the 

k  great  room,  that  which  contains  Titian  s  **  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin,"  the  traveller  should  examine  carefully  all  the  pictures 
by  Vittor  Carpaccio  and  Gentile  Bellini,  which  represent 
scenes  in  ancient  Vomce ;  they  are  full  of  interesting  archi- 
tecture and  costume.     Marco  Basaiti's  '^  Agony  in  the  Gar- 

I  den"  is  a  lovely  example  of  the  religious  school.      The  Tin- 

'  torets  in  this   room   are   all   second  rate,  but   most   of   the 
Veronese  are  good,  and  the  large  ones  are  maguLlicent. 
LIGA.     See  GiOEOio. 

LVISE,  CnuRcn  or  St.  I  have  never  been  in  this  church,  but 
liazari  dates  its  interior,  with  decision,  as  of  the  year  1388, 
and  it  may  be  worth  a  glance,  if  the  traveller  has  time. 

Lndrea,  Church:  of  St.  Well  worth  visiting  for  the  sake  of 
the  peculiarly  sweet  and  melancholy  effect  of  ils  little  grass- 
grown  canipo,  opening  to  the  lagoon  and  the  Alps.  The 
sculpture  over  the  door,  "St.  Peter  walking  on  the  Water," 
13   a   quaint  piece  of  Renaissance  work.      Note   the  distant 

'  rocky  landscape,  and  the  oar  of  the  existing  gondola  floating 
by  St.   Andrew's  boat.      The  church  is  of  the  later  Gothic 

I  period,  much  defaced,  but  still  picturesque.  The  lateral  win- 
dows are  bluntly  tref oiled,  and  good  of  their  time. 

^SGELi,  Church  Delgli,  at  Murauo.  The  sculpture  of  the 
"Annunciation"  over  the  entrance-gate  is  graceful.     In  ex- 

I  ploring  Murauo,  it  is  worth  while  to  row  up  the  great  canal 

\  thus  far  for  the  sake  of  the  njiening  to  the  lagoon. 
ffTONiNo,  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importanc-e. 
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Apolltnare,  Chubch  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 

Apostou,  Church  of  the.  The  exterior  is  nothing.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  picture  by  Veronese  in  the  interior,  *'The 
Fall  of  the  Manna."  I  have  not  seen  it ;  but,  if  it  be 
of  importance,  the  traYcller  should  compare  it  carefully  with 
Tintoret'a,  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Eoeco,  and  San  Giorgio  Mag- 
giore. 

Apostou,  Palace  at,  II.  253,  on  the  Grand  Ciinal,  near  the 
Hiulto,  opposite  the  fruit-market.  A  most  important  transi- 
tional palace.  Its  sculpture  in  the  first  story  is  peculiarly  rich 
ond  curious  ;  I  think  Venetian,  in  imitation  of  Byzantiue. 
The  sea  story  and  first  floor  are  of  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
t^eenth  century,  the  rest  modern.  Observe  that  only  one  wing 
of  the  sea  story  is  left,  the  other  half  having  been  modern- 
ized. The  traveller  should  land  to  look  at  the  capital  d^a^vn 
in  Plate  II.  of  Vol.  III.  fig.  7. 

Arsenal,  Its  gateway  is  u  curiously  picturesque  example  of 
Renaissance  workmanship,  admirably  sharp  and  expressive  in 
its  ornamental  sculpture  ;  it  is  in  many  parts  like  some  of 
the  best  Byzantine  work.  The  Greek  lions  in  front  of  it 
appear  to  me  to  deserve  more  praise  than  they  have  received  ; 
though  they  are  awkwardly  balanced  between  conventional  and 
imitative  representation,  having  neither  the  severity  proper  to 
the  one,  nor  the»veracity  necessary  for  the  other. 

B 
Badoer,  Palazzo,  in  the  Campo  San  Giovanni  in  Bragola.  A 
magnificent  example  of  the  fourteenth  century  Gothic,  circa 
1310-1320,  anterior  to  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  showing  beautiful 
ranges  of  the  fifth  order  window,  with  fragments  of  the  origi- 
nal balconies,  and  the  usual  lateral  window  larger  than  any  of 
the  rest.  In  the  centre  of  its  arcade  on  the  first  floor  is  the 
inlaid  ornament  drawn  in  Plate  VIII.  Vol.  I.  The  fresco 
painting  on  tlie  walls  is  of  later  date  ;  and  I  believe  the  heads 
which  form  the  finials  have  been  inserted  afterwards  also,  the 
original  windows  having  been  pure  fifth  order. 

The  bnikUng  is  now  a  ruin,  inhabited  by  the  lowest  orders; 
the  Brst  floor,  when  I  waa  \a*lm\e^\ce.,"^i  vvX-anxxv^X-c^k?.. 
Baffo,  Palazzo,  in  the  Campo  St.  mxxmxo^^^^^^j^^^^ 
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late  Reuaissance.  A  few  olive  leaves  and  vestiges  of  two 
figures  still  remaiu  upon  it,  of  the  fi-escoes  by  Paul  Veronese* 
with  whicli  it  was  once  adorned. 

Balbi,  Palazzo,  in  Volta  di  Caual.     Of  no  importance. 

Barbarigo,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Oanal,  next  the  Casa  Pisani. 

IJ.ate  Renaissance  ;  noticeable  only  as  a  house  in  which  some  of 
tiie  best  pictures  of  Titian  were  allowed  to  be  ruined  by  damp, 
and  oub  of  which  they  were  then  sold  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Barbaro,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  next  the  Palazzo 
Cavalli.  Tiiese  two  buildings  form  the  principal  objects  in 
the  foreground  of  the  view  which  almost  every  ai'tist  seizes 
on  his  first  traverse  of  the  Grand  CanaJ,  the  Cliurch  of  the 
Salute  forming  a  most  graccial  distance.  Neither  is,  how- 
ever, of  much  value,  except  in  general  oileet ;  but  the  Barbaro 
is  the  best,  and  the  pointed  ai'catle  in  its  side  wall,  seen  from 
the  narrow  canal  between  it  and  the  Cavalli,  is  good  Gothic, 
of  the  ciirliest  fourteenth  century  type. 
Jabnaba,  Church  of  St.  Of  no  importance. 
Jartolomeo,  Chuech  of  St.  I  did  not  go  to  look  at  the 
works  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo  which  it  contains,  fully  credit- 
ing M.  Lazari's  statement,  that  tbey  have  been  "  Barbaramente 
sfigurati  da  mani  imperite,  che  pretendevano  ristaurarH, "  Oth- 
erwise the  church  is  of  no  importance. 
[Basso,  Church  of  St.  Of  no  importance. 
Jattagia,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Of  no  importance. 
Jecoherie.  See  QuERifri. 
IBembo,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  next  the  Casa  Manin.  A 
noble  Gothic  pile,  cii'ca  1350-1380,  which,  before  it  was  painted 
by  the  modern  Venetians  with  the  two  most  valuable  colors  of 
Tintoret,  Bianco  e  Nero,  by  being  whitewashed  above,  and 
turned  into  a  coal  warehouse  below,  must  have  been  among  the 
most  noble  in  effect  on  the  whole  Grand  Canal.  It  stiU  forma 
a  beautifnl  group  with  the  Rialto,  some  large  shipping  being 
generally  anchored  at  its  quay.  Its  sea  story  and  entresol  are 
of  earlier  date,  I  believe,  than  the  rest;  the  doors  of  the  former 
are  Byzantine  (see  above,  Final  Appendix,  under  head 
**  Jambs") ',  and  above  the  entresol  is  a  tjeautifnl  Byzantine 
cornice,  built  into  the  wall,  and  harmonizing  well  with  the 
Gothic  work. 
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Bembo,  1'alazzo,  in  the  CuUe  3Iagno,  at  the  Oumpo  de'  due  Pozzi, 
close  to  the  Arsenal.  Noticed  by  Lazari  and  8elvatico  as  hav- 
ing a  very  interesting  staircase.  It  is  early  Gothic,  circa  1330, 
bnt  not  a  whit  more  interesting  than  many  others  of  similar 
date  and  design.  See  **Contarini  Porta  de  Ferro,"  "Mora- 
eini^"  "Sanudo,"and  '^Minelli." 

Benedetto,  Campo  op  St.  Do  not  fail  to  see  the  sni>©rb, 
though  partially  ruinous,  Gothic  palace  fronting  this  little 
square.  It  is  yery  late  Gotliic,  just  passing  into  Renaissance; 
unique  in  Venice,  in  masculine  character,  united  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  incipient  style.  Observe  especially  the  brackets 
of  the  balconies,  the  flower-work  on  tlie  cornices,  and  the  ara- 
besques on  the  angles  of  the  balconies  themselves. 

Benedetto,  Church  op  St.    Of  no  importance. 

Bernardo,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  A  very  noble  pile  of 
early  fifteenth  centui'y  Gothic,  founded  on  the  Ducal  Palace. 
The  traceries  in  its  lateral  windows  are  both  rich  and  imnsnal. 

Bernardo,  Palazzo,  at  St.  Polo.  A  glorious  palace,  on  a  nar-j 
row  canal,  in  a  part  of  Venice  now  inhabited  by  the  lowe 
orders  only.  It  is  rather  late  Central  Gothic,  circa  1380-1400, 
but  of  the  finest  kind,  and  superb  in  its  effect  of  color  when 
seen  from  the  side.  A  capital  in  the  interior  court  is  much 
praised  by  Selvatico  and  Lazari,  because  its  "foglie  d'  acanto" 
(anything  by  the  by,  but  iicanthus),  *'  quasi  agitate  de  vonto  si 
attorcigliano  d'  intomo  alia  campana,  concetto  non  indegno 
delta  heir  epota  grecaP'  Does  this  mean  "epoca  Bisantina?" 
The  capital  is  simply  a  translation  into  Gothic  sculpture  of  the 
Byzantine  ones  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi 
(see  Plate  VIII.  Vol.  I.  fig.  14),  and  is  far  inferior  to  either. 
But,  taken  as  a  whole,  I  think  that,  after  the  Dueal  Palace,  this 

,  the  noblest  in  effect  of  all  in  Venice. 
RENTA,  Banks  of  the,  I.  354.  Villas  on  the,  I.  354. 

BusiNELLO,  Casa,  II.  391. 

Byzantine  Palaces  generally,  II,  118. 


C 

fCUjVEBLENQHi,  Palace  op  the,  beside  the  Rialto.    A  graceful 
work   of  tlje  early  Eenaissmce  i^l^'l^^  ^aa&wv^  vcv^a  Rowan 
Meuaissanee.    Its  details  at©  mt&noT  \«mo%\.  ^  VV^— -  -* 
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the  school.  The  "Oaincrlcnghi,'^  properly  *' Oamerlenghi  di 
Coniune,"  were  the  three  officers  or  ministers  who  had  care  of 
the  uJminiatrati()Q  of  public  expenses. 

Cancellakia,  II.  393. 

Cancian-o,  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 

Cappello,  Palazzo,  at  St.  Apoual.  Or  no  interest.  Some  sayl 
that  Biancii  Cappello  fled  fi'om  it;  hut  the  tradition  seems  to 
flnetnate  between  the  Turioua  housea  belonging  to  her  family, 
fCAKiTA,  CnuRcn  OF  THE.  Once  an  interesting  Gothic  church  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  lately  defaced,  and  applied  to  some  of 
the  usual  inportant  purposes  of  the  modem  Italians.  The 
effect  of  its  ancient  fa<;ade  may  partly  be  guessed  at  from  the 
pictures  of  Canaletto,  but  only  guessed  at;  Gaoaletto  being  less  I 
to  be  trusted  for  renderings  of  details,  tiian  the  rudest  and 
most  ignorant  painter  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

yARMiNi,  Chceoh  of  THE.  A  most  interesting  church  of  latQ 
thu'teenth  century  work,  but  much  altered  and  defaced.  Its 
nave,  in  which  the  early  shafts  and  eapit^ils  of  the  pure  trun- 
cate form  are  unaltered,  is  very  fine  in  effect;  its  lateral  porch 
is  quaint  and  beautiful,  decorated  with  Byzantine  circular 
sculptures  (of  which  the  central  one  is  given  in  Vol.  II,  Plate 
XJ.  fig.  5),  and  supported  on  two  shafts  whose  capitals  are 
the  most  archaic  examples  of  the  pure  Rose  form  that  I  know 
in  Venice. 

There  is  a  glorious  Tiutoret  over  the  first  altar  on  the  right 
in  entering;  the  "  Circumcision  of  Christ."  I  do  not  know 
an  aged  hetwl  either  more  beautiful  or  more  picturesque  than 
that  of  the  high  priest.  The  cloister  is  full  of  notable  tombs, 
nearly  all  dated;  one,  of  the  fifteenth  centuryj  to  the  left  on 
entering,  is  interesting  fi-om  the  color  still  left  on  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  its  sculptured  roses. 

^ASSANO,  Church  of  St.  This  church  must  on  no  account  be 
miesed,  as  it  contains  three  Tintorets,  of  which  one,  the 
"Crucifixion,"  is  among  the  finest  in  Europe.  There  is  nothing 
worth  notice  in  the  building  itself,  except  the  jamb  of  an 
ancient  door  (left  in  the  Renaissance  buildings,  facing  the 
canal),  which  has  been  given  among  the  examples  of  Byzantine 

L jambs;    and  the  traveller  may,  therefore,  devote  his  entire 
attention  to  the  tliree  pictures  in  the  chancel. 
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1.  The  CrMcifixioH.     (On  the  left  of  the  high  altar.)     It 
refreshing  to  find  a  picture  taken  care  of,  and  in  a  brigb 
though  not  a  good  light,  bo  that  such  parts  of  it  as  are  seen  at 
al^  are  seen  welL     It  is  also  in  a  better  state  than  most  picture 
in  galleries,  and  most  remarkable  for  its  new  and   Strang 
treatment  of  the  subject     It  seems  to  hare  been  painted  more 
for  the  ai-tist's  own  delight,  than  with  any  labored  attempt  i 
compofiition;  the  horiizon  is  so  low  that  the  spectator  mn 
tancy  himself  Inng  at  full  length  on  the  gra^,  or  rather  amon^ 
the  brambles  and  luxuriant  weeds,  of  which  the  foreground  ia 
entirely  composed.    Among  these,  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ 
\  fallen  at  the  foot  of  the  cross;  the  rambhng  briars  and  wil 
1  thrown  here  and  there  over  its  folds  of  rich,  but  pala 
crimson.     Behind  them,  and  seen  through  them,  the  heads 
a  troop  of  Roman  soldiers  are  raised  against  the  sky; 
above   them,   tlieir  spears  and   halberds  form  a  thin  for 
against  the  horizontal  clouds.     The  three  crosses  are  put  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  picture,  and  its  centre  is  occupied 
by  the  executioners,  one  of  whom,  standing  on  a  ladder,  w 
ceives  from  the  other  at  once  the  sponge  and  the  tablet  wit^ 
the  letters  IN  EL     The  Madonna  and  St.  John  are  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  superbly  painted,  lilce  all  the  rest,  but  quite  sub- 
ordinate.    In  fact,  the  whole  mind  of  the  painter  seems 
have  been  set  upon  making  the  princijials  accessary,  aud  tli 
accessaries  principal     We  look  first  at  the  grass,  and  then 
the  scarlet  robe;  and  then  at  the  clump  of  distant  spears,  and 
then  at  the  sky,  and  last  of  all  at  the  cross.     As  a  piece  i 
color,  the  picture  is  notable  for  its  extreme  mode^sty.     Ther 
is  not  a  single  very  full  or  bright  tint  in  any  part,  and  yet  th^ 
color  is  delighted  fu  throughout;  not  the  slighte«t  touch  os  it 
but  is  delicious.    It  is  worth  notice  also,  and  especially,  becaus 
this  picture  being  in  a  fresh  state  we  are  sure  of  one  fact,  that? 
like  nearly  all  other  great  colorists,  Tintoret  was  afraid  of 
light  greens  in  his  vegetation.     He  often  uses  dark  blue  greei] 
in  his  shadowed  trees,  but  here  where  the  grass  is  in  full  liglr 
it  ia  all  painted  with  various  hues  of  sober  brown,  more  e&\ 
cially  where  it  crosses  the  crimson  robe.     The  handling  of  th" 
whole  is  in  his  noblest  mauviCT',  axvii  1  toTWixdev  the  \ucturo_ 
generally  quite  beyond  aV\  pme.    Ix.^'^a  cVeas^^^A^o^ 
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Bomc  years  ago,  but  not  injured,  or  at  least  »s  little  injured  aa 
it  is  possible  for  a  picture  to  be  which  has  uudergono  any 
cleuuiug  process  whatsoever. 

2.  The  liesurreciion,  (Over  the  high  iiltiir.)  The  lowei* 
part  of  this  picture  is  entirely  concealed  by  a  miniature  temple, 
about  five  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  the  alter;  certainly  an  in- 
sult little  expected  by  Tintorct,  as,  by  getting  on  steps,  and 
looking  over  the  said  temple,  one  may  see  that  the  lower  figures 
of  the  picture  are  the  most  labored.  It  ia  strange  that  the 
painter  never  seemed  able  to  conceive  this  subject  with  any 
power,  and  in  the  present  work  he  is  marvellously  hampered 
by  various  types  and  conventionalities.  It  is  not  a  painting  of 
the  Hesnrrection,  but  of  Roman  Catholic  saints,  Ihinking 
about  the  Resurrection.  On  one  side  of  the  tomb  is  a  bishop 
in  full  robes,  on  the  other  a  female  saint,  1  know  not  who; 
beneath  it,  an  angel  playing  on  an  organ,  and  a  cherub  blowing 
it;  and  other  cherubs  flying  about  the  sky,  with  llowera;  the 
whole  conception  being  a  mass  of  Renaissance  absurdities.  lb 
is,  moreover,  heavily  painted,  over-done,  and  over-finished; 
and  the  forms  of  the  cherubs  utterly  heavy  and  vulgar.  I 
cannot  help  fancying  the  picture  has  been  restored  in  some 
way  or  another,  but  there  is  still  great  power  in  parts  of  it 
If  it  be  a  really  untouched  Tintoret,  it  is  a  highly  curious  ex- 
ample of  failure  from  over-labor  on  a  subject  into  which  his 
mind  was  not  thrown:  the  color  is  hot  and  harsh,  and  felt  to 
be  so  more  painfully,  from  its  opposition  to  the  grand  coolness 
and  chastity  of  the  "  Crucifixion."  The  face  of  the  angel 
playing  the  organ  is  highly  elaborated;  so,  also,  the  flying 
cherubs. 

3.  The  Descent  inio  Hades.  (On  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
high  altar.)  Much  injured  and  little  to  be  regretted.  I  never 
was  more  puzzled  by  any  picture,  the  painting  being  through- 
out careless,  and  in  some  places  utterly  bad,  and  yet  not  like 
modem  work;  the  principal  figure,  however,  of  Eve,  has  either 
been  redone,  or  is  scholar's  work  altogether,  as,  I  suspect,  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  picture.  It  looks  as  if  Tintoret  had  sketched 
it  when  he  was  ill,  left  it  to  a  bad  scholar  lowovV  oun^iVCvx,  ?t\v^ 
then  Gnisbed  it  in  a  hurry;  but  he  has  as3UTei\"vj  \\aA.  eo"«\^*CoS.\N% 

do  with  it;  it  is  not  likely  that  anybody  eVs©  ^o\i\*iV^^ei  — 
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fused  all  aid  from  the  usual  gpectral  company  with  -which  com- 
mou  painters  fill  the  scene.  Broiizino,  for  instance,  coveris  his 
canvaa  with  eveiy  form  of  nionster  that  his  sluggish  imagination 
could  coin.  Tintoret  admits  only  a  somewhat  haggard  Adam, 
a  gi-aceful  Ere,  two  or  three  Venetians  in  coui't  dress,  seen 
amongst  the  smoke,  and  a  Satan  represented  as  a  handsome 
youth,  recognizable  only  by  the  claws  on  his  feet.  The  picture 
is  dark  and  spoiled,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  there  are  no  demons 
or  spectres  m  it.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  master's 
caprice,  but  it  considerably  diminishes  the  interest  of  a  work 
in  other  ways  unsatisfactory.  There  may  once  have  been 
mething  impressive  in  the  shooting  in  of  the  rays  at  the  top 
the  cavern,  as  well  as  in  the  strange  grass  that  grows  in  the 
bottom,  whose  infernal  character  ia  indicated  by  its  all  being 
knotted  together;  but  so  little  of  these  parts  can  be  seen,  that 
it  is  not  worth  spending  time  on  a  work  certainly  unworthy  of 
the  master,  and  in  great  part  probably  never  seen  by  him. 

Cattarina,  CircTicn  of  St.,  said  to  contain  a  chef-d'muvre  of 
Paul  Veronese,  the  "Marriage  of  St.  Catherine."  I  have  not 
seen  it. 

Cavalli,  Palazzo,  opposite  the  Academy  of  Arts.  An  impos- 
ing pile,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  of  Renaissance  Gothic,  but  of 
little  merit  in  the  details;  and  the  effect  of  its  traceries  has 
been  of  late  destroyed  by  the  fittings  of  modern  external  blinds. 
Its  balconies  ai-e  good,  of  the  later  Gotliic  type.  See  "  B ar- 
ea ru." 

Catalli,  Palazzo,  next  the  Oasa  Grimani  (or  Post-Office),  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  canal.  Good  Gothic,  founded 
on  the  Ducid  Palace,  circa  1380.  The  capitals  of  the  first 
story  are  remarkably  rich  in  the  deep  fillets  at  the  necks.  The 
crests,  heads  of  sea-horses,  inserted  between  the  windows,  ap- 
pear  to  be  later,  but  are  very  fine  of  their  kind. 

CicoGNA,  Palazzo,  at  San  Sebastiano,  II.  265. 

Clemekte,  Church  of  St.  On  an  island  to  the  sonth  of 
Venice,  fi'om  which  the  view  of  the  city  is  peculiarly  beautiful. 
See  "ScALZL" 

CoNTARiNi  Porta  di  Ferro,  Palazzo,  near  the  Church  of  St. 
John  and  F&u]^  so  called  trom  t\\ci  \je^\x\,\l\3\  vsoiK^Q^tt  qu  a 

door,  which  was  some  time  ago  U^i^eu  C^o-rtv  Xi^  *C^w^v^^ 
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and  sold,  Mr.  ILawdon  B];own  rescued  some  of  the  ornamenta 
from  the  hands  ot  the  bhicksmith,  who  had  bought  them  for 
old  iron.  The  head  of  the  door  is  a  veiy  interesting  stone 
arch  of  the  early  thirteenth  century,  already  drawn  in  my 
folio  work.  In  the  mterior  court  is  a  beautiful  remnant  of 
stairciise,  with  a  piece  of  balcony  at  the  top,  circa  1350,  and 
one  of  the  most  richly  and  carefully  wi-onght  in  Venice.  The 
palace,  judging  by  these  remnants  (all  that  are  now  left  of  it, 
except  a  single  traceried  window  of  the  same  date  at  the  turn 
of  the  stair),  must  once  have  been  among  the  most  magnificent 
in  Venice. 
toNTAEiNi  (delle  Figube),  Palazzo,  on  the   Grand   Canal, 

ni.  17. 

ioNTARiNi  DAI  ScRiGKi,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  A 
Gothic  building,  founded  on  the  Ducal  Palace.  Two  llenais- 
sance  statues  in  niches  at  the  sides  give  it  its  name. 

'oNTARiifT   Fasax,  Palazzo,  OH   the  Grand  Canal,  II.  244. 
The  richest  work  of  the  fifteenth  century  domestic  Gothic  in 
Venice,  but  notable  more  for  richness  than  excellence  of  design. 
In  one  respect,  however,  it  deserves  to  he  regarded  with  atten- 
tion,  as   showing   how  much    beauty  and   dignity  may  be 
bestowed  on  a  very  small  and  unimportant  dwelling-liou&e  by 
Gothic  gculpture.     Foolish  criticisms  upon  it  have  appeared 
in  English  accounts  of  foreign  buildings,  objecting  to  it  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  *' ill-proportioned;"'  the  simple  fact  being, 
that  there  was  no  room  in  this  part  of  the  canal  for  a  wider 
house,  and  that  its  builder  made  its  rooms  as  comfortable  as 
he  could,  and  its  windows  and  balconies  of  a  convenient  size 
for  those  who  were  to  see  through  them,  and  stand  on  them, 
and  left  the  "  proportions"  outside  to  take  care  of  themselves; 
which,  indeed,  they  have  Yery  sufficiently  done;   for  though. 
the  house  thus  honestly  confesses  its  diminutiveness,  it  is 
nevertheless  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  very  noblest- 
reach  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  would  be  nearly  as  great  a  loss, 
if  it  were  destroyed,  as  the  Church  of  La  Salute  itself. 
}n:ARisi,  Palazzo,  at  St.  Luca.     Of  no  importance. 
RNER  BELLA  Ca'  grak-de,  Palazzo,  ot\  t\\e  Gtravv^.  Cj^caaX.. 
One  of  the  worst  and  coldest  buildings  oi  t"ke  c^TL\,x?iN. '^'^'a^'?!'- 
mnce.     It  Is  on  a  grand  scale,  and  is  a  co^aap\c^x.o\^a  <J«i\^<^'^ 
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rising  over  the  roofe  of  the  neighl>oring  houses  in  the  varions 
aspects  of  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  in  the  general 
view  of  Venice  from  Sau  Clemeute. 
ORNER  BELLA  Regixa,  Palazzo.    A  lats  Reiiaissance  building 
of  no  merit  or  interest. 
!0RNER  Moc^iGO,  Palazzo,  at  St.  Polo.     Of  no  interest. 
ORiTER  Spixelli,  Palazzo,  od  the  Grand  Canal.     A  graceful 
and  interesting  example  of  the  early  Renaissance,  remarkable 
for  its  pretty  circular  balconies. 
Corner,  Raccolta.     I  must  refer  tlie  reMer  to  M.  Lazari^a 
Guide  for  an  account  of  this  collection,  which,  however,  ought 
\y  to  be  visited  if  the  traveller  is  not  pressed  for  time. 

D 
ANDOLO,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  CanaL  Between  the  Casa 
Loredan  and  Ciisa  Bembo  is  a  range  of  modem  buildings, 
some  of  which  occupy,  I  believe,  the  sit*  of  the  palace  once 
inhabited  by  the  Doge  Henry  Dandolo.  Fragments  of  carlj 
architecture  of  the  Byzantine  school  may  still  be  traced  in 
many  ])laces  among  their  foundations,  and  two  doors  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Csisa  Bembo  itself  belong  to  the  same  group. 
There  is  only  one  existing  palao^  however,  of  any  valae,  on 
this  spot,  a  very  small  but  rich  Gothic  one  of  aboat  1300,  with 
two  gi'oups  of  fourth  order  windows  in  its  second  and  third 
stories,  and  some  Byzantine  circular  mouldings  baQt  into  it 
above.  This  is  still  reported  to  have  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Pandolo,  and  ought  to  be  carefoUj  pioserTed,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  ancient  Gothic  palaces  which  yet 
remain. 

>AXIEU  Albebgo,     See  Xaxi. 
\  PoxTB.  pAXJixia    Of  DO  interest 

Dario,  PAUiUO,  L  370;  m,  211. 

ASTA  Di  Mare,  at  the  eeparatioaol  Uie  Onwl  Obatf  1 
the  Gindeeca.  A  barbarona  boilduvif  ol  tiie  time  of  the  Oro- 
teeqae  Reaaissanoe  {16*6).  rendoed  isiereetiiig  only  b?  its 
posicfoD.  Tlie  statue  of  F(fft«ae^  ftnung  the  «eatiiereoek« 
siandii^  od  the  world,  is  alike  dianotaristie  ci  the  ooaoeits  of 
the  tiiae,  and  of  the  Vai|tt  isbA.  ygmaa^^\ki^\uLdmjs  of 
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)ONATO,  Church  or  St.,  at  Muraao,  II.  31. 

)ona',  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.     I  believe  the  pal 
dosoribcd  under  tliis  name  as  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  M» 
Lazari,  is  that  which  I  have  called  the  Braided  Ilouse,  11. 132, 
392. 

I*  Oro  Casa.  a  noble  pile  of  very  quaint  Gothic,  once  superb 
in  general  effect,  but  now  destroyed  by  restorations.  I  saw  the 
beautiful  slabs  of  red  marble,  which  formed  the  bases  of  its 
balconies,  and  were  carved  into  noble  spiral  moiildingH  of 
etrange  sections,  half  a  foot  deep,  dashed  to  pieces  when  I  was 
last  in  Yenice;  its  glorions  interior  staircase,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  Gothic  monument  of  the  kind  in  Venice,  had  been 
carried  away,  piece  by  piece,  and  sold  for  waste  marble,  two 
years  before.  Of  what  remains,  the  most  beautiful  portions 
are,  or  were,  when  I  last  saw  them,  the  capitals  of  the  windows 
in  the  upper  story,  most  glorious  sculpture  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  fantastic  window  traceries  are,  I  think,  later; 
but  the  rest  of  the  ai*chitoeture  of  this  palace  is  anomalous,  and 
I  cannot  venture  to  give  any  decided  opinion  respecting  it. 
Parts  of  its  mouldings  are  quite  Byzantine  in  character,  but 
look  somewhat  like  imitations. 

>ucAL  Palace,  I.  29;  history  of,  II.  283,  etc.;  III.  199;  plan 
and  section  of,  IT.  282,  283;  description  of,  II.  304,  etc.;  series 
of  its  capitals,  IL  332,  etc.;  spandrils  of,  I.  299,  415;  shafts 
of,  I.  413;  traceries  of,  derived  from  those  of  the  Frari,  II. 
234;  angles  of,  II-  239;  main  balcony  of,  II.  245;  base  of.  III, 
212;  Rio  Facade  of,  III,  25;  paintings  in,  II.  372.  The  mul- 
titude of  works  by  various  masters,  which  cover  the  walls  of 
this  palace  is  so  great,  that  the  traveller  is  in  generid  merely 
wearied  and  confused  by  them.  He  had  better  refuse  all  at- 
tention except  to  the  following  works: 

1.  Paradise,  by  Tintoret;  at  the  extremity  of  the  Groat 
Council  chamber.  I  found  it  impossible  to  count  the  number 
of  figures  in  this  picture,  of  which  the  groupiug  is  so  intricate, 
that  at  tho  upper  part  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  one  figure 
from  another;  but  I  counted  150  important  figures  in  one  half 
of  it  alone;  so  that,  as  there  are  nearly  as  maivy  m  ^wXi^vc^^va.'sai^ 
position,  the  total  nnmber  cannot  be  nndex  50^.     \\i^\eN<a  "C«i 

js,  on  the  whole,  Tintoret's  chef-d'ceuvre;  'Ctaavi^^'^'^^'^'^^ 
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that  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  read  it,  and  therefore  less 
wondorf  111  pictures  are  preferred  to  it  I  have  not  myself  been 
able  to  study  except  a  few  fragments  of  it,  all  executed  in  his 
finest  manner;  but  it  may  assist  a  hurried  observer  to  point 
out  to  him  that  the  whole  composition  is  divided  into  concen- 
tric zones,  represented  one  above  another  like  the  stories  of  a 
cupola,  round  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Madonna,  at  the 
central  and  highest  point:  both  these  figures  are  exceedingly 
dignified  and  beautiful.  Bct-vveen  each  zone  or  belt  of  the 
nearer  figures,  the  white  tlistances  of  heaven  are  seen  filled 
with  floating  spirits.  The  picture  is,  on  the  whole,  wonder- 
fully preserved,  and  the  most  precious  thing  that  Venice  pos- 
sesses. She  will  not  possess  it  long;  for  the  Venetian  acade- 
mieiana,  finding  it  exceedingly  unlike  their  own  works,  declare 
it  to  want  harmony,  and  are  going  to  retouch  it  to  their  own 
ideas  of  perfection. 

2.  Siege  of  Zara  ;  the  first  picture  on  the  right  on  entering 
the  Sala  del  Scrutinio.  It  ie  a  mere  battle  piece,  in  wliich  the 
figures,  like  the  arrows,  are  put  in  by  the  score.  There  are 
high  merits  in  the  thing,  and  so  much  invention  that  it  is 
possible  Tintoret  may  have  made  the  sketch  for  it ;  but,  if  ex- 
ecuted by  him  at  all,  he  has  done  it  merely  in  the  temper  in 
which  a  sign-painter  meets  the  wishes  of  an  ambitious  land- 
lord, lie  seems  to  have  been  ordered  to  represent  all  the 
events  of  the  battle  at  once  ;  and  to  liave  felt  that»  provitled 
he  gave  men,  arrows,  and  ships  enough,  his  employers  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied.  The  picture  is  a  vast  one,  some  thirty 
feet  by  fifteen. 

Various  other  pictures  will  be  pointed  out  by  the  custode, 
in  these  two  rooms,  as  worthy  of  attention,  but  they  are  only 
historically,  nut  artistically,  interesting.  The  works  of  Paul 
Veronese  on  the  ceiling  have  been  repainted  ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  are  by  second-rate  men.  The  travel- 
ler must,  once  for  all,  be  warned  against  mistaking  the  works 
of  Domcnico  Robusti  (Domcnico  Tintoretto),  a  very  miserable 
painter,  for  those  of  his  illustrious  father,  Jacopo. 

3.  The  Doge  Grimaui  ImeeJlm/  before  Faith,  by  Titian  ;  in 
the  Sahi  dcllc  qnattro  Porte.     To  be  observed  with  care,  as 

one  of  the  most  striking  cxam\>\e&  ol  TXvvaa:^:'^^*^^.  ol  l^i^w^^ 
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and  coarseness  of  conception.  (See  above,  Vol.  1. 1\.  12.)  As 
a  work  of  mere  art,  it  is,  however,  of  great  value.  The  trav- 
eller who  1ms  been  accustomed  to  deride  Tnmer'a  indistiTict- 
ness  of  touch,  ought  to  cxamim:!  carefully  tlie  mode  of  [paiutiug 
the  Venice  in  the  distance  at  the  bottom  of  this  pictnre. 

4.  Frescoes  on  the  Hoof  of  the  Sala  delU  quallro  Forte,  by 
Tintoret.  Once  magmficent  beyond  description,  now  mere 
wrecks  (the  plaster  cnimbliiig  away  in  large  flakes),  but  yet 
deserving  of  the  most  earnest  study. 

5.  Christ  taken  doicm  from  the  Cross,  by  Tintoret ;  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sala  dci  Pregsuli.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing mythic  ])ictures  of  Venice,  two  doges  being  represented  be- 
side the  body  of  Christ,  and  a  most  noble  painting  ;  executed, 
however,  for  distant  effect,  and  seen  best  from  the  end  of  the 
room. 

6.  Venice^  Queen  of  the  Sea,  hj  Tintoret.  Central  compart- 
ment of  the  ceiling,  in  the  Sala  doi  Pregadi,  Notable  for  the 
sweep  of  its  vast  green  surges,  and  for  the  daring  character  of 
its  entire  conception,  though  it  is  wild  and  careless,  and  in 
many  respects  unworthy  of  the  master.  Note  the  way  in  which 
he  has  used  the  fantastic  forms  of  the  sea  weeds,  with  respect 
to  what  was  aljove  stated  (III.  158),  as  to  his  love  of  the  gro- 
tesque. 

7.  The  Doge  Loredmio  in  Prayer  to  the  Virginj  by  Tintoret; 
in  the  same  room*  Sickly  and  pale  in  color,  yet  a  grand  work; 
to  be  studied,  however,  more  for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  a 
great  man  does  *'  to  order,"  when  he  is  wearied  of  what  is  re- 
quired from  iiim,  than  for  its  own  merit. 

8.  St.  George  and  the  Princess.  There  are,  besides  the 
'^Paradise,"  only  six  pictures  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  as  f ar  aa  I 
know,  which  Tintoret  painted  carefully,  and  those  are  all  ex- 
ceedingly tioe:  the  most  finished  of  these  are  in  the  Anti-Col- 
Icgio;  but  those  that  are  most  majestic  and  characteristic  of 
the  master  are  two  obloug  ones,  made  to  fill  the  panels  of  the 
walls  in  the  Auti-Chiesetta;  these  two,  each,  I  suppose,  about 
eiglit  feet  by  six,  are  in  his  most  fiiaiet  and  noble  manner. 
There  is  excessively  little  color  in  them,  their  prevalent  toofe 
being  a  greyish  brown  opposed  with  grey,  b\acY,  wa^Ltx'scr'j  n<»s^ 
Tusaet.     Thvy  arv  i/i inly  painted,  perfect  \i\  towe,  vlw^  <>joo« 
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uutonchod.  The  first  of  them  is  •  *  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"' 
Iho  subject  being  treated  iu  aucw  andcurioas  waj.  The  prin- 
cijml  figure  is  the  princess,  who  sits  sistride  on  the  dragon's 
tifick,  holding  him  by  a  bridle  of  silken  riband;  St.  George 
stands  above  and  behind  her,  holding  his  hands  over  her  head 
as  if  to  bless  her,  or  to  keep  the  dragon  quiet  by  heavenly 
jwwer;  and  a  monk  stands  by  on  the  right,  looking  gravely 
on.  There  is  no  expression  or  life  in  the  dragon,  though  the 
white  flashes  in  its  eye  are  very  ghastly:  but  the  wliole  thing 
is  entirely  typical ;  and  the  princess  is  not  so  much  represente*] 
riding  on  the  dragon,  as  supposed  to  be  placed  by  St,  George 
in  an  attitude  of  perfect  victory  over  her  chief  enemy.  She 
has  a  full  rich  dross  of  dull  red,  but  her  figure  is  somewhat 
i;ngraceful.  St.  George  is  in  grey  armor  and  grey  drapery, 
and  has  a  beautiful  face;  his  figure  entirely  diirk  against  the 
ilistunt  sky.  There  is  a  study  for  this  picture  in  the  Man- 
friui  Palace. 

9.  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Jerome.    This,  the  companion  pic- 
ture, has  even  less  color  than  its  opposite.     It  is  nearly  all 
brown  and  grey;   the  fig-leaves  and  olive-leaves  brown,  the 
faces  brown,  the  dresses  brown,  and  St.  Andrew   holding  a 
great  brown  cross.     There  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  color, 
except  the  grey  of  the  sky,  which  approaches  in  some  places  a 
little  to  blue,  and  a  single  piece  of  dirty  brick-red  in  St 
Jerome's  dress  ;  and  yet  Tiutoret's  gre^itness  hardly  ever  shows 
more  than  in  the  management  of  such  sober  tints.     I  would 
rather  have  these  two  small  brown  pictures,  and  two  others  in 
the  Academy  perfectly  brown  also  in  their  general  tone— the 
**  Cain  and  xA-bel"  and  the  "Adam  and  Eve," — than  .ill  the 
other  small  pictures  in  Venice  put  together,  which  he  painted 
in  bright  colors,  for  altar  iiieces;  but  I  never  saw  two  pictures 
which  so  nearly  approached  grisailles  as  these,  and  yet  wca' 
delicious  pieces  of  color.     I  do  not  know  if  I  am  right  in  call- 
ing one  of  the  saints  St.  Andrew.     He  stands  holding  a  grrw" 
upright  wooden  cross  against  the  sky,     St.  Jerome  reclines  »t 
his  feet,  against  a  rock,  over  which  some  glorious  fig  leaves  .lad 
olive  bnmchea  arc  shtwting ;  every  line  of  them  studied  with 
the  most  cxi^msite  e.ate,  avL^">se\.  c^v?\.  ^iK'Ocv  ^^xt^ect  freodoro. 
10.    Bacchus  and  Ariadne.    T\vcxs^^i%^^\«ift.^aJC^\s^w^V"^*<s^^ 
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careful  pictures  by  Tintoret,  wliicli  occupy  the  angles  of  tbe 
AnH-Collcgio.  Once  one  of  the  noblest  pictures  in  the  world, 
bat  now  miserably  faded,  the  sun  being  allowed  to  full  on  it 
all  day  long.  The  design  of  the  forms  of  the  leafage  round 
the  head  of  the  Bacchua,  and  the  floating  grace  of  the  female 
figure  al>ovej  will,  however,  always  give  interest  to  this  picture, 
ujilesa  it  be  repainted. 

The  other  three  Tintorets  in  this  room  are  careful  and  fine, 
but  far  inferior  to  the  '*  Bacclius  ;"  and  the  "  A^ulcan  and  the 
Cyclops"  ia  a  singularly  meagre  and  vulgar  study  of  common 
models. 

11.  Europa,  by  Paul  Veronese  :  in  the  same  room.  One  of 
the  veiy  few  pictures  which  both  possess  and  deserve  a  high 
reputation. 

13.  Venice  enthroned,  by  Paul  Veronese  ;  on  the  roof  of  the 
same  room.  One  of  the  grandest  pieces  of  frank  color  in  the 
Ducal  Palace. 

13.  Venice,  and  the  Doge  Sebastian  Venier ;  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Sala  del  Collegio.  An  unrivalled  Paul  Veronese, 
far  finer  even  than  the  "  Europa/' 

14.  Marriage  of  St.  CfeMen'n^,  by  Tintoret ;  in  the  same 
room.  An  inferior  picture,  but  the  figure  of  St.  Catherine  is 
quite  exquisite.  Note  how  her  veil  falls  over  her  form,  show- 
ing the  sky  through  it,  as  an  alpine  cascade  falls  over  a  marble 
rock. 

There  ai-c  three  other  Tintorets  on  the  walls  of  this  room, 
but  all  inferior,  though  full  of  power.  Note  especially  the 
painting  of  the  lion's  wings,  and  of  the  colored  carpet,  in  the 
one  neai-est  the  throne,  the  Doge  Alvise  Mocenigo  adoring  the 
Redeemer. 

The  roof  is  entirely  by  Paul  Veronese,  and  the  ti-aveUer  who 
really  loves  painting,  ought  to  get  leave  to  come  to  this  room 
whenever  he  chooses ;  and  should  pass  the  eunny  summer 
mornings  there  again  and  again,  wandering  now  and  then  into 
the  Anti-Collegio  and  Sala  dei  Pregadi,  and  coming  back  to 
rest  under  the  wings  of  the  couched  lion  at  the  feet  of  the 
**  Mocenigo."  He  will  no  otherwise  entei  bo  ^c^g^Vj  mVo  'Ocvssj 
Leai't  of  Venice, 
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Emo,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal     Of  no  interest. 

Ebizzo,  Palazzo,  neai-  the  Arsenal,  II.  363. 

Erizzo,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  nearly  opposite  theFou- 
daco.  de' Tiirchi.  A  Gothic  palace,  with  a  single  range  of 
windows  founded  on  the  Ducal  traceries,  and  bold  capiUils. 
It  has  been  above  referred  to  in  the  notice  of  tracery  bars. 

EiFEMiA.  Chukchof  St.  A  Small  and  defaccd,  but  very  curious, 
early  Gothic  church  on  the  Giudecca.  Kot  worth  visiting, 
nnless  the  trareller  is  seriously  interested  in  architecture. 

Ei'ROPA,  Alb»rgo,  all'.  Once  a  Giustiniani  Palace.  Good 
Gothic,  circa  1400,  but  much  altered. 

EVANGELISTI,  CaSA  DEGLI,  II.  265. 

Facanon,  Palazzo  (alla  Fava).     A  fair  example  of  the  fif- 

Iteenth  century  Gothic,  founded  on  Ducal  Palace. 
Fa  lire,  Palazzo,  at  the  iVpostoli.     Above,  II.  253. 
Fantino,  Chuii<.'H  op  St.     Said  to  contain  a  John  Bellini, 
otherwise  of  no  importance. 
Fausetti,  Palazzo,  on  the  Gr.ind  Canal,  II.  124,  393, 
Fava,  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 
Felice,  Church  op  St.     Said  to  contain  aTintoret,  which,  if 
untouched,  I  should  conjecture,  from  Lazari's  statement  of  its 
subject,  St.  Demetrius  ai'med,  with  one  of  the  Ghisi  family  in 
prayer,  must  be  very  fine.     Otherwise  the  church  is  of  no  im- 
portance. 
Ferro,  Palazzo,  on   the  Grand  Canal.      Fifteenth  century 

Gothic,  very  hard  and  bad. 
Flangini,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.     Of  no  importance. 
FoxDACO  de'  Turchi,  I.  328;  II.  120,  121,  236.     The  opposite 
l)l!ite,  representing  three  of  its  capitals,  has  been  several  times 
referred  to. 
Fond  AGO  de'  Tedeschi.     A  huge  and  ugly  building  near  the 
Rialto,  rendered,  however,  peculiarly  interesting  by  remnants 
of  the  frescoes  by  Giorgione  with  which  it  was  once  covered. 
See  Vol  11,  80,  and  111.  'l^. 

FOBMOBA.  CflUHCUOg  SA^JtTJL^K^TK,  "m.  Wi,A^ 
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FoscA,  Church  of  St.  Notable  for'its  exceedingly  picturesque 
campanile,  of  late  Gothic,  but  uninjured  by  restorations,  and 
peculiarly  Venetian  in  being  crowned  by  the  cupola  instead  of 
the  pyramid,  which  would  have  been  employed  at  the  same 
period  in  any  other  Italian  city. 

FoscARi,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  The  noblest  examjjle 
in  Venice  of  the  fifteenth  century  Gothic,  founded  on  the 
Ducal  Palace,  but  lately  restored  and  spoiled,  all  but  the  stone- 
work of  the  main  windows.  The  restoration  was  necessary, 
however:  for,  when  I  was  in  Venice  in  1845,  this  palace  was  a 
foul  ruin;  its  gi'eat  hall  a  mass  of  mud,  used  as  a  back  recep- 
tacle of  a  stone-mason's  yard;  and  its  rooms  whitewashed,  and 
scribbled  over  with  indecent  caricatures.  It  has  since  been 
partially  strengthened  and  put  in  order;  but  as  the  Venetian 
municipality  have  now  given  it  to  the  Austrians  to  be  used  as 
barracks,  it  will  probably  soon  be  reduced  to  its  former  condi- 
tion. The  lower  palaces  at  the  side  of  this  building  are  said 
by  some  to  have  belonged  to  the  younger  Foscari.      See 

"  GlUSTINIANI." 

Francesco  della  Vigna,  Church  of  St.  Base  Eenaissance, 
but  must  be  visited  in  order  to  see  the  John  Bellini  in  the 
Cappella  Santa.  The  late  sculpture,  in  the  Cappella  "Giustin- 
iani,  appears  from  Lazari's  statement  to  be  deserving  of  care- 
ful study.  This  church  is  said  also  to  contain  two  pictures  by 
Paul  Veronese. 

Frari,  Church  of  the.  Founded  in  1250,  and  continued  at 
various  subsequent  periods.  The  apse  and  adjoining  chapels 
are  the  earliest  portions,  and  their  traceries  have  been  above 
noticed  (II.  234)  as  the  origin  of  those  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 
The  best  view  of  the  apse,  which  is  a  very  noble  example  of 
Italian  Gothic,  is  from  the  door  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Kocco. 
The  doors  of  the  church  are  all  later  than  any  other  portion  of 
it,  very  elaborate  Renaissance  Gothic.  The  interior  is  good 
Gothic,  but  not  interesting,  except  in  its  monuments.  Of 
these,  the  following  are  noticed  in  the  text  of  this  volume: 

That  of  Duccio  degli  Alberti,   at  pages  74,  80;   of  the 
unknown  Knight,  opposite  that  ol  "DuCiCVC>,'\XX..'^Ni\  ^^JL  "^tss^.- 
cesco  Foscari,  III.  84;  of    Giovaum  "Sftsoto,  *^ 
Peaaro,  92. 
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Besides  these  tombs,  the  traveller  ought  to  notice  carefully 
that  of  Pietro  Bernardo,  a.  tirst-rate  example  of  Reunissance 
work;  nothing  can  be  more  detestable  or  miudlcss  in  general 
dej'ign,  or  more  beautiful  in  execution.  Examine  especially 
the  griffins,  fixed  in  admiration  of  bouquets,  at  the  bottom. 
The  fruit  aud  flowers  which  arrest  the  attention  of  the  griflins 
may  well  arrest  the  traveller's  also;  nothing  can  he  finer  of 
their  kind.  The  tomb  of  Canova,  hy  Canova,  cannot  be 
missed;  consummate  in  science,  intolerjiblo  in  affectation,  ridi- 
culous in  conception,  null  and  void  to  the  uttermost  in  inven- 
tion  and  feeling.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Paolo  Savelli  is 
Bpirited;  the  monument  of  the  Beato  Pacifico,  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  Renaissance  Gothic  with  wild  crockets  (all  in  terra 
cotta).  Tliere  are  several  good  Vivarini's  in  the  church,  but 
its  chief  pictorial  treasure  is  the  John  Bellini  in  the  sacristy, 
the  most  finiabed  aud  delicate  exami>le  of  the  master  in  Venice. 

G 

Geremia,  Chtrch  op  St.     Of  no  importance. 

Gesuati,  Church  of  the.     Of  no  impoi-tanee. 

GiACOMO  DE  Lonio,  Church  of  St.,  a  most  interesting  church, 
of  the  early  thirteenth  century,  but  gi-ievously  restored.  Its 
capitals  have  been  already  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the 
earliest  Gothic;  and  it  is  said  to  contain  four  works  of  Paul 
Veronese,  but  I  have  not  examined  them.  The  pulpit  is  ad- 
mired by  the  Italians,  but  is  utterly  worthless.  The  verd^ 
antique  pillar,  in  the  south  transept,  is  a  very  noble  example 
of  the  "  Jewel  Shaft."    See  the  note  at  p.  83,  Vol.  II. 

GiAcoMO  Di  EiALTO,  Chukch  OP  St.  A  picturesque  little 
church,  on  the  Piazza  di  Rialto.  It  has  been  gi'ievously  re- 
stored, but  the  pillars  and  capitals  of  its  nave  are  certainly  of 
the  eleventh  century;  those  of  its  portico  are  of  good  centrid 
Gothic;  and  it  will  surely  not  bo  left  unvisited,  on  this  ground, 
if  on  no  other,  that  it  stands  on  the  site,  and  still  retains  the 
name,  of  the  first  church  ever  built  on  that  Rialto  wliich 
formed  the  nucleus  of  f utm'c  Venice,  aud  became  afterwards 
the  mart  of  her  merchants. 

entrance  k  a  Tci\ 
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ture.  Note  in  it,  especially,  its  beautiful  use  of  the  flower  of 
the  convolyulus.  There  are  said  to  be  still  more  beautiful 
examples  of  the  same  period,  in  the  interior.  The  cloister, 
though  much  defaced,  is  of  the  Gothic  period,  and  worth  a 
glance. 

Giorgio  de'  Greci,  Church  of  St.  The  Greek  Church.  It 
contains  no  valuable  objects  of  art,  but  its  service  is  worth 
attending  by  those  who  have  never  seen  the  Greek  ritual. 

Giorgio  dk'  Schiavoni,  Church  of  St.  Said  to  contain  a 
very  precious  series  of  paintings  by  Victor  Carpaccio.  Other- 
wise of  no  interest. 

Giorgio  in^  Aliga  (St.  George  in  the  seaweed).  Church  of  St. 
Unimportant  in  itself,  but  the  most  beautiJful  view  of  Venice 
at  sunset  is  from  a  point  at  about  two  thirds  of  the  distance 
from  the  city  to  the  island. 

Giorgio  Maggiorb,  Church  of  St.  A  building  which  owes 
its  interesting  effect  chiefly  to  its  isolated  position,  being  seen 
over  a  great  space  of  lagoon.  The  traveller  should  especially 
notice  in  its  facade  the  manner  in  which  the  central  Renais- 
sance architects  (of  whose  style  this  church  is  a  renowned 
example)  endeavored  to  fit  the  laws  they  had  established  to 
the  requirements  of  their  age.  Churches  were  required  with 
aisles  and  clerestories,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  high  central  nave 
and  lower  wings;  and  the  question  was,  how  to  face  this  form 
with  pillars  of  one  proportion.  The  noble  Romanesque  archi- 
tects built  story  above  story,  as  at  Pisa  and  Lucca;  but  the 
base  Palladian  architects  dared  not  do  this.  They  must  needs 
retain  some  image  of  the  Greek  temple;  but  the  Greek  temple 
was  all  of  one  height,  a  low  gable  roof  being  borne  on  ranges 
of  equal  pillars.  So  the  Palladian  builders  raised  first  a  Greek 
temple  with  pilasters  for  shdSts;  and,  through  the  middle  of 
its  roof  J  or  horizontal  beam,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  cornice 
which  externally  represented  this  beam,  they  lifted  another 
temple  on  pedestals,  adding  these  barbarous  appendages  to  the 
shafts,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  high  enough; 
fragments  of  the  divided  cornice  or  tie-beam  being  left  be- 
tween the  shafts,  and  the  great  door  of  the  church.  tVsxxs^  ^a^ 
between  the  pedestals.  It.  is  impossVVA©  \»  cotir«^^  ^ '^ssp 
more  gross,  more  barbarous,  more  cltti\3L\ab.m  c«\icfe\?ctfs 


servile  in  pTagiurism,  more  insipid  in  result,  more  contemptible 
under  everj  point  of  rational  regard. 

Observe,  also,  that  when  Pulladio  hjid  got  his  pediment  at 
tlio  top  of  the  church,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it; 
he  had  no  idea  of  decoruting  it  except  by  a  round  hole  in  the 
middle.  (The  traveller  should  compare,  both  m  construction 
aind  decoration,  the  Church  of  the  Kedentore  with  this  of  Sail 
Giorgio.)  Now,  a  dark  penetration  is  often  a  most  i)recious 
assistance  to  a  building  dependent  upon  color  for  its  effect; 
for  a  cavity  is  the  only  means  in  the  architect's  power  of  ob- 
taining ccrt-ain  and  ^^gorons  shadow;  and  for  this  jjurpose,  a 
circular  penetration,  Burrounded  by  a  deep  russet  marble 
moulding,  is  beautifully  Used  in  the  centre  of  the  white  field 
on  the  side  of  the  portico  of  St.  Mark'8.  But  Palladio  had 
given  up  color,  and  pierced  his  pediment  with  a  circular  cavity, 
merely  because  he  had  not  wit  enough  to  fill  it  with  sculpture. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  like  a  large  assembly  room,  and 
would  liave  been  ujideserving  of  a  moment's  attention,  but 
that  it  contains  some  most  precious  pictures,  namely; 

1.  Gathering  the  Mann<t.  (On  the  left  hand  of  the  high 
altiU*.)  One  of  Tintorot's  most  remarkable  landscapes.  A 
brook  flov^'ing  through  a  mountainous  countiy,  studded  with 
thickets  and  palm  trees;  the  congregation  have  been  long  in 
the  Wilderness,  and  are  employed  in  various  manufactures 
much  more  than  in  gathciiug  the  manna.  One  group  is 
forging,  another  grinding  manna  in  a  mill,  another  making 
shoes,  one  woman  making  a  piece  of  dress,  some  washing;  the 
main  purpose  of  Tintoret  being  evidently  to  indicate  the  con- 
tinuihf  of  the  sujjply  of  heavenly  lood.  Another  painter 
would  have  made  the  congregation  hunynng  to  gather  it,  and 
wondering  at  it;  Tintoret  at  once  makes  us  i-emembor  that 
they  liavc  been  fed  with  it  "by  the  space  of  forty  years."  It 
is  a  lai'ge  picture,  full  of  interest  and  power,  but  scattered  in 
effect,  and  not  striking  except  from  its  elaborate  landscape. 

2.  Tlie  Last  Suppe?\  (Opposite  the  former.)  These  two 
pictures  have  been  ]>ainted  for  their  jilaces,  the  subjects  being 
fJlustmth'G  of  tlie  sacTiftco  of  Ihe  mass.     This  latter  is  remark- 

abh  for  its  entire  homcWixcsft  w  V\l^  ^cticx-j^  Vwi.VxatTv\.  «>1  Uxq 
ibjoct;  the  cntertammcM.^  ^.o....  ..x..^^.x>u.^  VV^^g^^ 
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snpper  in  a  second-rate  Italian  inn,  the  lignrea  being  all  com- 
paratively uninteresting;  but  we  are  rDUiindcd  that  the  sub- 
ject is  a  sacred  one,  not  only  by  the  strong  light  shining  from 
the  head  of  Christ,  but  bceunso  the  smoke  of  the  hiriip  which 
iiangs  over  the  table  turns,  as  it  rises,  into  a  multitude  of 
angels,  all  painted  in  grey,  the  color  of  the  smoke;  and  so 
writhed  and  twisted  together  that  the  eye  hardly  at  first  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  vapor  out  of  which  they  are  formed, 
ghosts  of  countenances  and  filmy  wings  filling  up  the  intervals 
between  the  completed  heads.  The  idea  Is  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  miistcr.  The  picture  has  been  grievously 
injured,  but  still  shows  miracles  of  skill  in  the  exj)res- 
sion  of  candle-light  mixed  with  twilight;  variously  reflected 
rays,  and  half  tones  of  the  dimly  lighted  chamber,  mingled 
with  tlic  beams  of  the  lantern  and  those  from  the  head  of 
Christ,  flashing  along  the  metal  and  glass  upon  tlie  talile,  and 
under  it  along  the  floor,  and  dying  away  into  the  recesses  of 
the  room. 

3.  Martyrdom  of  various  Saints.  (Altar  piece  of  the  third 
altar  in  the  South  aisle.)  A  moderately  sized  picture,  and 
now  a  SQYj  disagreeable  one,  owing  to  the  violent  red  into 
which  the  color  tliat  formed  the  glory  of  the  angel  at  the  top 
is  changed.  It  has  been  luistily  painted,  and  only  shows  the 
artist's  power  in  the  enorgj'  of  tlie  figure  of  an  executioner 
drawing  a  how,  and  in  the  magnificent  ease  with  which  the 
other  figures  are  thrown  together  in  all  manner  of  wihl  groups 
and  dcfiaueoa  of  probability.  Stones  and  arrows  are  firing 
about  in  the  air  at  random. 

4.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  (Fourth  altar  in  the  same 
aisle.)  Painted  more  for  the  sake  of  the  portraits  at  the 
boUom,  than  of  the  Virgin  at  the  top.  A  good  picture,  but 
somewhat  tame  for  Tintoret,  and  much  injured.  The  princi- 
pal figure,  in  black,  is  still,  however,  very  fine, 

5.  Resvrrmdon  of  CJfrist     (At  the  end  of  tlie  north  aisle, 
in  the  chaj>cl   beside   the  choir.)     Another  ])ict.nre  painted 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  included  portrays,  vv\\^  TC,vu\vfVj\^^ 
Cold  in  general  conception;  its  color  has,  \\ovjvfvvjv,>N<*c\\  ^^^ 

nd  ficlicato,  liinc,  vv//ow,  and   blue  bom";  \'av^vA>j  w&oA  vv\  vl- 
!&t^  i?.*/^  which  oitr  Saviour   bears  in  "h\s  \\a\\A,  \xvxa  \^<aetv  otvV' 
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as  bright  as  the  sail  of  a  Venetian  fishing-boat,  bin  the  colors 
are  now  all  chilled,  and  the  picture  is  rather  crude  than  bril- 
liant; a  mere  wreck  of  what  it  was,  and  all  covered  with 
dropjnngs  of  wax  at  the  bottom. 

0.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  (Altar  piece  m  the  north 
transept.)  The  Saint  is  in  a  rich  prelate's  dress,  looking  as  if 
he  had  just  been  saying  mass,  kneeling  in  the  foreground,  «iinl 
perfectly  serene.  Tlie  stones  are  flying  about  him  like  hail, 
and  the  ground  is  covered  with  them  as  thickly  as  if  it  were  a 
river  bed.  But  in  the  midst  of  them,  at  the  saint's  right 
hand,  there  is  a  book  lying,  crushed  but  open,  two  or  three 
stones  which  have  torn  one  of  its  leaves  lying  upon  it.  The 
freedom  and  ease  with  which  the  leaf  is  crumpled  is  just  as 
characteristic  of  the  master  as  any  of  the  grander  features; 
no  one  but  Tiutoret  could  have  so  crushed  a  leaf;  but  the 
idea  is  still  more  chfiracteristic  of  him,  for  the  book  is  evi- 
dently meant  for  the  Mosaic  History  which  Stephen  had  just 
been  expounding,  and  its  being  crushed  by  the  stones  shows 
how  the  blind  rage  of  the  Jewe  was  violatiug  their  own  law  in 
the  murder  of  Stephen.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  are 
three  figures, — Christ,  the  Father,  and  St.  Michael.  Christ 
of  course  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  as  Stephen  saw  him 
standing;  but  there  is  little  dignity  in  this  part  of  the  concep- 
tion. In  the  middle  of  the  picture,  w^hich  is  also  the  middle 
distance,  are  three  or  four  men  throwing  stones,  with  Tin- 
toret's  usual  vigor  of  gesture,  and  behind  them  an  immense 
and  confused  crowd;  so  tliat,  at  first,  we  wonder  where  St. 
Paul  is;  but  presently  we  observe  that,  in  the  front  of  this 
crowd,  and  almofit  exacfh/  in  ike  centre  of  the  picture,  there 
is  a  figure  seated  on  the  gi-ound,  very  noble  and  quiet,  and  with 
some  loose  garments  thrown  across  its  knees.  It  is  dressed 
in  vigorous  black  and  red.  The  figure  of  the  Father  in  the 
sky  above  ia  dressed  in  black  and  red  also,  and  these  two 
figures  are  the  centres  of  color  to  the  whole  design.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  refinement  of  con- 
ception, which  withdrew  the  unconverted  St.  Paul  into  the 
distance,  so  as  entirely  to  separate  him  fr-om  the  immediate 
interest  of  the  scene,  and  yel  TOMYti.  V\\t  ^ix^vv-^  Vo  N«\v\fA\  Kq 
was  after\7ard  to  be  ral&iNd,  \^^  mNcaVvu^^  "      'wJsss^^ 
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wliich  occurred  nowliere  c\m  in  tlie  picture  except  m  the 
dregs  which  veils  the  form  of  the  Godhead.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  08  an  interesting  example  of  the  value  wliich  Ihe  painter 
put  upon  color  only;  another  oomposcr  would  have  thought  it 
necessiiry  to  exalt  the  future  apostle  by  some  peculiar  dignity 
of  action  or  expression.  The  posture  of  the  figure  is  indeed 
grand,  but  inconspicuous;  Tintoret  docs  not  depend  ujxjn  it, 
and  thinks  that  the  figure  is  quite  ennobled  enough  by  being 
JL    made  ii  key-note  of  color. 

I  It  is  also  worth  observing  how  boldly  imaginative  is  the 
B  treatment  which  covers  the  ground  with  piles  of  stones,  and 
yet  Icavea  the  martyr  appai-ently  unwounded.  Another 
painter  would  h;ive  covered  him  with  blood,  and  elaborated 
the  expression  of  pain  upon  his  countenance,  Tintoret  leaves 
us  under  no  doubt  as  to  what  maimer  of  death  he  is  dying;  he 
makes  the  air  hurtle  with  the  stones,  but  he  does  not  choose 

•  to  make  his  picture  disgusting,  or  oven  painful.  The  face  of 
the  martyr  is  serene,  and  exulting;  and  we  leave  the  picture, 
remembering  only  how  "  he  fell  asleep." 
Gtovanelu,  Palazzo,  at  the  Ponte  di  Noale.  A  fine  example 
of  fifteenth  centurj^  Gothic,  founded  on  the  Ducal  Palace. 
lOVANN"!  E  Paolo,  Church  of  St.*  Foundation  of,  III.  G9. 
An  impressive  church,  though  none  of  its  Gothic  ia  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  North,  or  with  that  of  Verona.  The 
Western  door  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  last  conditions  of 
Gothic  design  passing  into  Renaissance,  very  rich  and  beauti- 
ful of  its  kind,  especially  the  wreath  of  fruit  and  flowcra 
which  forms  its  principal  molding.  The  statue  of  Bartolomeo 
Collcone,  in  the  little  square  beside  the  churcli,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  nolilost  works  in  Italy.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
approaching  it  in  animation,  in  vigor  of  portraiture,  or  noble- 
ness of  line.  The  reader  ivill  need  Lazari's  Guide  in  making 
the  circuit  of  the  church,  which  is  full  of  interesting  monu- 
ments: but  I  wish  especially  to  direct  his  attention  to  two 
pictures,  besides  the  celebrated  Peter  Martyr:  namely, 

*I  have  nlwnv.s  cnlJed  th'm  diurdn  in  the  text,  svmpV^  **  ^^.  ^^^"^^ ' 
Wl"  not  Sts.  tfohnamf  Fun],  just  as  Ihe  Yenetiana  sw.^  %a.\x  QiXON^-xi^ 
n»olo,  and  not  Santi  O. ,  &c. 
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1-   T7ie  Crucifixion,  hy  Tintoret;    on  the   wall  of  the  lift- 
hand  aisle,  just  before  turning  into  the  transept.      A  picture 
fifteen  feet  long  by  eleven  or  twelve   bigh.      1    do   not  be- 
lieve that  either  tlie  "Miracle  of  St.  Mark,**  or    the  great 
**  Crucifixion"  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco^  cost  Tintoret  mow 
puins  than  this  comparatively  small  work,  which  is  now  uttfrly 
neglected,  covered  ivith  filth  and  cobwebs,  and  fearfully  in- 
jured.   As  a  piece  of  color,  and  light  and  shade,  it  is  alto- 
gether marvellous.     Of  all  the  fifty  tigiircs  which  tbo  pictare 
contains,  there  is  not  one  which  in  any  way  injures   or  eon- 
tends  with  another;  nay,  there  is  not  a  single  fold  of  garment 
or  touch  of  the  pencil  which  could  be  spared;  every  virtue  of 
Tintoret,  as  a  painter,  is  there  in  its  highest  degree, — color  at 
once  the  most  intense  and  the   most  delicate,  the    utmost 
decision  in  the  arrangement  of  masses  of  light,  and  yet  half 
tones  and  modulations  of  endless  variety;  and  all  executed 
with  a  magnificence  of  handling  which  no  words  are   ener- 
getic enough  to  describe.     I  have  hardly  ever  seen  a  pictu^-" 
in  which  there  was  so  much  decision,  and  so  Httle  impetuosity, 
and  in  which  so  little  was  conceded  to  haste,  to  accident,  or 
to  weakness.     It  is  too  infinite  a  work  to  be  describable;  but 
among  its  minor  passages  of  extreme  beauty,  should  especially 
bo  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the  accumulated  forms  of  the 
human  body,  wliich  fill  the  picture  from  end  to  end,  are  pre- 
vented from  being  felt  heavy,  by  the  grace  and  elasticity  of 
two  or  three  sprays  of  leafage  which  spring  fi'om  a  broken 
root  in  the  foreground,  and  rise  conspicnons  in  shadow  against 
an  interstice  filled  by  the  pale  blue,  grey,  and  golden  light  in 
which  the  distant  crowd  is  invested,  the  oflBce  of  this  foliage 
being,  in  an  artist ical  point  of  riew,  correspondent  to  that  of 
the  trees   set  l)y  the  sculptors  of  the  Biical  Palace   on   its 
angles.     But  they  have  a.  fur  more  important  meaning  in  the 
picture  than  any  artistical  one.     If  the  spectator  will  look 
carefully  at  the  root  which  I  have  called  broken,  he  will  find  that 
in  reality,  it  is  not  broken,  but  cut;  the  other  branches  of  the 
young  tree  having  Jatehj  been  cut  aioay.     When  we  rememl^er 
that  one  of  the  priuciy^al  incidents  in  great  San  Rocco  Cnxci- 
tixkm  is  the  ass  feeiling  on  vf\iWxw\  ^viXvo.  \fewc%,TNei  ^vaKV  W 
at  no  loss  to  understand  tbo  great  ^»:mW%^>x:rs?o^  Va\xi«o«v^ 
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1  branch  of  tliis  mutilated  olive  against  tho  dim  light  of  the 
distant  sky;  while,  close  beside  it,  St,  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
drugs  along  the  dust  a  while  garment — obiierve,  the  urincipal 

t  light  of  the  picture, — stained  with  the  blood  of  that  King 
l»eforo  whom,  live  days  before,  his  crucifiers  had  strewn  their 
own  garments  in  the  way. 
2.  Our  Ladij  wUh  ihe  Canierhnghi.  (In  the  centre  chajiel 
of  the  three  on  the  right  of  the  choir.)  A  remarkable  inst- 
ance of  the  theoretical  manner  of  representing  Scriptural  facts, 
»  which,  at  thi.'^  time,  sw  noted  in  tlie  siicoiid  chapter  of  this 
volume,  was  uudcrminiug  the  belief  of  the  facta  themselves. 
Three  Venetian  chambei'laina  desired  to  have  their  portraits 
painted,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  their  devotion  to  tho 
Madonna  ;  to  that  end  they  are  painted  kneeling  before  her, 
^aud  ill  order  to  account  for  their  all  three  being  together,  and 
to  give  a  thread  or  clue  to  the  story  of  the  picture,  they  are 
represented  as  the  Three  Magi  ;  but  lest  the  spectator  should 
think  it  strange  that  the  Magi  should  be  in  the  dross  of  Vene- 
tian chamberlains,  the  scene  ia  marked  as  a  mere  ideality,  by 
surrounding  the  person  of  the  Virgin  with  saints  who  lived 
five  hundred  years  after  her.  She  has  for  attendants  St. 
Theodore,  St.  Sebastian,  and  St,  Carlo  (query  St.  Joseph). 
One  hardly  knows  whether  most  to  regi'et  the  spirit  which, 
was  losing  sight  of  tho  verities  of  religious  history  in  imagina- 
tive abstractions,  or  to  praise  the  modesty  and  piety  which 
desired  rather  to  be  represented  as  kneeling  before  the  Virgin 
than  in  the  discharge  or  among  the  insignia  of  important 
1  offices  of  state. 

As  an  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  the  picture  is,  of  course, 
I'Biifiiciently  absurd  :  the  St.  Sebiistian  leans  back  in  the  corner 
to  be  out  of  the  way  ;  the  three  Magi  kneel,  without  tlie 
iBlightest  appearance  of  emotion,  to  a  Madonna  seated  in  a 
[Venetian  loggia  of  tho  fifteenth  century,  and  tliree  Venetian 
pservants  l>ehind  bear  their  offerings  in  a  very  homely  sack, 
I  tied  up  at  the  mouth.  As  a  piece  of  portraiture  and  artistical 
j composition,  the  work  is  altogether  perfect,  perhajja  tho  beat 
(piece  of  Tintoret'a  portrait-painting  in  ex\s\:eT\CG.  W  \4^er^ 
|<jarefnlJ/  and  steadily  wronglit,  and  arranged  V\\\v  viowa 
ante  BkiU  on  a  diWcuU  plnn.     The  canyaa  is  a  \o\\^  o\>Voxi^ 
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Ujink  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long-,  Ity  nhont  seven  high; 
one  might  almost  fancy  the  ])!iinter  had  been  ]juzzled  to  bring 
the  piece  into  nse,  the  fignres  being  all  thrown  into  positiona 
which  a  little  diminish  their  height.  The  nearest  chamber- 
lain is  kneeling,  the  two  behind  him  bowing  themselves 
slightly,  the  attendants  behind  bowing  lower,  the  Madonna 
Bitting,  the  St.  Theodore  sitting  still  lower  on  the  steps  at  her 
feet,  and  the  St.  Sebastian  leaning  back,  bo  that  all  the  lines 
of  the  picture  incline  more  or  less  from  right  to  left  as  they 
ascend.  This  slope,  which  gives  unity  to  the  detached  gi'oups, 
is  carefully  exhibited  by  what  a  mathematician  would  call  co- 
ordinates,— the  upright  pillars  of  the  loggia  and  the  horizontal 
clouds  of  the  beautiful  sky.  The  color  is  very  quiet,  but  rich 
and  deep,  the  local  tones  being  brought  out  with  intense  force, 
and  the  cast  shadows  subdued,  the  manner  being  much  more 
that  of  Titian  than  of  Tintoret.  The  sky  appears  full  of  light, 
though  it  is  as  dark  as  the  flesh  of  the  faces  ;  and  the  forms  of 
its  floating  clouds,  as  well  as  of  the  hills  over  which  they  rise, 
ai'e  drawn  with  a  deep  remembrance  of  reality.  There  are 
hundreds  of  pictures  of  Tiutoret's  more  amazing  than  this, 
but  I  hardly  know  one  that  I  more  love. 

The  reader  ought  especially  to  study  the  sculpture  round 
the  altar  of  the  Capclla  del  Rosario,  as  an  example  of  the 
abuse  of  the  sculptor's  art ;  every  accessory  being  labored  out 
with  as  much  ingenuity  and  intense  effort  to  turn  sculpture 
into  painting,  the  grass,  trees,  and  landscape  being  as  far 
realized  as  possible,  and  in  alto-relievo.  These  bas-reliefs  are 
by  various  artists,  and  therefore  exhibit  the  folly  of  the  age, 
not  the  error  of  an  individual. 

The  following  alphabetical  list  of  the  tombs  in  this  church 
which  are  alluded  to  as  described  in  the  text,  with  references 
to  the  pages  where  they  are  mentioned,  will  save  some  trouble  : 


Cavalli,  Jacopo,  HI.  83. 
Cornaro,  Marco,  III.  11. 
Dolfin,  GioTanni,  III.  78. 
Giustimam,  Marco,  I.  315. 
Mocenigo,  Giovanni.  \\\.  S^.^. 
Mocenigo,  Pictro^  II1>  SO. 


Mooenigo,    Tomaso,  I.  8,  26, 

III.  84. 
Morosini,  Michele,  III.  80. 
Steno,  Michele,  TIL  83. 
\^XivVtWH\\tv,    kxAwiss^,   \.    lit. 
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Giovanni  Grisostomo,  Church  op  St.  One  of  the  most 
important  in  Venice.  It  is  early  Kenaissance,  containing  some 
good  sculpture,  but  chiefly  notable  as  containing  a  noble 
jSebastian  del  Piombo,  and  a  John  Bellini,  which  a  few  years 
hence,  unless  it  be  "  restored,"  will  be  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  precious  pictures  in  Italy,  and  among  the  most  perfect 
in  the  world.  John  Bellini  is  the  only  artist  who  appears  to 
me  to  haye  united,  in  equal  and  magnificent  measures,  justness 
of  drawing,  nobleness  of  coloring,  and  perfect  manliness  of 
treatment,  with  the  purest  religious  feeling.  He  did,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  it,  instinctively  and  unaffectedly,  what  the 
Caracci  only  pretended  to  do.  Titian  colors  better,  but  has 
not  his  piety.  Leonardo  draws  bette:r,  but  has  not  his  color. 
Angelico  is  more  heavenly,  but  has  not  his  manliness,  far  less 
his  powers  of  art. 

Giovanni  Elemosinario,  Church  of  St.  Said  to  contain  a 
Titian  and  a  Bonifazio.     Of  no  other  interest. 

Giovanni  in  Bragola,  Church  of  St.  A  Gothic  church  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  small,  but  interesting,  and  said  to 
contain  some  precious  works  by  Cima  da  Conegliano,  and  one 
by  John  Bellini. 

Giovanni  Novo,  Church  of  St.    Of  no  importance. 

Giovanni,  S.,  Scuola  di.  A  fine  example  of  the  Byzantine 
Renaissance,  mixed  with  remnants  of  good  late  Gothic.  The 
little  exterior  cortile  is  sweet  in  feeling,  and  Lazari.  praises 
highly  the  work  of  the  interior  staircase. 

GiUDBOCA.  The  crescent-shaped  island  (or  series  of  islands), 
which  forms  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  city  of 
Venice,  though  separated  by  a  broad  channel  from  the  main 
city.  Commonly  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  number  of 
Jews  who  lived  upon  it ;  but  Lazari  derives  it  from  the  word 
"  Judicato,"  in  Venetian  dialect  "  ZudegA,"  it  having  been  in 
old  time  "  adjudged"  as  a  kind  of  prison  territory  to  the  more 
dangerous  and  turbulent  citizens.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by 
the  poor,  and  covered  by  desolate  groups  of  miserable  dwell- 
ings, divided  by  stagnant  canals. 

Its  two  principal  churches,  the  Redentore  and  St  "E1«1<kvs^^, 
are  named  in  their  alphabetical  oxdet. 

OiuLiANO,  CnuRCR  OF  St.     Ot  HO  impciit\.«fta^. 
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Giuseppe  dt  Castello,  Church  of  St.  Said  to  contain  » 
Paul  Veronese  :  otherwise  of  no  importance^ 

GrusTiNA,  CnuKOH  OF  St.     Of  no  importance. 

GiUsfiNiANi  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  now  Albergo  all' 
Etu'opa.  Good  late  fourteenth  century  Gothic,  but  much 
altered. 

GiusTiNiAXi,  Palazzo,  next  the  Casa  Fosoari,  on  the  Grand 
OanaL  Lazari,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  says  tliafc  tbif 
palace  was  built  by  the  Ginatiniani  family  before  1428.  It  ia 
one  of  those  founded  directly  on  the  Ducal  Palace,  together 
with  the  Casa  Foscari  at  its  side  :  and  there  could  have  been 
no  doubt  of  their  date  on  this  ground  ;  but  it  would  be  inter- 
esting, after  what  we  have  seen  of  the  progress  of  the  Ducal 
Palace,  to  ascertain  the  exact  year  of  the  erection  of  any  of 
these  imitations. 

This  pahice  contains  some  unusually  rich  detached  windows, 
full  of  tracery,  of  which  tlie  profiles  are  given  in  the  Appendix, 
under  the   title  of   the  Palace  of  the  Younger  Foscari,  it 
I  being  popularly  reported  to  have  belonged  to  the  son  of  the 
Doge. 

GiusTiig^iAif  LoLtiq-,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Of  no  im- 
portance. 

Grassi  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  now  Albergo  all'  Im- 
perator  d'  Austria.     Of  no  importance. 

Greqorio,  Chltkch  of  St.,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  An  impor- 
tiint  church  of  the  fourteenth  century,  now  desecrated,  but 
still  interesting.  Its  apse  is  on  the  little  canal  crossing  from 
the  Grand  Canal  to  the  Giudecca,  beside  the  Church  of  the 
Salute,  and  is  very  characteristic  of  the  rude  ecclesiastical 
Gothic  contemporary  with  the  Ducal  Palace.  The  entrance  to 
its  cloisters,  from  the  Grand  Canal,  is  somewhat  later  ;  a  noble 
square  door,  with  two  windows  on  each  side  of  it,  the  grandest 
examples  m  Venice  of  the  late  window  of  the  fourth  order. 

The  cloister,  to  which  this  door  gives  entrance,  is  exactly 
contemporary  with  the  finest  work  of  the  Ducai  Palace,  cii'ca 
1350.  It  is  the  loveliest  cortile  I  know  in  Venice ;  its  capitals 
consummate  in  design  and  execution ;  and  the  low  wall  on 
which  they  stiiiid  showing  TevaTx^-ata  qI  ftcul^ture  unique,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  aucli  appVieaWoii. 
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Jbimaki,  Palazzo,  on  tho  Grand  Canal,  III.  '62. 

There  ai'e  several  otlier  palaces  in  Venice  telonging  to  this 
family,  but  none  of  any  architectural  interest 

J 
ESiriTi,  Church  of  The.     The  basest  Renaissance  ;  but  worth 
a  yitiit  in  order  to  exaniiuo  the  imitatious  of  curtains  in  white 

■  marble  iulaid  with  green. 

Ii  contains  a  Tintoret,  "The  Assumption,"  which  I  have 
not  examined ;  and  a  Titian,  '*  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Law- 
rence,'* originally,  it  seems  to  me,  of  little  value,  and  now, 
I  having  been  restored,  of  none. 
LJiiA  Palazzo,  on  the  Oanna  Reggio,     Of  no  importance, 
LZZARO  de'  Mendicaiiti,  Church   of  St.     Of  no  impor- 
tance. 
LiBKEKiA  Vecchia.     A  graooful  building  of  the  central  Renais- 

■  sance,  designed  by  Sansovino,  1536,  and  much  admired  by  all 
architects  of  the  school.  It  was  continued  by  Scamozzt,  down 
the  whole  side  of  St.  Mark's  Place,  adding  another  story  above 
it,  which  modern  critics  blame  as  destroying  the  *'  eurithmia  ;" 
never  considering  that  had  the  two  low  stories  of  the  Library 
been  continued  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Piazza,  they 

.  would  have  looked  so  low  that  the  entire  dignity  of  the  square 
would  have  been  lost.     As  it  is,  the  Library  is  left  in  its 

I  originally  good  proportions,  and  the  larger  mass  of  the  Pro- 
curatie  Nuove  forms  a  more  majestic,  though  leas  graceful, 

^  side  for  the  great  stpiare. 

But  the  real  faults  of  the  building  ai"e  not  in  its  number  of 
Btories,  but  in  the  design  of  the  parts.    It  is  one  of  the  grossest 

I  examples  of  tho  base  Renaissance  habit  of  turning  keystojies 
into  brackets^  throwing  them  out  in  bold  projection  (not  less 
than  a  foot  and  a  half)  beyond  the  mouldings  of  the  arch  ;  a 
practice  utterly  barbarous,  inasmuch  as  it  evidently  tends  to 
dislocate  the  entire  arch,  if  any  real  weight  were  laid  on  the 

I  extremity  of  the  keystone  ;  and  it  is  also  a  very  c\\avaja\«,v\sKASi 
example  of  the  Yulgar  and  painful  mode  ol  ^JXVm%  «^^vn.^^^ 

I  hf  naked  £guro3  in  aJto-relievo,  leaning  agaaweX.  >i>aft  «t^  <*"^ 
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each  side,  and  appearing  as  if  tliey  were  continually  in  danger 
of  slipping  off.  Mrtny  of  these  figures  have,  however,  some 
merit  in  themselves ;  and  the  whole  building  is  gruceful  and 
effective  of  its  kind.  The  continuation  of  the  Procuratie 
Nuore,  at  the  western  extremity  of  8t  Mark's  Place  (together 
with  various  apartments  in  the  great'  line  of  the  Prooui'atie 
Nuove)  forms  the  **  Royal  Palfice,"  the  residence  of  tiie 
Emperor  when  at  Venice.  This  building  is  entirely  modern, 
built  in  1810,  in  imitation  of  the  Procuratie  Nuove,  and  ou 
the  site  of  Sansovino's  Church  of  San  Geminiano. 

In  this  mnge  of  buildings,  including  the  Royal  Palace,  the 
'"Procuratie  Nuove,  the  old  Library,  and  the  "  Zecca"  which  is 
connected  with  them  (the  latter  being  an  ugly  building  of  very 
modern  date,  not  worth  notice  architecturally),  there  are  many 
most  valuable  pictures,  among  which  I  would  especially  direct 
attention,  first  to  those  in  the  Zecca,  namely,  a  beautiful  and 
stniugo  Miidonna,  by  Benedetto  1  >iana ;  two  noble  Bonifazios  ; 
and  two  groups,  by  Tiutoret,  of  the  Provveditori  della  Zecca, 
by  no  means  to  be  missed,  whatever  may  be  sacrificed  to  see 
them,  on  account  of  the  quietness  and  veracity  of  their  un- 
affected portraiture,  and  the  absolute  freedom  from  all  vanity 
either  in  the  painter  or  in  his  subjects. 

Next,  in  the  "  Antisala"  of  the  old  Library,  observe  the 
"Sapienza"  of  Titian,  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling;  a  most 
interesting  work  in  the  light  brilliancy  of  its  color,  and  the 
resemblance  to  Paul  Veronese.  Then,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
old  Library,  examine  the  two  large  tintorets,  "St.  Mark  sav- 
ing a  Saracen  from  Drowning,"  and  tlie  "  Stealing  of  his 
Body  from  Constantinople,"  both  rude,  but  great  (note  in  the 
latter  the  dashing  of  the  rain  on  the  pavement,  and  running 
of  the  water  about  the  feet  of  tlie  figures)  :  then  in  the  narrow 
spaces  between  the  windows,  there  are  some  magnificent  single 
figures  by  Tintoret,  among  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  in 
Italy,  or  in  Europe.  Einally,  in  the  gallery  of  pictures  in 
the  Palazzo  Re-jxle,  among  other  good  works  of  various  kinds, 
are  two  of  the  most  interesting  Bonifazios  in  Venice,  the 
"Children  of  Israel  in  their  journeyings,''  in  one  of  which,  if 
I  recollect  right,  tlie  ^\\\^\\s  axe  c«wv\w^  \w^\^l\t  twross  a  sun- 
eet  sky,  forming  one  u!   tW  e*a.TV\e?.V.  \^v%\Auca%  \  Vxvci^  <A  vw 
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tLoronglily  natural  and  Turoerosqiie  effect  being  felt  and  ren- 
dei'cd  by  tUe  old  masters.  The  picture  struck  me  chielly  from 
this  circumstance  ;  bui,  the  note-book  in  wliich  I  had  described 
it  aud  its  comp;uiion  having  been  lost  on  my  wuy  home,  1  ciiu- 
not  now  give  ti  mure  special  account  of  them,  except  that  they 
are  long,  full  of  crowded  figures,  and  peculiai'ly  light  in  color 

L     and  handling  as  compared  with  Bonifazio'a  work  in  general. 

HID,  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance,  but  said  to  contuin  a 

s]>oiled  Titian. 
Lio,  Salizzada  di  St.,  windows  in,  IL  252,  257. 

LoREDAN,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  near  the  Rialto,  II. 
123,  393.  Another  palace  of  this  name,  on  the  Campo  St. 
Stefano,  is  of  no  importance. 

[fcoRENZo,  Church  op  St.    Of  no  importance. 

BrcA,  Church  of  St.      Its  campanile  is  of   rery  interesting 

Band  quaint  early  Gothic,  and   it   is  said    to  contain  a  Paul 

'  Veronese,  *'  St  Luke  and  the  Virgin."  In  the  little  Carnpiello 
St.  Lnca,  ch)se  by,  is  a  very  precious  Gothic  door,  rich  in 
brickwork,  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  in  the  foundations 

tot  the  houses  on  the  same  aide  of  the  square,  but  at  the  other 
end  of  it,  are  traceable  some  shafts  and  arclies  closely  resem- 
bling the  work  of  the  Cathedral  of  Murano,  aud  erideutly  hay- 
ing once  belonged  to  some  most  ijiteresting  building. 
IjUcia,  Church  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 

M 

lDbalena,  Ohuroh  of  Sta.  Maria.     Of  no  importance. 

:.aipieho,  Palazzo,  on  the  Campo  St.  M,  Formosa,  facing 
Itbe  canal  at  its  extremity,  A  very  beautiful  example  of  the 
I  Byzantine  Renaissance.  Note  the  management  of  color  iu  its 
[inlaid  balconies. 

LXFRiNi,  Palazzo.  The  architecture  is  of  no  interest;  and 
I  it  is  ia  contemplation  to  allow  the  collection  of  pictures  to 
I  be  sold,  I  shall  take  no  note  of  them.  But  even  if  they  should 
Lremain,  there  are  few  of  the  churches  in  Venice  -where  the 
Itraveller  had  not  better  spend  his  time  than  in  this  gallery;  as, 
Iivith  the  exception  of  Titian's  "Entombment,"  otv^  w 'osci 
[Oinrgiones,  and  the  JittJe  John  BelVmi  i^i.  Jexom^i^,  WAfc  Y^«^- 

iares  are  all  of  a  kind  which  may  be  scew  o\ae^\iC5tc. 
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Mangili  Valmabana,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  Of  no 
importance. 

Manin,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.     Of  no  importance. 

Manzoxi,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  near  Die  Church  of 
the  Caritd.  A  perfect  and  very  rich  example  of  Byzantine 
Renaissance:  its  warm  yellow  marbles  are  magnificenU 

Marcilian,  Church  of  St.  Said  to  contain  a  Titian,  •'^Tobit 
and  the  Angel:"  otherwise  of  no  importance. 

Maria,  Churches  of  Sta.  See  Formosa,  Mater  Domini, 
Miracoli,  Obto,  Salute,  and  Zobenigo. 

Marco,  Scuola  in  San,  III,  16. 

Mark,  Church  op  St.,  history  of,  11.  57;  approach  to,  II.  71; 
general  teaching  of,  II.  112,  116;  measures  of  facade  of,  IL 
126;  balustrades  of,  II.  244,  247;  cornices  of.  I.  311;  horseshoe 
arches  of,  II.  249;  entrances  of,  II.  271,  III.  245;  shafts  of,  IL 
384;  base  in  baptistery  of,  I.  290;  mosaics  in  atrium  of,  II.  112; 
mosaics  in  cupola  of,  IL  114,  III.  192;  lily  capitals  of,  IL  137; 
Plates  illustrative  of  (Vol.  IL),  VI.  VIL  figs.  9,  10,  11,  VIIL 
figs.  8,  9,  12,  13,  15,  IX.  XL  fig.  1,  and  Plate  IIL  Vol.  IIL 

!Mark,  Square  of  St.  (Piazza  di  San  Marco),  anciently  a 
garden,  II.  58;  general  effect  of,  XL  QG,  116;  plan  of,  II. 
282. 

Martixo.  Church  op  St.     Of  no  importance. 

Mater  Domini,  Church  op  St.  Maria.  It  contains  two  im- 
portant pictures:  one  over  the  second  altar  on  the  right,  *^St. 
Christina,"  by  Vincenzo  Catena,  a  very  lovely  extmiple  of  the 
Venetian  religious  school;  and,  over  the  north  transept  door, 
.the  '* Finding  of  the  Cross,"  by  Tintoret,  a  carefully  painted 
and  attractive  picture,  but  by  no  means  a  good  specimen  of 
the  master,  as  far  as  regards  power  of  conception.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  entered  into  Iiis  subject.  There  is  no  wonder, 
no  rapture,  no  entire  devotion  in  any  of  the  figures.  They 
are  only  interested  and  pleased  in  a  mild  way;  and  the  kneel- 
ing woman  who  hands  the  nails  to  a  man  stooping  forward  to 
receive  them  on  the  right  hand,  docs  so  with  the  air  of  a  per- 
son saying,  "You  had  better  take  care  of  them;  they  maj  bo 
wanted  another  time.'*  This  general  coldness  in  expression  is 
much  /zj creased  by  tho  pTedCiT\co  ot  ^exwiid  fi.^uTes  on  the  right 

and  left,  introduced  for  t\ve  sake  ol  ^otlxailxw^  xsvct^g^T,  wmJw 
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the  reality,  as  well  iis  the  feeling,  of  the  scene  is  destroyed  by 
our  seeing  one  of  the  youngest  and  weakest  of  the  women  with 
a  huge  cross  lying  across  her  knees,  the  whole  weight  of  it 
resting  upon  her.  As  might  have  been  expected,  wlicre  the 
conception  is  so  languid,  the  execution  is  little  delighted  in- 
it  is  throughout  steady  and  jiowerful,  bnt  in  no  place  alTec- 
tionate,  and  in  no  place  impetuo^is.  If  Tintoret  had  always 
painted  in  this  way,  he  would  have  sunk  into  a  mere  me- 
chanist. It  is,  however,  a  genuine  and  tolerably  well  pre^ 
served  specimen,  and  its  female  figures  are  exceedingly  grace- 
ful; that  of  St.  Helena  ycrj  queenly,  though  by  no  meana 
agreeable  in  feature.  Among  the  male  portraits  on  the  left 
there  is  one  different  from  the  usual  types  which  occur  eithep 
in  Venetian  paintings  or  Venetian  populace;  it  is  carefully 
painted,  and  more  like  n  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister,  than  q 
Greek.  The  background  is  chieflj*  composed  of  architecture, 
white,  remarkably  uninteresting  in  color,  and  still  more  so  in 
form.  This  is  to  be  noticed  as  one  of  the  unfortunate  rcsulta 
of  the  Renaissance  teaching  at  this  period.  Had  Tintoret 
backed  his  Empress  Helena  with  Byzantine  architecture,  the 
picture  might  have  been  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  he  ever 
painted. 

;ater  Doifixi,  Campo  di  Sta.  Maria,  IL  361.  A  most  in- 
teresting little  piazza,  surrounded  by  early  Gothic  houses,  once 
of  singular  beauty;  the  arcade  at  its  extremity,  of  fourth  order 
M^indows,  drawn  in  my  folio  work,  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
loveliest  of  its  kind  in  Venice;  and  in  the  houses  at  the  side  ia 
a  group  of  second  order  windows  with  their  intermediate 
crosses,  all  complete,  and  well  worth  careful  examination, 
jciiELE  IN  Isola,  Church  op  St.  On  the  island  between 
Venice  and  Murano.  The  little  Cappella  Emiliana  at  the  side 
of  it  has  been  much  admired,  but  it  w^ould  be  diflScult  to  fiud 
a  building  more  feelinglesa  or  ridiculous.  It  is  more  like  a 
German  summer-house,  or  angle  turret,  than  a  chapel,  and 
may  be  briefly  described  as  a  bee-hive  set  on  a  low  hexagonal 
tower,  with  dashes  of  stone- work  about  its  windows  like  the 
flourishes  of  an  idle  penman. 

The   ck>istcr  of  this  church  ia  pretty,   aivvi  \Xi<i   -a,\X».0£v<&.^ 
cemetery  is  worth   entering,    for    Uio    sako    ol  l^i^^^^L  *^^ 
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strangeness  of  the  quiet  sleeping  ground  in  the  midst 
the  sea. 
MicHiEL  DALLE  CoLONXE,  Palazzo.  Of  DO  importance, 
MiNELLi,  Palazzo.  In  the  Corte  del  Maltese,  at  St  Patemia 
It  has  a  spiral  external  staircase,  very  picturesque,  but  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  without  merit. 
MiRAcoLi,  Church  of  Sta.  >Iakia  del  The  most  interesting 
and  finished  example  in  Venice  of  the  Byzantine  Benaissanc 
and  one  of  the  most  important  in  Italy  of  the  ciuque-centj 
style.  All  its  sculptures  should  be  examined  with  great  care, 
as  the  best  possible  examples  of  a  bad  style.  Observe,  for 
instance,  that  in  spite  of  the  beautiful  work  on  the  square 
pillars  which  support  the  gallery  at  the  west  end,  they  have 
no  more  architectural  effect  than  two  wooden  posts.  The 
same  kind  of  failure  in  boldness  of  purpose  exists  throngb^ 
out;  and  the  building  is,  in  fact,  rather  a  small  museum 
unmeauiug,  though  refined  sculpture,  than  a  piece  of  arcl] 
tecture. 

Its  grotesques  are  ndminible  examples  of  the  base  Raphaa 
esfiue  design  examined  above,  IIL  136.  Note  especially  thi 
children's  hea<;ls  tied  up  by  the  hair,  in  the  lateral  sculptures 
at  the  top  of  the  altar  steps.  A  rude  workman,  who  could 
hardly  have  carved  the  head  at  all,  might  have  allowed  this  or 
any  other  mode  of  expressing  discontent  with  his  own  doings; 
but  the  man  who  could  carve  a  child's  head  so  perfectly  must 
liave  been  wanting  in  idl  human  feeling,  to  cut  it  off,  and  tij 
it  by  the  hair  to  a  vine  leaf.  Observe,  in  the  Ducal  Pala 
though  far  ruder  in  skill,  the  heads  always  emerge  from  tlJ 
leaves,  they  are  never  tied  to  them. 
MiSEHicoitDiA,  Church  of.  The  church  itself  is  nothing,  and 
contains  nothing  worth  the  traveller's  time;  hut  the  Alber^ 
de'  Confratolli  della  Misericordia  at  its  side  is  a  very  interes 
ing  and  beautiful  relic  of  the  Gothic  Eenaisaance.  Lazari  say 
"  del  secolo  xiv. ;"  but  I  believe  it  to  be  later.  Its  tracerifl 
arc  very  curious  nnd  rich,  and  the  sculpture  of  its  capitals  very 
fine  for  the  late  time.  Close  to  it,  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  canal  which  is  crossed  by  the  wooden  bridge,  is  one  of ' 
richest  Gothic  doors  'm  \e.u\ce,  vcim^Tj^^Att  lox  \}afe  -sv^^-ax^ 
of  aiitiquity  in  tlio  geneval  ^\e&\s^  twv^  e-^v^xv^-  ^^\^^^^ 
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though  it  hears  its  dute  1505.  Ita  extra,yagaut  crockets  are 
almost  the  only  features  which,  hut  for  tins  written  date, 
would  at  first  have  confessed  its  lateness;  hut,  on  examination, 
the  figures  will  b&  found  as  bad  and  spiritless  as  they  are  ap- 
parently archaic,  and  completely  exhibiting  the  Eenaissance 
palsy  of  imagination. 

The  general  etlect  is,  however,  excellent,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment having  been  borrowed  from  earlier  work. 

The  action  of  the  statue  of  the  Madonna,  who  extends  her 
robe  to  shelter  a  gi'oup  of  diminutive  figures,  representative  of 
the  Society  for  whose  house  the  scnlpture  was  executed,  may 
be  also  seen  in  most  of  the  later  Venetian  figures  of  the  Virgin 
which  occupy  similar  situations.  Tlie  image  of  Christ  is 
placed  in  a  medallion  on  her  breast,  thus  fully,  though  con- 
ventionally, expressing  the  idea  of  self-support  whicli  is  so 
often  partially  indicated  by  the  great  religious  paintcj's  in  their 
representations  of  the  infant  Jesus. 

OISE,  Chuech  of  St.,  III.  124.  Notable  as  one  of  the  basest 
examples  of  the  basest  school  of  the  Renaissance.  It  contains 
one  important  picture,  namely  "  Christ  washing  the  Disciples' 
jFeet,"  by  Tintoret;  on  the  left  side  of  the  chapel,  north  of  the 
choir.  This  picture  has  been  originally  dark,  is  now  much 
faded— in  parts,  I  believe,  altogether  destroyed — and  ia  hung 
in  the  worst  light  of  a  chapel,  where,  on  a  sunny  day  at  noon, 
one  could  not  easily  read  without  a  candle.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, give  much  infonnation  respecting  it;  but  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  least  successful  of  the  painter's  works,  and  both 
careless  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  composition  aa  well  as  its 
color.  One  circumstance  is  noticeable,  as  in  a  considerable 
degree  detracting  from  the  interest  of  most  of  Tintoret's  re- 
presentations of  our  Saviour  with  his  disciples.  He  never 
loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  were  poor,  and  the  latter  igno- 
rant; and  while  he  never  paints  a  senator,  or  a  saint  once 
thoroughly  canonized,  except  as  a  gentleman,  he  is  very  care- 
fnl  to  paint  the  Apostles,  in  their  living  intercourse  with  the 
Saviour,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  epcctntor  may  see  in  mv 
instant,  as  the  Pharisee  did  of  old,  t\vAt  t\iey  wcTia  \vx\\^*cco\^^ 
and  ignorant  men ;  and,  whenever  we  i\nc\  t\vcv£v  m  w.  t:^<3^»., "^^ 
28  aJwars  such  ii  one  as  would  be  inhabited  b^  V\i«i  \o^ex  ' 
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out  of  its  whirling,  like  water-wheola.  Bat-li 
holes  and  caverns  and  shadows  of  tlie  earth,  the  bones  gather, 
and  the  clay  heaps  heave,  rattling  and  adhering  into  hulf- 
kneadod  anatomies,  that  crawl,  and  startle,  and  stniggle  up 
among  the  putrid  weeds,  with  the  clay  clinging  to  their  clotted 
hair,  and  their  heavy  eyes  sealed  by  the  earth  darkness  yet, 
like  his  of  old  who  went  his  way  unseeing  to  the  Siloam  Pool; 
shaking  off  one  by  one  the  dreams  of  the  prison-honse,  hardly 
hearing  the  clangor  of  the  trumpets  of  the  armies  of  Crod, 
blinded  yet  more,  as  they  awake,  by  the  white  light  of  the  new 
Heaven,  until  tlie  great  vortex  of  the  four  winds  bears  np  their 
bodies  to  the  jmignicnt  seat;  the  Firmament  is  all  full  of  them, 
a  very  dust  of  human  souls,  that  drifts,  and  floats,  and  falls 
into  the  interminable,  inevitable  light;  the  bright  clouds  are 
darkened  with  them  as  witli  thick  snow,  currents  of  atom  life 
in  the  arteries  of  heaven,  now  soaring  up  slowly,  and  liigher 
and  higher  still,  till  the  eye  and  the  thought  can  follow  no 
farther,  borne  up,  wingless,  by  their  inward  faith  and  by  the 
angel  powers  invisible,  now  hurled  in  countless  drifts  of  horror 
before  the  breath  of  their  condemnation." 

Note  in  the  opposite  picture  the  way  the  clouds  are  wrapped 
about  in  the  distant  Sinai. 

Tho  ligiire  of  tlie  little  Madonna  in  the  "Presentation" 
should  be  compsired  with  Titian's  in  his  picture  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  Academy.  I  prefer  Tintoret's  infinitely:  and 
note  bow  much  finer  is  the  feeling  with  which  Tintoret  has 
relieved  the  glory  round  her  head  against  the  pure  sky,  than 
that  which  influenced  Titian  in  encumbering  his  distance  with 
architecture. 

The  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes"  was  a  lovely  picture.  It 
has  been  ''restored"  since  I  saw  it. 
OsPEDALETTO,  CnuRCif  OP  THE.  The  most  monstrous  example 
of  the  Grotesque  Renaissance  wliich  there  is  in  Venice;  the 
sculptures  on  ifs  facade  representing  masses  of  diseased  figures 
and  swollen  fruit.  . 

It  is  almost  worth  devoting  an  hour  to  the  successive  exara- 
inntion  of  five  buildings,  as  illustrative  of  the  last  degradation 
of  the  Renaissance.     Svm  l!ilo\%^  \%  W^  \\v^^  Ov\vkv«^ ,  %>a.xv^ffl. 
Mi^mZobeiugo  the  moat  \m^\Qus  'e>\..  ^u^v^Nvv^  vVs.  xcw^y. 
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I  ridiralous,  the  Ospedaletto  the  Tuost  monptroua^  and  the  liead 
at  San  til  Marin  Formosa  the  most.  foul. 
ruELLO,  House  of,  at  the  Carmuii.     The  researches  of  Mr. 

.Brown  into  the  origin  of  the  play  of  "  Othello  "  have,  1  think, 
determined,  that  Shukspeare  wrote  on  definite  historical 
gruuuds;  and  that  Othello  may  he  in  many  points  identilied 
with   Christopher   Moro,    the   lieutenant  of   the   re]uihlic  at 

ICypms,  in  1508.  See  **RagguagU  su  Mai'ia  Saimto,"  i. 
252. 

His  palace  was  standing  till  very  lately,  a  Gothic  building 

^  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  which  Mr.  Brown  possesses  a 
drawing.  It  is  now  destroyed,  and  a  modern  square-windowed 
house  built  on  its  site.  A  statue,  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Moro, 
but  a  most  paltry  work,  is. set  in  a  niche  in  the  modern  wall. 


INTALEONE,  CncRcn  OF  St.     Said  to  contain  a  Paul  Veronese; 

^  otherwise  of  no  imijortance. 

^.TERNiAN,  Church  of  St.  Its  little  leaning  tower  forms  an 
interesting  object  as  the  traveller  sees  it  from  the  naiTow  canid 
which  pa^sses  beneath  the  Porte   San    Paternian.      The  two 

I  arched  light^s  of  the  belfry  appear  of  very  early  workmanship, 
probably  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
ESARO  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.     The  most  powerful  and 
impressive  in  effect  of  all  the  palaces  of  the  Grotesque  Renais- 

I  eance.     Tlie  heads  upon  its  foundation  are  very  characteristic 

,  of  the  period,  but  there  is  more  genius  in  them  than  nsual. 
Some  of  the  mingled  expressions  of  faces  and  grinning  casques 
are  very  clever. 

lAZZETTA,  pillars  of ,  see  Final  Appendix  under  head  "Capital." 
The  two  magnificent  blocks  of  marble  brought  fi'om  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  which  form  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
Piazzetta,  are  Greek  sculpture  of  the  sixth  centnry,  and  wiU 
be  described  in  my  folio  work. 
lETA,  Church  of  the.     Of  no  importance, 

ao,  Church  of  St.,  at  Mnrano.     Its  pictures,  once  valn- 

I  able,  are  now  hardly  worth  examination,  liaViTi^  \i^^Xk.  ^^-^"^ 
bv  neghct. 
TBo,  Ds  Castello,  Church  or  St.,  1.  1,  "S^V.    W  \?.  ^"sw^^^^ 
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contain  a  Paul  Veronese,  and  I  suppose  the  so-called  "< 
of  St.  Peter  ''  must  be  worth  examining. 

PiSAXi,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  The  latest  Venetian 
GothJcv  jiisit  i)assing  into  Renaissance.  The  capitals  of  the 
first  floor  windows  are,  however,  singuUirly  gpirited  and  grace- 
ful, very  daringly  undercut,  and  worth  careful  examination, 
'J'he  Paul  Veronese,  once  the  glory  of  this  palace,  is,  I  believe, 
not  likely  to  remain  in  Venice.  The  other  picture  in  the  same 
room,  the  **  Death  of  Darius,"  is  of  no  value. 

PiSAJfi,  Palazzo,  at  St.  Stefauo.  Late  Eenaissanco,  and  of  no 
merit,  but  grand  in  its  colossid  proportions,  especially  when 
seen  from  the  narrow  canal  at  its  side,  which  terminated  by 
the  apse  of  the  Church  of  San  Stefano,  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  impressive  little  pieces  of  water  scenery  in 
Venice. 

Polo,  Cuckch  of  St.  Of  no  importance,  except  as  an  example 
of  the  advantages  accruing  from  restoration.  M.  Lazari  says 
of  it,  "  Before  this  church  was  modernized,  its  principal 
chapel  was  adorned  with  Mosaics,  and  possessed  a  pala  of 
silver  gilt,  of  Byzantine  workmanship,  which  is  now  lost." 

Polo,  Square  of  St.  (Campo  San  Polo.)  A  large  and  im- 
portiuit  square,  rendered  interesting  chiefly  by  three  i^alaces 
on  the  side  of  it  opposite  the  church,  of  central  Gothic  (1360), 
and  fine  of  their  time,  though  small.  One  of  their  capitals 
hiis  been  given  in  Plate  11.  of  this  volume,  fig.  13.  They  are 
remarkable  as  being  decorated  with  sculptures  of  the  Gothic 
tinu',  in  imitation  of  Byzantine  ones;  the  period  being  marked 
by  the  dog-tooth  and  cable  being  used  instead  of  the  dentil 
round  the  circles. 

Polo.  Palazzo,  at  SanG.  Grisostomo  (the  house  of  Marco  Polo), 
II.  139.  Its  interior  court  is  full  of  interest,  showing  fragments 
of  the  old  building  in  every  direction,  cornices,  windows,  and 
doors,  of  almost  every  period,  mingled  among  modern  rebuild- 
ing and  restoration  of  all  degrees  of  dignity. 

Porta  Della  Carta,  II.  302. 

Puiuli,  Palazzo.     A  most  important  and  beautiful  early  Gothic 

Palace,  at  San  Severo;  the  main  entrance  is  fi-om  the  Funda- 

mento  San  Sovero,  V>vAt  tt\e  \>rv\\c\\«\NX  lv\t>i\.^,  \§,  ^^  W^^  ^A.^.r 

side,  towards  the  cumil.    't\A^  .vxtm^A^i  W  >^^^.^ 
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defaced,  having  had  "wnnged  lions  filling  the  spaiidrils  of  its 
pointed  arch,  of  which  only  feehle  traces  are  now  left,  the 
fagade  has  very  early  fourth  order  windows  in  tlie  lower  story, 

»aud  ahove,  the  beautiful  range  of  tilth  order  windows  drawn 
at  the  bottom  of  Plate  XVUI.  Vol.  II.,  where  the  heads  of  the 
fourth  order  niuge  are  also  seen  (note  their  inequality,  the 
larger  one  at  the  flank)'.  This  Palace  has  two  most  interesting 
traceried  angle  windows  also,  which,  however,  I  believe  are 
later  than  those  on  the  fagadej  and  finally,  a  rich  and  bold 
interior  staircase. 

*BOc;uRATiE  NuovE,  866  "Libreeia"  Vecchia:  a  gi'aceful 
series  baildings,  of  late  fifteenth  century  design,  forming  the 
northern  side  of  St.  Mark's  Place,  but  of  no  particulai'  interest. 

Q 
UEEiJfi,  Palazzo,  now  the  Beccherie,  II.  255,  m.  234. 

R 

JLFFAELLE,  Chiesa  DELL*  AifGELO.  Said  to  Contain  a  Bonifazio, 
otherwise  of  no  importance, 

^DENTOiu-:,  Church  of  the,  11.  378.  It  contains  three  inter- 
esting John  Bellinis,  and  also,  in  the  sacristy,  a  most  beautiful 
Paul  Veronese. 

EMER,  OoRTE  DEL,  honsc  in,  11.  251. 

tozoNico,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  Of  the  Grotesque 
Kenaissance  time,  but  less  extravagant  than  usiuil. 

lALTO,  Bridob  of  THE.  The  best  building  raised  in  the  time 
of  the  Grotesque  Renaissance;  very  noble  in  its  simplicity,  in 
its  proportions,  and  in  its  masonry.  Note  especially  the 
grand  way  in  which  the  oblique  archstones  rest  on  the  hut- 
ments of  the  bridge,  safe,  palpably  both  to  the  seuse  anil  eye: 
note  also  the  sculpture  of  the  Annunciation  on  the  fiouthern 
side  of  it;  how  beautifully  aiTanged,  so  as  to  give  more  light- 
ness and  a  gi*ace  to  the  arch — Ike  dove,  fiyin(J  fowards  the 
Madonna,  forming  ike  keystone, — and  thus  the  whole  action 
of  the  figures  being  parallel  to  the  curre  of  the  arch,  while  all 
the  masonry  is  at  right  angles  to  it.  Note,  final h%  one  circum- 
stauce  which  gives  peculiar  firmness  to  tlic  figure  of  ihc  anf];el, 
and  a^flociatos  itself  with  the  general  ex\«e&Bio\i  ol  ^Kxcw-^Csv'vcv 
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the  whole  building;  namely  that  the  sole  ot  rhe  a^TSSceS  foot 
is  set  perfectly  level,  as  if  placed  on  the  gi'ound,  instead  of 
being  thrown  back  behind  like  a  heron's,  as  in  most  modern 
figures  of  this  kind. 

The  sculptures  themselves  are  not  good;  but  these  pieces  of 
feeling  in  them  are  very  admirable.  The  two  figures  on  the 
other  side,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Theodore,  are  inferior,  though  all 
by  the  same  sculptor,  Girolumo  Campiigna. 

The  bridge  was  built  by  Antonio  da  Ponte,  in  1588.  It  was 
anciently  of  wood,  uith  a  drawbridge  in  the  centre,  a  repre- 

intation  of  which  may  be  seen  in  one  of  Carpaccio's  pictures 
hi  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti:  and  the  traveller  should 
observe  that  the  interesting  effect,  both  of  this  and  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  depends  in  great  part  on  their  both  being  more  than 
bridgts;  the  one  a  covered  passage,  the  other  a  row  of  shops, 
Bustiiincd  on  an  arch.  No  such  effect  can  be  produced  merely 
by  the  masonry  of  the  roadway  itself. 
Elo  DEL  Palazzo,  II.  283. 

ERocco,  Campiello  di  San,  windows  in,  H.  258. 
Eocco,  CiiURcn  of  St.  Notable  only  for  the  most  interesting 
pictures  by  Tintoret  which  it  contains,  namely: 
1.  San  Rocco  hefore  the  Pope.  (On  the  left  of  the  door  as 
we  e  Qt,er. )  A  delightful  picture  in  his  bc^t  manner,  but  nof 
much  labored;  and,  like  several  other  pictures  in  this  churcl , 
it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  executed  at  some  period  of  the 
painter's  life  when  he  was  either  in  ill  health,  or  else  had  got 
into  a  mechanical  way  of  painting,  from  having  made  too  little 
reference  to  nature  for  a  long  time.  There  is  something  stiff 
and  forced  in  the  white  draperies  on  both  sides,  and  a  general 
character  about  the  whole  which  I  can  feel  better  than  I  can 
describe;    but  which,  if  I  had  been  the  painter's  physician, 

E  would  have  immediately  caused  me  to  order  him  to  shut  up 
his  painting-room,  and  take  a  voyage  to  the  Levant,  and  back 
again.  Tlie  figure  of  the  Pope  is,  however,  extremely  beauti- 
ful, and  is  not  unworthy,  in  its  jewelled  magnificence,  hero 
dark  against  the  sky,  of  comparison  with  the  figure  of  the  high 
priest  in  the  "Presentation,"  in  the  Sruola  di  San  Rocco. 
2.  A ununciatio ri.  {f^^i^  "^^  ^'^'^^  ^"^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^"^^^^  ^"  enter- 
%.J    A  most  dLsagreeiiUe  auOL  ^e^  ^xc^Vxx-t^>^-sAx>^  •^^^  s>u^ 
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fanlts  of  the  age,  and  none  of  the  merits  of  the  painter.  It 
must  lie  a  matter  of  future  investigiition  to  me,  what  eoiild 
cause  the  fall  of  his  mind  from  a  conception  so  great  and  so 
fiery  as  that  of  the  "  Annnneiation"  in  the  Scuola  di  Stin 
Eooco,  to  this  miserable  reiiriiiL  of  an  idea  worn  out  centuries 
before.  One  of  the  most  inconceivable  things  in  it,  considered 
as  the  work  of  Tintoret,  is  that  where  the  angel's  robe  drifts 
away  behind  his  limb,  one  cannot  tell  by  the  character  of  the 
outline,  or  by  the  tones  of  the  color,  whether  the  cloud  comes 
in  before  the  robe,  or  whether  the  robe  cuts  upon  the  cloud. 
The  Virgin  is  uglier  than  that  of  the  Scuola,  and  not  half  so 
real;  and  the  draperies  are  crumpled  in  the  most  commonplace 
and  ignoble  folds.  It  is  a  picture  well  wortli  study,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  extent  to  which  the  greatest  mind  may  be  be- 

Jtrayed  by  the  aim  so  of  its  powers,  and  the  neglect  of  its  proj)er 

[food  in  the  study  of  nature. 

3.  Pofd  of  Beikesda,  (On  the  right  side  of  the  church,  in  its 
[centre,  the  lowest  of  the  two  pictures  which  occnpy  the  wall.) 
I A  noble  work,   but   eminently  disagreeable,   as  mnst  he  aU 

pictures  of  this  subject;  and  with  the  same  character  in  it  of 

rtindefinable  want,  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  two  preceding 

Iworks.     The  main  jBgure  in  it  is  the  cripple,  who  has  taken 

[up  his  bed;  but  the  whole  etfect  of  this  action  is  lost  by  his 

[not  turning  to  Christ,  but  flinging  it  on  his  shoulder  like  a 

iumphant  porter  with  a  huge  load;  and  the  corrupt  Renais- 

Fsance  architecture,  among  which  the  figures  are  crowded,  ia 

I  both  ugly  in  itself,  and  much  too  small  for  tliera.     It  is  worth 

aofcicing,  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  find  fault  with  the 

jperspeetive  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  that  the  perspective  of  the 

^brackets  beneath  these  pillars  is  utterly  absurd;  and  that,  in 

5ne,  the  presence  or  absence  of  perspective  has  nothing  to  do 

?ith  the  merits  of  a  great  picture:  not  that  the  perspective  of 

the  Pre-Raphaelites  is  false  in  any  case  that  I  have  examined, 

the  objection  being  Just  as  untenable  as  it  is  ridiculous. 

4.  tSan  Rocco  in  ike  De.teri.     (Above  the  last-named  picture.) 
.  single  recumbent  figure  in  a  not  Tery  interesting  laTvd?=c-s!csj<4, 

leserving  less  attenfion  than  a  picture  oi  ^t.  ^VwvWw  \w*lt  «\r 
osjte  to  it, — a  noble  and  knightly  figure  ou  \\oT%eV.\cV  >rt^ 
hrdenoDOj  to  which  I  cannot  pay  a  greatcT  coTaiVYvVv'ff^^^'^  ^''^^ 
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by  Bavino:  tli.nt  I  waa  a  (Ly>n8iilei*ft1>le  time  in  doubfc  vLetlier  or 
not  It  AitiH  atiotjior  Tiijt»>ret. 

6.  Safi  Jfacvo  in  the  Hospital.  (On  the  right-hand  eide  of 
the  altar.)  There  tire  four  vjist  pictures  by  Tintoret  in  the 
dark  choir  of  this  church,  not  only  important  by  their  size 
(each  being  some  twenty-five  feet  long  by  ten  feet  high),  but 
also  ebiboi-ate  compositions;  and  remarkable,  one  for  it^  extra- 
ordinary landscape,  and  the  other  as  the  most  studied  picture 
in  which  the  painter  haa  introduced  horses  in  \iolent  action, 
In  order  to  show  what  waste  of  human  mind  there  is  in  these 
dark  churches  of  Venice,  it  is  worth  recording  that,  as  1  was 
examining  these  pictures,  there  came  in  a  party  of  eighteen 
German  tourists,  not  hurried,  nor  jesting  among  themselves 
as  large  parties  often  do,  but  patiently  submitting  to  theii* 
cicerone,  and  evidently  desirous  of  doing  their  duty  as  intelli- 
gent travellers.  They  sat  down  for  a  long  time  on  the  benches 
of  the  nave,  looked  a  little  at  the  "Pool  of  Bethesda,"  walked 
up  into  the  choir  and  there  heard  a  lecture  of  considerable 
length  from  tlicir  vale f -de-place  uj)on  some  subject  connected 
with  the  altar  itself,  which,  being  in  German,  I  did  not  under- 
stand; they  then  turned  and  went  slowly  out  of  the  church, 
not  one  of  the  whole  eighteen  ever  giving  a  single  glance  to 
any  of  the  four  Tintorets,  and  only  one  of  them,  as  far  as  I 
saw,  even  raising  his  eyes  to  the  walls  on  which  they  liung, 
and  immediately  withdraAving  them,  with  a  jaded  and  7ion- 
chalnnt  expression  easily  interpretahle  into  "  Nothing  but  old 
black  pictures."  The  two  Tintorets  above  noticed,  at  the  end 
of  the  church,  were  passed  also  without  a  glance;  and  tliia 
neglect  is  not  because  the  pictures  have  nothing  in  them  ca- 
pable of  arresting  the  popular  mind,  but  simply  because  they 
are  totally  in  the  dark,  or  confused  among  easier  and  more 
prominent  objects  of  attention.  This  picture,  which  T  have 
called  "St.  Rocco  in  the  Hospital,"  shows  him,  I  sn}>potfe,  in 
his  general  ministi-ationa  at  such  places,  and  is  one  of  the 
usual  reprosentjitions  of  a  disgusting  subject  from  which 
neitlicr  Orcngua  nor  Tintoret  seems  ever  to  have  shrunk.  It 
is  a  very  noble  picture,  carefully  com[»osed  and  higlily  wrought; 
hnt  to  me  gives  no  pW\sux«i,  ^At^^, '^v^  *fccoNx\\V  cS.  \\».  ■»i\N\Qct, 

omVy,  on  account  oi  ils  Mi  Vio-^-^  w^^^^^^^jx^W^ 
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impossible,  or  noiirly  so,  in  such  a  scene,  and  at  all  eveuta  in- 
cousisU'iit  wilh  iU  fculiiig.  to  iutmduce  vivid  color  of  any  kind. 
So  it  is  a  brown  study  of  diseased  limbs  in  a  close  room. 

6.  CcUtle  Piece,  (Above  the  pictui'e  la.st  described.)  lean 
give  DO  otLer  name  to  this  picture,  whose  subject  I  can  neither 
guess  nor  discover,  the  picture  being  in  the  dark,  and  the 
gnide-books  leaving  me  in  tlie  sjime  position.  All  I  can  make 
out  of  it  is,  that  there  is  a  noble  landscape  with  citttle  and 
iigures.  Ifc  seems  to  me  the  best  landscaiw  of  Tintoret's  in 
Venice,  except  the  *'  Flight  into  Egy]>t;"  and  is  even  still  more 
interesting  from  its  savage  character,  the  principal  trees  being 
pines,  something  like  Titian's  in  his  **St.  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata/'  and  chestnuts  on  the  slopes  ajid  in  tlie  hollows 
of  the  liills;  the  animals  also  seem  first-rate.  But  it  is  too 
high,  too  much  faded,  and  too  much  in  the  dark  to  be  made 
out.  It  seema  never  to,  have  been  rich  in  color,  rather  cool 
and  grey,  and  very  full  of  light. 

7.  Finding  of  Body  of  San  Rocco,  (On  the  left-haud  side 
of  the  altar.)  An  elaborate,  but  somewhat  confused  picture, 
with  a  flying  angel  in  a  blue  drapery;  but  it  seemed  to  me  alto- 
gether uninteresting,  or  perha^js  requiring  more  study  than  I 
"was  able  to  give  it 

8.  San  Boccoin  Campo  d'  Armata.  So  this  picture  is  cau- 
sed by  the  sacristan,  I  could  see  no  San  Rocco  in  it;  nothing 
but  a  wild  group  of  horses  and  warriors  in  the  moat  magnifi- 
cent confusion  of  fall  and  flight  ever  painted  by  man.  They 
seem  all  diished  different  ways  as  if  by  a  whirlwind;  and  a 
whirl\^4nd  there  must  be,  or  a  thunderbolt,  behind  them,  for  a 
huge  tree  is  torn  up  and  hurled  into  the  air  beyond  the  central 
figure,  as  if  it  were  a  shivered  lance.     Two  of  the  horses  meet 

|.in  the  midst,  as  if  in  a  tournament;  but  in  madness  of  fear, 
not  in  hostility;  on  the  horse  to  the  right  is  a  standard-bearer, 
who  etoops  as  from  some  foe  behind  him,  with  the  lance 
laid  across  his  saddle-bow,  level,  and  the  flag  stretched  out  be- 
hind him  as  he  Ilics.  like  the  sail  of  a  ship  di-ifiing  from  its 
imast;  the  central  horseman,  "who  meets  the  shock,  of  Btotm.,<vt. 
enemy,  whatever  it  be,  is  hurled  backwaTda  iTom"\i\s.  ^^,\^^ 
etono  from  a  sling;  and  this  figure  w\t\v  t\i<i  e\\'sv\X.e.\eii^_^'^^^ 
\nk  behind  it,  is  the  most  noble  part  ot  tt^e  ^xcVvxTCi. 
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ia  another  grand  horse  on  the  right,  however,  also  in  full  ac- 
tion. Two  gigiintic  figures  on  foot,  on  the  left,  meant  to  bi* 
nearer  than  the  others,  would,  it  seems  tome,  have  injured  the 
picture,  liad  they  been  cloui'ly  visible;  but  time  has  reduced 
them  to  perfect  subordination. 

Rocco,  ScuoLA  Di  San,  bases  of,  I.  391,  431;  soffit  ornarneiitfi  o^ 
I.  337.  An  interesting  building  of  the  early  Renaissance 
(1517),  passing  into  Roman  Rq,nais8ance.  The  wreaths  of  leaf- 
age about  its  shafts  are  wonderfully  delicate  and  fine,  tbongU 
misplaced. 

As  regards  the  pictures  which  it  contains,  it  is  one  of  the  three 
most  precious  buildings,  in  Italy;  buildings,  I  mean,  consist- 
ently decorated  with  a  series  of  paintings  at  the  time  uf  their 
erection,  and  still  exhibiting  that  series  in  its  original  order.  I 
sni>po8e  there  can  be  little  question,  but  that  the  three  most 
importtmt  edifices  of  this  kind  in  Italy  are  tlie  Sistine  Chapel, 
the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  and  the  Sciiola  di  San  Rocco  at 
Venice:  the  first  ia  painted  by  Michael  Angelo;  the  second  by 
Oruigna,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Piefcro  Laurati,  and  several  other 
men  whose  works  are  as  rare  as  tliey  ai'O  precious;  and  the 
third  by  Tintoret. 

TVTiatever  the  traveller  may  miss  in  Venice,  he  should  there- 
fore give  unembarrassed  attention  and  unbroken  time  to  the 
Scuola  di  San  Rocco;  and  I  shaU,  accortlingly,  number  the  pic- 
tures, and  note  in  them,  one  by  one,  what  seemed  to  mc  most 
worthy  of  observation. 

Thei*e  are  sixty-two  in  all,  but  eight  of  these  are  merely  of 
children  or  childi-on's  heads,  and  two  of  unimportant  figures. 
The  number  of  valuable  pictures  is  fifty-two;  arranged  on  the 
Willis  and  ceilings  of  three  rooms,  so  badly  lighted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  Renaissance  archi- 
tect, that  it  is  only  in  the  early  morning  that  some  of  the  pictures 
can  be  seen  at  all,  nor  can  they  ever  ])e  seen  bnt  imperfectly. 
They  were  all  painted,  however,  for  their  places  in  the  dark,  and, 
as  compared  with  Tin  tore  t's  other  works,  are  tlierefore,  for  the 
most  part,  nothing  more  than  vast  sketches,  made  to  produce, 
77/ider  a  certain  degree  of  shadow,  the  effect  of  finished  pic- 
tuivs.     Their  treatmewt  \ft  Wwva  \o  >^^  wA\%\^<avt?^  «s  ^  Vxv^i 

scene-paintmg;  diSermg  liom  ovClVwat^  ^««^^-^ 
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this,  that  the  effect  aimed  at  is  not  fJiat  of  a  natural  scene  but 
a  perfect  picture.  They  differ  in  this  respect  from  all  other 
existing  works;  for  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  other 
iiistunce  in  which  ii  great  master  has  consented  to  work  for 
a  room  plunged  into  almost  total  obscurity.  It  is  probable 
that  none  but  Tintorct  would  have  undertaken  the  task,  and 
most  fortunate  that  !ie  was  forced  to  it.  For  in  this  magnifi- 
cent  scene-painting  we  have,  of  course,  more  wonderful  exam- 
ples, both  of  his  handling,  and  knowledge  of  effect,  than  could 
ever  have  been  exhibited  in  finiifhcd  pietures;  wliile  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  much  with  few  strokes  keeps  his  mind  so  com- 
pletely on  the  stretch  throughout  tlie  work  (wiiile  yet  the 
velocity  of  production  prevented  his  being  wearied),  that  no 
other  series  ol  his  works  exhibits  powers  so  exalted.  On  the 
other  himd,  owing  to  the  velocity  and  coarseness  of  the  paint- 
ing, it  ia  more  liable  to  injury  through  drought  or  damp;  and, 
as  the  walls  have  been  for  years  continually  running  down  with 
rain,  and  what  little  sun  gets  into  the  place  contrives  to  fall  all 
day  right  on  one  or  other  of  the  pictures,  they  ai'e  nothing  but 
■wrecks  of  what  they  were;  and  the  ruins  of  paintings  originally 
coarse  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  attractive  to  the  public  mind. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  they  were  taken  down  to  he  re- 
touched; but  the  man  to  whom  the  task  was  committed  ]>rovi- 
dentially  died,  and  only  one  of  them  was  spoiled,  I  have 
(found  traces  of  his  work  upon  another,  but  not  to  an  extent 
veiy  seriously  destructive.  The  rest  of  the  sixty-two,  or,  at 
any  rate,  id  I  that  are  in  the  upper  room,  ap^iear  entirely  intact. 

Although,  as  compared  with  his  other  works,  they  are  all 
very  scenic  in  execution,  there  are  great  differences  in  their  de- 
grees of  finish;  and,  curiously  enough,  some  on  the  ceilings  and 
others  in  the  darkest  places  in  the  lower  room  are  very  nearly 
(finished  pictures,  while  the  *'  Agony  in  the  Garden,*'  which  is  in 
me  of  the  best  lights  in  the  upper  room,  appears  to  have  been 
ipainted  in  a  couple  of  hours  with  a  broom  for  a  brush. 

For  the  traveller's  greater  convenience,  I  shall  give  a  rude 
[plan  of  the  arrangement,  and  list  of  the  subjects,  of  each  grow>$ 
if  pictures  before  exiunining  them  m  A^taiL 
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First  Gronp.     On  the  walls  of  the  room  on  the  gromid  floor. 
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1.  AnnoDciation.  5.  The  Magdalen. 

2.  Adonition  of  Magi.  6.  St.  Mary  of  Egypt. 

3.  Flight  into  Egypt.  7.   Circumcision. 

4.  Massacre  of  Innocents.  8.  Assumption  of  Virgin. 
At  the  turn  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  room: 

9.  Vieitation. 

1.  Tfie  Annunciation,  This,  which  first  strikes  the  eye,  is  a 
Tery  just  representative  of  the  whole  group,  the  execution  being 
ctuTicd  to  the  utmost  limits  of  boldness  consistent  with  com- 
pletion. It  is  a  well-known  picture,  and  need  not  therefore  be 
sjiGcially  described,  but  one  or  two  points  in  it  require  notice. 
The  fare  of  the  Virgin  is  very  disagreeable  to  the  spectator  from 
below,  giving  the  idea  of  a  woman  about  thirty,  who  had  never 
been  handsome.  If  the  face  is  untouched,  it  is  the  only  in- 
st;ince  I  have  ever  seen  of  Tintoret's  failing  in  an  intended 
effect,  for,  when  seen  near,  the  face  is  comely  and  youthful,  and 
expresses  only  surprise,  instead  of  the  pain  and  fear  of  M-hich 
it  bears  the  aspect  in  the  distance.  I  could  not  get  near  enough 
to  see  whether  it  had  been  retouched.  It  looks  like  Tintoret's 
work,  though  rather  hard;  but,  as  there  ai'e  unquestionable 
marks  in  the  retouching  ot  W\\s\»\<iivvtti,\t \%  ■\;j«-jfe\\j\<j  w^a*:  =ATv\<i 
Blight  restoration  ol  Vmcs  awp^oae^  \a  ^^^  i-w^^,^  \^>«! 
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tlie  distant  expressiou  of  Ibc  face.  One  uf  the  evident  pieces 
of  repainting  is  the  scarlet  of  the  Madonna's  lap,  which  is 
heavy  and  lifeless.  A  far  more  injurious  one  is  the  strip  of  sky 
seen  through  the  doorway  by  which  the  angel  enters^  wliich  Ijus 
originally  been  of  the  deep  golden  color  of  the  distimce  on  the 
left,  and  which  the  blundering  restorer  has  daubed  over  with 
whitish  blue,  so  that  it  looks  hke  a  bit  of  the  wall;  hickily 
he  has  not  touched  the  outlines  of  the  angel's  black  wings,  on 
which  the  whole  expression  of  the  picture  depends.  This 
angel  and  the  group  of  small  cherubs  above  form  a  great  swing- 
ing chain,  of  which  the  dove  representing  the  Holy  Sjiirit 
forms  the  bend.  The  angels  in  their  flight  seem  to  be  attach- 
ed to  this  as  the  train  of  tire  is  to  a  rocket;  all  of  them  appear- 
ing to  have  swooped  down  with  the  swiftness  of  a  falling  st.:ir. 
2.  Adoration  of  the  Mctgi.  The  most  finished  picture  in  the 
Scuola,  except  the  "  Crucifixion/'  and  perhaps  the  most  de- 
lightful of  the  whole.  It  unites  every  source  of  pleasure  that  a 
picture  can  possess:  the  highest  elevation  of  itrincipal  subject, 
mixed  with  the  lowest  detail  of  picturesque  incident ;  the  dig- 
nity of  the  highest  ranks  of  men,  opposed  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  lowest ;  the  quietness  and  serenity  of  an  incident  in  cot- 
tage life,  contrasted  with  the  turbulence  of  troops  of  horsemen 
and  the  spiritual  power  of  angels.  The  placing  of  the  two 
doves  as  principal  points  of  light  in  the  front  of  the  picture, 
in  order  to  remind  the  spectator  of  the  poverty  of  the  mother 
whose  child  is  receiving  the  offerings  and  adoration  of  three 
monarchs,  is  one  of  Tintoret's  master  touches  ;  the  whole 
scene,  indeed,  is  conceived  in  his  happiest  manner.  Nothing 
can  be  at  once  more  humble  or  more  disrnified  than  the  bcarinsr 
of  the  kings  ;  and  thei-e  is  a  sweet  reality  given  to  the  whole 
incident  by  the  Madonna's  stooping  forward  and  lifting  her 
band  in  admiration  of  the  vase  of  gold  which  has  been  set 
before  the  Christ,  though  she  does  so  with  such  gentleness  and 
quietness  that  her  dignity  ig  not  in  the  \&ndl  injurod  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  action.  As  if  to  illustrate  the  means  by  which 
the  Wise  men  were  brought  from  the  East,  the  whole  picture 
is  nothing  but  a  large  star,  of  which  Christ  is  the  centre  :  all 
the  figures,  even  the  timbers  of  the  roof,  radiate  from  the  sinall 
liriglit  figure  on  wliich  the  countenances  oi  tW  ^njva^  ty\\^^ 
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are  lient,  the  star  itself,  gleaming  through  the  timbers  above, 
being  quite  8ub(jrdiuate.  The  eoiijjtositiou  would  ulmost  bo 
too  artificial  were  it  not  broken  by  tJiehiniinouy  distance  where 
the  troop  of  horsemen  are  waiting  fiir  the  kings.  These,  with 
a  dog  running  at  full  speed,  at  once  interrui>t  the  syninietry  of 
the  lines,  and  form  a  point  of  relief  from  the  over  concentra- 
tion of  all  the  rest  of  the  action. 

3.  Flight  into  Egypt.  One  of  the  principal  figures  hero  is 
the  donkey.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  nobler  animids — 
lion,  or  leopard,  or  horse,  or  dragon — made  so  sublime  as  this 
quiet  head  of  the  domestic  ass,  chiefly  owing  to  the  grand 
motion  in  the  nostril  and  writhing  in  the  ears.  The  space  of 
the  picture  is  chiefly  occupied  by  lovely  landscape,  and  the 
Madonna  and  St.  Joseph  are  pacing  their  way  along  a  shady 
path  upon  the  bunks  of  a  river  at  the  side  of  the  picture.  I 
had  not  any  conception,  until  I  got  near,  how  much  pains  had 
been  taken  with  the  Virgin's  headj  its  expression  is  as  sweet 
and  as  intense  as  that  of  any  of  Roffaolle's,  its  reality  far 
gi'catcr.  The  painter  seems  to  have  intended  that  everything 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  beauty  of  tliia  single  head;  and 
tiie  work  is  a  wonderful  proof  uf  the  way  in  which  a  vast  field 
of  canvas  may  be  made  conducive  to  the  intere&t  of  a  single 
figure.  This  ia  partly  accomplished  by  slightness  of  painting, 
so  that  on  close  examination,  while  there  is  everything  to  as- 
tonish in  the  masterly  handling  and  purpose,  there  is  not  mach 
perfect  or  very  delightful  painting;  in  fact,  the  two  figures  are 
treated  like  the  living  figures  in  a  scene  at  the  theatre,  and 
finished  to  perfection,  while  the  landscape  is  painted  as  luistily 
as  tlie  scenes,  and  with  the  same  kind  of  opaque  size  color.  It 
has,  however,  suffered  as  much  as  any  of  the  series,  and  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  judge  of  its  tones  and  colors  in  its  present  state. 

4.  Massacre  of  the  Imiocents.  The  following  account  of  this 
picture,  given  in  ''Modern  Painters,"  maybe  useful  to  the 
traveller,  and  is  tlierefore  here  repeated.  "I  have  before 
alluded  to  the  painfulness  of  Eaffaolle's  treatment  of  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents.  Fuseli  affirms  of  it,  that,  *  in  dramatic 
jEfradation  he  disclosed  all  the  niotlier  through  every  image  of 

pity  and  tvrvor,''    If  this  be  so,  \  \\\\v\VV\\ft\\\\\^^%c^^J.\.\\'i•^l  fe^^rit 
Jias  prevailed  over  the  imaginaVAve.    T\\e  \mw^'cv»Xxwv  Tv«^«t 
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errs;  it  sees  all  that  is,  imd  all  the  relations  and  bearings  of  it; 
but  it  would  not  huve  confused  tlie  mortal  frenzy  of  maternal 
terror,  with  various  development  of  maternal  character.  Fear, 
rage,  and  agony,  at  their  utmost  pitch,  sweep  away  all  charac- 
ter: humanity  itself  would  be  lost  in  maternity,  the  woman 
would  bccoiue  the  mere  personificatinn  of  animal  fury  or  four, 
Por  this  rcjisoR  all  the  ordinary  reitret^entations  of  this  sui^Jecfc 
are,  I  think,  false  and  cold:  the  artist  has  not  lieard  the 
shrieks,  nor  mingled  with  the  fugitives;  he  has  sat  down  in  his 
study  to  convulse  features  methodically,  and  pliilosophize  over 
insanity.  Not  so  Tintoret  Knowing,  or  feeling,  that  the 
expression  of  the  human  face  was,  in  such  circumstances,  not 
to  be  rendered,  and  that  the  effort  could  only  end  in  an 
ugly  falsehood,  he  denies  himself  all  aid  from  the  features,  he 
feels  that  if  he  is  to  place  himself  or  us  in  the  midst  of  that 
maddened  multitude,  there  can  bo  no  time  alloAved  for  watch- 
ing expression.  Still  le-^s  does  he  depend  on  details  of  murder 
or  ghastlinesa  of  death  ;  there  is  no  blood,  no  stubbing  or  cnt- 

I  ting,  but  there  is  an  awful  substitute  for  these  in  the  chiaros- 
curo. The  scene  is  the  outer  vestibule  of  a  palace,  the  slip- 
pery marble  floor  is  fearfully  barred  across  by  sanguine  shadows, 
BO  that  our  eyes  seem  to  become  bloodshot  and  strained  with 
strange  horror  and  deadly  vision  ;  a  lake  of  L"fe  before  them, 
like  the  burning  seen  of  the  doomed  Moabite  on  the  water 
that  came  by  the  way  of  J*]dom  :  a  huge  flight  of  stairs,  with- 
out parapet,  descends  on  the  left ;  down  this  rush  a  eroxvd  of 
women  mixed  with  the  murderers  ;  the  child  in  the  arms  of 
one  has  been  seized  by  the  limbs,  .«?/;<?  hurls  herself  over  the 
«dge,  and  falls  Itead  doitm?nostf  dragging  the  child  out  of  the 

I  grasp  hy  her  weight ; — she  will  bo  dashed  deatl  in  a  second  : — 
close  to  us  is  the  great  struggle  ;  a  heap  of  the  mothers,  en- 
tangled in  one  mortal  writhe  with  each  other  and  the  swords  ; 

I  one  of  the  murderers  dashed  down  and  crushed  beneath  them, 
the  sword  of  another  cauglrt  by  the  blade  and  dragged  at  Iiy  a 
woman's  naked  hand  ;  the  youngest  and  fairest  of  tlie  women, 
her  child  just  torn  away  from  a  death  gnisp,  and  clasped  to 

i  her  breast  with  the  grip  of  a  steel  vice,  f aW*  WeV\s'M^%,\A^^ ] 

I  less  over  ihehcap,  right  on  the  sword  pomta  *,  ftWktvV^^-^^^^*^^ 
ad  harhd  down  in  one  liopoless,  -fTenyAcd,  twT\Qnas  iJc»«».'^'^ 
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ment  of  body  and  soul  in  the  effort  to  saTe.  Ear  back,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairei,  there  is  something  in  the  ehudow  like  a 
heap  of  clothes.  It  is  a  woman,  sitting  qnict, — tiiiito  quiet, — 
still  as  any  stone  ;  she  looks  down  Bteadfastly  on  her  dead 
child,  laid  along  on  the  floor  before  her,  and  her  hand  is 
pressed  softly  upon  her  brow." 

1  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  above  description  of  this  pic- 
ture, except  that  I  believe  there  may  have  been  some  change 
in  the  color  of  the  shadow  that  crogsee  the  pavement.  The 
chequers  of  the  pavements  are,  in  the  light,  golden  white  and 
pale  grey  ;  in  the  shadow,  red  and  dark  grey,  the  white  in  the 
gunsliine  l.>ecommg  red  in  the  shadow.  I  formerly  supposed 
that  this  was  meant  to  give  greater  horror  to  the  scene,  and  it 
is  very  like  Tiutoret  if  it  be  so  ;  but  there  is  a  strangeness  and 
discordance  in  it  which  mtikes  me  suspect  the  colors  may  have 
changed. 

5.  Tlte  Magdalen.  This  and  the  picture  opposite  to  it,  "  St. 
Mary  of  Egypt,"  have  been  painted  to  fill  up  narrow  spaces  be- 
tween the  windows  which  were  not  lai'ge  enough  to  receive 
compositions,  jitul  yet  in  which  single  figures  would  have  looked 
awkwardly  thrust  into  the  corner.  Tintoret  has  made  these 
epaces  as  large  as  possible  by  filling  them  with  landscapes, 
which  are  rendered  interesting  by  the  introduction  of  single 
figures  of  very  small  size,  lie  has  not,  however,  cou.sidered 
his  task,  of  making  a  small  piece  of  Avainseot  look  like  a  loi-ge 
one,  worth  the  sti"etch  of  his  powers,  and  has  painted  these  two 
landscapes  just  as  carelessly  and  as  fast  as  an  upholsterer's  jour- 
neyman fini??hinga  room  at  a  railroad  hotel.  The  color  is  for 
the  most  part  oparjue,  and  daslied  or  scrawled  on  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  scene-painter  ;  and  as  during  the  whole  morning  the 
sun  shines  upon  the  one  picture,  and  during  the  afternoon 
upon  the  other,  hues,  which  were  originally  thin  and  imper- 
fect, are  now  dried  in  many  places  into  m^vQ  dirt  upon  the 
canvas.  With  all  these  drawbacks  the  pictures  are  of  very 
high  interest,  for  although,  as  I  said,  hastily  and  carelessly, 
they  are  not  languidly  painted  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  l»een 
//]  his  hoftest  and  gi-andest  temper ;  and  in  this  first  one 
('*  MHgdAki\'')  the  Uiure\  tree,  V\\\v  \i?. \t«se».  ^vvscw  \\\\ket 
and  thither  among  flakca  oi  iven  cVoxx^,V^\i^^v.^^^\vsS:^^  ssw^ 
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of  the  greatest  achieTcments  that  his  hand  performed  in  land- 
scape :  its  roots  are  entangled  in  underwood  ;  of  which  every 
leaf  seems  to  he  articulated,  yetaU  is  as  wild  as  if  it  had  grown 
there  instead  of  having  been  painted  ;  there  has  been  a  moun- 
tain distance,  too,  and  a  sky  of  stormy  light,  of  which  1  infi- 
nitely regret  the  loss,  for  though  its  masses  of  light  are  still 
discern iblc,  its  variety  of  hue  ie  all  eunk  into  a  \Yithcred  brown. 
There  is  a  curious  piece  of  execution  in  the  striking  of  the 
light  upon  a  brook  which  runs  nnLlcr  the  roots  of  the  laurel  in 
tlie  foreground  :  these  roots^are  traced  in  shi-idow  against  the 
bright  surface  of  the  water  ;  another  paiuter  would  liavc  drawn 
the  light  first,  and  drawn  the  diU'k  roots  over  it.  Tintorot  has 
laid  in  a  brown  ground  which  he  has  left  for  the  roots,  aud 
painted  the  water  through  their  interstices  with  a  few  mighty 
rolls  of  his  brush  laden  with  white. 

6.  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  This  picture  differs  hut  little  in  the 
plan,  from  the  one  o])posite,  except  that  St.  Mary  has  her  back 
towards  ns,  and  the  Magdalen  her  face,  and  that  the  tree  on 
the  other  side  of  the  brook  is  a  palm  instead  o^  a  laurel.  The 
brook  (Joi'dan  ?)  is,  however,  here  much  more  important ;  and 
the  water  painting  is  exceedingly  line.  Of  all  painters  that  I 
know,  in  old  times,  Tintorot  is  the  fondest  of  running  water  ; 
there  was  a  sort  of  sympathy  between  it  and  his  own  impetu- 
ous spirit.  The  rest  of  the  land.scapo  is  nut  of  much  interest, 
excej)t  so  far  as  it  is  plcaf^ant  to  see  trunks  of  trees  drawn  by 
single  strokes  of  the  brush. 

7.  The  Circumcision  of  Christ.  The  custode  has  some  story 
about  this  picture  having  been  painted  in  imitation  of  Paul 
A^eronese.  I  much  doubt  if  Tintorct  ever  imitated  any  body  ; 
but  this  pictore  is  the  expression  of  his  perception  of  what 
Veronese  delighted  in,  the  nobility  that  there  may  be  in  mere 
golden  tissue  and  colored  drapery.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  picture  of 
the  moral  power  of  gold  and  color  ;  and  the  chief  use  of  the 
attendaTit  priest  is  to  support  upon  his  shoulders  the  crimson 
robe,  with  its  S(jnarc  tablets  of  black  and  gold  ;  and  yet  noth- 
ing is  withdrawn  from  the  interest  or  dignity  of  the  scene. 
Tintorot  has  taken  immense  paina  with  the  head  of  the  high- 
priest.  I  know  not  any  existing  old  man's  head  so  exquisitely 
tender,  or  so  noble  in  its  lines.     He  receives.  t\\fe  Ixvl^jia^.  ^S^stv^ 
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ill  his  arms  kneeling,  and  looking  down  «pon  the  Child  with 
intinito  veneration  and  love ;  and  the  flushing  of  golden  raja 
from  its  head  i&  made  the  centre  of  light,  and  all  interest. 
The  whole  ])icture  is  like  a  golden  charger  to  receive  the 
Child ;  the  priest's  dress  is  held  up  behind  him,  that  it  miiy 
occupy  larger  space  ;  the  tables  and  floor  ai'c  covered  with 
chequer-work  ;  the  shadows  of  the  temple  are  filled  with  brazen 
lamps  ;  and  above  all  are  hung  masses  of  curtains,  whose  crim- 
son folds  are  strewn  over  with  golden  flakes,  Next  to  the 
'*  Adoration  of  the  Magi"  this  l)icture  is  the  most  laboriously 
fmisliod  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
the  highest  existing  type  of  the  sublimity  which  may  be  thrown 
into  the  treatment  of  accessaries  of  dress  and  decoration. 

8.  Assumption  of  ike  Virfjin.  On  the  tablet  or  panel  of 
stone  which  forms  the  side  of  the  tomb  out  of  which  the  Ma- 
donna rises,  is  this  inscription,  in  large  letters,  REST.  AN- 
TONrUS  FLORIAN,  1834.  Exactly  in  proportion  to  a 
man's  idiocy,  is  always  the  size  of  the  letters  in  which  he 
writes  his  najj^ie  on  the  picture  that  he  spoils.  The  old  mo- 
eaicists  iu  St.  Mark's  have  not,  in  a  single  instance,  as  far  as  I 
know,  signed  their  names  ;  but  the  spectator  who  wishes  to 
know  who  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  nave,  may  see  his  name 
inscribed,  twice  over,  in  letters  half  a  foot  high,  Bartolomeo 
BozzA.  I  have  never  seen  Tiutoret's  name  signed,  escept  iu 
the  great  **  Crucifixion  ;"  but  this  Antony  Florian,  I  have  no 
doubt,  repainted  the  whole  side  of  the  tomb  that  he  might  put 
his  name  on  it.  The  picturo  is,  of  course,  ruined  wherever  ho 
touched  it;  that  is  to  say,  half  over  ;  the  circle  of  cherubs  in 
the  sky  is  still  pure  ;  and  the  design  of  the  great  painter  i'a 
palpable  enough  yet  in  the  grand  flight  of  the  horizontal  angel, 
on  whom  the  Madonna  half  leans  as  she  ascends.  It  hns  been 
a  noble  picture,  and  is  a  grievous  loss  ;  but,  happily,  there  are 
so  many  jiure  ones,  that  we  need  not  spend  time  in  gleaning 
treasures  out  of  the  ruins  of  this. 

9.  Visifation.  A  small  picture,  painted  in  his  very  best 
manner ;  exquisite  in  its  simplicity,  unrivalled  in  vigor,  well 

.  preserved,  and,  us  a  piece  of  painting,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  precious  In  Venice.    Oi  cowvftG  \V  (iw%  woV^v^nh  w\^  ^V 
Jiis  high  in  vejitive  powers  •,  uov  can  a  v^^^vxte  ^\  l^^xvv  x»xx^5SNs^ 
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;(.!(!  fignrt?^  be  made  a  proper  subject  of  comparison  wilb  large 
!  canvases  contuining  forty  or  fifty;  but  it  is,  for  this  very 
reason,  painted  witli  such  itcrfect  ease,  urid  yet  witli  no  shick- 
ness  either  uf  uITection  or  ])ower,  that  there  is  no  picture  that 
I  covet  80  much.  It  is,  besides,  altogether  free  from  tlie 
ReiKiissiiuce  taint  of  driimatic  effect.  The  gestures  are  as  sim- 
ple and  natunil  as  Giotto's,  only  expressed  by  grander  lines, 
such  ius  none  but  Tintoret  ever  reached.  The  draperies  are 
dark,  relieved  against  a  light  sky,  the  horizon  being  exces- 
sively low,  and  the  outlines  of  the  drapery  so  severe,  that  Ibo 
intervals  between  the  figures  look  like  ravines  between  groat 
rocks,  and  have  all  the  sublimit}'  of  an  Alpine  valley  at  twi- 
light. This  precious  picture  is  hung  about  thirty  feet  above 
the  eye,  but  by  looking  at  it  in  a  strong  light,  it  is  discover- 
able that  the  Saint  Elizabeth  is  dressed  in  green  and  crimson, 
the  Virgin  in  the  peculiar  red  which  all  great  colorists  de- 
light in — a  sort  of  glowing  brick-color  or  brownish  scarlet,  op- 
posed to  rich  golden  brownish  black  ;  and  both  have  white 
kerchiefs,  or  drapery,  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  Zachariaa 
leans  on  his  staff  behind  them  in  a  black  dress  with  w^hite 
sleeves.  The  stroke  of  brilliant  white  light,  which  outlines 
the  knee  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  habit 
of  the  painter  to  relieve  his  dark  forms  by  a  sort  of  halo  of 
i  more  vivid  light,  which,  until  lately,  one  would  have  been  apt 
to  suppose  a  somewhat  artificial  and  uujustiliable  means  of 
(effect.  The  daguen-eotype  has  shown,  what  the 'naked  eye 
I  never  could,  that  the  instinct  of  the  great  painter  was  true, 
and  that  there  is  actually  such  a  sudden  and  sharp  lino  of  light 
round  the  edges  of  dark  objects  relieved  by  luniinons  space. 

Opposite  this  picture  is  a  most  precious  Titian,  the    "An- 
nunciation,''full  of  grace  and  beauty.     I  think  the  Madonna 
I  one  of  the  sweetest  figures  ho  ever  painted.     But  if  the  travel- 
ler has  entered  at  all  into  the  spirit  of  Tiiitoret,  he  will  imme- 
diately feel  the  comparative  feebleness  and  conventionality  of 
I  the  Titian.     Note  espceially  the  mean  and  jietty  folds  of  the 
I  angel's  drapery,  and  compare  them  with  the  draperipg  of  the 
opposite  picturr.     The  larger  pielure^  vt  Jhc  sides  of  the  stairs 
[by  Zanchi  and  Negri,  ai'c  utterly  worthless. 
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10.  Adoration  of  Shepherds. '     17.  Resurrection  of  Lazarris. 


11.  Baptism. 

13.  Kesurrection. 

13.  Agony  in  Garden. 

14.  Last  Supper. 

15.  Altar  Piece:  St.  Eocco. 

16.  Miraclo  of  Loaves. 


18.  Ascension. 

19.  Pool  of  Bethesda. 

20.  Temptation. 
n.  St.  Rocco. 
22.  St.  Sebastian. 


10.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  This  picture  com- 
monccs  the  series  of  the  upper  room,  which,  as  abeady  no- 
ticed, is  painted  with  far  less  care  than  that  of  the  lower.  It 
is  one  of  the  painter's  inconceivahle  caprices  that  the  only 
canvases  that  are  in  good  light  should  be  covered  in  this  hasty 
manner,  while  those  in  tlie  dungeon  below,  and  on  the  ceiling 
above,  are  all  highly  labored.  It  is,  however,  just  possible  that 
the  covering  of  these  walls  may  have  been  an  after-thought, 
when  he  had  got  tired  of  his  work.  They  are  also,  for  the  most 
part,  ilhiBtrativc  of  a  principle  of  which  I  am  more  and  more 
coDviuced  evei'y  day,  that  historical  and  figure  pieces  ought 
not  to  be  made  vehicles  for  effects  of  light.  The  light  which 
is  fit  for  a  historical  picture  is  that  tempered  semi-sunsb'ne 
of  which,  in  general,  the  works  of  Titian  are  the  best  cxara- 
pies,  and  of  which  the  picture  we  have  just  passed,  "  The  Yia- 
itatioi), "  is  a  perfect  e-xaTO\Ac  iiom  \)£ift  \votv^  ^sl  qwq  greater 

than  Titian  ;  so  also  tA^c  t\\To.e  "  Ctx^qK^x^xc^xx^^''^  ^\.'?s^tv>^.^^^^,  ; 

-San  Cassano.  and  St.  Jo\m  ftu^  VwvA-,  VV^'' 
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Agi"  licro;  aud,  iu  general,  the  finest  works  of  tlis  master; 
bul:  Tintoret  wus  not  a  rauu  to  work  in  any  formal  or  syste- 
mutic  mauuev;  and,  exactly  like  Tuincr,  we  lliid  Iiim  rfcording 
every  effect  which  Nature  herself  displays.  StiU  he  Bcems  to 
regard  the  pictures  which  deviate  from  the  great  goneriil  i>riii- 
ciple  of  c'olorists  rather  as**  tours  de  force"  than .  us  somves 
of  pleasure;  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  instance  of  his 
having  worked  out  one  of  these  tricky  pictures  with  thorough 
affection,  except  only  iu  the  case  of  the  '' Marriage  of  Caua." 
By  tricky  pictures,  I  mean  those  which  display  light  entering 
in  different  directions,  and  attract  the  eye  to  the  effects  rather 
than  to  the  figure  wiiich  displays  them.  Of  this  treatment, 
we  have  already  had  a  marvellous  instance  in  the  candle- 
light picture  of  the  "Last  Supper"  in  San  Giorgio  llaggiore. 
This  **  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds"  has  probably  been  nearly 
as  wonderful  when  first  painted:  the  Madonna  is  ecu  tod  on  a 
kind  of  hammock  floor  made  of  rope  netting,  covered  with 
straw;  it  divides  the  picture  into  two  stories,  of  whicJi  the 
uppermost  contains  the  Virgin,  with  two  women  who  are 
adoring  Christ,  and  shows  light  entering  fjom  iiliove  through 
the  loose  timbers  of  the  roof  of  the  stable,  as  well  as  through 
the  bars  of  a  square  window;  the  lower  division  shows  this 
light  falling  beliind  the  netting  upon  the  stable  floor,  oc- 
cupied by  a  cock  and  a  cow,  arid  against  this  light  are  re- 
lieved the  ■  figures  of  the  shcitherds,  for  the  most  part  in 
demi-tint,  but  with  flakes  of  more  vigorous  sunshine  falling 
here  arid  there  upon  them  from  above.  The  optical  illusion 
has  originally  been  as  perfect  as  one  of  Hunt's  best  interiors; 
bat  it  is  most  curious  that  no  part  of  the  work  seems  to  have 
been  taken  any  pleasure  in  by  the  jiainter;  it  is  all  by  his  hand, 
but  it  looks  as  if  he  had  been  bent  only  on  getting  over  the 
ground.  It  is  literally  a  piece  of  scene-painting,  and  is  exactly 
"what  we  might  fancy  Tintoret  to  have  done,  had  he  been 
forced  to  paint  scenes  at  a  small  theatre  at  a  shilling  a  day. 
I  cannot  think  that  the  whole  canvas,  though  fourteen  feet 
liigh  and  ten  wide^  or  thereabouts,  could  have  taken  him  more 
than  a  couple  of  days  to  finish:  and  it  ^r  nctj  TiCiVXcei'?^^^  >Cftsv\. 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  briWiant  e;2.ccVa  c»l  \\^\^  "^^  ^^^ 
coarseness  of  the  exenntinn,  for  Ibc  i\En\\*eft  ol  >i\vft  »v'5Vt\'«vv 

of  the  women  «^o^'(,  which 
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are  painted  with  some  care,  while  the  shepherds  and  the  cow 
are  ulike  slovenly;  and  the  latter,  which  is  in  full  sunshine,  is 
recognizable  for  a  cow  more  by  its  size  and  that  of  its  horns, 
than  by  any  care  given  to  ita  form.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
trast this  slovenly  and  mean  sketch  with  the  ass's  head  in  the 
"Flight  into  Egypt,"  on  which  the  painter  exerted  his  full 
power;  as  an  effect  of  light,  however,  the  work  is,  of  course, 
most  interesting.  One  point  in  the  treatment  is  especially 
noticeable:  there  is  a  peacock  in  the  rack  beyond  the  cow;  and 
iindei"  other  circumstances,  one  cannot  doubt  that  Tintoret 
would  have  liked  a  peacock  in  fnll  color,  and  would  have 
painted  it  green  and  blue  with  great  satisfaction.  It  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  hght,  however,  and  is  painted  in  warm  grey,  with 
a  dim  eye  or  two  in  the  tail:  this  process  is  exactly  analogous 
to  Turner's  taking  the  colors  out  of  the  flags  of  his  ships  in 
the  "Gosport."  Another  striking  point  is  the  litter  with 
whicli  the  whole  picture  is  filled  in  order  more  to  confuse  the 
eye:  there  is  straw  sticking  from  the  roof,  straw  all  over  the 
hammock  floor,  and  straw  struggling  hither  and  thither  all 
over  the  floor  itself;  and,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  the  glory 
around  the  head  of  the  infant,  instead  of  being  united  and 
serene,  is  broken  into  little  bits,  and  is  like  a  glory  of  chopj)ed 
stmw.  But  the  most  curious  thing,  after  all,  is  the  want  of 
delight  in  any  of  the  principal  figures,  and  the  comparative 
meanness  and  commonplaeeness  of  even  the  fold's  of  the  drap- 
ery. It  seems  as  if  Tintoret  had  determined  to  make  the 
shepherds  as  uninteresting  as  possible;  but  one  does  not  see 
why  tlieir  very  clothes  should  be  ill  painted,  and  their  disposi- 
tion unpicturesqiie.  I  believe,  however,  though  it  never  struck 
nie  until  I  had  examined  this  picture,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
painters  fixed  principles:  he  does  not,  with  German  sentimen- 
tality, make  shej)herds  and  peasants  graceful  or  sublime,  but 
ho  purposely  vulgarizes  them,  not  by  making  their  actions  or 
their  fiices  hoorish  or  disagreeable,  but  rather  by  painting  them 
ill,  and  composing  their  draperies  tamely.  As  far  as  I  recol- 
lect at  present,  the  principle  is  universal  with  him;  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  dignity  of  character  is  the  beauty  of  the 
painting.  Ho  will  not  put  out  his  strength  upon  any  man 
beloDir'mfr  to  the  lower  classes;  awd,  lu.  order  to  know  what  the 
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painter  is,  one  must  see  him  at  work  on  a  king,  a  senator,  or  a 
saint.  The  curious  connexion  of  this  •with  the  nristooratic 
tendencies  of  the  Venetian  nation,  when  we  remembor  that 
Tintoret  was  the  greatest  man  whom  that  nation  ])roduced,  niiiy 
become  very  interesting,  if  followed  out.  I  forgot  to  note  tliat, 
though  the  peacock  is  painted  witli  gi-eat  regard le.ssn ess  of 
color,  there  is  a  feature  in  it  which  no  common  painter  wouM 
have  observed, — the  peculiar  flatness  of  the  back,  and  nndula- 
tion  of  the  shonhk^rs:  the  bird's  body  is  all  iJierc,  though  its 
feathers  are  a  good  dtnil  neglected;  and  the  same  thing  is 
noticeable  in  a  c^^ck  who  is  pecking  among  the  straw  near  the 
spectator,  though  in  other  respects  a  shabby  cock  enough. 
Tlie  fact  is,  I  believe,  he  bad  made  his  shepherds  so  coniinon- 
place  tliat  he  dare  not  paint  his  animals  well,  otherwise  one 
would  have  looked  at  nothing  in  the  picture  but  the  peacock, 
cock,  and  cow.'  I  cannot  tell  what  the  shepherds  are  offering; 
they  look  like  milk  bowls,  but  they  are  awkwardly  held  up, 
with  such  twistings  of  body  as  would  have  certainly  spilt  the 
milk.  A  woman  in  front  has  a  basket  of  eggs;  but  this  I 
imagine  to  be  merely  to  keep  up  the  rustic  character  of  the 
scene,  and  not  part  of  the  sheplierd'a  offerings. 

11.  Baptism.  There  is  more  of  the  true  picture  quality  in 
this  work  than  in  the  former  one,  but  still  very  little  appeai- 
ance  of  enjoyment  or  care.  The  color  is  for  the  most  part 
grey  and  uninteresting,  and  the  figures  ai-e  thin  and  meagre 
in  form,  and  slightly  painted;  so  much  so,  that  of  the  nine- 
teen figures  in  the  distance,  about  a  dozen  are  hardly  worth 
calling  figures,  and  the  rest  are  so  sketched  and  flourished  in 
that  one  can  hardly  tell  which  is  which.  There  is  one  point 
abont  it  very  interesting  to  a  landscape  painter:  the  river  is 
seen  far  into  the  distance,  with  a  piece  of  copse  bnrderiug  it; 
the  sky  beyond  is  dark,  but  the  water  nevertheless  receives  a 
brilliant  reflection  from  some  nnseen  rent  in  the  clouds,  so 
brilliant,  that  when  I  was  first  at  Venice,  not  being  aeeustnrned 
to  Tintoret's  slight  execution,  or  to  see  pictures  m  nnicli 
injured,  I  took  this  piece  of  water  for  a  piece  of  sky.  The 
effect  iis  Tintoret  has  arranged  it,  is  indeed  somewhat  un- 
natural, but  it  is  valuable  as  showing  his  recognition  at  -j* 
principle  unknown  to  half  the  historical  ptttu\wTa^i^i>ti<i\i't«iafcxwN3 
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(lay, — tliut  the  reflection  seen  in  the  water  is  totally  different 
from  tlie  object  seen  above  it,  and  tliat  it  is  very  possible  to 
have  a  bright  light  in  reflection  where  there  api)ear8  nothing 
but  darkness  to  bo  reflected.  The  clouds  in  the  sky  itself  are 
round,  lieavy,  and  lightless,  and  in  a  gi-eat  degree  spoil  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  fine  landscape  distance.  Behind  tlie 
rocks  on  the  right,  a  single  head  is  seen,  with  a  collar  on  the 
shoulders:  it  seems  to  be  intended  for  a  portrait  of  some  per- 
son connected  with  the  picture. 

12.  Rcsurredioji.  Another  of  the  "effect  of  light "  pictures, 
and  not  a  very  striking  one,  the  best  part  of  it  being  the  two 
distant  figures  of  the  Maries  seen  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning. 
The  conception  of  the  Resurrection  itself  is  characteristic  of 
the  worst  points  of  Tintoret.  His  impetuosity  is  here  in 
the  wrong  phice;  Christ  bm"sts  out  of  the  rock  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  the  angels  themselves  seem  likely  to  be  crushed 
under  the  rent  stones  of  the  tomb.  Had  the  figure  of  Christ 
been  sublime,  this  conception  might  have  been  accepted;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  weak,  mean,  and  painful;  and  the  whole 
picture  is  languidly  or  roughly  painted,  except  only  the  fig- 
tree  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  which,  by  a  curious  caprice,  is  not 
only  di-awn  in  the  painter's  best  manner,  but  has  golden  ribs 
to  all  its  leaves,  making  it  look  like  one  of  the  beautiful 
crossed  or  chequered  patterns,  of  which  he  is  so  fond  in  his 
dresses;  the  leaves  themselves  being  a  dark  olive  brown. 

13.  The  Af/onif  in  the  Garden.  I  cannot  at  pretient  under- 
stand the  onljr  of  these  subjects;  but  they  may  have  been  mis- 
placed. This,  of  all  the  8an  Rocco  pictures,  is  the  most 
hastily  painted,  l>nt  it  is  not,  like  those  we  have  been  passing. 
clotlhj  painted;  it  seems  to  have  been  executed  altogether  with 
a  hearth-broom,  and  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  another  of  the 
*'  effects,"  and  a  very  curious  one;  the  Angel  who  bears  the 
cup  to  Christ  is  surrounded  by  a  red  halo;  yet  the  light  which 
falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  sleeping  disciples,  and  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  olive-trees,  is  cool  and  silvery,  while  the  ti\>f>]) 
coming  up  to  seize  Christ  are  seen  by  torch-light.  Judas,  wlio 
is  the  second  figure,  pniiits  to  Christ,  but  turns  his  head  away 
as  he  does  so,  an  unable  to  look  at  him.  This  is  a  noble  touclr, 
Lho  foliage  is  also  exceedingly  Wvi^^,  though  what  kind  of  olive- 
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1  such  leaves  I  know  not,  each  of  tliem  being  about 
ihe  size  of  a  mau'a  hand.  If  there  bo  any  which  bear  such 
foliage,  their  olives  must  be  the  si'se  of  cocoa-nuts.  This, 
however,  ia  true  only  of  the  underwood,  whicli  is,  perhaps, 
not  meant  for  olive.  There  ai*e  some  taller  trees  at  the  top  of 
the  picture,  whose  leaves  are  of  a  more  natural  size.  Ou 
closely  examining  the  figures  of  the  troops  on  the  left,  1  find 
that  the  distant  ones  are  concealed,  all  but  the  limbii,  by  a  sort 
of  arch  of  dark  color,  which  is  now  so  injured,  that  I  cannot 
tell  whether  it  was  foliage  or  ground:  1  suppose  it  to  have 
been  a  mass  of  close  foliage,  through  which  the  troop  is  break- 
ing its  way;  Judas  rather  showing  them  the  path,  tban  actu- 
ally pointing  to  Christ,  as  it  is  written,  "Judas,  who  betrayed 
him,  knew  the  place."  St.  Peter,  aa  the  most  zealous  of  the 
three  disciples,  the  only  one  who  was  to  endeavor  to  defend 
his  Master,  is  represented  as  awakening  and  turning  his  head 
toward  the  troop,  while  James  and  John  are  buried  in  pro- 
found slum*ber,  laid  in  magniffcent  languor  among  the  leaves. 
The  picture  is  singularly  impressive,  when  seen  far  enough  off, 
ae  an  image  of  thick  forest  gloom  amidst  the  rich  and  tender 
foliage  of  the  South ;  the  leaves,  however,  tossing  as  in  dis- 
turbed night  air,  and  the  flickering  of  the  torches,  and  of  the 
branches,  contrasted  with  the  steady  flame  which  from  tho 
Angel's  presence  is  spread  over  tbe  robes  of  the  disciples. 
The  strangest  feature  in  the  whole  is  that  the  Christ  also  is 
represented  as  sleeping.  The  angel  seems  to  appear  to  him 
in  a  dream. 

14.  Tfie  Lasi  Supper.  A  most  unsatisfactory  picture;  I 
think  about  the  worst  I  know  of  Tintoret'e,  where  there  is  no 
appearance  of  retouching.  He  always  makes  the  disciples  in 
this  scene  too  vulgar;  they  are  here  not  only  vulgar,  but 
diminutive,  and  Christ  is  at  the  end  of  the  table,  the  smallest 
figure  of  them  all.  The  principal  figures  are  two  mendicants 
sitting  on  steps  in  front;  a  kind  of  supporters,  hut  I  suppose 
intended  to  be  waiting  for  the  fragments;  a  dog,  in  still  more 
earnest  expectation,  is  watching  the  movements  of  the  dis- 
ciples, who  are  talking  together,  Judas  having  just  gone  out- 
Christ  is  represented  as  giving  what  one  at  lirat  su[»pose8  is  the. 
sop  to  Judas,  but  as  the  disciple  who  tecmfc^  \^  V*aa  ■».  ^^<: 
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tix\i\  there  are  only  eloveu  at.  t^iblc,  it  is  cvidenr 
nitiuUil  lirciwi.    Th<»  Vix>m  hi  which  they  are  assembled 
•ort  ot  lui'gc  kitchen^  and  the  host  is  seen  employed 
fdrwsoriti  the  Imckf^rouud.     This  pictiipe  ha^  not  only 
*  originally  poor,  Imt  is  one  of  tlioso  exposed  all  day  to  the  sua, 
and  is  dried  into  mere  dusty  canvas:  where  there  was  oq 
blue,  there  is  now  nothing. 

16,  iSaint  Hinno  in  Ohry.  One  of  the  worst  order  of  Tia- 
torctfi,  with  apparent  smoothness  and  finish,  yet  languid 
^minted,  as  if  in  illness  or  fatigue;  very  dark  and  heavyj 
tone  also;  its  figures,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  awkward  mida 
«izo,  about  five  feet  high,  and  very  uninteresting.  St.  Roc 
ascends  to  heaven,  looking  down  upon  a  crowd  ol  poor 
sick  persons  who  are  blessing  and  adoring  him.  One  of  the 
kneeling  at  the  bottom,  is  ver}'  nearly  a  repetition,  though 
careless  and  indolent  one,  of  that  of  St.  Stophen,  in 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  of  the  central  figure  in  the  **Panidifll 
of  the  Dncal  Pahice.  It  is  a  kind  of  lay  figure,  of  which  ' 
seems  to  have  been  fond;  its  cla8ped  hands  are  here  shookingly 
painted — I  should  think  unfinished.  It  forms  the  only  ii 
portant  light  at  the  bottom,  relieved  on  a  dark  ground;  at  tn 
top  of  the  picture,  the  figure  of  St.  Rocco  is  seen  in  shadow 
against  the  light  of  the  sky,  and  all  the  rest  is  in  confused 
shadow.  The  commonplaceness  of  this  composition  is  curioiu^ly 
connected  with  the  languor  of  thought  and  touch  throughout 
the  work. 

16.  Miracle  of  the  Loaves,  Hardly  anything  but  a  fill 
piece  of  landscape  is  here  left;  it  is  more  exposed  to  the  san 
than  any  other  picture  in  the  room,  and  its  di'aperies  haviri!,^ 
been,  in  great  part,  pjunted  in  blue,  are  now  mere  patches  of 
the  color  of  starch;  the  scene  is  also  very  imperfectly  ct»ti- 
ecived.  The  twenty-one  figures,  including  Christ  and  bi* 
Disci])les,  vei-yilf  represent  a  crowd  of  seven  thousand;  still 
less  is  the  marvel  of  the  miracle  expressed  by  ])erfcct  ease  and 
rest  of  tho  reclining  figures  in  the  foreground,  who  do  in'i 
60  much  as  look  surpri.sed;  considered  merely  as  rcclinlBg 
figures,  and  as  pieces  of  eJIect  in  half  light,  they  have  onct' 
been  fine.  The  landscape,  which  represents  the  slope  of  « 
wood  J  hill,  has  a  \eT^  gvau^  axvCL^v-vw^-jc^Xwik.    Behind  it  i« »_ 
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groat,  space  of  streaky  sky,  almost  prismatic  in  color,  rosy  and 
golden  clouds  covering  up  its  blue,  and  .«ome  tine  vigorous 
trees  thrown  against  it;  painted  in  about  ten  minutes  each, 
however,  by  curly  touches  of  the  brush,  and  looking  rather 
more  like  sea-weed  than  foliage. 

17.  Resurredion  of  Lazarus.  \'ery  strangely,  and  not  irn- 
pressiTely  conceived.  Christ  is  half  reclining,  half  sitting,  at 
the  bottom  of  tho  picture,  while  Lazarus  is  disencumbered  of 
his  grave-clothes  at  the  top  of  it;  the  scene  being  the  side  of  a 
rocky  hill,  and  the  moutli  of  the  tomb  jaobably  once  visible 
in  the  shadow  on  t}ie  left;  but  all  that  is  now  discernible  is  a 
man  having  his  liiubrf  unbound,  as  if  Christ  were  merely  order- 
ing a  pribouer  to  be  loosed.  There  appears  neither  awe  nor 
agitation,  nor  even  much  astonishment,  in  any  of  the  figures 
of  the  gi'oup;  but  the  picture  is  more  vigorous  than  any  of  the 
three  last  mentioned,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  is  quite  worthy 
of  the  master,  especially  its  noble  fig-troe  and  laurel,  which  he 
has  painted,  in  one  of  his  nsutd  fits  of  caprice,  as  carefully  as 
that  in  tho  '*  Uesurrection  of  Christ,-*  opposite.  Perhaps  he 
has  some  meaning  in  this;  he  may  have  been  thinking  of  the 
verse,  "Behold  the  fig-tree,  and  all  the  trees;  Avhen  they  now 
shoot  forth,''  &c.  In  the  present  instance,  the  leaves  arc  dark 
only,  and  have  no  golden  veins.  The  iijiperniost  figures  also 
come  dark  against  the  sky,  and  would  form  a  precipitous  mass, 
like  a  piece  of  the  rock  itself,  hut  that  they  are  broken  in  up- 
on by  one  of  the  limbs  of  Lazarus,  handaged  and  in  full  light, 
which,  to  my  feeling,  sadly  injures  the  picture,  both  as  a  dis- 
agreeable object,  and  a  light  in  the  wrong  place.  The  grass 
and  weeds  are,  throaghout,  carefully  painted,  hut  the  lower 
figures  arc  of  little  interest,  and  tho  face  of  the  Christ  a  griev' 
OU8  failure. 

18.  Tlie  Ascension.  I  have  always  admired  this  picture, 
though  it  is  very  slight  and  thin  in  execution,  and  cold  in 
color;  but  it  is  remarkable  for  its  thorough  effect  of  open  air, 
and  for  the  sense  of  motion  and  clashing  in  the  wings  of  the 
Angels  which  sustain  the  Christ:  they  owe  this  effect  a  good 
deal  to  tho-,  manner  in  which  they  are  set,  edge  on;  nil  seem 
like  sword-blades  cutting  the  air.  It  is  the  most  curiouR  \vl 
conception  of  all  tho  j)ictnrea  m  the  ScvioVa^,  lox  "x*^  x^i\.\«i'sssciX 
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beneath  the  Ascension,  a  kind  of  epitome  of  what  took  place 
before  the  Ascension.  In  tlie  distance  are  two  Apostles  walk- 
ing, meant,  1  suppose,  for  the  two  going  to  Emmaus;  nearer 
are  a  group  round  a  table,  to  remind  U8  uf  Christ  appearing  to 
them  as  they  sat  at  moat;  aud  in  the  foreground  is  a  single 
reclining  figure  of,  I  suppose,  St.  Peter,  because  we  are  told 
that  *•  he  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelye:"  but  this  in- 
terpretation ia  doubtful;  for  why  should  not  the  vision  by  the 
I^ke  of  Tiberias  be  exjiressed  also?  And  the  strange  thing 
of  all  is  the  scene,  for  Christ  ascended  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives;  but  t!ie  Disciples  are  walking,  and  the  table  is  set,  in  a 
little  marshy  and  grassy  valley,  like  some  of  the  bits  near 
Maison  Neuvo  on  the  Jura,  with  a  brook  running  through  it, 
80  capitally  expressed,  that  I  believe  it  is  this  wliich  makes  me 
BO  fond  of  tlie  jucture.  The  reflections  are  as  scientific  in  the 
diminution,  iu  the  image,  of  lai'go  masses  of  bank  above,  a^ 
any  of  Tuniei-'s,  and  the  marshy  and  reedy  ground  looks  as  if 
ouc  would  sink  into  it;  but  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  the 
Ascension  I  cannot  see.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  not  undigni- 
fied, but  by  no  means  either  interesting  or  sublime. 

19.  Poolof  Beihesda.  I  have  no  doubt  the  principal  figures 
have  been  repainted;  but  as  the  colors  are  faded,  and  the  sub- 
ject disgusting,  I  have  not  jtaid  this  picture  sufficient  attention 
to  say  how  far  the  injury  extends;  nor  need  any  one  spend 
time  upon  it,  unless  after  having  first  examined  all  the  other 
Tiutorets  in  Venice.  All  the  great  Italian  painters  appear  in- 
sensible to  the  feeling  of  disgust  at  disease;  but  this  study  of 
the  population  of  an  hospital  is  without  any  points  of  contrast, 
and  I  wisli  Tintoret  Jiud  not  condescended  to  paint  it.  This 
and  the  six  preceding  paintings  have  all  been  uninteresting, — 
I  believe  chiefly  owing  to  the  observance  in  them  of  Sir  Joshua's 
rule  fur  the  heroic,  "  that  drapery  is  to  be  mere  drapery,  and 
not  silk,  nor  satin,  nor  brocade.'*  However  wise  such  a  rule 
may  be  when  applied  to  works  of  the  purest  religions  art,  it  is 
anything  but  wise  as  respects  works  of  color.  Tintoret  is  never 
^uite  himself  unless  he  has  fur  or  velvet,  or  rich  stuff  of  one 
sort  or  the  other, or  jeweVa,  o\'  otvcvot^w  something  that  he  can 
put  phiy  of  color  into,  amow^Xvvs  t\?;a^<j%,atv^i  wnS.  ^e-iA  V^^>,  ^\ 
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Aiigelico  arc  not  a  little  helped  by  their  hems 
of  robes,  Jewelled  crowns,  priests'  copea»  and  bo  on;  and  the 
pictures  that  have  nothing  of  this  kind  in  them,  as  for 
instance  the  "Transtigiiration/' are  to  my  mind  not  a  little 
dutl. 

20.  TemplaHon.  This  ])icturG  singularly  illustrates  what 
has  just  been  observed ;  it  ejtwcs  great,  part  of  its  effect  to  the  lustre 
of  the  jewels  in  the  ttrnilefc  of  the  evil  nngeh  and  to  the  beauti- 
ful colors  of  his  wings.  These  tire  slight  accessaries  apparently, 
but  they  enhance  the  value  of  all  the  rest,  and  they  have  evi- 
dently been  enjoyed  by  the  painter.  The  armlet  ia  seen  by 
reflected  light,  its  stones  shining  by  inward  UiPtre;  this  occult 
fire  being  the  only  hint  given  of  the  real  character  of  the 
Tempter,  who  is  otherways  represented  in  the  form  of  a  beauti- 
ful angel,  though  the  face  is  senminl:  we  can  hardly  tell  how 
far  it  was  intended  to  ho  therefore  expressive  of  evil;  for  Tiu- 
toret's  good  angels  liave  not  always  the  purest  features;  but 
there  is  a  peculiar  subtlety  in  this  telling  of  the  story  by  bo 
.Blight  a  circumstance  as  the  glare  of  the  jewels  in  the  darkness. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  this  imagination  with  that  of  the 
mosaics  in  St.  Mark's,  in  which  Satan  is  a  black  monster,  with 
horns,  and  head,  and  tail,  com^>lotc.  The  whole  of  the  picture 
is  powerfully  and  carefully  painted,  though  very  broadly;  it  ia 
a  strong  effect  of  light,  and  therefore'  as  usual,  subdued  ia 
color.  The  painting  of  the  stones  in  the  foreground  I  have 
always  thoughts  and  still  think,  the  best  piece  of  rock  drawing 
Lof ore  Turner,  and  the  most  amaziug  iustauce  of  Tintoret's  per- 
oeptiveness  afforded  by  any  of  his  pictures. 

21.  Sf,  Rocco.  Three  figures  occupy  the  spandrila  of  the 
Tvindow  above  this  and  the  following  picture,  painted  merely  in 
light  and  shade,  two  larger  than  life,  one  rather  smaUer,  I 
helicvc  these  to  be  by  Tintoret;  but  aa  they  are  quit©  in  the 
dark,  so  that  the  execution  cannot  be  seen,  and  very  good  de- 
signs of  the  kind  have  been  furnished  by  other  masters,  I  can- 
not answer  for  them.  The  figure  of  St.  Rocco,  as  well  as  its 
companion,  St.  Sebastian,  is  colored;  they  occupy  the  narrow 
intervals  between  the  windows,  and  are  of  course  invisible  under 
ordinary  circumstuncos.  By  a  great  deal  of  straining  ot  iVv^ 
eyes,  and  sheltering  them  with  tho  hand  iTOTQ.^iXi^'V^^V,«scssSi 
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little  idea  of  the  design  may  be  obtained.  The  "St.  Kocco" 
13  a  tine  figure,  though  rather  coarse,  but,  ut  all  events,  worth  aa 
much  light  as  would  enable  us  to  see  it. 

22.  Si.  Sebasiia?i.     This,  the  comjianion  figure,  is  one  of  the 
finest  thingi?  in  the  whole  room,  and  assuredly  the  most  majes- 
tic Saint  Sebastian  in  existence;  as  far  as  mere  humanity  can 
be  majestic,  for  there  is  no  effort  at  any  expression  of  angelic 
or  saintly  resignation;  the  effort  is  simply  to  realize  the  fact  of 
the  martyrdom,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  done  to  an  ex- 
tent not  oven  attempted  by  any  other  painter.     I  never  saw  a 
man  die  a  violent  death,  and  therefore  cannot  say  whether  this 
figure  be  true  or  not,  !)ut  it  gives  the  grandest  and  most  intense 
impression  of  truth.     The  figui-e  is  dead,  and  well  it  may  be, 
for  there  is  one  arrow   through  the   forehead  and  another 
through  the  heart;  but  the  eyes  are  open,  tlioagh  glared,  and 
the  body  is  rigid  m  the  position  in  which  it  last  stood,  the  left 
arm  raised  and  the  left  limb  advanced,  something  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  soldier  sustaining  an  attack  under  his  shield,  while 
the  dead  eyes  are  still  turned  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
arrows  came:  but  the  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  way  these 
arrows  are  fixed.     In  the  common  martyi'doms  of  St.  Sebastian 
I        they  are  stuck  into  him  here  and  there  like  pins,  as  if  they  had 
^K  been  shot  from  a  great  distance  and  had  come  faltering  down, 
^K  entering  the  flesh  but  a  little  way,  and  rather  bleeding  the  saint 
^B  to  death  than  mort.ally  wounding  him;  but  Tintoret  had  no  such 
^H  ideas  about  archery.     He  must  have  seen  bows  drawn  in  battle, 
^m  like  that  of  Jehu  when  he  smote  Jehoram  between  the  harness: 
'       all  the  arrows  in  the  sainfs  body  lie  straight  in  the  same  diree- 
tioti,  hroiui-feathered  and  strong-shafted,  and  sent  apparently 
f       with  the  force  of  thunder  holts;  every  one  of  them  has  gone 
^J  through  him  like  a  lance,  two  through  the  hmbs,  one  through 
^'the  arm,  one  through  the   heart,  and   the  last  lias  crashed 
through  the  forehead,  nailing  the  head  to  the  tree  behind  as  if 
it  had  been  dashed  in  by  a  sledgo-hammer.     The  face,  in  spite 
^_of  itB  ghjistliness,  is  beautiful,  and  has  been  serene;  and  tho 
^■Jiglit  wln'ch  enters-first  and  glistens  on  the  ])lnmes  of  the  arrows, 
^■•dics  softly  away  upon  the  curling  hair,  and  mixes  with  the  glory 
^■n/.u>n  the  forehead.     There  is  not  a  more  rcnmrkahle  ])ictnro  in 
Venjccj  and  yet  I  do  not  Bwppoae  l\iivt  owe  \u  -a  "f  the 
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travellers  who  pass  through  the  Scuok  so  much  as  perceives 
there  is  a  picture  in  the  place  which  it  occupies. 

Third  Group.     On  the  ropf  of  the  upper  room. 
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23.  Moses  striking  the  Rock. 

24.  Plague  of  Serpents. 

25.  Fall  of  Manna. 

26.  Jacob's  Dream. 

27.  Ezekiel's  Vision. 

28.  Fall  of  Man. 


29.  Elijah. 

30.  Jonah. 

31.  Joshua. 

32.  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

33.  Elijah  at  the  Brook. 

34.  Paschal  Feast. 


35.  Elisha  feeding  the  People. 

23.  Moses  strihing  the  Roclc.  We  now  come  to  the  series  of 
pictures  upon  which  the  painter  concentrated  the  strength  he 
had  reserved  for  the  upper  room;  and  in  some  sort  wisely,  for, 
though  it  is  not  pleasant  to  examine  pictures  on  a  ceiling,  they 
are  at  least  distinctly  visible  without  straining  the  eyes  against 
the  light.  They  are  carefully  conceived  and.  thoroughly  well 
painted  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  eye.  This 
carefulness  of  thought  is  apparent  at  a  glance:  the  "Moses 
striking  the  Rock  "  embraces  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  chap- 
ter of  Exodus,  and  even  something  more,  for  it  is  not  from  that 
chapter,  but  from  parallel  passages  that  we  gather  the  facts  of 
the  impatience  of  Moses  and  the  wrath  of  God  at  the  waters  of 
Meribah;  both  which  facts  are  shown  by  the  leaping  of  the 
stream  out  of  the  rock  half-a-dozen  ways  at  once,  forming  a 
great  arch  over  the  head  of  Moses,  and  by  the  partial  veiling 
of  the  countenance  of  the  Supreme  Being.  This  latter  is  the 
most  painful  part  of  the  whole  picture,  at  least  as  it  is  seftn  *- 
below;  and  I  believe  that  in  some  igt^^m^  ol'Oafe^^*^. 
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must  liavG  been  destroyed  and  repaiiitcd.  It  isono  of  Tiuto- 
ret's  usual  tbio  thoughts  that  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is 
Teiled,  not  merely  by  clouds,  but  in  a  kind  of  watery  sphere, 
showing  the  Deity  coniiug  to  the  Israelites  at  that  particular 
momeut  as  tlie  Lord  of  the  Rivers  and  of  the  Fountain  of  the 
Waters.  The  whole  figure,  as  well  as  that  of  Moses  and  the 
greater  number  of  those  in  the  foreground,  is  at  once  dark  and 
warm,  black  and  red  being  the  prevailing  colors,  while  the 
distance  is  bright  gold  touched  with  blue,  and  isecms  to  open 
into  the  ]ncture  like  a  break  of  blue  sky  after  rain.  How  ex* 
quisite  is  this  espreesion,  by  mere  color,  of  the  main  force  of  the 
fact  rej>resentcd !  that  is  to  say,  joy  and  refreshment  after  sorrow* 
and  scorching  heat  But,  when  we  examine  of  what  this  dis- 
tance consists,  we  shall  find  still  more  cause  for  admiration. 
The  blue  in  it  is  not  the  blue  of  ^ky,  it  is  obtained  by  blue 
Btri])e.s  upon  white  teiil^  glowing  in  the  sunshine;  and  in  front 
cf  these  tents  is  seen  that  great,  battle  with  Amalek  of  which 
the  account  is  given  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  and  for 
w^hieh  the  Israelites  received  strength  in  the  streams  which  ran 
out  of  the  I'ock  in  Iloreb.  Considered  merely  as  a  picture,  the 
opjiosition  of  cool  light  to  warm  shadow  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable pieces  of  color  in  the  Scuola,  and  the  gre^t  mass  of 
foliage  which  waves  over  the  rocks  on  the  left  appears  to  have 
been  elaborated  with  his  highest  power  and  his  most  sublime 
invention.  But  this  noble  passage  is  much  injured,  and  now 
hardly  visible. 

24.  Plat/ue  of  Serpents.  The  figures  in  the  distance  are 
remarkably  important  in  tbis  picture,  Moses  himself  being 
among  them;  in  fact,  the  whole  scene  is  filled  chiefly  with 
middle-sized  figures,  in  order  to  increase  the  impression  of 
si)ace.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  by  the  three  great  painters,  Michael 
Angelo,  Rubens,  and  Tintoret.  The  first  two,  equal  to  the 
latter  in  onerg}-,  had  less  love  of  liberty:  they  were  fond  of 
binding  their  compositions  into  knots,  Tintoret  of  scattciing 
his  far  and  wide:  they  all  alike  preserve  the  unity  of  corapo- 
sithn,  but  the  unity  in  the  first  two  is  obtuined  by  binding, 
imd  thai  of  the  Itist  by  B\>v\v\gv\\^  ix«>\cv  ou^  %o\vx*£fe%  «svd, 
together  with    this  IceVmg,  cornea  \i\%  ^v^n^  "^^  s^aR^r 
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"akes  him  less  regard    the  rounding   and  fomi  of  objects 
»     iheinsolves,  ihiui  tiieii*  relations  oi  light  aud  shade  and  dis- 

Ptance.     Therefore  llubens  and  Michael  Angolo  nrnde  the  liery 
serpents    huge    boa  constrictors,   and  knotted   the   enfferers 
together  with  them.     Tintorot  does  not  like  to  be  so  bound; 
so  he  makes  the  serpents  little  flying  and  fluttering  monsters 
like  lampreys  with  wings;  and  tlie  children  of  Israel,  instead 
of  being  thrown  into  convulsed  and  writhing  groups,  arc  scat- 
tered, fainting  in  the  fields,  far  away  in  the  distanco.    As  usual, 
Tlntoret's  conception,  while  thoroughly  characteristic  of  hini- 
eelf,  is  also  truer  to  the  words  of  Scripture.     We  are  told  that 
**  the  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people,  and  they  Hi 
the  people;"  we  are  not  titld  that  they  crushed  the  people  to 
death.     And  while  thus  the  truest,  it  is  also  the  most  teiTiflc 
^conception.     M.  Angelo's  would   bo  terrific  if  one  could  be- 
Blieve  in  it:  but  our  instinct  tells  us  that  boa  constrictors  do 
Hhot  come  in  armies;  and  we  look  upon  the  picture  with  as 
u    little  emotion  as  upon  the  handle  of  a  vase,  or  anj'  other  form 
worked  out  of  serpents,  where  there  is  no  probability  of  ser- 
enta  actually  occurring.     But  there  is  a  probability  in  Tin- 
toret's  conception.     "VVo  feel   that  it  is  not  impossible  that 
[there  should  come  up  a  swarm  of  these  small  winged  reptiles: 
and  their  horror  is  not  diminished  by  their  sraallness:  not 
that  they  have  any  of  the  grotesque  tcrribleness  of  frerraan 
Nnvention;  they  might  have  been  made  intinitely  uglier  with 
[email   pains,  hot  it  is  th(^ir  rerifahlencas  which  makes  them 
awful.      They  have  triangular  heads  with   sharp  beaks   or 
3uzzle;  and  short,  rather  thick  bodies,  with  bony  processes 
lowTi   the  hack   like   those  of  sturgeons;    and   small   wings 
lepotted  wijh  orange  and  block;  and  round  glaring  eyes,  not 
rery  large,  but  very  ghastly,  with  an  intense  delight  in  biting 
expressed    in   them.      (It   is   observable,  that  the  Venetian 
painter  has   got  his  main  idea  of  them  from  the  sea-horses 
Wid  small  reptiles  of  the  Lagoons.)     These  monsters  are  flut- 
tering and  writhing   about   everywhere,  fixing  on   whatever 
they  come  ne^r  witli  their  shaiii  Tcnomous  heads;  and  they 
re   coiling  about  on  the  ground,   and  all  the  shadows  and 
Itliickets  are  full  of  them,  so  that  there  is  no  escape  anywhere: 
ad,  in  order  to  give  the  idea  of  greatet  eidGii^i  lo  Wv«k  ^\5N.'gi^ft, 
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Tiutorct  has  not  Ix-eri  content  witii  one  horizon;  I  have  before 
mentionod  the  excessive  strangeness  of  tliia  compoeition,  in 
having  a  cavern  open  in  the  right  of  the  foreground,  through 
which  is  seen  another  sky  and  another  liorizon.  At  the  top 
of  the  picture,  the  Divine  Being  is  seen  borne  by  angels, 
apjiiirontly  i):issing  over  the  congregation  in  wrath,  involved 
in  masses  of  dark  clouds;  while,  l:K?hind,  an  Angel  of  mercy 
is  descending  toward  Moses,  surrounded  by  a  globe  of  white 
light.  This  globe  is  hardly  seen  from  below;  it  is  not  a  common 
glory,  but  a  transparent  sphere,  like  a  bubble,  which  not  only 
envelopes  the  angel,  but  crosses  the  figure  of  Moses,  throwing 
the  ujiper  part  of  it  into  a  subdued  pale  color,  as  if  it  were 
crossed  by  a  sunbeam.  Tintoret  is  the  only  painter  who  plays 
these  tricks  with  transparent  light,  the  only  man  who  seems 
to  have  perceived  the  effects  of  sunbeams,  mists,  and  clouds, 
in  the  far  away  atmosphere;  and  to  hiive  used  what  he  saw  on 
towers,  clouds,  or  mountains,  to  enhance  the  sublimity  of  liis 
figures.  The  whole  upper  part  of  this  picture  is  magnificent, 
less  with  respect  to  individual  figures,  than  for  the  drift  of  its 
clouds,  and  origiualty  and  complication  of  its  light  and  shade; 
it  is  something  like  Baflfaelle's  **  Vision  of  Ezekiel/'  but  far 
finer.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  painter,  who  could 
represent  floating  clouds  so  nobly  as  he  has  done  here,  could 
ever  paint  the  odd,  round,  pillowy  masses  which  so  often  occur 
in  his  more  carelessly  designed  sacred  subjects.  The  lower 
figures  are  not  so  interesting,  and  the  whole  is  painted  with  a 
view  to  effect  from  below,  and  gains  little  by  close  examina- 
tion. 

25.  FaJl  of  Manila.  In  none  of  these  three  large  composi- 
tions hai*  the  painter  made  the  slightest  effort  at  expression  in 
the  human  countenance;  everything  is  done  by  gesture,  and 
the  faces  of  the  people  who  are  drinking  from  the  rock,  dying 
from  the  serpent-bites,  and  eating  the  manna,  are  all  alike  as 
calm  as  if  nothing  was  happening;  in  addition  to  this,  as  they 
are  painted  for  distant  effect,  the  heads  are  unsatisfactory 
and  coarse  wlien  seen  near,  and  perhaps  in  this  last  picture 
the  more  so,  and  yet  the  story  is  exc[uisitely  told.  We  havo 
seen  in  the  Churclx  of  wiviTv  0\ot^\o  ^A^-g^oxci  wc\sj\\\t\  ^^wwjVo, 
of  iis  treatment  of  it,  -wU-ve,  \.oNs^Ngt.  ^^-»   g^^^V^'-Av^ 
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manna  is  a   subordimite  cnipluymtnt,  but  Iiere   it  is   prin- 
cipal.    Now,  observe,  we  are   told  of  the  manna.,  Ibat  it  was 
•ound  in  the  morning;  that  then   there  hiy  round  about  the 
camp  a  smaJl  round  thing  like  the  hour-frost,  and  that  "when 
the   sun    waxed   hot    it   melted."     Tintoret  bas  endeavored, 
therefore,  first  of  all,  to  give  the  idea  of  coolness;  the  congre- 
gation are  reposing  in  a  soft  green  meadow,  surrounded  by 
blue  hills,  and  there  arc  rit'h  trees  above  tbem,  to  the  branehca 
one  of  which  is  attiicbcd  a  great  grey  drapery  to  catch  the 
anna  as  it  comes  down.     In  any  other  j)icture  such  a  nuiss 
f  drapery  would  assuredly  have  had  some  vivid  color,  but  hero 
is  grey;  the  fields  are  cool  froh-ty  green,  the  nioantains  cold 
iluc,  and,  to  complete  the  expression  and  meaning  of  all  this, 
;hero  is  a  most  important  point  to  be  noted  in  the  form  of  the 
>eity,  seen  above,  throngli  an  opening  in  the  clouds.     There 
e  at  leikjt  ten  or  twelve  other  pictures  in  which  the  form  of 
Supreme  Being  occurs,  to  be  found  in  the  Scuola  di  San 
locco  alone;   and  in  every  one  of  these  instances  it  is  richly 
lolorcd,  the  garments  being  generally  red  and  blue,  but  in 
ihis  picture  of  the  manna  the  figure  is  snow  white.     Thus  the 
lainter  endeavors  to  show  the  Deity  as  the  giver  of  bread, 
aust  as  in  the  **  Striking  of  the  Rock  "  we  saw  that  he  repre- 
inted  Him  as  the  Lord  of  the  rivers,  the  fountains,  and  the 
aters.     There  is  one  other  very  sweet  incident  at  the  bottom 
the  picture;  four  or  five  sheep,  instead  of  pastnring.  turn 
,heir   heads    aside    to    catch    the  munna  as  it  comes  down, 
seem  to  be  licking  it  oS  each  other's  fleeces.     The  tree 
kbove,  to  which  the  drapery  is  tied,  is  the  most  delicate  and 
elightful  piece  of  leafage  in  all  the  Scuola;  it  has  a  large 
fiharp  leaf,  something  like  that  of  a  willow,  but  five  times  the 
she. 

36.  JacoVs  Dream.     A  picture  which  has  good  effect  from 

below,  but  gains  little  when  seen  near.     It  is  an  embarrassing 

no  for  any  painter,  because  angels  always  look  awkward  going 

and  down  stairs;  one  does  not  see  tlie  use  of  their  wings. 

intoret  has  thrown  them  into  buoyant  and  various  attitudes, 

lut  has  evidently  not  treated  the  subject  with  delight;  and  it 

seen   to  all  the  more  disadvantage  because  just  above  the 

inting  of  the  "  Ascension^"  iu  which  lla^i  lv\\\  tc^'^  ^^«t. 
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of  tlie  painter  is  developed.  One  would  think  this  latter  pio 
tui'G  had  been  done  just  aft^r  a  walk  among  hilla,  for  it  i? 
full  of  the  most  ddicute  effects  of  transparent  cloud,  more  or 
less  veiling  the  faces  and  forma  of  the  angels,  and  covering 
with  white  light  the  silvery  sprays  of  the  palms,  while  ihe 
clouds  in  the  **  Jacob's  Dream"  are  the  ordinary  rotundities  of 
the  studio. 

27.  EzekieVs  Vision,  I  suspect  this  has  been  repainted,  ii 
ia  so  heavy  and  dead  in  color;  a  fault,  however,  observable  in 
many  of  the  small  piuinrea  on  the  ceiling,  and  perhaps  the 
natural  result  of  the  fatigue  of  snch  a  mind  as  Tintoret's,  A 
painU'r  who  threw  such  intense  energy  into  some  of  his  works 
can  hardly  but  have  been  languid  in  others  in  a  degiee  never 
experienced  by  the  more  tranquil  minds  of  less  powerful  work- 
men; fmd  when  this  languor  overtook  him  whilst  he  was* at 
work  on  yiicturcs  where  a  certain  epaco  had  to  be  covered  by 
mere  force  of  arm,  this  heaviness  of  color  could  hardly  but 
have  been  the  consequence:  it  shows  itself  chiefly  in  reds  and 
other  hot  hues,  many  of  the  pictures  in  the  Ducal  Palace  also 
displaying  it  in  a  painfol  degree.  This  "  EzekieFs  Vision"  is, 
however,  in  some  measure  worthy  of  the  master,  in  the  wild 
and  liorrible  energy  with  which  the  skeletons  are  leaping  up 
about  the  prophet;  but  it  might  have  been  less  horrible  and 
more  sublime,  no  attempt  being  made  to  represent  the  space 
of  the  Valley  of  Dry  Bones,  and  the  whole  canvas  being  occu- 
pied only  by  eight  figures,  of  which  five  ai-e  half  skeletons.  It 
it  is  strange  that,  in  such  a  subject,  the  prevailing  hues  should 
be  red  and  brown. 

28.  Fall  of  Man.  The  two  canvases  last  named  are  the 
most  considerable  in  size  upon  tire  roof,  after  tlie  centre 
pieces.  We  now  come  to  the  smaller  subjects  which  sur- 
round the  '■'  Striking  the  Rock;"  of  these  this  "  Fall  of  Man" 
is  the  best,  and  I  should  think  it  very  fine  anywhere  but  in 
the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco;  there  is  a  grand  light  on  the  body  of 
Eve,  and  the  vegetation  is  remarkably  rich,  but  tire  faces  are 
coarse,  and  the  comiwsition  uninteresting.  I  could  not  get 
near  enough  to  see  what  the  grey  object  is  upon  whicli  Evo 

upponrs  to  he  sitting,  uv)T  cr>v\\^  1  ^te  ^\vj  %wv.siv\V.     W  \% 
made  prominent  in  the  v^ctuvv.^  vA  VVc  .V-^O^cwv^j  v>V  vVve.  «« 
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embject,  so  that  I  8ui)po80  it  iis  hidden  iu  the  darkness,  together 
■with  much  detail  \vhich  it  would  be  necessary  to  discover  in 
order  to  judge  the  work  justly. 

29.  Elijah  {?).  A  prophet  lidding  down  his  face,  whi€h  is 
coTered  with  his  hand.  God  ia  lalkiug  with  him,  apparently 
ill  rebuke.  The  clothes  on  his  breast  are  rent,  and  the  action 
of  the  figures  might  suggest  Che  idea  of  the  scene  between  the 
Deity  and  Elijah  at  Horeb:  but  there  is  no  suggestion  of  the 
past  magnificent  scenery, — of  the  wind,  the  eai'thquakc,  or 
tlie  fire;  so  that  the  conjecture  is  good  for  very  little.  The 
painting  is  of  small  interest;  the  faces  are  vnlgar,  and  the 
draperies  have  too  much  vapid  historical  dignity  to  be  de- 
lightful. 

30.  Jotiah,  The  whale  here  occupies  fully  one-half  of  the 
canvas;  being  correspondent  in  value  with  a  landscape  back- 
ground. His  mouth  is  as  large  as  a  cavern,  and  yot,  unless 
the  mass  of  red  color  in  the  foreground  be  a  piece  of  drajiery, 
his  tongue  is  too  large  for  it.  He  seems  to  have  lifted  Jonah 
out  upon  it,  and  not  yet  drawn  it  hack,  so  that  it  forms  a  kind 
of  crimson  cnshion  for  him  to  kneel  upon  in  his  submission  to 
the  Deity.  Tho  head  to  which  this  vast  tongue  belongs  is 
sketched  in  somewhat  loosely,  and  there  is  little  remarkable 
about  it  except  its  size,  nor  much  in  the  figures,  though  tho 
snbmissiveness  of  Jonah  is  well  given.  The  gi-eat  thought  of 
Michael  Angelo  renders  one  little  charitable  to  any  less  imag- 
inative treatmtmt  of  this  subject. 

31.  Joshua  {?).  This  is  a  most  interesting  picture,  and  it 
is  a  shame  that  its  subject  is  not  made  out,  for  it  is  not  a  com- 
mon one.  The  figure  has  a  sword  in  its  hand,  and  looks  up  to 
a  sky  full  of  fire,  out  of  which  the  form  of  the  Deity  is  stoop- 
ing, represented  as  white  and  colorless.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  picture  there  is  seen  among  the  clouds  a  pillar  apparently 
falling,  and  there  is  a  crowd  at  tho  feet  of  tlie  jvriueipal  figure, 
carrying  spears.  Unless  this  be  Joshua  at  tho  fall  of  Jericho, 
I  cannot  tell  what  it  means  ;  it  is  painted  with  great  vigor, 
and  worthy  of  a  better  ]>lace. 

32.  Sncrijice  of  haac.  In  conception,  it  is  one  of  the  least 
woi-thy  of  the  master  in  the  whole  room,  tho  three  figures  lac- 
ing tlirown  into  violent  attitudes,  as  me^YYes^VN^  ft&>^viN^>sts 
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strained  and  aTtificial.  It  njipears  to  have  been  Tigoroiisly 
painted,  but  viilgurly  ;  that  is  to  euy,  the  Hght  is  conueu- 
tratcd  upon  the  while  beard  and  upturned  countenance  of 
Abraham,  as  it  would  have  been  in  one  of  the  dramatic  effects 
of  tlie  French  school,  the  result  being  that  the  head  is  very 
bright  and  Yei7  conspicuous,  and  perliaps,  in  some  of  the  late 
operations  upon  the  roof,  receHitly  washed  and  touched.  In 
consequence,  every  one  who  comes  into  the  room,  is  first  in- 
vited to  observe  tlie  **  bella  testa  di  Abramo."  The  only  thing 
characteristic  of  Tintoret  is  the  way  in  Avhic]i  the  pieces  of 
ragged  wood  are  tossed  hither  and  thither  in  the  pile  upon 
which  Isaiic  is  bound,  although  this  scattering  of  the  wockI  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Scriptural  account  of  Abraham's  delib- 
erate procedure,  for  we  are  told  of  him  that  "  he  set  the  wood 
in  order."  But  Tintoret  bad  probably  not  noticed  this,  and 
thought  the  tossing  of  the  timber  into  the  disordered  heap 
more  like  the  act  of  the  father  in  his  agony. 

33.  ElijaJi  at  the  Brook  CJteriih  (?).  1  cannot  tell  if  I  have 
rightly  intei*preted  tlie  meaning  of  this  picture,  which  merely 
represents  a  noble  ligure  couched  upon  the  ground,  a.nd  an 
angel  appearing  to  him  ;  but  I  think  that  between  the  dark 
tree  on  the  left,  and  the  recumbent  figure,  there  is  some  a,p- 
pearance  of  a  running  stream,  at  all  events  there  is  of  a 
mountainous  and  stony  place.  The  longer  I  study  this  mas- 
ter,  the  more  I  feel  the  strange  likeness  between  htm  and 
Turner,  in  oiu*  never  knowing  what  subject  it  is  that  will  stir 
him  to  exertion.  We  have  lately  had  him  treating  Jacob's 
Dream,  Ezekiel's  Vision,  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  and  Jonah's 
Prayer,  (all  of  them  subjects  on  which  the  greatest  painters 
have  delighted  to  expend  their  strength,)  with  coldness,  care- 
lessness, and  evident  absence  of  delight ;  and  here,  on  a  sud- 
den, in  a  subject  so  indistinct  that  one  cannot  be  sure  of  its 
meaning,  and  embracing  only  two  figures,  a  man  and  an  angel, 
forth  he  starts  in  his  full  strength.  I  believe  he  must  some- 
where or  another,  the  day  before,  have  seen  a  kingfisher  ;  for 
this  picture  seems  entirely  painted  for  the  sake  of  the  glorious 
downy  wmgs  of  the  angel, — white  clouded  with  blue,  as  the 

bird\s  head  and  wings  are  w\U\  greftw,— \\\t  w\\.^^\.  ^\\^  \a5a!fe\. 

elabor&te  in  plumage^  tliat  1  Iciavo  aee-  *  -^  ^^^^  ^^>-^^- 
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hnt  observe  ulso  tlie  gencriil  sublimity  obtiiiiied  by  the  monut- 
tiiiious  lilies  of  tlie  drapery  of  the  rt'cumbent  figure,  dependent 
for  its  dignity  upon  these  forms  aloue,  as  tlie  face  is  more  iluiri 
half  hidden,  iind  what  is  seen  of  it  expressionless, 

34,  The  Paschal  Feast.  I  name  this  picture  by  the  title  given 
in  the  guide-books  ;  it  represents  merely  five  persons  watching 
tlie  itierease  of  a  small  tire  lighted  on  ;i  table  or  altar  in  the 
luidst  of  tl>em.  It  ia  only  because  they  have  all  staves  in  their 
Lands  that  one  may  conjecture  this  fire  to  be  tliat  kindled  to 
consume  the  Paschal  offering.  The  effect  is  of  course  a  fire 
light ;  and,  like  all  mere  fire  lights  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
totally  devoid  of  interest. 

35.  Elisha  feeding  the  PeopU.  I  again  gues3  at  the  subject : 
the  picture  only  represents  a  figure  casting  down  a  number  of 
loaves  before  a  multitude  ;  but,  as  Elisha  hiis  not  elsewhere 
occurred,  I  suppose  that  these  must  bo  the  barley  loaves  brought 
from  Baiilshalisha.  In  eoneepti4)n  and  muuner  of  painting, 
this  picture  and  the  lai«t,  together  with  the  others  above- 
mentioned,  in  comparison  with  the  *' Elijah  at  Cherith,"  may 
he  generally  described  as  ''  dregs  of  Tintoret :'"  they  are  tired, 
dead,  dragged  out  upon  the  canvas  apparently  in  the  heavy- 
hearted  state  which  a  man  falls  into  when  ho  is  both  jaded 
with  toil  and  sick  of  the  work  he  is  employed  upon.  They 
are  not  liastily  painted  ;  on  the  contrary,  finished  with  eon- 
giderably  more  care  than  several  of  the  works  upon  the  walls  ; 
hut  those,  aSj  for  instance,  the  "Agony  in  the  Garden,"  are 
hurried  sketches  with  the  man^s  whole  heart  in  them,  while 
these  pictures  are  exhausted  fulfilments  of  an  appointed  task. 
Whether  they  were  really  amongst  the  last  painted,  or  whether 
the  painter  had  fallen  ill  at  some  intermediate  time,  I  cannot 
Bay ;  but  we  sliall  find  him  again  in  his  utmost  strength  in  the 

which  we  last  enter. 
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On  ilie  Roof.     * 
36  to  3a.  OhildrcTi'a  Heads.     41  to  44.  Children, 
40.  St.  Rocco  iu  Heaven.        45  to  56.  Allegorical  FigurcB. 

On  the  Walls. 

57.  Figure  in  Niche.  60,  Ecce  Homo. 

58.  Figore  in  Kiche.  61.  Christ  bearing  his  Cross. 

59.  Christ  before  Pilate.  63.  Ojrucifixion. 

36  to  39.  Four  Oliildreri's  Heads,  ivhich  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted should  be  thus  lost  in  filling  small  vacuities  of  the  ceiling. 

40.  8t,  Rocco  in  Bmveii.  The  central  picture  of  the  roof, 
in  the  inner  room.  Prom  the  well-known  anecdote  respecting 
the  production  of  this  picture,  whether  in  all  its  details  tnie  or 
not,  we  may  at  lenst  gather  that  having  been  painted  in  competi- 
tion with  Paul  Veronese  and  other  powerful  painters  of  the 
day*  it  was  jirobably  Tintoret's  endeavor  to  make  it  as  popular 
and  showy  as  possible.  It  \a  t^^vutfc  ^\S.ete.u^\xoTO.\v\s.  cAxumou 
works;  bright  in  all  ita  tmta  mdi  \^xv^^Ji^^^^^^V^i 
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drawn,  and  of  an  agreeable  type  ;  the  outlines  firaij  and  the 
sliadowa  few  ;  the  whole  resembling  Oorreggio  more  thim  any 
Venetian  painter.  It  is,  however,  im  example  of  the  danger, 
even  to  the  greatest  artist,  of  leaving  liis  own  style  ;  for  it  lacks 
all  the  great  virtues  of  Tintoret,  without  obtaining  the  lu3cious- 
ness  of  Coi-reggio.  One  tiling,  at  all  events,  is  remarkalile  in  it, 
— that,  though  painted  while  the  competitors  were  making  their 
sketches,  it  shows  no  sign  of  haste  or  inattention. 

41  to  44.  Figures  of  Children^  merely  decorative. 

45  to  56.  Allegorical  Figures  on  ihs  Roof.  If  these  were  not 
in  the  same  room  with  the  *•  Crucifixion,''  they  would  attract 
more  public  attention  than  luiy  works  in  the  Scuola,  as  there  are 
here  no  black  shadows,  nor  extravagances  of  invention,  but  very 
beautiful  figures  richly  and  delicately  colored,  a  good  deal  re- 
sembling some  of  the  best  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  There  is 
nothing  in  them,  however,  requiring  detailed  examination.  The 
two  figures  between  the  windows  are  very  slovenly,  if  they  are 
his  at  all ;  and  there  are  bits  of  marbling  and  fruit  filling  the 
cornices,  which  may  or  may  not  be  his  :  if  they  are,  they  are 
tired  work,  and  of  small  importance. 

59.  Christ  before  Pilate.  A  most  interesting  picture,  but, 
•which  is  unusual,  best  seen  on  a  dark  day,  when  the  white  figure 
of  Christ  alone  draws  the  eye,  looking  almost  like  asjiirit ;  the 
painting  of  the  rest  of  the  picture  being  both  Foniewhat  thin  and 
imperfect.  There  is  a  certain  meagreness  about  all  the  miuor 
figures,  less  grandeur  and  largeness  in  the  limbs  and  draperies, 
and  less  solidity,  it  seems,  even  in  the  color,  although  its  ar- 
rangements are  richer  than  in  many  of  the  compositions  above 
described.  I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  owing  to  this  thinness 
of  color,  or  on  purpose,  that  the  horizontal  olouda  shme  through 
the  crimson  flag  in  the  distance  ;  though  I  should  think  the  lat- 
ter, for  the  eilect  is  most  beautiful.  The  passionate  action  of 
the  Scribe  in  lifting  his  hand  to  dip  the  pen  into  the  ink-horn 
is,  however,  affected  and  overstrained,  and  the  Pilate  is  very 
mean;  perhaps  intentionally,  that  no  reverence  might  be  with- 
drawn from  the  person  of  Christ.  In  work  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  fignros  of  Pilate  and  Herod  are 
\  always  intentionally  made  contemptible. 

£ci:e  Homo.     As  usutd,  Tintoret'e  owupeexOCiw:  ^\«^  «al  "^iafo 
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subject.     Christ  is  laid  fainting  on  the  ground^  with  a 
standing  on  one  side  of  him  ;  while  Pilate,  on  the  other,  vril 
draws  the  robe  from  the  scourged  and  wounded  body,  and  po 
it  out  to  the  Jews.     Both  this  and  the  picture  last  mentio: 
csemble  Titian  more  than  Tintoret  in  the  style  of  their 
'  mcnt. 

01.  Christ  bearing  his  Cross.  Tintoret  is  here  recogni/; 
again  in  undiminished  strength.  He  has  represented  the 
and  attendants  climbing  Calvaiy  by  a  winding  path,  of  wbiS 
two  turns  are  seen,  the  figures  on  the  uppermost  ledge,  uni 
Christ  in  the  centre  of  them,  being  relieved  against  the  sky; 
but,  instead  of  the  usual  simple  expedient  of  the  bright  horizon 

<  relieve  the  dark  masses,  there  is  here  introduced,  on  the  left, 
the  head  of  a  white  horse,  which  blends  itself  with  the  sky  tii 
one  broad  mass  of  light.  The  power  of  the  picture  is  chiefly  in 
effect,  the  figure  of  Christ  being  too  far  off  to  be  very  interest- 
■Jiig,  ami  only  the  malefactora  being  seen  on  the  nearer  path; 
but  ffir  tJiis  very  reason  it  seems  to  me  more  impressive,  as  if 
one  had  been  truly  present  at  the  scene,  though  not  exactly  in 
the  right  ]iluco  for  seeing  it. 

G3.  The  CrucifiHo7i,  I  must  leave  this  picture  to  work  its 
will  on  the  spectator  ;  for  it  is  beyond  all  analysis,  and  above  all 
praise. 

S 

Saoredo,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  IT.  256.  Much  de- 
faced, but  full  of  interest.  Its  sea  story  is  restored  ;  its  first 
floor  has  a  most  interesting  arcade  of  the  early  thirteenth 
century  third  order  windows  ;  its  upper  windows  are  the  finest 
fourth  and  fifth  orders  of  early  fourteenth  century  ;  the  gro 
of  fourth  orders  in  the  centre  being  brought  into  some  resc 
blance  to  the  late  Gothic  traceries  by  the  subsequent  infc 
dnction  of  the  quatrefoils  above  them. 

Salute,  Ohprch  op  Sta.  Maria  della,  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
II,  378.     One  of  the  earliest  buildings  of  the  Grotesque 
naissance,  rendered  impressive  by  its  position,  size,  and  gene 
proportions.      These  latter  are  exceedingly  good ;  the  gri 
of  the  whole  building  being  chiefly  dependent  on   the  i 
qimlity  of  size  in  its  cwpoVaa,  ww^  ^xeJtt^  ^ou-^vcv^j,  t^l  iVve.  t^ 
camjmniles  behind  them.     11  va  U  \>e  ?,evx^x-vx\ii  ^Vwst^^ >.\.sfts 
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the  ]>roport.ions  of  buildings  bave  nothing  wliatever  to  do  with 
the  8tvk'.  or  gcjienil  merits  of  tbmrarcbitectiire.  An  architect 
trained  in  tho  worst  schools,  and  ntterly  devoid  of  all  meaning 
or  purpose  iu  his  work,  may  yofc  have  such  a  natural  gift  of 
massing  and  grouping  as  will  render  all  his  structures  effec- 
tive wlien  seen  from  a  distance  :  sueli  a  gilt  is  very  general 
with  tho  late  Italian  bailders^  so  that  many  of  the  most  con- 
temptible edifices  in  the  country  have  good  stage  effect  so  long 
as  WG  do  not  approach  tbom.  The  Church  of  the  Halute  ia 
farther  assisted  by  tho  beautiful  flight  of  steps  iu  front  of  it 
down  to  tho  canal ;  and  its  fa<jade  is  rich  and  beautiful  of  its 
kind,  jind  was  chosen  by  Turner  for  the  principal  object  in  his 
well-knowu  view  of  the  Grand  OanaL  The  ])riuci|)al  faults  of 
the  building  are  the  meagre  windows  in  the  sides  of  the  cupola, 
and  the  ridiculous  disguit^e  of  the  buttresses  under  the  form  of 
colossal  scrolld  ;  the  buttresses  themselves  being  originally  a 
hypocrisy,  fur  the  cupola  is  stated  by  Ltizari  to  bo  of  timber,  and 
therefore  needs  none.  The  sacri.'?ty  contains  several  precious 
pictures  :  the  three  on  its  roof  by  Titian,  nuicli  vaunted,  arc 
indeed  as  feeble  as  they  are  monstrous;  but  the  small  Titian, 
*'  St  Mark,  with  SU.  Cosmo  and  Damian,"  was,  wiien  I  first 
saw  it,  to  my  judgment,  by  far  the  first  work  of  Titian's  in 
Venice.  It  has  since  been  restored  by  the  Academy,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  entirely  destroyed,  but  I  had  not  time  to  examine 
it  carefully. 

At  the  end  of  the  larger  sacristy  is  tho  lunette  which  onco 
decorated  tho  tomb  of  the  Doge  Frauccsco  Dandolo  (see  above, 
page  74);  and,  at  the  side  of  it,  one  of  tho  most  highly  finished 
Tintorets  in  Venice,  namely  : 

77^6  Marriafje  in  Cmia.  An  immense  picture,  some  twenty- 
five  feet  long  by  fifteen  high,  and  said  by  Lazari  to  be  one  of 
the  few  which  Tintoret  signed  with  his  name.  I  am  not  snr- 
priaed  at  his  having  done  so  in  this  case.  Evidently  the  work 
has  been  a  favorite  with  him,  and  he  has  taken  as  much  p;iins 
ji3  it  was  ever  necessary  for  his  colossal  strength  to  take  with 
anything.  The  subject  ia  not  one  which  admits  of  much  sin- 
gularity or  energy  in  composition.  It  was  always  a  favorite 
one  with  Veronese,  because  it  gave  dramatic  interest  to  figures 
iu  gny  costumes  and  of  cheerful  countenances  ;  but  ov\q,  v^a-feva- 
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prised  to  find  Tintoret,  whoso  tone  of  mind  WW^^^avs  graTc, 
wad  who  did  not  like  to  make  a  picture  out  of  brocadei;  nnd 
diiidems,  tlu'owing  his  whole  strength  into  the  conception  of  a 
marriage  feast ;  but  so  it  is,  and  there  are  aasiu-edJj  no  female 
heads  in  any  of  hia  pictures  in  Venice  elaborated  so  far  as  those 
which  here  form  the  central  light.  Neither  is  it  often  that  the 
works  of  this  mighty  master  conform  themselves  to  any  of  the 
rules  acted  upon  by  ordinary  painters  ;  but  in  this  instance  the 
popular  laws  have  been  observed,  and  an  academy  student 
would  be  delighted  to  see  with  what  severity  the  principal  bght 
is  arranged  in  a  central  mass,  which  is  divided  and  made  more 
brilliant  by  a  vigorous  piece  of  shadow  thrust  into  the  midst  of 
it,  and  which  dies  away  in  ll»sser  fragments  and  sparkling  to- 
wards the  extremities  of  the  picture.  This  mass  of  light  is  aa 
interesting  by  its  composition  as  by  its  intensity.  The  ci 
rone  who  escorts  the  stranger  round  the  sacristy  in  the  con: 
of  five  minutes,  iiud  allows  him  some  forty  seconds  for  t 
contemplation  of  a  picture  which  the  study  of  six  mon 
Would  not  entirely  fathom,  directs  his  attention  very  carefully 
to  the  "beir  effetto  di  prospettivo,"  the  whole  merit  of  the 
picture  being,  in  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  public,  that  there 
is  a  long  table  in  it,  one  end  of  which  looks  farther  off  than 
the  other  ;  but  there  is  more  in  the  *'bell'  effetto  di  prospet- 
tivo" than  the  observaneo  of  the  common  laws  of  optics.  Tlie 
table  is  set  in  a  spacious  chamber,  of  which  the  windows  at  the 
end  let  in  the  light  fi-oni  the  horizon,  and  those  in  the  side 
wall  the  intense  blue  of  an  Eastei-n  sky.  The  spectator  looks 
all  along  the  table,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  are  sea 
Chi-ist  and  the  Madonna,  the  marriage  guests  on  each  side 
it, — on  one  side  men,  on  the  other  women  ;  the  men  are 
Avith  their  backs  to  the  light,  which  passing  over  tlieir  heii 
and  glancing  slightly  on  the  tablecloth,  falls  in  full  len 
along  the  line  of  young  Venetian  women,  who  thus  fill  the 
whole  centre  of  the  ]>icture  with  one  broad  sunbeam,  made  up 
of  fair  faces  and  golden  hair.  Close  to  the  spectator  a  womaa 
has  risen  in  amazement,  and  stretches  across  the  table  to  sh' 
the  wiivo  in  her  cup  to  those  opposite  ;  her  dark  red  dress 
tercepts  nnd  enhances  the  musa  ol  ga\\\eT:<5tV  W^t.  11  \.%  vvxtl 
canons,  considering  the  subject  ol  Vkc  y^c\^        '       -^iw^ 
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not  distinguish  either  the  bride  or  the  bridegroom ;  but  the 
foui'th  figure  from  the  Madonna  in  the  line  of  women,  who 
weai's  a  white  head-dress  of  lace  and  rich  chains  of  pearls  in 
her  hair,  may  well  Ih3  accepted  for  the  former,  and  I  thinlc  that  ji 
between  her  and  the  woman  on  the  Madonna^s  left  hand  the^f 
unity  of  the  line  of  women  is  intercepted  by  a  male  figure  ;  be  ^^ 
this  as  it  may,  this  foui'th  female  face  is  the  most  beautiful,  as 
far  as  I  recollect,  that  occurs  in  the  works  of  the  painter,  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  Madonna  in  the  "  Flight  into  Egj-pt." 
It  is  an  ideal  which  occurs  indeed  elsewhere  in  many  of  his 
works,  a  face  at  once  dark  and  delicate,  the  Italian  cast  of 
feature  moulded  with  the  softness  and  childishness  of  English 
beauty  some  half  a  century  ago  ;  out  I  have  never  seen  the 
ideal  so  completely  worked  out  by  the  miister.  The  face  may 
best  be  described  as  one  of  the  purest  and  softest  of  Stothard's 
conceptions,  executed  with  all  the  strength  of  Tintoret.  The 
other  women  are  all  made  inferior  to  tltis  one,  but  there  are 
beautiful  i)rofiles  and  bendings  of  bresists  and  necks  along  the 
whole  line.  The  men  are  all  subordinate,  though  there  are  in- 
teresting portraits  among  them  ;  perhaps  the  only  fault  of  the 
picture  being  that  the  faces  are  a  little  too  conspicuous,  seen 
like  balk  of  liglit  among  the  crowd  of  minor  figures  which  till 
the  background  of  the  picture.  Tlie  tone  of  the  whole  is  sober 
and  majestic  in  the  higliest  degree  ;  the  dresses  ai-e  all  broad 
masses  of  color,  and  the  only  parts  of  the  picture  which  lay 
claim  to  the  expression  of  wealth  or  splendor  are  the  head- 
dresses of  the  women.  In  this  respect  the  conception  of  the 
scene  differs  widely  from  that  of  Veronese,  and  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  probable  truth.  Still  the  mai'riago  is  not 
an  unimi>ortant  one  ;  an  immense  crowd,  filling  the  back- 
ground, forming  superbly  rich  mosaic  of  color  against  the  dis- 
tant sky.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  picture  is  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  example  which  human  art  has  produced  of  the  utmost 
possible  force  and  sharpness  of  shadow  united  with  richness  of 
local  color.  In  all  the  other  works  of  Tintoret,  and  much 
more  of  other  colorists,  either  the  light  and  shade  or  the  local 
color  is  predominant ;  in  the  one  case  the  picture  has  a  ten-, 
dency  to  look  as  if  painted  by  candle>light,  in  the  other  it  be-| 
comes  daringly  conventional,  and  approaches  the  conditions  oti 
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glosB-painiing.  This  picture  iinites  color  aa  rich  as  Titi&n'l 
with  light  and  shade  as  forcible  as  Eembrandt's,  and  far  mon 
decisive. 

There  are  ouo  or  two  other  interesticg  pictures  of  the  eailj 
Venetian  schools  in  this  gacristy,  and  sevenil  importuut  toinls 
in  the  adjoining  cloister  ;  among  which  that  of  Francesco 
Dandolo»  transported  hore  from  the  Church  of  the  Prari,  de- 
servos  especial  attention.     See  above,  p.  74. 

Balvatoue,  Church  of  St.     Base  Renaissance,  occupying  thd 
place  of  the  ancient  church,  under  the  porch  of  which  thi 
Pope  Alexander  III.  is  said  to  have  passed   the  niglit.     M.' 
Lazari  states  it  to  have  been  riclily  decorated  witli  mosaics  ;^ 
now  all  is  gone. 

In  the  interior  of  the  church  are  some  of  the  best  example 
of  Rcnaiiisunce  sculptuml  monuments  in  Venice.  (See  above 
Chap.  II.  §  Lxxx.)  It  is  said  to  possess  an  important  pala  i 
silver,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  one  of  the  objects  in  Venic^ 
which  I  much  regret  luiving  forgotten  to  examine  ;  beside 
two  Titians,  a  Bonifazio,  and  a  John  Bellini.  The  lattet 
(*'  The  Supper  at  Emmaus")  must,  I  think,  have  been  entirely 
repainted  :  it  is  not  only  unworthy  of  the  master,  but  unlike 
him  ;  as  far,  at  least,  as  I  could  see  from  below,  for  it  is  hung 
high.  ^ 

Sanudo  Palazzo.  At  the  Minicoli.  A  noble  Gothic  palace  olH 
tiio  fourteentli  century,  with  Byzantine  fragments  and  cor-  ■ 
niccs  built  into  its  wuUs,  especially  round  the  interior  court,  iu.^ 
which  the  staircase  is  very  noble.  Its  door,  opening  on  tha^| 
quay,  is  the  only  one  in  Venice  entirely  uninjured  ;  retaining™ 
its  wooden  valve  richly  sciili>turcd,  its  wicket  for  examination^ 
of  the  stranger  demanding  admittance,  and  its  quaint  knoekc 
in  the  form  of  a  fish. 

Scalzi,  Church  of  the.  It  possesses  a  fine  John  Bellini,  and 
is  renowned  through  Venice  for  its  precious  marbles.  I  omitted 
to  notice  above,  in  speaking  of  the  bnildings  of  the  Grotos<juo 
Renaissance,  that  many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  a  kind  of 
dishonesty,  even  in  tlie  use  of  h'ne  marbles,  resulting  not  from 
motives  of  economy,  but  from  mere  love  of  juggling  and  false-^ 
hood  for  their  own  sake.  I  hardly  know  which  condition  o^ 
mind  is  meimesi,  tliat  which  bas  piVOie  *\vv  \>Vft&\fe\  m^t  \»^ 
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like  marWe,  or  that  which  takes  delight  in  marble  made  to 
look  like  silk.  Several  of  the  later  churches  in  Venice,  more 
especially  those  of  the  Jesiiiti,  of  San  Clemen te,  and  this  of 
tlie  Scalai,  rest  their  chief  claims  to  admiration  on  their  hav- 
ing ciirtains  and  cushions  cut  out  of  rock.  The  most  ridicu- 
lous example  is  in  San  Clemen te,  and  the  moat  curious  and 
costly  are  in  the  Scalzi ;  which  latter  church  is  a  perfect  type 
of  the  vnlgar  abuse  of  marble  in  every  possible  way,  by  men 
"who  had  no  oyo  for  color,  and  no  nnderstanding  of  any  merit 
in  a  work  of  art  but  that  which  arises  from  coetliness  of  ma- 
terial, and  such  powers  of  imitation  as  are  devoted  in  England 
to  the  manufacture  of  peaches  and  eggs  out  of  Derbyshire 
spar. 

iBASTiAN",  Oku  Ron  of  St,  The  tomb,  and  of  old  the  monu- 
ment, of  Paul  Veronese.  It  is  full  of  his  noblest  pictures,  or 
of  what  once  were  such  ;  but  they  seemed  to  mo  for  the  most 
part  destroyed  by  repainting.  I  had  not  time  to  examine  them 
justly,  but  I  would  especially  direct  the  traveller's  attention  to 
the  small  Madonna  over  the  second  altar  on  the  right  of  the 
nave,  still  a  perfect  and  priceless  treasure. 
iRvr,  Church  op  the.  Only  two  of  its  gates  and  some  mined 
walla  are  left,  in  one  of  the  foulest  districts  of  the  city.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  monnmcnts  of  the  early  fourteenth 

sentury  Gothic  ;  and  there  is  much  beauty  in  the  fragments 
yet  remaining.  Jlow  long  they  may  stand  I  know  not,  the 
whole  building  having  been  offered  me  for  sale,  ground  and 
all,  or  stone  by  stone,  aa  I  chose,  by  its  present  proprietor, 
when  I  was  last  in  Venice.  More  real  good  might  at  present 
be  effected  by  any  wealthy  person  who  would  devote  his  re- 
sources to  the  preservation  of  such  monuments  wherever 
they  exist,  by  freehold  purchase  of  the  entire  ruin,  and  after- 
wards by  taking  proper  charge  of  it,  and  forming  a  giirden 
round  it,  than  by  any  other  mode  of  protecting  or  encouraging 
art.  There  is  no  school,  no  lecturer,  hke  a  niin  of  the  early 
ages. 
ERG,  1<'0NDAMENTA  San,  palace  at,  II.  264, 

.TESTRO,  Church  of  St.  Of  no  importance  in  itself,  but  it 
contains  two  very  interesting  pictures:  the  first,  a  ''St. 
Xhomas  of  Canterbury  with  the  Baptist  and  S\,.  "Si^aikssv^r  "^"^ 
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Oirolamo  Santa  Crooc,  a  superb  example  of  the  Vonctian  i 
giou«  school;  the  secoud  by  Tintoret,  tiamcly: 

The  Baptism  of  Christ.  (Over  the  first  ulfrar  on  tiic  ng 
of  the  nave.)  An  upright  picture,  some  ten  feet  wde 
fifteen  high;  the  top  of  it  is  arched,  representing  the  Fath^ 
Bupportod  by  angels.  It  requires  little  knowledge  of  Tiuton 
to  see  that  these  figures  are  not  by  his  hand.  By  returain 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave,  the  join  in  the  canvas  may  I 
plainly  seen,  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  having  been  ent 
added  on:  whether  it  had  this  upper  part  before  it  was 
painted,  or  whether  originally  square,  cannot  now  be  told, 
I  believe  it  had  an  upper  part  which  has  been  destroyed, 
am  not  sure  if  even  the  dove  and  the  two  angels  which  are  t 
the  top  of  the  older  part  of  the  picture  arc  quite  genuineT 
The  rest  of  it  is  magnificent,  though  both  the  figures  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  Baptist  show  some  concession  on  the  part  ( 
the  painter  to  the  imperative  requirement  of  his  age,  tha 
nothing  should  be  done  except  in  an  attitude;  neither  are  there 
any  of  his  usual  fantastic  imaginations.  There  is  simply  the 
Christ  in  the  water  and  the  St.  John  on  the  shore,  without 
attendants,  disciples,  or  witnesses  of  any  kind;  but  the  power 
of  the  light  and  shade,  and  the  splendor  of  the  landscai>e, 
which  on  the  whole  is  well  preserved,  render  it  a  most  interest- 
ing example.  The  Jordan  is  represented  as  a  mountain  brook, 
receiving  a  tributary  stream  in  a  cascade  from  the  rocks,  in 
which  St.  John  stands:  there  is  a  rounded  stone  in  the  centre 
of  the  current;  and  the  parting  of  the  water  at  this,  as  well  as 
its  rippling  among  the  roots  of  some  dark  trees  on  the  left,  are 
among  the  most  accurate  remembrances  of  natnre  to  l^e  foun^ 
in  any  of  the- works  of  the  gi*eat  masters.  I  hardly  kno 
whether  most  to  wonder  at  the  power  of  the  man  who  thiii 
broke  through  the  neglect  of  nature  which  was  universal  at 
his  time;  or  at  the  evidences,  visible  throughout  the  whole  i 
the  conception,  that  he  was  still  content  to  paint  from  slig^ 
memories  of  what  ho  had  seen  in  hill  countries,  instead  of  fo 
lowing  out  to  its  full  depth  the  fountain  which  he  had  opone 
There  is  not  a  stream  among  the  hills  of  Priuli  whi<-^' 
'lUiirtcr  of  a  mile  of  its  cowiBe  wo\\\iV.  Ti«i^\\v\Nc>  wv^^-ji^^r- 
liner  forms  of  cascade  than  those  ^^i.\c^v\v^B^^a&  v' 
'enice. 
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Slmeone,  Pkofeta,  Chuuch  01'  St.  Very  important,  Llioiigh 
small,  possessing  the  pifciaus  stutue  of  St,  Hiineon,  ahovo 
iioticedj  II.  3U9.  The  mre  eai'ly  Gotiiic  ci(i)ituls  of  the  uuve 
are  omIj  interesting  to  the  architect;  but  in  tlic  little  passage 
))j  tlie  side  of  the  church,  leading  out  of  the  Campo,  there  is 
ii  curious  Gothic  monunieut  built  into  the  wall,  very  beautiful 
in  the  placing  of  the  angels  in  the  spandrila,  and  rich  in  the 
vine-leaf  moulding  above. 

"  SniEuxE,  Pkjcolo,  Church  of  St.  Oneof  tho  ugliest  churches 
in  Venice  or  elsewhere.  Its  black  dome,  like  mi  nn usual 
species  of  gasometer,  is  the  admiration  of  modern  Italian 
architects. 

[BospiKi,  PoNTE  de\  The  well  known  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  a 
work  of  no  merit,  and  of  a  late  i>eriod  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  304), 
owing  the  interest  it  possesses  chiefly  to  its  pretty  name,  and 
to  the  ignorant  sentimontalism  of  Byron. 

ISPirtiTo  Santo,  Chcech  of  the.     Of  no  importance. 

IStefano,  Church  of  St.  An  interesting  building  of  central 
Gothic,  the  best  ecclesiastical  example  of  it  in  Venice.  The 
west  entmncG  is  much  later  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  is  of  tlie 
richest  Renaissance  C4othic,  a  little  anterior  to  the  Porta  della 
Carta,  and  fij-st-rato  of  its  kind.  The  manner  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  figure  of  the  angel  at  the  top  of  tho  arch  is  full 
of  beauty.  Note  the  extravagant  crockets  and  cusp  liiiiala  its 
Bigms  of  decline. 
Stefano,  Church  of  St.,  at  Murano  (pugnacity  of  its  abbot), 

II.  33.     The  church  no  longer  exists. 
Stuope,  Campiello  DELIA,  housc  in,  II.  266. 


T 

rANA,  windows  at  the,  II.  260. 

TiEPOLO,  Palazzo,  on  the  Grand  Canal,     Of  no  importance. 
ITOLENTTXI,  Church  of  the.     One  of  the  basest  and  coldest 

works  of  the  late  Eenaissanee.     It  is  said  to  contain  two  Boni- 

fazios. 

I  ToMA,  CnuRcn  of  St.     Of  no  importance. 
I  ToMA,  PoNTE  San.     There  is  an  interesting  ancient  doorwjiy 

opening  on  the  canal  close  to  this  brtdgf,  probably  of  tho 

twelfth  century,  and  a  good  early  Gotkvc  dioot, ' 

t^f!  hi'idsre  itself. 
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ViTALi,  CHURcn  OF  St.     Said  to  contain  a  pictnre  by  Vittor 
Carpuccio,  over  the  high  altar:  otlierwisjc  of  no  importance. 

VoLTO  Santo,  Churlh  of  the.  An  interesting  but  dosecratcJ 
mia  of  the  fourteenth  ccnturj;  fine  in  style.  Its  roof  retains 
Bome  fresco  coloring,  but,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  of  later  dai 
than  the  architecture. 
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Zaccaria,  CHURon  o?  St.  Early  Renaissance,  and  fine  of  i 
kind;  a  Gothic  chapel  atUchcd  to  it  is  of  great  beauty.  It 
contains  the  beet  John  Bellini  in  Venice,  after  that  of  San 
G.  Grisostomo,  '*  The  Virgin,  with  Four  Saints;"  and  is  said 
to  contain  another  John  Bellini  and  a  Tintoret,  neither  of 
which  I  have  seen. 

ZiTKLLE,  CiiuucH  OF  THE.     Of  no  importance. 

ZoBENiGO,   CHLTRcn  OF  Santa  Maria,  III.  124.     It  contains 
one  -valuable  Tintoret,  namely: 

Christ  with  Sta.  Justina  and  St.  Augustin.     (Over  t] 
third  altar  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.)     A  picture  of  small 
size,  and  upright,  about  ten  feet  by  eight.     Christ  appears  to 
bo  descending  out  of  the  clouds  between  the  two  saints,  who 
are  both  kneeling  on  the  sea  shore.     It  is  a  Venetian  sea, 
breaking  on  a  flat  beach,  like  the  Lido,  with  a  scai'let  galley  in 
the  middle  distance,  of  which  tlie  cliief  use  is  to  unite  the  tw^^ 
tignres  by  a  point  of  color.     Botii  the  saints  are  respectab^H 
Venetians  of  the  lower  elaae,   in   homely  dresses  and  witS^l 
homely   faces.      The  whole   picture  is  quietly  painted,  and 
somewhat  slightly;  free  from  all  extravagance,  and  displaying 
little  power  except  in  the  general  truth  or  harmony  of  colors 
80  easily  laid  on.     It  is  better  presei-ved  than  usual,  and  worth 
dwelling  upon  as  an  instance  of  the  style  of  the  master  when 
at  rest. 


